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The Miller’s Daughter 


CHAPTER I 
THE BETROTHAL 


PERE Mertier’s mill, one beautiful 
summer evening, was arranged for a 
grand féte. In the courtyard were 
three tables, placed end to end, which 
awaited the guests. Every one knew 
that Francoise, Merlier’s daughter, 
was that night to be betrothed to 
- Dominique, a young man who was ac- 
- cused of idleness, but whom the fair 
sex for three leagues around gazed at 
with sparkling eyes, such a fine appear- 
ance had he. 

Pére Merlier’s mill was pleasing to 
look upon. It stood exactly in the 
centre of Rocreuse, where the highway 
made an elbow. The village had but 
one street, with two rows of huts, a 
row on each side of the road; but, 
at the elbow, meadows spread out and 
huge trees, which lined the banks of 
the Morelle, covered the extremity of 
the valley with lordly shade. There 
was not, in all Lorraine, a corner of 
nature more adorable. To the right 
and to the left, thick woods, centen- 
arian forests, towered up from gentle 
slopes, filling the horizon with a sea 
of verdure, while, towards the south, 
the plain stretched away, of marvellous 
fertility, displaying as far as the eye 


could reach patches of ground divided 
by green hedges. But what consti- 
tuted the special charm of Rocreuse 
was the coolness of that cut of ver- 
dure in the most sultry days of July 
and August. The Morelle descended 
from the forests of Gagny, and seemed 
to have gathered the cold from the 
foliage beneath which it flowed for 
leagues; it brought with it the mur- 
muring sounds, the icy and concen- 
trated shade of the woods. And it was 
not the sole source of coolness: all 
sorts of flowing streams  gurgled 
through the forest; at each step, 
springs bubbled up; one felt, on fol- 
lowing the narrow pathways, that there 
must exist subterranean lakes which 
pierced through beneath the moss and 
availed themselves of the smallest 
crevices, at the feet of trees or be- 
tween the rocks, to burst forth in 
crystalline fountains. The whispering 
voices of these brooks were so numer- 
ous and so loud that they drowned the 
song of the bullfinches. It was like 
some enchanted park, with cascades 
falling from every portion. 

Below, the meadows were damp. 
Gigantic chestnut trees cast dark 
shadows. On the borders of the mea- 
dows, long hedges of poplars exhibited 
in lines their rustling branches. Two 
avenues of enormous plane trees 
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stretched across the fields towards the 
ancient Chateau de Gagny, then a mass 
of ruins. In this constantly watered 
district, the grass grew to an extraor- 
dinary height. It resembled a garden 
between two wooded hills, a natural 
garden, of which the meadows were the 
lawns, the giant trees marking the co- 
lossal flower-beds. When the  sun’s 
rays, at noon, poured straight down- 
ward, the shadows assumed a bluish 
tint, scorched grass slept in the heat, 
while an icy shiver passed beneath the 
foliage. 

And there it was that Pére Merlier’s 
mill enlivened with its tic-tac a corner 
of wild verdure. The structure, built 
of plaster and planks, seemed as old as 
the world. It dipped partially in the 
Morelle, which rounded at that point 
into a transparent basin. A sluice had 
been made, and the water fell from a 
height of several métres upon the mill 
wheel, which cracked as it turned, with 
the asthmatic cough of a faithful ser- 
vant grown old in the house. When Pere 
Merlier was advised to change it, he 
shook his head, saying that a new wheel 
would be lazier and would not so well 
understand the work; and he mended 
the old one with whatever he could put 
his hands on: cask staves, rusty iron, 
zinc and lead. ‘The wheel appeared 
gayer than ever for it, with its profile 
grown odd, all plumed with grass and 
moss. When the water beat upon it 
with its silvery flood, it was covered 
with pearls, its strange carcass wore a 
sparkling attire of necklaces of mother- 
of-pearl. 

The part of the mill which dipped in 
the Morelle had the air of a barbaric 
arch, stranded there. A full half of 


_ front plastered every ten years. 
just received a new coating, and dazzled 


the structure was built on piles. The 
water flowed beneath the floor, and 
deep places were there, renowned 
throughout the district for the enor- 
mous eels and cray-fish caught in them. 
Below the fall, the basin was as clear 
as a mirror, and, when the wheel did 
not cover it with foam, schools of huge 
fish could be seen, swimming with the 
slowness of a squadron. Broken steps 
led down to the river, near a stake 
to which a boat was moored. A wooden 
gallery passed above the wheel. Win- 
dows opened, pierced irregularly. It 
was a pellmell of corners, of little walls, 
of constructions added too late, of 
beams and of roofs, which gave the 
mill the aspect of an old, dismantled 
citadel. But ivy had grown; all sorts 
of clinging plants stopped the too wide 
chinks and threw a green cloak over 
the ancient building. The young ladies 
who passed by sketched Pére Merlier’s 
mill in their albums. 

On the side facing the highway, the 
structure was more solid. A_ stone 
gateway opened upon the wide court- 
yard, which was bordered to the right 
and to the left by sheds and stables. 
Beside a well, an immense elm covered 
half the courtyard with its shadow. In 
the backround, the building displayed 
the four windows of its second-story, 
surmounted by a pigeon house. Pére 
Merlier’s sole vanity was to have this 
It had 


the village when the sun shone on it at 
noon. 

For twenty years, Pére Merlier had 
been mayor of Rocreuse. He was 
esteemed for the fortune he had ac- 
quired. His wealth was estimated at 
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- something like eighty thousand francs, 
amassed sou by sou. When he married 
- Madeleine Guillard, who brought him 
the mill as her dowry, he possessed 
only his two arms. But Madeleine 
never repented of her choice, so briskly 
did he manage the business. Now, his 
wife was dead, and he remained a 
widower with his daughter Francoise. 
Certainly, he might have rested, allowed 
the mill wheel to slumber in the moss; 
but that would have been too dull for 
him, and in his eyes the building would 
have seemed dead. He toiled on for 
pleasure. 
_ Pere Merlier was a tall old man, with 

a long, still face, who never laughed, 
but who possessed, notwithstanding, a 
very gay heart. He had been chosen 
mayor because of his money, and also 
on account of the imposing air he could 
assume during a marriage ceremony. 

Francoise Merlier was just eighteen. 
She did not pass for one of the hand- 
some girls of the district, as she was 
not robust. Up to her fifteenth year, 
she had been even ugly. 

The Rocreuse people had not been 
able to understand why the daughter 
of Pére and Mére Merlier, both of 
whom had always enjoyed excellent 
health, grew ill and with an air of regret. 
But, at fifteen, though yet delicate, her 
little face became one of the prettiest in 
the world. She had black hair, black 
eyes, and was as rosy as a peach; her 
lips constantly wore a smile, there were 
dimples in her cheeks, and her fair fore- 
head seemed crowned with sunlight. Al- 
though not considered robust in the dis- 
trict, she was far from thin; the idea 
was simply that she could not lift a 
sack of grain; but she would become 


plump as she grew older—she would 
eventually be as round and dainty as a 
quail. Her father’s long periods of si- 
lence had made her thoughtful very 
young. If she smiled constantly, it was 
to please others. By nature she was 
serious. 

Of course, all the young men of the 
district paid court to her, more on ac- 
count of her écus than her pretty ways. 
At last, she made a choice which scan- 
dalized the community. 

On the opposite bank of the Morelle 
lived a tall youth named Dominique 
Penquer. He did not belong to Ro- 
creuse. Ten years before, he had 
arrived from Belgium as the heir of his 
uncle, who had left him a small prop- 
erty upon the very border of the forest 
of Gagny, just opposite the mill, a few 
gunshots distant. He had come to sell 
this property, he said, and return home. 
But the district charmed him, it ap- 
peared, for he did not quit it. He was 
seen cultivating his little field, gather- 
ing a few vegetables upon which he sub- 
sisted. He fished and hunted; many 
times, the forest guards nearly caught 
him and were on the point of drawing 
up procés-verbaux against him. This 
free existence, the resources of which 
the peasants could not clearly discover 
at length gave him a bad reputation. 
He was vaguely styled a poacher. At 
any rate, he was lazy, for he was often 
found asleep on the grass when he 
should have been at work. The hut he 
inhabited, beneath the last trees on the 
edge of the forest, did not seem at all 
like the dwelling of an honest young 
fellow. If he had had dealings with 
the wolves of the ruins of Gagny, the 
old women would not have been the least 
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bit surprised. Nevertheless, the young 
girls sometimes risked defending him, 
for this doubtful man was superb; 
supple and tall as a poplar, he had a 
very white skin, with flaxen hair and 
beard which gleamed like gold in the 
sun. 

One fine morning, Francoise declared 
to Pére Merlier that she loved Domi- 
nique and would never wed any other 
man. 

It may well be imagined what a blow 
this was to Pére Merlier. He said noth- 
ing, according to his custom, but his face 
grew thoughtful and his internal gayety 
no longer sparkled in his eyes. He 
looked gruff for a week. Francoise also 
was exceedingly grave. What tormented 
Pére Merlier was to find out how this 
rogue of a poacher had managed to 
fascinate his daughter. Dominique had 
never visited the mill, The miller 
watched and saw the gallant, on the 
other side of the Morelle, stretched out 
upon the grass and feigning to be asleep. 
Francoise could see him from her cham- 
ber window. Everything was plain: 
they had fallen in love by casting 
sheep’s eyes at each other over the mill 
wheel. 

Another week went by. Francoise be- 
came more and more grave. Pere Mer- 
lier still said nothing. Then, one eve- 
ning, he himself silently brought in 
Dominique. Francoise, at that moment, 
was setting the table. She did not seem 


astonished; she contented herself with’. 


putting on an additional plate, knife 
and fork; but the little dimples were 
again seen in her cheeks and her smile 
reappeared. That morning, Pére Mer- 
lier, had sought out Dominique in his 
hut on the border of the wood. 

There, the two men had talked for 
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three hours, with doors and windows 
closed. What was the purport of their 
conversation no one ever knew. Cer- 
tain it was, however, that Pére Merlier, 
on taking his departure, already callec 
Dominique his son-in-law. Without 
doubt, the old man had found the youth 
he had gone to seek—a worthy youth— 
in the lazy fellow who stretched himself 
out upon the grass to make the girls 
fall in love with him. 

All Rocreuse clamored. The women 
at the doors had plenty to say on the 
subject of the folly of Pére Merlier, 
who had thus introduced a reprobate 
into his house. The miller let people 
talk on. Perhaps, he remembered his 
own marriage. He was without a sou 
when he wedded Madeleine and _ her 
mill; this, however, had not prevented 
him from making a good husband. Be- 
sides, Dominique cut short the gossip 
by going so vigorously to work that all 
the district was amazed. The miller’s 
assistant had just been drawn to serve 
as a soldier, and Dominique would not 
suffer another to be engaged. He car- 
ried the sacks, drove the cart, fought 
with the old mill wheel when it refused 
to turn, and all this with such good will 
that people came to see him out o! 
curiosity. Pére Merlier had his silent 
laugh. He was excessively proud of 
having formed a correct estimate of this 
youth. There is nothing like love te 
give courage to young folks. Amid al 
these heavy labors, Francoise and Do. 
minique adored each other. They dic 
not indulge in lovers’ talks, but there 
was a smiling gentleness in thei 
glances. 

Up to that time, Pére Merlier had no 
spoken a single word on the subject o 
marriage, and they respected this si 
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lence, awaiting the old man’s will. 
Finally, one day towards the middle of 


__ july, he caused three tables to be 


placed in the courtyard, beneath the 
great elm, and invited his friends of 
Rocreuse to come in the evening and 
drink a glass of wine with him. 

When the courtyard was full and all 
had their glasses in their hands, Pére 


-Merlier raised his very high and said: 


“T have the pleasure to announce to 
you that Francoise will wed this young 
fellow here in a month, on Saint-Louis’ 
Day.” 

Then, they drank noisily. Everybody 
smiled. But Pére Merlier, again lifting 


- his voice, exclaimed: 


“Dominique, embrace your fiancée. 
It is your right.” 

They embraced, blushing to the tips 
of their ears, while all the guests 
laughed joyously. It was a genuine féte. 
They emptied a small cask of wine. 
Then, when all were gone but intimate 
friends, the conversation was carried on 
without noise. The night had fallen, a 
starry and cloudless night. Dominique 
and Francoise, seated side by side on a 
bench, said nothing. 

An old peasant spoke of the war the 
Emperor had declared against Prussia. 


All the village lads had already de- 


parted. On the preceding day troops 
had again passed through the place. 
There was going to be hard fighting. 
“Bah!” said Pére Merlier, with the 
selfishness of a happy man, “Dominique 
is a foreigner; he will not go to the war. 
And, if the Prussians come here, he will 
be on hand to defend his wife!” 
The idea that the Prussians might 
come there seemed a good joke. They 


were going to receive a sound whipping, 
and the affair would soon be over. 

“TI have already seen them, I have al- 
ready seen them,” repeated the old 
peasant, in a hollow voice. 

There was silence. Then, they drank 
again. Francoise and Dominique had 
heard nothing; they had gently taken 
each other by the hand, behind the 
bench, so that nobody could see them, 
and it seemed so delightful that they re- 
mained where they were, their eyes 
plunged into the depths of the shadows. 

What a warm and superb night it was! 
The village slumbered on both edges of 
the white highway in infantile quietude. 
From time to time was heard the crow- 
ing of some chanticleer aroused too 
soon. From the huge woods near by 
came long breaths, which passed over 
the roofs like caresses. The meadows, 
with their dark shadows, assumed a 
mysterious and dreamy majesty, while 
all the springs, all the flowing waters 
which gurgled in the darkness seemed to 
be the cool and rhythmical respiration 
of the sleeping country. Occasionally, 
the ancient mill wheel, lost in a doze, 
appeared to dream like those old watch- 
dogs that bark while snoring; it cracked, 
it talked to itself, rocked by the fall of 
the Morelle, the surface of which gave 
forth the musical and continuous sound 
of an organ pipe. Never had more 
profound peace descended upon a hap- 
pier corner of nature. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ATTACK ON THE MILL 


A MONTH later, on the day preceding 
that of Saint-Louis, Rocreuse was in a 
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state of terror. The Prussians had 
beaten the Emperor and were advancing 
by forced marches towards the village. 
For a week past, people who hurried 
along the highway had been announcing 
them thus: “They are at Lormiere— 
they are at Novelles!” and, on hearing 
that they were drawing near so rapidly, 
Rocreuse, every morning, expected to 
see them descend from the woods of 
Gagny. They did not come, however, 
and that increased the fright. They 
would surely fall upon the village during 
the night and slaughter everybody. 

That morning, a little’ before sunrise, 
there was an alarm. The inhabitants 
were awakened by the loud tramp of 
men on the highway. The women were 
already on their knees, making the sign 
of the cross, when some of the people, 
peering cautiously through the partially 
opened windows, recognized the red 
pantaloons. It was a French detach- 
ment. The captain immediately asked 
for the mayor of the district, and re- 
mained at the mill, after having talked 
with Pére Merlier. 

The sun rose gayly, that morning. It 
would be hot at noon. Over the woods 
floated a golden brightness, while, in the 
distance, white vapors arose from the 
meadows. The neat and pretty village 
awoke amid the fresh air, and the coun- 
try, with its river and its springs, had 
the moist sweetness of a bouquet. But 
that beautiful day caused nobody to 
smile. 
turn around the mill, examine the 
neighboring houses, pass to the other 
side of the Morelle, and from there 
study the district with a fieldglass; Pére 
Merlier, who accompanied him, seemed 
to be giving him explanations. Then, the 


The captain was seen to take a . 


captain posted soldiers behind the walls, 
behind the trees and in the ditches. The 
main body of the detachment encamped 
in the courtyard of the mill. Was there 
going to be a battle? When Pére Mer- 
lier returned, he was questioned. He 
nodded his head, without speaking. Yes, 
there was going to be a battle! 

Francoise and Dominique were in the 
courtyard; they looked at him. At last, 
he took his pipe from his mouth, and 
said: 

“Ah! my poor young ones, you can- 
not get married to-morrow!” 

Dominique, his lips pressed together, 
with an angry frown on his forehead, at 
times raised himself on tip-toe and 
fixed his eyes upon the woods of Gagny, 
as if he wished to see the Prussians ar- 
rive. Francoise, very pale and serious 
came and went, furnishing the soldiers 
with what they needed. The troops 
were making soup in a corner of the 
courtyard; they joked while waiting for 
it to get ready. 

The captain was delighted. He had 
visited the chambers and the huge hall 
of the mill which looked out upon the 
river. Now, seated beside the well, he 
was conversing with Pére Merlier. 

“Your mill is a real fortress,” said 
he. “We can hold it without difficulty 
until evening. The bandits are late. 
They ought to be here.” 

The miller was grave. He saw his 
mill burning like a torch; but he uttered 


.no complaint, thinking such a course 


useless. He merely said: 

“You had better hide the boat be- 
hind the wheel; there is a place there 
just fit for that purpose. Perhaps, it 
will be useful to have the boat.” 

The captain gave the requisite order. 
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This officer was a handsome man of 
forty; he was tall and had an amiable 
countenance. The sight of Francoise 
and Dominique seemed to please him. 
He contemplated them as if he had for- 
gotten the coming struggle. He fol- 
lowed Francoise with his eyes and his 
look told plainly that he thought her 
charming. Then, turning towards Do- 
minique, he asked, suddenly: 

“Why are you not in the army, my 
good fellow?” 

“T am a foreigner,” answered the 
young man. 

The captain evidently did not attach 
much weight to this reason. He winked 
his eye and smiled. Francoise was 
more agreeable company than a cannon. 
On seeing him smile, Dominique added: 

“T am a foreigner, but I can put a 
ball in an apple at five hundred métres. 
There is my hunting gun behind you.” 

“Vou may have use for it,” responded 
the captain dryly. 

Francoise had approached, somewhat 
agitated. Without heeding the strangers 
present, Dominique took and grasped in 
his the two hands she extended to him 
as if to put herself under his protec- 
tion. The captain smiled again, but 
said not a word. He remained seated, 
his sword across his knees and his eyes 
plunged into space, lost in a reverie. 

It was already ten o’clock. The heat 
had become very great. A heavy silence 
prevailed. In the courtyard, in the 
shadows of the sheds, the soldiers had 
begun to eat their soup. Not a sound 
came from the village; all its inhabitants 
had barricaded the doors and windows 
of their houses. A dog, alone upon the 
highway, howled. From the neighbor- 
ing forests and meadows, swooning in 


the heat, came a prolonged and distant 
voice, made up of all the scattered 
breaths. A cuckoo sang. Then, the 
silence grew more intense. 

Suddenly, in that slumbering air, 2 
shot was heard. The captain leaped 
briskly to his feet, the soldiers left 
their plates of soup, yet half full. In 
a few seconds everybody was at the 
post of duty; from bottom to top the 
mill was occupied. Meanwhile, the cap- 
tain, who had gone out upon the road, 
had discovered nothing; to the right 
and to the left, the highway stretched 
out, empty and white. A second shot 
was heard, and still nothing visible, not 
even a shadow. But, as he was return- 
ing, the captain perceived in the direc- 
tion of Gagny, between two trees, a 
light puff of smoke whirling away like 
thistledown. The wood was calm and 
peaceful. 

“The bandits have thrown themsleves 
into the forest,” muttered he. “They 
know we are here.” 

Then the firing continued, growing 
more and more vigorous, between the 
French soldiers, posted around the mill, 
and the Prussians, hidden behind the 
trees. The balls whistled above the 
Morelle, without damaging either side. 
The fusillade was irregular, the shots 
coming from every bush; and still only 
the little puffs of smoke, tossed gently 
by the breeze, were seen. This lasted 
nearly two hours. The officer hummed 
a tune with an air of indifference. Fran- 
coise and Dominique, who had remained 
in the court yard, raised themselves on 
tiptoe and looked over a low wall. They 
were particularly interested in a little 
soldier, posted on the shore of the 
Morelle, behind the remains of an old 
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batteau; he stretched himself out flat 
on the ground, watched, fired, and then 
glided into a ditch a trifle further back 
to reload his gun; and his movements 
were so droll, so tricky and so supple, 
that they smiled as they looked at him. 
He must have perceived the head of a 
Prussian, for he arose quickly and 
brought his weapon to his shoulder; but, 
before he could fire, he uttered a cry, 
fell and rolled into the ditch, where, for 
an instant, his legs twitched convul- 
sively like the claws of a chicken just 
killed. The little soldier had received a 
ball full in the breast. He was the first 
man slain.  Instinctively, Francoise 
seized Dominique’s hand and clasped it 
with a nervous contraction. 

“Move away,” said the captain. “You 
are within range of the balls.” 

At that moment, a sharp little thud 
was heard in the old elm, and a frag- 
ment of a branch came whirling down. 
But the two young folks did not stir; 
they were nailed to the spot by anxiety 
to see what was going on. On the edge 
of the wood, a Prussian had suddenly 
come out from behind a tree as from a 
theatre stage entrance, beating the air 
with his hands and falling backwards. 
Nothing further moved; the two corpses 
seemed asleep in the broad sunlight; 
not a living soul was seen in the scorch- 
ing country. Even the crack of the 
fusillade had ceased. The Morelle alone 
whispered in its clear tones. 

Pére Merlier looked at the captain 
with an air of surprise, as if to ask him 
if the struggle was over. 

“They are getting ready for some- 
thing worse,” muttered the officer. 
“Don’t trust appearances. Move away 
from there.” 
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He had not finished speaking when 
there was a terrible discharge of 
musketry. The great elm was riddled 
and a host of leaves shot into the air. 
The Prussians had happily fired too 
high. Dominique dragged, almost car- 
ried Francoise away, while Pere Merlier 
followed them, shouting: 

“Go down into the cellar; the walls 
are solid!” 

But they did not heed him; they en- 
tered the huge hall, where ten soldiers 
were waiting in silence, watching through 
the chinks in the closed window- 
shutters. The captain was alone in the 
courtyard, crouching behind the little 
wall, while the furious discharges con- 
tinued. Without, the soldiers he had 
posted gave ground only foot by foot. 
However, they re-entered one by one, 
crawling, when the enemy had dislodged 
them from their hiding-places. Their 
orders were to gain time, and not show 
themselves that the Prussians might re- 
main in ignorance as to what force was 
before them. Another hour went by. 
As a sergeant arrived, saying that but 
two or three more men remained with- 
out, the captain glanced at his watch, 
muttering: 

“Half-past two o’clock. We must 
hold the position four hours longer.” 

He caused the great gate of the court- 
yard to be closed, and every preparation 
was made for an energetic resistance. 
As the Prussians were on the opposite 
side of the Morelle, an immediate as- 
sault was not to be feared. There was 
a bridge two kilométres away, but they 
evidently were not aware of its ex- 
istence, and it was hardly likely that 
they would attempt to ford the river. 
The officer, therefore, simply ordered the 
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highway to be watched. Every effort 
would be made in the direction of the 
country.. 

Again the fusillade had ceased. The 
mill seemed dead beneath the glowing 
sun. Not a shutter was open; no sound 
came from the interior. At length, little 
by little, the Prussians showed them- 
selves at the edge of the forest of 
Gagny. They stretched their necks, 
and grew bold. In the mill, several sol- 
diers had already raised their guns to 
their shoulders; but the captain cried: 

“No, no; wait. Let them come 
nearer.” 

They were exceedingly prudent, gaz- 
ing at the mill with a suspicious air. The 
silent and sombre old structure, with its 
curtains of ivy, filled them with uneasi- 
ness. Nevertheless, they advanced. 
When fifty of them were in the opposite 
meadow, the officer uttered the single 
word: 

“Fire!” 

A crash was heard, isolated shots 
followed. Francoise, all of a tremble, 
had mechanically put her hands to 
her ears. Dominique, behind the 
soldiers, looked on; when the smoke 
had somewhat lifted, he saw three Prus- 
sians stretched upon their backs in the 
centre of the meadow. The others had 
thrown themselves behind the willows 
and poplars. Then, the siege began. 

For more than an hour, the mill was 
riddled with balls. They dashed against 
the old walls like hail. When they 
struck the stones they were heard to 
flatten and fall into the water. They 
buried themselves in the wood with a 
hollow sound. Occasionally, a sharp 
crack announced that the mill wheel 
had been hit. The soldiers in the in- 


terior were careful of their shots; they 
fired only when they could take aim. 
From time to time, the captain con- 
sulted his watch. As a ball broke a 
shutter and ploughed into the ceiling, 
he said to himself: 

“Four o’clock. We shall never be 
able to hold out!” 

Little by little, the terrible fusillade 
weakened the old mill. A shutter fell 
into the water, pierced like a bit of lace, 
and it was necessary to replace it with 
a mattress. Pére Merlier constantly 
exposed himself to ascertain the extent 
of the damage done to his poor wheel, 
the cracking of which made his heart 
ache. All would be over with it this 
time; never could he repair it. Domi- 
nique had implored Francoise to with- 
draw, but she had refused to leave him; 
she was seated behind a huge oaken 
clothes-press, which protected her. A 
ball, however, struck the clothes-press, 
the sides of which gave forth a hollow 
sound. Then, Dominique placed him- 
self in front of Francoise. He had not 
yet fired a shot; he held his gun in his 
hand, but was unable to approach the 
windows, which ,were altogether oc- 
cupied by the soldiers. At each dis- 
charge, the floor shook. 

“Attention! attention!” 
cried the captain. 

He had just seen a great dark mass 
emerge from the wood. Immediately a 
formidable platoon fire opened. It was 
like a water-spout passing over the mill. 
Another shutter was shattered, and, 
through the gaping opening of the win- 
dow, the balls entered. Two soldiers 
rolled upon the floor. One of them lay 
like a stone; they pushed the body 
against the wall because it was in the 


suddenly 
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way. The other twisted in agony, 
begging his comrades to finish him; but 
they paid no attention to him. The 
balls entered in a constant stream; each 
man took care of himself and strove to 
find a loop-hole through which to re- 
turn the fire. A third soldier was hit; 
he uttered not a word; he fell on the 
edge of a table, with eyes fixed and 
haggard. Opposite these dead men, 
Francoise, stricken with horror, had me- 
chanically pushed away her chair to sit 
on the floor against the wall; she 
thought she would take up less room 
there and not be in so much danger. 
Meanwhile, the soldiers had collected all 
the mattresses of the household and 
partially stopped up the window with 
them. The hall was filled with wrecks, 
with broken weapons and demolished 
furniture. 

“Five o'clock,” said the 
“Keep up your courage! 
about to try to cross the river 

At that moment, Francoise uttered a 
cry. A ball which had ricochetted had 
grazed her forehead. Several drops of 
blood appeared. Dominique stared at 
her; then, approaching the window, he 
fired his first shot. Once started, he 
did not stop. He loaded and fired with- 
out heeding what was pasisng around 
him, but from time to time he glanced 
at Francoise. He was very deliberate 
and aimed with care. The Prussians, 
keeping beside the poplars, attempted 
the passage of the Morelle, as the cap- 
tain had predicted; but, as soon as a 
man strove to cross, he fell, shot in the 
head by Dominique. The captain, who 
had his eyes on the young man, was 
amazed. He complimented him, say- 
ing that he should be glad to have many 


captain, 
They are 


}?? 


_ bridge. 


such skilful marksmen. Dominique did 
not hear him. A ball cut his shoulder, 
another wounded his arm, but he con- 
tinued to fire. 

There were two more dead men. The 
mangled mattresses no longer stopped 
the windows. The last discharge 
seemed as if it would have carried away 
the mill. The position had ceased to 
be tenable. Nevertheless, the captain 
said, firmly: 

“Hold your ground for half an hour 
more!” 

Now, he counted the minutes. He 
had promised his chiefs to hold the 
enemy in check there until evening, and 
he would not give an inch before the 
hour he had fixed on for the retreat. 
He preserved his amiable air and smiled 
upon Francoise to reassure her. He had 
picked up the gun of a dead soldier and 
himself was firing. 

Only four soldiers remained in the 
hall. The Prussians appeared in a body 
on the other side of the Morelle, and 
it was clear that they intended speedily 
to cross the river. A few minutes more 
elapsed. The stubborn captain would 
not order the retreat. Just then, a ser- 
geant hastened to him and said: 

“They are upon the highway; they 
will take us in the rear!” 

The Prussians must have found the 
The captain pulled out his 
watch and looked at it. 

“Five minutes longer,” said he. “They 
cannot get here before that time!” 

Then, at six o’clock exactly, he at 
last consented to lead his men out 
through a little door which opened into 
a lane. From there they threw them- 
selves into a ditch; they gained the 
forest of Sauval. Before taking his 
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departure, the captain bowed very 
politely to Pére Merlier and made his 
excuses, adding: 

“Amuse them! We will return!” 

Dominique was now alone in the hall. 
He was still firing, hearing nothing, un- 
derstanding nothing. He felt only the 
need of defending Francoise. He had 
not the least suspicion in the world that 
the soldiers had retreated. He aimed 
and killed his man at every shot. Sud- 
denly, there was a loud noise. The 
Prussians had entered the courtyard 
from behind. Dominique fired a last 
shot, and they fell upon him while his 
gun was yet smoking. 

Four men held him. Others voci- 
ferated around him in a frightful lan- 
guage. They were ready to slaughter 
him on the spot. Francoise, with a sup- 
plicating look, had cast herself before 
him. But an officer entered and or- 
dered the prisoner to be delivered up to 
him. After exchanging a few words in 
German with the soldiers, he turned 
towards Dominique and said to him, 
roughly, in very good French: 

“You will be shot in two hours!” 


CHAPTER III 
THE FLIGHT 


Ir was a settled rule of the German 
staff that every Frenchman, not belong- 
ing to the regular army, taken with arms 
in his hands should be shot. The 
militia companies themselves were not 
recognized as belligerents. By thus 
making terrible examples of the peasants 
who defended their homes, the Germans 
hoped to prevent the levy en masse, 
which they feared. 


The officer, a tall, lean man of fifty, 
briefly questioned Dominique. Although 
he spoke remarkably pure French, he 
had a stiffness altogether Prussian. 

“Do you belong to this district?” 
asked he. 

“No; I am a Belgian,’ 
young man. 

“Why then did you take up arms? 
The fighting did not concern you!” 

Dominique made no reply. At that 
moment, the officer saw Francoise who 
was standing by, very pale, listening; 
upon her white forehead her slight 
would had put a red bar. He looked at 
the young folks, one after the other, 
seemed to understand matters and con- 
tented himself with adding: 

“You do not deny having fired, do 
you?” 

“T fired as often as I could!” re- 
sponded Dominique, tranquilly. 

This confession was useless, for he 
was black with powder, covered with 
sweat and stained with a few drops of 
blood which had flowed from the 
scratch on his shoulder. 


vs 


answered the 


“Very well,” said the officer. “You 
will be shot in two hours!” 
Francoise did not cry out. She 


clasped her hands and raised them with 
a gesture of mute despair. The officer 
noticed this gesture. Two soldiers had 
taken Dominique to a neighboring apart- 
ment, where they were to keep watch 
over him. The young girl had fallen 
upon a chair, totally overcome; she 
could not weep, she was suffocating. 
The officer had continued to examine 
her. At last he spoke to her 

“Ts that young man your brother?” 
he demanded. 


She shook her head negatively. The 
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German siood stiffly on his feet, with- 
out a smile. Then, after a short silence, 
he again asked: 

“Has he lived long in the district?” 

She nodded affirmatively. 

“In that case, he ought to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the neighboring 
forests.” 

This time, she spoke. 

“He is thoroughly acquainted with 
them, Monsieur,” said she, looking at 
him with considerable surprise. 

He said nothing further to her, but 
turned upon his heel, demanding that 
the mayor of the village should be 
brought to him. But Francoise had 
arisen, with a slight blush on her 
countenance; thinking that she had 
seized the aim of the officer’s questions, 
she had recovered hope. She herself 
ran to find her father. 

Peré Merlier, as soon as the firing 
had ceased, had quickly descended to 
the wooden gallery to examine his wheel. 
He adored his daughter; he had a solid 
friendship for Dominique, his future 
son-in-law; but his wheel also held a 
large place in his heart. Since the two 
young ones, as he called them, had 
come safe and sound out of the fight, 
he thought of his other tenderness, 
which had suffered greatly. Bent over 
the huge wooden carcass, he was study- 
ing its wounds with a sad air. Five 
buckets were shattered to pieces; the 
central framework was riddled. He 
thrust his fingers in the bullet holes to 
measure their depth; he thought how 
he could repair all these injuries. Fran- 
coise found him already stopping up 
the clefts with rubbish and moss. 

“Father,” said she, “you are wanted.” 

And she wept, at last, as she told 


him what she had just heard. Peére 
Merlier tossed his head. People were 
not shot in such a summary fashion. 
The matter must be looked after. He 
re-entered the mill, with his silent and 
tranquil air. When the officer de- 
manded of him provisions for his men, 
he replied that the inhabitants of Ro- 
creuse were not accustomed to be 
treated roughly, and that nothing would 
be obtained from them if violence were 
employed. He would see to everything 
but on condition that he was not inter- 
fered with. The officer at first seemed 
irritated by his calm tone; then, he gave 
way before the old man’s short and 
clear words. He even called him back 
and asked him: 

“What is the name of that wood op- 
posite?” 

“The forest of Sauval.” 

“What is its extent?” 

The miller looked at him fixedly. 

“T do not know,” he answered. 

And he went away. An hour later, 
the contribution of war in provisions 
and money, demanded by the officer, 
was in the courtyard of the mill. Night 
came on. Francoise watched with anx- 
iety the movements of the soldiers. 
She hung about the room in which 
Dominique was imprisoned. Towards 
seven o'clock, she experienced a 
poignant emotion. She saw the officer 
enter the prisoner’s apartment, and, for 
a quarter of an hour, heard their voices 
in loud conversation. For an instant, 
the officer reappeared upon the thres- 
hold to give an order in German, which 
she did not understand; but, when 
twelve men ranged themselves in the 
courtyard, their guns on their shoulders, 
she trembled and felt as if about to 
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faint. All then was over: the execu- 
tion was going to take place. The 
twelve men stood there ten minutes, 
Dominique’s voice continuing to be 
raised in a tone of violent refusal, Fin- 
ally, the officer came out, saying, as he 
roughly shut the door: 

“Very well; reflect. 
to-morrow morning.” 

And, with a gesture, he ordered the 
twelve men to break ranks. Francoise 
was stupefied. Pére Merlier, who had 
been smoking his pipe and looking at 
the platoon simply with an air of curi- 
osity, took her by the arm with pa- 
ternal gentleness. He led her to her 
chamber, 

“Be calm,” said he, “‘and try to sleep. 
To-morrow, when it is light, we will 
see what can be done.” 

As he withdrew, he prudently locked 
her in. It was his opinion that women 
are good for nothing, and that they spoil 
everything when they take a hand in a 
serious affair. But Francoise did not 
retire. She sat for a long while upon 
the side of her bed, listening to the 
noises of the house. The German sol- 
diers, encamped in the courtyard, sang 
and laughed; they must have been eat- 
ing and drinking until eleven o'clock, 
for the racket did not cease an instant. 
In the mill itself, heavy footsteps re- 
sounded from time to time, without 
doubt those of the sentinels who were 
being relieved. But she was interested 
most by the sounds she could distinguish 
in the apartment beneath her chamber. 
Many times she stretched herself out at 
full length and put her ear to the floor. 
That apartment was the one in which 
Dominique was confined. He must 
have been walking back and forth from 


I give you until 


the window to the wall, for she long 
heard the regular cadence of his steps. 
Then, deep silence ensued; he had, 
doubtless, seated himself. Finally, every 
noise ceased and all was as if asleep. 
When slumber appeared to her to have 
settled on the house, she opened her 
window as gently as possible and leaned 
her elbows on the sill, 

Without, the night had a warm 
serenity. The slender crescent of the 
moon, which was sinking behind the 
forest of Sauval, lighted up the coun- 
try with the glimmer of a night-lamp. 
The lengthened shadows of the tall trees 
barred the meadows with black, while 
the grass in uncovered spots assumed 
the softness of greenish velvet. But 
Francoise did not pause to admire the 
mysterious charms of the night. She 
examined the country, searching for the 
sentinels whom the Germans had posted 
obliquely. She clearly saw their shadows 
extending like the rounds of a ladder 
along the Morelle. Only one was be- 
fore the mill, on the other shore of the 
river, beside a willow the branches of 
which dipped in the water. Francoise 
saw him plainly. He was a tall man and 
was standing motionless, his face turned 
towards the sky, with the dreamy air 
of a shepherd, 

When she had carefully inspected the 
locality, she again seated herself on her 
bed. She remained there an hour, deeply 
absorbed. Then, she listened once 
more: there was not a sound in the mill. 
She returned to the window and glanced 
out; but, doubtless, one of the horns of 
the moon, which was still visible be- 
hind the trees, made her uneasy, for 
she resumed her waiting attitude. At 
last, she thought the proper time had 
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come. The night was as black as jet; 
she could no longer see the sentinel op- 
posite; the country spread out like a 
pool of ink. She strained her ear for 
an instant and made her decision. 
Passing near the window, was an iron 
ladder, the bars fastened to the wall, 
which mounted from the wheel to the 
garret, and formerly enabled the millers 
to reach certain machinery; afterwards, 
the mechanism had been altered, and 
for a long while, the ladder had been 
hidden under the thick ivy which cov- 
ered that side of the mill. 

Francoise bravely climbed out of her 
window and grasped one of the bars of 
the ladder. She began to descend. 
Her skirts embarrassed her ‘greatly. 
Suddenly a stone was detached from 
the wall and fell into the Morelle with 
a loud splash. She stopped, with an 
icy shiver of fear. Then, she realized 
that the waterfall, with its continuous 
roar, would drown every noise she 
might make, and she descended more 
courageously, feeling the ivy with her 
foot, assuring herself that the rounds 
were firm. When she was at the height 
of the chamber which served as Domi- 
nique’s prison, she paused. An unfore- 
seen difficulty nearly caused her to lose 
all’ her courage: the window of the 
chamber was not directly below that 
of her apartment. She hung off from 
the ladder, but, when she stretched out 
her arm, her hand encountered only the 
wall. Must she, then, ascend without 
pushing her plan to completion? Her 
arms were fatigued; the murmur of the 
Morelle beneath her commenced to 
make her dizzy. Then, she tore from 
the wall little fragments of plaster and 
threw them against Dominique’s win- 


dow. He did not hear; he was, doubt- 
less, asleep. She crumbled more plaster 
from the wall, scraping the skin off her 
fingers. She was utterly exhausted; 
she felt herself falling backwards, when 
Dominique, at last, softly opened the 
window. 

“Tt is I!” murmured she. 
quickly; I am falling!” 

It was the first time that she had 
addressed him familiarly. Leaning out, 
he seized her and drew her into the 
chamber. There, she gave vent to a 
flood of tears, stifling her sobs that she 
might not be heard. Then, by a su- 
preme effort, she calmed herself. 

“Are you guarded?” asked she, in a 
low voice. 

Dominique, still stupefied at seeing 
her thus, nodded his head affirmatively, 
pointing to the door. On the other side 
they heard some one snoring; the sen- 
tinel, yielding to sleep, had thrown 
himself on the floor, against the door, 
arguing that, by disposing himself thus, 
the prisoner could not escape. 

“You must fly,’ resumed Francoise, 
excitedly. “I have come to beg you to 
do so and to bid you farewell.” 

But he did not seem to hear her. He 
repeated: 

“What! is it you, is it you? 
what fear you caused me! 
have killed yourself!” 

He seized her hands; he kissed them. 

“How I love you, Francoise!” mur- 
mured he. “You are as courageous as 
good. I had only one dread: that I 
should die without seeing you again. 
But you are here, and now they can 
shoot me. When I have passed a quar- 
ter of an hour with you, I shall be 
ready.” 


“Catch me 


Oh! 
You might 
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Little by little, he had drawn her to 
him, and she leaned her head upon his 
shoulder. The danger made them dearer 
to each other. They forgot everything 
in that warm clasp. 

“Ah! Francoise,” resumed Dominique, 
In a caressing voice, “this is Saint-Louis’ 
Day, the day so long awaited of our 
marriage. Nothing has been able to 
separate us, since we are both here 
alone, faithful to the appointment. Is 
not this our wedding morning?” 

“Ves, yes,” repeated she, “ it is our 
wedding morning.” 

They tremblingly exchanged a kiss. 
But, all at once, she disengaged herself 
from Dominique’s arms; she remem- 
bered the terrible reality. 

“You must fly, you must fly,” 
whispered she. “There is not a minute 
to be lost!” 

And, as he stretched out his arms in 
the darkness to clasp her again, she 
said, tenderly: 

“Oh! I implore you to listen to me! 
If you die, I shall die also! In an 
hour it will be light. I want you to go 


at once.” 
Then, rapidly, she explained her 
plan. The iron ladder descended to the 


mill wheel; there he could climb down 
the buckets and get into the boat which 
was hidden away in a nook. . After- 
wards, it would be easy for him to reach 
the other bank of the river and escape. 

“But what of the sentinels?” asked 
he: 

“There is only one, opposite, at the 
foot of the first willow.” 

“What if he should see me and at- 
tempt to give an alarm?” 

Francoise shivered. She placed in 


his hand a knife she had brought with 
her. There was a brief silence. 

“What is to become of your father 
and yourself?” resumed Dominique. 
“No, I cannot fly! When I am gone, 
those soldiers will, perhaps, massacre 
you both! You do not know them. 
They offered me my life if I would con- 
sent to guide them through the forest of 
Sauval. When they discover my escape, 
they will be capable of anything!” 

The young girl did not stop to argue. 
She said, simply, in reply to all the rea- 
sons he advanced: 

“Out of love for me, fly! If you love 
me, Dominique, do not remain here 
another moment!” 

Then, she promised to climb back to 
her chamber. No. one would know that 
she had helped him. She finally threw 
her arms around him, to convince him 
with an embrace, with a burst of extra- 
ordinary love. He was vanquished. He 
asked but one more question: 

“Can you swear to me that your 
father knows what you have done and 
that he advises me to fly?” 

“My father sent me!” 
Frangoise, boldly. 

She told a falsehood. At that mo- 
ment, she had only cne immense need: 
to know that he was safe, to escape 
from the abominable thought that the 
sun would be the signal for his death. 
When he was far away every misfor- 
tune might fall upon her; that would 
seem delightful to her, from the mo- 
ment he was secure. The selfishness of 
her tenderness desired that he should 
live, before everything. 

“Very well,” said Dominique; “I will 
do what you wish.” 

They said nothing more. 


answered 


Dominique 
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re-opened the window. But, suddenly, 
a sound froze them. The door was 
shaken, and they thought that it was 
about to be opened. Evidently, a patrol 
had heard their voices. Standing, locked 
in each other’s arms, they waited in un- 
speakable anguish. The door was shaken 
a second time, but it did not open. 
They uttered low sighs of relief; they 
comprehended that the soldier who was 
asleep against the door must have 
turned over. In fact, silence succeeded; 
the snoring was resumed. 

Dominique exacted that Francoise 
should ascend to her chamber before he 
departed. He clasped her in his arms 
and bade her a mute adieu. Then, he 
aided her to seize the ladder and clung 
to it in his turn. But he refused to 
descend a single round until convinced 
that she was in her apartment. When 
Francoise had entered her window, she 
let fall, in a voice as light as a breath: 

“Au revoir, my love!” 

She leaned her elbows on the sill and 
strove to follow Dominique with her 
eyes. The night was yet very dark. 
She searched for the sentinel, but 
could not see him; the willow alone 
made a pale stain in the midst of the 
gloom. For an instant, she heard the 
sound produced by Dominique’s body in 
passing along the ivy. Then, the 
wheel cracked, and there was a slight 
agitation in the water which told her 
that the young man had found the boat. 
A moment afterwards, she distinguished 
the sombre silhouette of the bateau on 
the gray surface of the Morelle. Ter- 
rible anguish seized upon her. Each in- 
stant, she thought she heard the sen- 
tinel’s cry of alarm; the smallest sounds 
scattered through the gloom seemed to 


her the hurried tread of soldiers, the 
clatter of weapons, the charging of 
guns. Nevertheless, the seconds elapsed 
and the country maintained its pro- 
found peace. Dominique must have 
reached the other side of the river. 
Francoise saw nothing more. The si- 
lence was majestic. She heard a 
shuffling of feet, a hoarse cry and the 
hollow fall of a body. Afterwards, the 
silence grew deeper. Then, as if she 
had felt Death pass by, she stood, 
chilled through and through, staring 
into the thick night. 


CHAPTER IV 
A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE 


At dawn, a clamor of voices shook 
the mill. Pére Merlier opened the door 
of Francoise’s chamber. She went down 
into the courtyard, pale and very calm. 
But, there, she could not repress a 
shiver, as she saw the corpse of a Prus- 
sian soldier, stretched out on a cloak 
beside the well. 

Around the body, troops gesticulated, 
uttering cries of fury. Many of them 
shook their fists at the village. Mean- 
while, the officer had summoned Pére 
Merlier as the mayor of the commune. 

“Look!” said he to him, in a voice 
almost choking with anger. “There lies 
one of our men who was found as- 
sassinated upon the bank of the river. 


‘We must make a terrible example, and 


I count on you to aid us in discovering 
the murderer.” 

“As you choose,” answered the mil- 
ler, with his usual stoicism; “but you 
will find it no easy task.” 

The officer stooped and drew aside 


eee 


| 
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a part of the cloak which hid the face 
of the dead man. Then, appeared a 
horrible wound. The sentinel had been 
struck in the throat, and the weapon 
had remained in the cut. It was a 
kitchen knife with a black handle. 

“Examine that knife,” said the officer 
to Pere Merlier; “perhaps, it will help 
us in our search.” 

The old man gave a start, but 
recovered control of himself immedi- 
ately. He replied, without moving a 
muscle of his face: 

“Everybody in the district has similar 
knives. Doubtless, your man was weary 
of fighting and put an end to his own 
life. It looks like it!” 

“Mind what you say!” cried the of- 
ficer, furiously. “I do not know what 
prevents me from setting fire to the 
four corners of the village!” 

Happily, in his rage, he did not notice 
the deep trouble pictured on Frangoise’s 
countenance. She had been forced to 
sit down on a stone bench near the well. 
Despite herself, her eyes were fixed 
upon the corpse, stretched out on the 
ground almost at her feet. It was that 
of a tall and handsome man, who re- 
sembled Dominique, with flaxen hair 
and blue eyes. This resemblance made 
her heart ache. She thought that, per- 
haps, the dead soldier had left behind 
him, in Germany, a sweetheart who 
would weep her eyes out for him, She 
recognized her knife in the throat of the 
murdered man. She had killed him. 

The officer was talking of striking 
Rocreuse with terrible measures, when 
soldiers, came running to him. Domi- 
nique’s escape had just been discovered. 
Tt caused an extreme agitation. The 
officer went to the apartment in which 


the prisoner had been confined, looked 
out of the window which had remained 
open, understood everything and re- 
turned exasperated. 

Pere Merlier seemed greatly vexed by 
Dominique’s flight. 

“The imbecile!” he muttered. 
has ruined all!” 

Francoise heard him and was over- 
come with anguish. But the miller did 
not suspect her of complicity in the 
affair. He tossed his head, saying to 
her in an undertone: 

“We are in a nice scrape!” 

“Tt was that wretch who assassinated 
the soldier! I am sure of it!” cried the 
officer. “He has undoubtedly reached 
the forest. But he must be found for 
us, or the village shall pay for him!” 

Turning to the miller, he said: 

“See here; you ought to know where 
he is hidden!” 

Pére Merlier laughed silently, point- 
ing to the wide stretch of wooden hills. 

“Do you expect to find a man in 
there?” said he. 

“Oh! there must be nooks there with 
which you are acquainted. I will give 
you ten men. You must guide them.” 

“As you please. But it will take a 
week to search all the woods in the 
vicinity.” 

The old man’s tranquillity enraged the 
officer. In fact, the latter comprehended 
the absurdity of this search. At that 
moment, he saw Francoise, pale and 
trembling, on the bench. The anxious 
attitude of the young girl struck him. 
He was silent for an instant, during 
which he in turn examined the miller 
and his daughter. 

At length, he demanded roughly of 
the old man: 


“He 
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“Ts not that fellow your child’s 
lover?” 

Pére Merlier grew livid, and seemed 
about to hurl himself upon the officer 
to strangle him. He stiffened himself, 
but made no answer. Francoise buried 
her face in her hands. 

“Yes, that’s it!” continued the Prus- 
sian, “and you or your daughter helped 
him to escape! One of you is his ac- 
complice! For the last time, will you 
give him up to us?” 

The miller uttered not a word. He 
turned away and looked into space with 
an air of indifference, as if the officer 
had not addressed him. This brought 
the latter’s rage to a head. 

“Very well!” shouted he. 
be shot in his place!” 

And he again ordered out the platoon 
of execution. Pére Merlier remained as 
stoical as ever. He hardly even 
shrugged his shoulders; all this drama 
appeared to him in bad taste. Without 
doubt, he did not believe that they 
would shoot a man so lightly. But, 
when the platoon drew up before him, 
he said, gravely: 

“So, it is serious, is it? Go on with 
you bloody work, then! If you must 
have a victim, I will do as well as an- 
other!” 

But Francoise started up, terrified, 
stammering: 

“In pity, Monsieur, do no harm to 


“You shall 


my father! Kill me in his stead! I 
aided Dominique to fly! I alone am 
guilty!” 


“Hush, my child!” cried Pére Mer- 
lier. “Why do you tell an untruth? 
She passed the night locked in her 
chamber, Monsieur. She tells a false- 
hood, I assure you!” 


_it would be the sooner over. 


“No, I do not tell a falsehood!” re- 
sumed the young girl, ardently. “I 
climbed out of my window and went 
down the iron ladder; I urged Domi- 
nique to fly. This is the truth, the 
whole truth!” 

The old man became very pale. He 
saw clearly in her eyes that she did 
not lie, and her story terrified him. Ah! 
these children, with their hearts, how 
they spoil everything! Then, he grew 
angry and exclaimed: 

“She is mad; do not heed her. She 
tells you stupid tales. Come, finish your 
work!” 

She still protested. She knelt, clasp- 
ing her hands. The officer tranquilly 
watched this dolorous struggle. 

“Mon Dieu!” said he, at last, “I 
take your father because I have not the 
other. Find the fugitive and the old 
man shall be set at liberty!” 

She gazed at him with staring eyes, 
astonished at the atrocity of the propo- 
sition. 

“How horrible!” murmured _ she. 
“Where do you think I can find Domi- 
nique at this hour? He has departed; 
I know no more about him.” 

“Come, make your choice—him or 
your father.” 

“Oh! mon Dieu! how can I choose! 
If I knew where Dominique was, I 
could not choose! You are cutting my 
heart. I would rather die at once. Yes, 
Kill me, 
I implore you, kill me!” 

This scene of despair and tears finally 
made the officer impatient. He cried 
out: 

“Fnough! I will be merciful: I con- 
sent to give you two hours. If, in that 
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time, your lover is not here, your 
father will be shot in his place!” 

He caused Pére Merlier to be taken 
to the chamber which had served as 
Dominique’s prison. The old man de- 
manded tobacco and began to smoke. 
Upon his impassible face not the slight- 
est emotion was visible. But, when 
alone, as he smoked, he shed two big 
tears which ran slowly down his cheeks. 
His poor, dear child, how she was suf- 
fering! 

Francoise remained in the middle of 
the courtyard. Prussian soldiers passed, 
laughing. Some of them spoke to her, 
uttered jokes she could not understand. 
She stared at the door through which 
her father had disappeared. With a 
slow movement she put her hand to her 
forehead, as if to prevent it from burst- 


ing. 

The officer turned upon his heel, say- 
ing: 

“You have two hours. Try to utilize 
them.” 


She had two hours. This phrase 
buzzed in her ears. Then, mechanically, 
she quitted the courtyard; she walked 
straight ahead. Where should she go? 
—what should she do? She did not 
even try to make a decision, because 
she well understood the inutility of her 
efforts. However, she wished to see Do- 
minique. They could have an under- 
standing together; they might, perhaps, 
find an expedient. And, amid the con- 
fusion of her thoughts, she went down 
to the shore of the Morelle, which she 
crossed below the sluice, at a spot where 
there were huge stones. Her feet led 
her beneath the first willow, in the 
corner of the meadow. As she stooped, 
she saw a pool of blood which made 


her turn pale. It was there the murder 
had been committed. She followed the 
track of Dominique in the trodden 
grass; he must have run, for she per- 
ceived a line of long footprints stretch- 
ing across the meadow. Then, further 
on, she lost these traces. But, in a 
neighboring field, she thought she found 
them again. The new trail conducted 
her to the edge of the forest, where 
every indication was effaced. 

Francoise, nevertheless, plunged be- 
neath the trees. It solaced her to be 
alone. She sat down for an instant; 
but, at the thought that time was 
passing, she leaped to her feet. How 
long had it been since she left the 
mill? Five minutes?—half an hour? 
She had lost all conception of time. 
Perhaps, Dominique had concealed him- 
self in a copse she knew of, where they 
had, one afternoon, eaten filberts to- 
gether. She hastened to the copse, 
searched it. Only a blackbird flew away, 
uttering its soft, sad note. Then, she 
thought he might have taken refuge in 
a hollow of the rocks, where it had 
sometimes been his custom to lie in 
wait for game; but the hollow of the 
rocks was empty. What good was it to 
hunt for him?—she would never find 
him; but, little by little, the desire to 
discover him toox entire possession of 
her, and she hastened her steps. The 
idea that he might have climbed a tree 
suddenly occurred to her. She ad- 
vanced with uplifted eyes, and, that he 
might be made aware of her presence, 
she called him every fifteen or twenty 
steps. Cuckoos answered; a breath of 
wind which passed through the branches 
made her believe that he was there and 
was descending, Once, she even imag- 
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ined she saw him: she stopped, almost 
choked, and wished to fly. What was 
she to say to him? Had she come to 
take him back to be shot? Oh! no, 
she would not tell him what had hap- 
pened. She would cry out to him to 
escape, not to remain in the neighbor- 
hood. Then, the thought that her 
father was waiting for her gave her a 
sharp pain. She fell upon the turf, 
weeping, crying aloud: 

“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
here!” 

She was mad to have come. And, 
asi if seized with fear, she ran, she 
sought to leave the forest. Three times, 
she deceived herself; she thought she 
never again would find the mill, when 
she entered a meadow just opposite 
Rocreuse. As soon as she saw the vil- 
lage, she paused. Was she going to 
return alone? 

She was still hesitating, when a voice 
softly called: 

“Francoise! Francoise!” : 

And she saw Dominique, who had 
raised his head above the edge of a 
ditch. Just God! she had found him! 
Did Heaven wish his death? She 
restrained a cry; she let herself glide 
into the ditch. 

“Are you searching for me?” asked 
the young man. 

“Ves,” answered she, her brain in a 
whirl, not knowing what she said. 

“What has happened?” 

She lowered her eyes stammered: 

“Nothing. I was uneasy; I wanted 
to see you.” 

Then, reassured, he explained to her 
that he had resolved not to go away. 
He was doubtful about the safety of 
herself and her father. Those Prussian 


Why am I 
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wretches were fully capable of taking 
vengeance upon women and old men. 
But everything was getting on well. He 
added, with a laugh: 

“Our wedding will take place in a 
week—I am sure of it.” 

Then, as she remained overwhelmed, 
he grew grave again and said: 

“But what ails your You are con- 
cealing something from me!” 
“No; I swear it to you. 

of breath from running.” 

He embraced her, saying that it was 
imprudent for them to be talking, and 
he wished to climb out of the ditch to 
return to the forest. She restrained 
him. She trembled. 

“Listen,” said she: “it would, perhaps, 
be wise for you to remain where you 
are. No one is searching for you; you 
have nothing to fear.” 

“Francoise, you are concealing some- 
thing from me,” repeated he. 

Again she swore that she was hiding 
nothing. She had simply wished to 
know that he was near her. And she 
stammered forth still further reasons. 
She seemed so strange to him that he 
now could not be induced to flee. Be- 
sides, he had faith in the return of the 
French. Troops had been seen in the 
direction of Sauval. 

“Ah! let them hurry, let them get 
here as soon as possible;” murmured 
she, fervently. 

At that moment, eleven o’clock 
sounded from the belfry of Rocreuse. 
The strokes were clear and distinct. She 
arose, with a terrified look; two hours 
had passed since she quitted the mill. 

“Hear me,” said she, rapidly: “if we 
have need of you, I will wave my hand- 
kechief from my chamber window.” 


I am out 


- watch the mill. 
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And she departed on a run, while 


_ Dominique, very uneasy, stretched him- 


self out upon the edge of the ditch to 
As she was about to 
enter Rocreuse, Francoise met an old 
beggar, Pére Bontemps, who knew 


_ everybody in the district. He bowed to 


her; he had just seen the miller in the 


midst of the Prussians; then, making 


the sign of the cross, and muttering 


_ broken words, he went on his way. 


“The two hours have passed,” said 
the officer when Francoise appeared. ~ 

Pére Merlier was there, seated upon 
the bench, beside the well. He was 
smoking. The young girl again begged, 
wept, sank on her knees. She wished 
to gain time. The hope of seeing the 
French return had imcreased in her, 
and, while lamenting, she thought she 
heard in the distance the measured 
tramp of an army. Oh! if they would 
come, if they would deliver them all! 

“Listen, Monsieur,’ said she: “an 
hour, another hour; you can grant us 
another hour!” 

But the officer remained inflexible. 
He even ordered two men to seize her 
and take her away, that they might 
quietly proceed with the execution of 
the old man. ‘Then, a frightful strug- 
gle took place in Francoise’s heart. She 
could not allow her father to be thus 
assassinated. No, no; she would die 
rather with Domimique. She was running 
towards her chamber, when Dominique 
himself entered the courtyard. 

The officer and the soldiers uttered 
a shout of triumph. But the young 
man, calmly, with a somewhat severe 
look, went up to Francoise, as if she 
had been the only person present. 

“You did wrong,” said he. “Why 


did you not bring me back? It re- 
mained for Pére Bontemps to tell me 
everything. But I am here!” 


CHAPTER V 
THE RETURN OF THE FRENCH 


Ir was three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Great black clouds, the trail of some 
neighboring storm, had slowly filled 
the sky. The yellow heavens, the brass 
covered uniforms, had changed the val- 
ley of Rocreuse, so gay in the sunlight, 
into a den of cut-throats full of sinister 
gloom. The Prussian officer had con- 
tented himself with causing Dominique 
to be imprisoned, without announcing 
what fate he reserved for him. Since 
noon, Francoise had been torn by ter- 
rible anguish. Despite her father’s en- 
treaties, she would not quit the court- 
yard. She was awaiting the French. 
But the hours sped on, night was ap- 
proaching, and she suffered the more as 
all the time gained did not seem to be 
likely to change the frightful dénoue- 
ment. 

About three o’clock, the Prussians 
made their preparations for departure. 
For an instant past, the officer had, as 
on the previous day, shut himself up 
with Dominique. Francoise realized 
that the young man’s life was in 
the balance. She clasped her hands, she 
prayed. Pére Merlier, beside her, main- 
tained silence and the rigid attitude of 
an old peasant, who does not struggle 
against fate. 

“Oh! mon Dieu! oh! mon Dieu 
murmured Francoise, “they are going to 
kill him!” 

The miller drew her to him, and 
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took her on his knees as if she had 
been a child. 

At that moment, the officer came out, 
while, behind him, two men brought 
Dominique. 

“Never! never!” cried the latter. 
am ready to die!” 

“Think well,’ resumed the officer. 
“The service you refuse me another will 
render us. I am generous: I offer you 
your life. I want you simply to guide 
us through the forest to Montredon. 
There must be pathways leading there.” 

Dominique was silent. 

“So, you persist in your infatuation, 
do you?” 

“Kill me and end all this!” replied 
the young man. 

Francoise, her hands clasped, suppli- 
cated him from afar. She had for- 
gotten everything; she would have 
advised him to commit an act of 
cowardice. But Pére Merlier seized her 
hands that the Prussians might not see 
her wild gestures. 

“He is right,’ whispered he: “it is 
better to die!” 

The platoon of execution was there. 
The officer awaited a sign of weakness 
on Dominique’s part. He still expected 
to conquer him. No one spoke. In the 
distance violent crashes of thunder were 
heard. Oppressive heat weighed upon 
the country. But, suddenly, amid the 
silence, a cry broke forth: 

“The French! the French!” 


con 


Yes, the French were at hand. Upon 


the Sauval highway, at the edge of the 
wood, the line of red pantaloons could 
be distinguished. In the mill there was 
an extraordinary agitation. The Prus- 
sian soldiers ran hither and thither, with 
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guttural exclamations. Not a shot had 
yet been fired. 

“The French! the French!” 
Francoise, clapping her hands. 

She was wild with joy. She escaped 
from her father’s grasp; she laughed 
and tossed her arms in the air. At 
last, they had come and come in time, 
since Dominique was still alive! 

A terrible platoon fire, which burst 
upon her ears like a clap of thunder, 
caused her to turn. The officer mut- 
tered between his teeth: 

“Before everything, let us settle this 
affair!” 

And, with his own hand pushing Do- 
minique against the wall of a shed, he 
ordered his men to fire. When Fran- 
coise looked, Dominique lay upon the 
ground, with blood streaming from his 
neck and shoulders. 

She did not weep; she stood stupefied. 
Her eyes grew fixed and she sat down 
under the shed, a few paces from the 
body. She stared at it, wringing her 
hands. The Prussians had seized Pére 
Merlier as a hostage. 

It was a stirring combat. The officer 
had rapidly posted his men, compre- 
hending that he could not beat. a re- 
treat without being cut to pieces. 
Hence, he would fight to the last. Now, 
the Prussians defended the mill and the 
French attacked it. The fusillade be- 
gan with unusual violence. For half 
an hour, it did not cease. Then, a 
hollow sound was heard, and a ball 
broke 2 main branch of the old elm. 
The French had cannon. A battery, 
stationed just above the ditch in which 
Dominique had hidden himself, swept 
the wide street of Rocreuse. The 
struggle could not last long. 


cried 


\ 


_in every part. 
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Ah! the poor mill! Balls pierced it 
Half of the roof was 


carried away. Two walls were battered 
' down. But it was on the side of the 
' Morelle that the destruction was most 


lamentable. 


The ivy, torn from the 


| tottering edifice, hung like rags; the 


| kinds, 


river was encumbered with wrecks of all 
and, through a breach, was 
visible Frangoise’s chamber with its bed, 
the white curtains of which were care- 
fully closed. Shot followed shot; the 
old wheel received two balls and gave 


' vent to an agonizing groan: the buckets 


were borne off by the current, the 
framework was crushed. The soul of 


_ the gay mill had left it! 


Then, the French began the assault. 
There was a furious fight with swords 
and bayonets. Beneath the rust-colored 


sky, the valley was choked with the 


dead. The broad meadows had a wild 
look, with their tall, isolated trees and 
their hedges of poplars which stained 
them with shade. To the right and to 
the left, the forests were like the walls 
of an ancient amphitheatre which en- 
closed the fighting gladiators, while the 
springs, the fountains and the flowing 
brooks seemed to sob amid the panic of 
the country. 

Beneath the shed, Francoise still sat 
near Dominique’s body; she had not 
moved. Pére Merlier had received a 
slight wound. The Prussians were ex- 
terminated, but the ruined mill was on 
fire in a dozen places. The French 
rushed into the courtyard, headed by 
their captain. It was his first success 
of the war. His face beamed with 
triumph. He waved his sword, shout- 
ing: 


“Victory! victory!” 

On seeing the wounded miller, who 
was endeavoring to comfort Francoise, 
and noticing the body of Dominique, 
his joyous look changed to one of sad- 
ness. Then, he knelt beside the young 
man, and, tearing open his blouse, put 
his hand to his heart. 

“Thank God!” he cried, “it is yet 
beating! Send for the surgeon!” 

At the captain’s words, Francoise 
leaped to her feet. 

“There is hope!” she cried. 
tell me there is hope!” 

At that moment, the surgeon ap- 
peared. He made a hasty examination, 
and said: 

“The young man is severely hurt, 
but life is not extinct, he can be saved!” 

By the surgeon’s orders, Dominique 
was transported to a neighboring cot- 
tage, where he was placed in bed. His 
wounds were dressed, restoratives were 
administered and he soon recovered con- 
sciousness. When he opened his eyes, 
he saw Francoise sitting beside him and, 
through the open window, caught sight 
of Pére Merlier talking with the French 
captain. He passed his hand over his 
forehead with a bewildered air, and 
said: 

“They did not kill me, after all!” 

“No,” replied Francoise. “The French 
came and their surgeon saved you.” 

Pére Merlier turned and said through 
the window: 

“No talking yet, my young ones!” 

In due time Dominique was entirely 
restored, and, when peace again blessed 
the land he wedded his beloved Fran- 
coise. 


“Oh! 
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The mill was rebuilt, and Pére Mer- 
lier had a new wheel upon which to 
bestow whatever tenderness was not 


engrossed by his daughter and her 
husband. 


Captain Burle 


CHAPTER I 
THE SWINDLE 


It was nine o’clock. The little town 
of Vauchamp, dark and silent, had just 
retired to bed amid a chilly November 
rain. In the Rue des Recdllets, one of 
the narrowest and most deserted streets 
of the district of Saint-Jean, a single 
window was still alight on the third 
floor of an old house, from whose dam- 
aged gutters torrents of water were 
falling into the street. Madame Burle 
was sitting up before a meagre fire of 
vine-stocks, while her little grandson 
Charles pored over his lessons by the 
pale iight of a lamp. 

The apartment, rented at one hun- 
dred and sixty francs per annum, con- 
sisted of four large rooms which it was 
absolutely impossible to keep warm 
during the w* ter. Madame Burle slept 


in the largest chamber, her son, Cap- — 


tain and Quarter-Master Burle, occupy- 
ing a somewhat smaller one overlooking 
the street, while little Charles had his 
iron cot at the further end of a spacious 
drawing-room with mildewed hangings, 
which was never used. The few pieces 


~ ceilings 


of furniture belongimg to the captain 
and his mother, furniture of the mas- 
sive style of the First Empire, dented 
and worn by continuous transit from 
one garrison town to another, almost 
disappeared from view beneath the lofty 
whence darkness fell. The 
flooring of red-coloured tiles was cold 
and hard to the feet; before the chairs 
there were merely a few threadbare 
little rugs of poverty-stricken aspect; 
and athwart this desert all the winds 
of heaven blew through the disjointed 
doors and windows. 

Near the fire-place sat Madame 
Burle, leaning back in her old yellow 
velvet arm-chair, and watching the last 
vine-branch smoke, with that stolid, 
blank stare of the aged who live with- 
in themselves. She would sit thus for 
whole days together, withgher tall figure, 
her long stern face, and her thin lips 
that never smiled. The widow of a 


-colonel who had died just as he was on 


the point of becoming a general, the 
mother of a captain whom she had fol- 
lowed even in his campaigns, she had 
acquired a military stiffness of bearing, 
and formed for herself a code of honor, 
duty, and patriotism which kept her 
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| rigid, desiccated as it were by the stern 


application of discipline. She seldom, 


if ever, complained. , When her son 
had become a widower after five years 


of married life, she had undertaken the 
education of little Charles as a matter 
of course, performing her duties with 
severity of a sergeant drilling 
recruits. She watched over the child, 
never tolerated the slightest wayward- 
ness or irregularity, but compelling him 
to sit up till midnight when his ex- 
ercises were not finished, and sitting up 
herself until he had completed them. 
Under such implacable despotism 


_ Charles, whose constitution was delicate, 


grew up pale and thin, with beautiful 
eyes, inordinately large and clear, shin- 
ing in his white pinched face. 

During the long hours of silence, 
Madame Burle dwelt continuously upon 
one and the same idea: she had been 
disappointed in her son. This thought 
sufficed to occupy her mind; and under 
its influence she would live her whole 
life over again, from the birth of her 
son whom she had pictured rising amid 
glory to the highest rank, till she came 
down to mean and narrow garrison life, 
the dull monotonous existence of nowa- 
days, that stranding in the post of a 
quarter-master, from which Burle would 
never rise, and in which he seemed to 
sink more and more heavily. And yet 
his first efforts had filled her with 
pride, and she had hoped to see her 
dreams realised. Burle had only just 
left St. Cyr when he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Solferino, where he 
had captured a whole battery of the 
enemy’s artillery with merely a hand- 
ful of men. For this feat he had won 
the cross, the papers had recorded his 


heroism, and he had become known as 
‘one of the bravest soldiers in the army. 
But gradually the hero had grown stout, 
embedded in flesh, timorous, lazy and 
satisfied. In 1870, still a captain, he 
had been made a prisoner in the first 
encounter; and he returned from Ger- 
many quite furious, swearing that he 
would never be caught fighting again, 
for it was too absurd. Being prevented 
from leaving the army as he was in- 
capable of embracing any other profes- 
sion, he applied for and obtained the 
position of captain quarter-master, “a 
kennel,” as he called it “in which he 
would be left to kick the bucket im 
peace.” That day Madame Burle ex- 
perienced a great internal disruption. 
She felt that it was all over, and she 
ever afterwards preserved a rigid at- 
titude with tightened lips. 

A blast of wind shook the Rue des 
Recollets, and drove the rain angrily 
against the window-panes. The old lady 
lifted her eyes from the smoking vine- 
roots now dying out, to make sure that 
Charles was not falling asleep over his 
Latin exercise. This lad, twelve years 
of age, had become the old lady’s su- 
preme hope, the one human being in 
whom she centred her obstinate yearn- 
ing for glory. At first she had hated 
him with all the loathing she had felt 
for his mother, a weak and pretty 
young lace-maker whom the captain had 
been foolish enough to marry when he 
found out that she would not listen to 
his passionate addresses on any other 
condition. Later on, when the mother 
had died, and the father had begun to 
wallow in vice, Madame Burle dreamt 
again in presence of that little ailing 
child whom she found it so hard to 
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rear. She wanted to see him robust, 
so that he might grow into the hero that 
Burle had declined to be, and for all her 
cold ruggedness she watched him 
anxiously, feeling his limbs and instill- 
ing courage into his soul. By degrees, 
blinded by her passionate desires, she 
imagined that she had at last found the 
man of the family. The boy, whose 
temperament was of a gentle, dreamy 
character, had a physical horror of sol- 
diering, but as he lived in mortal dread 
of his grandmother, and was extremely 
shy and submissive, he would echo all 
she said, and resignedly express his in- 
tention of entering the army when he 
grew up. 

Madame Burle observed that the ex- 
ercise was not progressing. In fact 
little Charles, overcome by the deafen- 
ing noise of the storm, was dozing, 
albeit his pen was between his fingers 
and his eyes were staring at the paper. 
The old lady at once struck the edge 
of the table with her bony hand; where- 
upon the lad started, opened his dic- 
tionary and hurriedly began to turn 
over the leaves. Then, still preserving 
silence, his grandmother drew the vine- 
roots together on the hearth and unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to rekindle the fire. 

At the time when she had still be- 
lieved in her son she had sacrificed. her 
small income, which he had squandered 
in pursuits she dared not investigate. 
Even now he drained the household, all 
its resources went to the streets, and it 
was through him that she lived in 
penury, with empty rooms and cold 
kitchen. She never spoke to him of 
all those things, for with her sense of 
discipline he remained the master. Only, 
at times, she shuddered at the sudden 


fear that Burle might some day com- 
mit some foolish misdeed which would 
prevent Charles from entering the army. 

She was rising up to fetch a fresh 
piece of wood in the kitchen when a 
fearful hurricane fell upon the house, 
making the doors rattle, tearing off a 
shutter and whirling the water in the 
broken gutters like a spout against the 
window. In the midst of the uproar a 
ring at the bell startled the old lady. 
Who could it be at such an hour and in 
such weather? Burle never returned 
till after midnight, if he came home at 
all. However, she went to the door. An 
officer stood before her, dripping ‘with 
rain and swearing savagely. 

“Hell and thunder!” he growled, 
“what cursed weather!” 

It was Major Laguitte, a brave old 
soldier who had served under Colonel 
Burle during Madame Burle’s palmy 
days. He had started in life as a 
drummer-boy, and, thanks to his cour- 
age rather than his intellect, had at- 
tained to the command of a battalion, 
when a painful infirmity—the contrac- 
tion of the muscles of one of his thighs 
due to a wound—obliged him to accept 
the post of major. He was slightly lame, 
but it would have been imprudent to 
tell him so, as he refused to-own it. 

“What, you, major?” said Madame 
Burle with growing astonishment. 

“Yes, thunder,’ grumbled Laguitte, 
“and I must be confoundedly fond of 


‘you to roam the streets on such a night 


as this. One would think twice before 
sending even a parson out.” 

He shook himself, and little rivulets 
fell from his huge boots on to the floor. 
Then he looked round him. 
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“I particularly want to see Burle. 
Is the lazy beggar already in bed?” 

“No, he is not in yet,” said the old 
woman in her harsh voice. 

The major looked furious; and, rais- 
ing his voice, he shouted: ‘What, not 
at home! But in that case they hoaxed 
me at the café, Mélanie’s establishment, 
you know. I went there, and a maid 
grinned at me, saying that the captain 
had gone home to bed. Curse the girl! 
I suspected as much, and felt like pulling 
her ears!” 

After this outburst he became some- 
what calmer, stamping about the room 
in an undecided way; withal seeming 
greatly disturbed. Madame _ Burle 
looked at him attentively. 

“Ts it the captain personally whom 
you want to see?” she said at last. 

“Ves,” he answered. 

“Can I not tell him what you have to 
say?” 

SIN 

She did not insist, but remained 
standing without taking her eyes off 
the major, who did not seem able to 
make up his mind to leave. Finally, in 
a fresh burst of rage, he exclaimed with 
an oath: ‘It can’t be helped. As I am 
here you may as well know—after all it 
is, perhaps, best.” 

He sat down before the chimney- 
piece, stretching out his muddy boots 
as if a bright fire had been burning. 
Madame Burle was about to resume her 
own seat when she remarked that 
Charles, overcome by fatigue, had 
dropped his head between the open 
pages of his dictionary. The arrival 
of the major had at first interested him, 
but seeing that he remained unnoticed 
he had been unable to struggle against 


his sleepiness. His grandmother turned 
towards the table to slap his frail little 
hands, whitening in the lamplight, when 
Laguitte stopped her. 

“No—no!” said he. “Let the poor 
little man sleep. I haven’t got anything 
funny to say. There’s no need for 
him to hear me.” 

The old lady sat down in her arm- 
chair; deep silence reigned, and they 
looked at one another, 

“Well, yes,” said the major at last, 
punctuating his words with an angry 
motion of his chin, “he has been and 
done it; that hound Burle has been and 
done it!” 

Not a muscle of Madame Burle’s 
face moved, but she became livid, and 
her figure stiffened. Then the major 
continued: “I had my doubts. I had 
intended mentioning the subject to you. 
Burle was spending too much money, 
and he had an idiotic look which I did 
not fancy. Thunder and lightning! 
what a fool a man must be to behave 
so filthily!” 

Then he thumped his knee furiously 
with his clenched fist, and seemed to 
choke with indignation. The old 
woman put the straightforward ques- 
tion: 

“He has stolen?” 

“Vou can’t have an idea of it. You 
see, I never examined his accounts; I 
approved and signed them. You know 
how those things are managed. How- 
ever, just before the inspection—as the 
colonel is a crotchety old maniac—I 
said to Burle: ‘I say, old man, look to 
your accounts; I am answerable, you 
know,’ and then I felt perfectly secure. 
Well, about a month ago, as he seemed 
queer, and some nasty stories were cir- 
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culating, I peered a little closer into the 
books and pottered over the entries. I 
thought everything looked straight and 
very well kept & 

At this point he stopped, convulsed 
by such a fit of rage that he had to re- 
lieve himself by a volley of appalling 
oaths. Finally he resumed: “It isn’t 
the swindle that angers me, it is his 
disgusting behaviour to me. He has 
gammoned me, Madame Burle. By 
God! does he take me for an old fool?” 

“So he stole?” the mother again 
questioned. 

“This evening,” continued the major, 
more quietly, “I had just finished my 
dinner when Gagneux came in—you 
know Gagneux, the butcher at the cor- 
ner of the Place aux Herbes? Another 
dirty beast who got the meat contract, 
and makes our men eat all the diseased 
cowflesh in the neighbourhood! Well, 
I received him like a dog, and then he 
let it all out—blurted out the whole 
thing, and a pretty mess it is! It ap- 
pears that Burle only paid him in drib- 
blets and had got himself into a mud- 
dle—a confusion of figures which the 
devil himself couldn’t disentangle. In 
short, Burle owes the butcher two thou- 
sand francs, and Gagneux threatens that 
he’ll inform the colonel if he is not 
paid. To make matters worse, Burle, 
just to blind me, handed me every week 
a forged receipt which he had squarely 
signed with Gagneux’ name. To think 
he did that to me, his old friend! Ah, 
curse him!” 

With increasing profanity the major 
rose to his feet, shook his fist at the 
ceiling, and then fell back in his chair. 
Madame Burle again repeated: “He has 
stolen. It was inevitable.” 


Then, without a word of judgment or 
condemnation, she added simply: “Two 
thousand francs—we have not got them. 
There are barely thirty francs in the 
house.” 

“T expected as much,” said Laguitte. 
“And do you know where all the money 
goes? Why, Mélanie gets it—yes, 
Mélanie; a creature who has turned 
Burle into a perfect fool. Ah, those 
women! those fiendish women! I al- 
ways said they would do for him! I 
cannot conceive what he is made of! 
He is only five years younger than I 
am, and yet he is as mad as ever. 
What a womanhunter he is!” 

Another long silence followed. Out- 
side the rain was increasing in violence, 
and throughout the sleepy little town 
one could hear the crashing of slates 
and chimneypots as they were dashed 
by the blast on to the pavements of 
the streets. 

“Come,” suddenly said the major, ris- 
ing up, “my stopping here won’t mend 
matters. I have warned you—and now 
I’m off.” 

“What is to be done? To whom can 
we apply?” muttered the old woman 
drearily. 

“Don’t give way—we must consider. 
If I only had the two thousand francs— 
but you know that I am not rich.” 

The major stopped short in con- 
fusion. This old bachelor, wifeless and 
childless spent his pay in drink and 


_gambled away at écarté whatever money 


his cognac and absinthe left in his 
pocket. Despite that, however, he was 
scrupulously honest from a sense of 
discipline. 

“Never mind,” he added, as he 
reached the threshold, “T’ll begin by 
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stirring him up. I shall move heaven 
and earth! 
' Burle’s son, condemned for theft! That 
- cannot be! 


What!  Burle, Colonel 
I would sooner burn down 
the town! Now, thunder and lightning! 
don’t worry; it is far more annoying 
for me than for you.” 


He shook the old lady’s hand roughly 


and vanished into the shadows of the 
staircase, while she held the lamp aloft 
_ to light the way. When she returned 


and replaced the lamp on the table she 


like a girl, 


stood for a moment motionless in front 
of Charles, who was still asleep with his 
face lying on the dictionary. His pale 
cheeks and long fair hair made him look 
and she gazed at him 
dreamily, a shade of tenderness passing 
over her harsh countenance. But it was 
only a passing emotion; her features 
regained their look of cold obstinate 


determination, and, giving the youngster 


a sharp rap on his little hand, she said: 

“Charles—your lessons.” 

The boy awoke, dazed and shivering, 
and again rapidly turned over the 
leaves. At the same moment Major 
Laguitte, slamming the house door be- 
hind him, received on his head a quan- 
tity of water falling from the gutters 
above, whereupon he began to swear in 
so loud a voice that he could be heard 
above the storm. And after that no 
sound broke upon the pelting downpour 
save the slight rustle of the boy’s pen 
travelling over the paper. Madame 
Burle had resumed her seat near the 
chimneypiece, still rigid, with her eyes 
fixd on the dead embers, preserving, in- 


deed, her habitual attitude, and ab- 


sorbed in her one idea. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CAFE 


THE Café de Paris, kept by Mélanie 
Cartier, a widow, was situated on the 
Place du Palais, a large irregular square 
planted with meagre, dusty elm trees. 
The place was so well known in Vau- 
champ that it was customary to say, 
“Are you coming to Mélanie’s?” At the 
further end of the first room, which was 
a spacious one, there was another called 
“the divan,” a narrow apartment having 
sham leather benches placed against the 
walls, while at each corner there stood 
a marble-topped table. The widow, de- 
serting her seat in the front room, 
where she left her little servant 
Phrosine, spent her evenings in the 
inner apartment, ministering to a few 
customers, the usual frequenters of the 
place, those who were currently styled 
“the gentlemen of the divan.” When 
a man belonged to that set it was as if 
he had a label on his back; he was 
spoken of with smiles of mingled con- 
tempt and envy. 

Madame Cartier had become a widow 
when she was five-and-twenty. Her hus- 
band, a wheelwright, who, on the death 
of an uncle, had amazed Vauchamp by 
taking the Café de Paris, had one fine 
day brought her back with him from 
Montpellier, where he was wont to re- 
pair twice a year to purchase liqueurs. 
As he was stocking his establishment 
he selected, together with divers bever- 
ages, a woman of the sort he wanted— 
of an engaging aspect, and apt to 
stimulate the trade of the house. It 
was never known where he had picked 
her up, but he married her after trying 
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her in the café during six months or so. 
Opinions were divided in Vauchamp as 
to her merits, some folks declaring that 
she was superb, while others asserted 
that she looked like a drum-major. She 
was a tall woman, with large features 
and coarse hair falling low over her 
forehead. However, everyone agreed 
that she knew very well how to fool 
the sterner sex. She had fine eyes, and 
was wont to fix them with a bold stare 
on the gentlemen of the divan, who 
coloured and became like wax in her 
hands. She also had the reputation of 
possessing a wonderfully fine figure, and 
Southerners appreciate a statuesque 
style of beauty. 

Cartier had died in a singular way. 
Rumour hinted at a conjugal quarrel; 
a kick, producing some internal tumour. 
Whatever may have been the truth, 
Mélanie found herself encumbered with 
the café, which was far from doing a 
prosperous business. Her husband had 
wasted his uncle’s inheritance in drink- 
ing his own absinthe, and wearing out 
the cloth of his own billiard-table. For 
a while it was believed that the widow 
would have to sell out, but she liked 
the life and the establishment just as 
it was. If she could secure a few cus- 
tomers the bigger room might remain 
deserted. So she limited herself to re- 
papering the divan in white and gold 
and re-covering the benches. She be- 
gan by entertaining a chemist. Then a 
vermicelli maker, a lawyer, and a re- 
tired magistrate put in an appearance; 
and thus it was that the café remained 
open, although the waiter did not re- 
ceive twenty orders a day. No ob- 
jections were raised by the authorities, 
as appearances were kept up; and, in- 


deed it was not deemed advisable to 
interfere, for some respectable folks 
might have been worried. 

Of an evening, five or six well-to-do 
citizens would enter the front room and 
play at dominoes there. Although 
Cartier was dead, and the Café de 
Paris had got a queer name, they saw 
nothing, and kept up their old habits. 
In course of time, the waiter having 
nothing to do, Mélanie dismissed him, 
and made Phrosine light the solitary 
gas burner in the corner where the 
domino-players congregated. Occasion- 
ally a party of young men, attracted 
by the gossip that circulated through the 
town, would come in, wildly excited, 
and laughing loudly and awkwardly. 
But they were received there with icy 
dignity. As a rule they did not even 
see the widow, and even if she happened 
to be present, she treated them with 
withering disdain, so that they with- 
drew stammering and confused. Mél- 
anie was too astute to indulge in any 
compromising whims. While the front 
room remained obscure, save in the 
corner where the few townsfolk rattled 
their dominoes, she personally waited 
on the gentlemen of the divan, showing 
herself amiable without being free, mere- 
ly venturing in moments of familiarity 
to lean on the shoulder of one or an- 
other of them, the better to watch a 
skilfully played game of écarté. 

One evening the gentlemen of the 


‘divan, who had ended by tolerating 


each other’s presence, experienced a 
disagreeable surprise on finding Captain 
Burle at home there. He had casually 
entered the café that same morning to - 
get a glass of vermouth, so it seemed, 
and he had found Mélanie there. They 
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had conversed, and in the evening, 
» when he returned, Phrosine immediate- 
_ ly showed him to the inner room. 


Two days later Burle reigned there 


' supreme; still he had not frightened 


the chemist, the vermicelli-maker, the 


| lawyer, or the retired magistrate away. 
_ The captain, who was short and dumpy, 
/ worshipped tall plump women. 
| regiment he had been nicknamed “Petti- 
» coat Burle,” on account of his constant 


In his 


philandering. Whenever the officers, 
and even the privates, met some mon- 
strous-looking creature, some giantess 
puffed out with fat, whether she were 
in velvet or in rags, they would invar- 
iably exclaim, “There goes one to Petti- 
coat Burle’s taste!” Thus Mélanie, 
with her opulent presence, quite con- 
quered him. He was lost—quite wrecked. 
less than a fortnight he had 


_ fallen to vacuous imbecility. With much 
_ the expression of a whipped hound in 


the tiny sunken eyes which lighted up 


his bloated face, he was incessantly 
watching the widow in mute adoration 


before her masculine features and 
stubby hair. For fear that he might 
be dismissed, he put up with the pres- 
ence of the other gentlemen of the 
divan, and spent his pay in the place 
down to the last copper. A sergeant 
reviewed the situation in one sentence 
—‘Petticoat Burle is done for; he’s a 
buried man!” 

It was nearly ten o’clock when 
Major Laguitte furiously flung the door 
of the café open. For a moment those 
inside could see the deluged square 
transformed into a dark sea of liquid 
mud, bubbling under the terrible down- 
pour. The major, now soaked to the 
skin and leaving a stream behind him, 


strode up to the small counter where 
Phrosine was reading a novel. 

“You little wretch,” he yelled, “you 
have dared to gammon an officer; you 
deserve v 

And then he lifted his hand as if to 
deal a blow such as would have felled 
an ox. The little maid shrank back 
terrified, while the amazed domino- 
players looked open-mouthed. How- 
ever, the major did not linger there— 
he pushed the divan door open, and 
appeared before Mélanie and Burle 
just as the widow was playfully making 
the captain sip his grog in small spoon- 
fuls, as if she were feeding a pet can- 
ary. Only the ex-magistrate and the 
chemist had come that evening, and 
they had retired early in a melancholy 
frame of mind. Then Mélanie, being in 
want of three hundréd francs for the 
morrow, had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to cajole the captain. 

“Come,” said she, “open your mouth; 
ain’t it nice you greedy piggy-wiggy?” 

Burle, flushing scarlet, with glazed 
eyes and sunken figure, was sucking the 
spoon with an air of intense enjoyment. 

“Good heavens!” roared the major 
from the thresheld, “you now play 
tricks on me, do you? I’m sent to the 
round-about and told that you never 
came here, and yet all the while here 
you are, addling your silly brains?” 

Burle shuddered, pushing the grog 
away, while Mélanie stepped angrily in 
front of him as if to shield him with 
her portly figure; but Laguitte looked 
at her with that quiet, resolute expres- 
sion well known to women who are 
familiar with bodily chastisement. 

“Leave us,” he said curtly. 

She hesitated for the space of a 
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second. She almost felt the gust of 
the expected’ blow; and then, white 
with rage, she joined Phrosine in the 
outer room. 

When the two men were alone, Major 
Laguitte walked up to Burle, looked at 
him, and slightly stooping, yelled into 
his face these two words—“You pig!” 

The captain, quite dazed, endeavour- 
ed to retort; but he had not time to 
do so. 

“Silence!” resumed the major. ‘You 
have bamboozled a friend. You palmed 
off on me a lot of forged receipts 
which might have sent both of us to 
the gallows. Do you call that proper 
behaviour? Is that the sort of trick 
to play a friend of thirty years’ stand- 
ing?” 

Burle, who had fallen back in his 
chair, was livid; his limbs shook as if 
with ague. Meanwhile the major, 
striding up and down, and striking the 
tables wildly with his fists, continued: 
“So you have become a thief like the 
veriest scribbling cur of a clerk, and 
all for the sake of that creature here! 
If at least you had stolen for your 
mother’s sake it would have been hon- 
ourable! But, curse it, to play tricks 
and bring the money into this shanty, 
is what I cannot understand! Tell me 
—what are you made of at your age 
to go to the dogs as you are going all 
for the sake of a creature like a grena- 
dier!” 

“You gamble—— 
captain. 

“VYes—-I do—curse it!” thundered 
the major, lashed into still greater fury 
by this remark, “and I am a pitiful 
rogue to do so, because it swallows up 
all my pay and doesn’t redound to the 
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stammered the’. 


honour of the French army. However, 
I don’t steal. Kill yourself, if it pleases 
you, starve your mother and the boy, 
but respect the regimental cash-box, 
and don’t drag your friends down with 
you.” 

He stopped. Burle was sitting there 
with fixed eyes and a stupid air. Noth- 
ing was heard for a moment save the 
clatter of the major’s heels. 

“And not a single copper,’ he con- 
tinued aggressively. ‘Can you picture 
yourself between two gendarmes, eh?” 

He then grew a little calmer, caught 
hold of Burle’s wrists and forced him 
to rise up. 

“Come!” he said gruffly. “Something 
must be Gene at once, for I cannot go 
to bed with this affair on my mind— 
IT have an idea.” 

In the front room Mélanie and 
Phrosine were talking eagerly in low 
voices. When the widow saw the two 
men leaving -the divan, she moved 
towards Burle, and said coaxingly: 
“What, are you going already, cap- 
tain?” 

“Ves, he’s going,” brutally answered 
Laguitte, “and I don’t intend to let 
him set foot here again.” 

The little maid felt frightened and 
pulled her mistress back by the skirt 
of her dress; in doing so she imprudent- 
ly murmured the word “drunkard,” 
and thereby brought down the slap 
which the major’s hand had been itch- 
ing to deal for some time past. Both 
women having stooped, however, the 
blow only fell on Phrosine’s back hair, 
flattening her cap and breaking her 
comb. The domino-players were indig- 
nant. 

“Let’s cut it,” shouted Laguitte, and 
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he pushed Burle on the pavement. “If 
| I remained I should smash every one 
in the place.” 

To cross the square they had to wade 
'up to their ankles in mud. The rain, 
driven by the wind, poured off their 
| faces. The captain walked on in silence, 
/ while the major kept on reproaching 
| him with his cowardice and its dis- 
| astrous consequences. Wasn’t it sweet 
' weather for tramping the streets? If 
| he hadn’t been such an idiot they would 
| both be warmly tucked in bed instead 
of paddling about in the mud. Then 
he spoke of Gagneux—a_ scoundrel 
whose diseased meat had on three 
_ separate occasions made the whole regi- 
- ment ill. In a week, however, the con- 
tract would come to an end, and the 
fiend himself would not get it renewed. 

“Tt rests with me,” the major grum- 
bled. “I can select whomsoever I 
choose, and I’d rather cut off my right 
arm than put that poisoner in the way 
of earning another copper.” 

Just then he slipped into a gutter, 
and, half-choked by a string of oaths, 
he gasped: 

“Vou understand—I am going to 
rout up Gagneux. You must stop out- 
side while I go in. I must know what 
the rascal is up to, and if he’ll dare to 
carry out his threat of informing the 
colonel to-morrow. A butcher—curse 
him! The idea of compromising one- 
self with a butcher! Ah, you aren’t 
over proud, and I shall never forgive 
you for all this.” 

They had now reached the Place aux 
Herbes. Gagneux’ house was quite 
dark, but Laguitte knocked so loudly 
that he was eventually admitted. Burle 
remained alone in the dense obscurity, 
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and did not even attempt to seek any 
shelter. He stood at a corner of the 
market, under the pelting rain, his head 
filled with a loud buzzing noise which 
prevented him from thinking. He did 
not feel impatient, for he was uncon- 
scious of the flight of time. He stood 
there looking at the house, which, with 
its closed door and windows, seemed 
quite lifeless. When at the end of an 
hour the major came out again it ap- 
peared to the captain as if he had only 
just gone in. 

Laguitte was so grimly mute that 
Burle did not venture to question him. 
For a moment they sought each other, 
groping about in the dark; then they 
resumed their walk through the sombre 
streets, where the water rolled as in 
the bed of a torrent. They moved on 
in silence side by side, the major being 
so abstracted that he even forgot to 
swear. However as they again crossed 
the Place du Palais, at the sight of the 
Café de Paris, which was still lighted 
up, he dropped his hand on Burle’s 
shoulder and said, “If you ever re-en- 
ter that hole, I SY 

“No fear!” answered the captain, 
without letting his friend finish his sen- 
tence. 

Then he stretched out his hand. 

“No, no,” said Laguitte, “I’ll see you 
home; I'll at least make sure that you'll 
sleep in your bed to-night.” 

They went on, and as they ascended 
the Rue des Recollets they slackened 
their pace. When the captain’s door 
was reached and Burle had taken out 
his latch key, he ventured to ask:— 

“Well?” 

“Well,” answered the major, gruffly, 
“T am as dirty a rogue as you are. 
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Yes! I have done a scurrilous thing. 
The fiend take you! Our soldiers will 
eat carrion for three months longer.” 

Then he explained that Gagneux, the 
disgusting Gagneux, had a_ horribly 
level head, and that he had persuaded 
him—the major—to strike a bargain. 
He would refrain from informing the 
colonel, and he would even make a 
present of the two thousand francs and 
replace the forged receipts by genuine 
ones, on condition that the major 
bound himself to renew the meat con- 
tract. It was a settled thing. 

“Ah!” continued Laguitte, “calculate 
what profits the brute must make out 
of the meat, to part with such a sum 
as two thousand francs.” 

Burle, choking with emotion, grasped 
his old friend’s hands, stammering con- 
fused words of thanks. The vileness 
of the action committed for his sake 
brought tears into his eyes. 

“T never did such a thing before,” 
growled Laguitte, “but I was driven to 
it—curse it, to think that I haven’t 
those two thousand francs in my draw- 
er! It is enough to make one hate 
cards. It is my own fault. I am not 
worth much; only, mark my words— 
don’t begin again, for, curse it — J 
Shaemitez 

The captain embraced him, and when 
he had entered the house, the major 
stood a moment before the closed door, 
to make certain that he had gone up- 
stairs to bed. Then as midnight was 
striking, and the rain was still belabour- 
ing the dark town, he slowly turned 
homewards. The thought of his men 
almost broke his heart, and stopping 
short he said aloud in a voice full of 
compassion: 


“Poor devils! what a lot of cow beef 
they'll have to swallow for those two 
thousand francs!” 


CHAPTER III 
AGAIN? 


THE regiment was altogether non- 
plussed: Petticoat Burle had quarrelled 
with Mélanie. When a week had 
elapsed it became a proved and unde- 
niable fact; the captain no longer set 
foot inside the Café de Paris, where 
the chemist, it was averred, once more 
reigned in his stead, to the profound 
sorrow of the retired magistrate. An 
even more incredible statement was 
that Captain Burle led: the life of a 
recluse in the Rue des Recollects. He 
was becoming a reformed character; he 
spent his evenings at his own fireside, 
hearing little Charles repeat his lessons. 
His mother, who had never breathed a 
word to him of his manipulations with 
Gagneux, maintained her old severity of 
demeanour as she sat opposite to him 
in her arm-chair, but her looks seemed 
to imply that she believed him re- 
claimed. 

A fortnight later Major Laguitte 
came one evening to invite himself to 
dinner. He felt some awkwardness at 
the prospect of meeting Burle again, 
not on his own account, but because 


-he dreaded awakening painful mem- 


ories, However, as the captain was 
mending his ways he wished to shake 
hands and break a crust with him. He 
thought this would please his old friend. 

When Laguitte arrived, Burle was in 
his room, so it was the old lady who 
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received the major. The latter, after 
announcing that he had come to have 
a plate of soup with them, added, low- 
ering his voice: 

“Well, how goes it?” 

“Tt is all right,” answered the old 
lady. 

“Nothing queer?” 

“Absolutely nothing. Never away— 
in bed at nine — and looking quite 
happy.” 

“Ah! confound it,” replied the major, 
“I knew very well he only wanted a 
shaking. He has some heart left, the 
dog!” 

When Burle appeared he almost 
crushed the major’s hands in his grasp; 
and standing before the fire, waiting for 
the dinner, they conversed peacefully, 
honestly together, extolling the charms 
of home life. The captain vowed he 
wouldn’t exchange his home for a king- 
dom, and declared that when he had 
removed his braces, put on his slippers, 
and settled himself in his arm-chair, 
no king was fit to hold a candle to him. 
The major assented and examined him. 
At all events his virtuous conduct had 
not made him any thinner; he still 
looked bloated, his eyes were bleared, 
and his mouth was heavy. He seemed 
to be half asleep as he repeated me- 
chanically: “Home life! there’s nothing 
like home life, nothing in the world!” 

“No doubt,” said the major; “still, 
one mustn’t exaggerate—take a little 
exercise and come to the café now and 
then.” 

“To the café, why?” asked Burle. 
“Do I lack anything here? No, no, 
I remain at home.” 

When Charles had laid his books 


aside, Laguitte was surprised to see a 
maid come in to lay the cloth, 

“So you keep a servant now,’ he 
remarked to Madame Burle. 

“T had to get one,’ she answered 
with a sigh. “My legs are not what 
they used to be, and the household was 
going to rack and ruin. Fortunately 
Cabrol let me have his daughter. You 
know old Cabrol, who sweeps the 
market? He did not know what to do 
with Rose—I am teaching her how to 
work.” 

Just then the girl left the room. 

“How old is she?” asked the major. 

“Barely seventeen. She is stupid and 
dirty, but I only give her ten francs 
a month, and she eats nothing but 
soup.” 

When Rose returned with an armful 
of plates, Laguitte, though he did not 
care about women, began to scrutinise 
her and was amazed at seeing so ugly 
a creature. She was very short, very 
dark, and slightly deformed, with a 
face like an ape’s: a flat nose, a huge 
mouth, and narrow greenish eyes. Her 
broad back and long arms gave her an 
appearance of great strength. 

“What a snout!” said Laguitte laugh- 
ing, when the maid had again left the 
room to fetch the cruets. 

“Never mind,” said Burle carelessly, 
“she is very obliging and does all one 
asks her. She suits us well enough as 
a scullion.” 

The dinner was very pleasant. It 
consisted of boiled beef and mutton 
hash. Charles was encouraged to re- 
late some stories of his school, and 
Madame Burle repeatedly asked him 
the same question: “Don’t you want 
to be a soldier?” A faint smile hov- 
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ered over the child’s wan lips as he an- 
swered with the frightened obedience of 
a trained dog, “O yes, grandmother.” 
Captain Burle, with his elbows on the 
table, was masticating slowly with an 
absent-minded expression. The big 
room was getting warmer, the single 
lamp placed on the table left the cor- 
ners in vague gloom. There was a cer- 
tain amount of heavy comfort, the 
familiar intimacy of penurious people 
who do not change their plates at every 
course, but become joyously excited at 
the unexpected appearance of a bowl 
of whipped egg cream, at the close of 
the meal. 

Rose, whose heavy tread shook the 
floor as she paced round the table, had 
not yet opened her mouth. At last she 
stopped behind the captain’s chair, and 
asked in a gruff voice: ‘Cheese, sir?” 

Burle started. ‘What, eh? Oh yes 
—cheese. Hold the plate tight.” 

He cut a piece of Gruyére, the girl 
watching him the while with her nar- 
row eyes. Laguitte laughed; Rose’s un- 
paralleled ugliness amused him im- 
mensely. He whispered in the captain’s 
ear, “She is ripping! there never was 
such a nose and such a mouth! You 
ought to send her to the colonel’s some 
day as a curiosity. It would amuse 
him to see her.” 

More and more struck by this phe- 
nomenal ugliness, the major felt a pater- 
nal desire to examine the girl more 
closely. 

“Come here,” said he, “I want some 
cheese too.” 

She brought the plate, and Laguitte, 
sticking the knife in the Gruyére, 
stared at her, grinning the while be- 
cause he discovered that she had one 


nostril broader than the other. Rose 
gravely allowed herself to be looked at, 
waiting till the gentleman had done 
laughing. 

She removed the cloth and disappear- 
ed. Burle immediately went to sleep 
in the chimney-corner, while the major 
and Madame Burle began to chat. 
Charles had returned to his exercises. 
Quietude fell from the lofty ceiling, 
the quietude of a middle-class house- 
hold gathered in concord around their 
fireside. At nine o’clock Burle woke 
up, yawned, and announced that he 
was going off to bed; he apologized, 
but declared that he could not keep 
his eyes open. Half an hour later, 
when the major took his leave, Madame 
Burle vainly called for Rose to light 
him downstairs; the girl must have 
gone up to her room; she was, indeed, 
a regular hen, snoring the round of the 
clock without waking. 

“No need te disturb anybody,” said 
Laguitte on the landing; “my legs are 
not much better than yours, but if I 
get hold of the banisters I sha’n’t break 
any bones. Now, my dear lady, I 
leave you happy; your troubles are 
ended at last. I watched Burle closely, 
and I'll take my oath that he’s guile- 
less as a child. Dash it—after all it 
was high time for Petticoat Burle to 
reform; he was going downhill fast.” 

The major went away fully satisfied 
with the house and its inmates; the 


walls were of glass, and could harbour 


no equivocal conduct. What particu- 
larly delighted him in his friend’s re- 
turn to virtue was that it absolved him 
from the obligation of verifying the 
accounts. Nothing was more distaste- 
ful to him than the inspection of a 


; 
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number of ledgers, and as long as 
- Burle kept steady, he—Laguitte—could 
smoke his pipe in peace and sign the 
books in all confidence. However, he 
continued to keep one eye open for a 
littie while longer, and found the re- 
ceipts genuine, the entries correct, the 
columns admirably balanced. A month 
later he contented himself with glanc- 
ing at the receipts and running his eye 
over the totals. Then one morning, 
without the slightest suspicion of there 
being anything wrong, simply because 
he had lit a second pipe and had 
nothing to do, he carelessly added up 
a row of figures and fancied that he 
detected an error of thirteen francs. 
The balance seemed perfectly correct, 
and yet he was not mistaken; the total 
outlay was thirteen francs more than 
the various sums for which receipts 
were furnished. It looked queer, but 
he said nothing to Burle, just making 
up his mind to examine the next ac- 
counts closely. On the following week 
he detected a fresh error of nineteen 
francs, and then, suddenly becoming 
alarmed, he shut himself up with the 
books and spent a wretched morning 
poring over them, perspiring, swearing, 
and feeling as if his very skull were 
bursting with the figures. At every 
page he discovered thefts of a few 
francs—the most miserable petty thefts 
—ten, eight, eleven francs, latterly, 
three and four; and, indeed, there was 
one column showing that Burle had 
pilfered just one franc and a half. For 
two months, however, he had _ been 
steadily robbing the cash-box; and, by 
comparing dates, the Major found to 
his disgust that the famous lesson re- 
specting Gagneux had only kept him 


straight for one week! This last dis- 
covery infuriated Laguitte, who struck 
the books with his clenched fists, yell- 
ing through a shower of oaths: 

“This is more abominable still! At 
least there was some pluck about those 
forged receipts of Gagneux. But this 
time he is as contemptible as a cook 
charging two-pence extra for her cab- 
bages. Powers of hell! to pilfer a franc 
and a half and clap it in his pocket! 
Hasn’t the brute got any pride, then? 
Couldn’t he run away with the safe, 
or play the fool with actresses?” 

The pitiful meanness of these pilfer- 
ings revolted the major, and, moreover, 
he was enraged at having been duped a 
second time, deceived by the simple 
stupid dodge of falsified additions. He 
rose up at last and paced his office for 
a whole hour growling aloud. 

“This gives me his measure. Even 
if I were to thrash him to a jelly every 
morning, he would still drop a couple 
of coins into his pocket every after- 
noon. But where can he spend it alle 
He is never seen abroad, he goes to 
bed at nine, and everything looks so 
clean and proper over there. Can the 
brute have vices that nobody knows 
of?” 

He returned to the desk, added up 
the subtracted money and found a total 
of five hundred and forty-five francs. 
Where was this deficiency to come 
from? The inspection was close at 
hand, and if the crotchety colonel 
should take it into his head to examine 
a single page, the murder would be out, 
and Burle would be done for. 

This idea froze the major, who left 
off cursing, picturing Madame Burle 
erect and despairing, and at the same 
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time he felt his heart swell with per- 
sonal grief and shame. 

“Well,” he muttered, “I must first 
of all look into the rogue’s business; I 
will act afterwards.” 

As he walked over to Burle’s office 
he caught sight of a skirt vanishing 
through the doorway. Fancying that 
he had a clue to the mystery, he slipped 
up quietly and listened, and speedily 
recognized Mélanie’s shrill voice. She 
was complaining of the gentlemen of 
the divan. She had signed a promis- 
sory-note which she was unable to 
meet; the bailiffs were in the house, 
and all her goods would be sold. The 
captain, however, barely replied to her. 
He alleged that he had no money, 
whereupon she burst into tears and 
began to coax him. But her blandish- 
ments were apparently ineffectual, for 
Burle’s husky voice could be heard re- 
peating “Impossible! impossible!” and 
finally the widow withdrew in a tower- 
ing passion. The major, amazed at 
the turn affairs were taking, waited a 
few moments longer before entering the 
office, where Burle had remained alone. 
He found him very calm, and despite 
his furious inclination to call him 
names he also remained calm, deter- 
mined to begin by finding out the exact 
truth. 

The office certainly did not look like 
a swindler’s den. A cane-seated chair, 
covered with an honest leather cushion, 
stood before the captain’s desk, and in 
a corner there was the locked safe. 
Summer was coming on, and the song 
of a canary sounded through the open 
window. The apartment was very neat 
and tidy, redolent of old papers, and 


altogether its appearance inspired one 
with confidence. 

“Wasn’t it Mélanie who was leaving 
here as I came along?” asked Laguitte. 

Burle shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes,” he mumbled. “She has been 
dunning me for two hundred francs, 
but she can’t screw ten out of me— 
not even ten pence.” 

“Indeed!” said the major, just to try 
him. “I heard that you had made up 
with her.” 

“I? Certainly not. I- have done 
with the likes of her for good.” 

Laguitte went away, feeling greatly 
perplexed. Where had the five hundred 
and forty-five francs gone? Had the 
idiot taken to drinking or gambling? 
He decided to pay Burle a surprise 
visit that very evening at his own 
house, and, may be, by questioning his 
mother, he might learn something. 
However, during the afternoon his leg 
became very painful; latterly he had 
been feeling in ill-health, and he had 
to use a stick so as not to limp too 
outrageously. This stick grieved him 
sorely, and he declared with angry de- 
spair that he was now no better than 
a pensioner. However, towards the 
evening, making a strong effort, he 
pulled himself out of his arm-chair and, 
leaning heavily on his stick, dragged 
himself through the darkness to the 
Rue des Recollets, which he reached 
about nine o’clock. The, street door 
was still unlocked, and on going up he 
stood panting on the third landing, 
when he heard voices on the upper 
floor. One of these voices was Burle’s, 
so he fancied: and out of curiosity he 
ascended another flight of stairs. Then, 
at the end of a passage on the left, he 
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saw a ray of light coming from a door, 
which stood ajar. As the creaking of 
his boots resounded, this door was 
sharply closed, and he found himself 
in the dark, 

“Some cook going to bed!” he mut- 
tered angrily. “I’m a fool.” 

All the same, he groped his way as 
gently as possible to the door and lis- 
tened. Two people were talking in the 
room, and he stood aghast; for it was 
Burle and that fright Rose! Then he 
listened, and the conversation he heard 
left him no doubt of the awful truth. 
For a moment he lifted his stick as if 
to beat down the door. Then he shud- 
dered, and, staggering back, leant 
against the wall. His legs were trem- 
bling under him, while in the darkness 
of the staircase he brandished his stick 
as if it had been a sabre. 

What was to be done? After his first 
moment: of passion there had come 
thoughts of the poor old lady below. 
And these made him hesitate. 
all over with the captain now; when a 
man sank as low as that he was hardly 
worth the few shovelfuls of earth that 
are thrown over carrion to prevent 
them from polluting the atmosphere. 
Whatever might be said of Burle, how- 
ever much one might try to shame him, 
he would assuredly begin the next day. 
Ah, heavens, to think of it! the money! 
the honour of the army! the name of 
Burle, that respected name, dragged 
through the mire! By all that was holy, 
this could and should not be! 

Presently the major softened. If he 
had only possessed five hundred and 
forty-five francs! But he had not got 
such an amount. On the previous day 
he had drunk too much cognac, just 


It was . 


like a mere sub., and had lost shock- 
ingly at cards. It served him right— 
he ought to have known better! And 
if he was so lame, he richly deserved 
it too; by rights, in fact, his leg ought 
to be much worse. 

At last he crept downstairs and rang 
at the bell of Madame Burle’s flat. 
Five minutes elapsed and then the old 
lady appeared. 

“I beg your pardon for keeping you 
waiting,” she said; “I thought that 
dormouse Rose was still about. I must 
go and shake her.” 

But the major detained her. 

“Where is Burle?” he asked. 

“Oh, he has been snoring since nine 
o'clock. Would you like to knock at 
his door?” 

“No, no, I only wanted to have a 
chat with you.” 

In the parlour Charles sat at his 
usual place, having just finished his 
exercises. He looked terrified, and his 
poor little white hands were tremulous. 
In point of fact, his grandmother, be- 
fore sending him to bed, was wont to 
read some martial stories aloud so as 
to develop the latent family heroism 
in his bosom. That night she had se- 
lected the episode of the Vengeur, the 
man-of-war freighted with dying heroes 
and sinking into the sea. The child, 
while listening, had become almost 
hysterical, and his head was racked as 
with some ghastly nightmare. 

Madame Burle asked the major to 
let her finish the perusal, “Long live 
the Republic!” she solemnly closed the 
volume. Charles was as white as a 
sheet. 

“Vou see,” said the old lady, “the 
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duty of every French soldier is to die 
for his country.” 

“Ves, grandmother.” 

Then the lad kissed her on the fore- 
head, and, shivering with fear, went to 
bed in his big room, where the faintest 
creak of the panelling threw him into 
a cold sweat. 

The major had listened with a grave 
face. Yes, by heavens! honour was 
honour, and he would never permit 
that wretched Burle to disgrace the old 
woman and the boy! As the lad was 
so devoted to the military profession, 
it was necessary that he should be able 
to enter St. Cyr with his head erect. 

When Madame Burle took up the 
lamp to show the major out, she passed 
the door of the captain’s room, and 
stopped short, surprised to see the key 
outside, which was a most unusual oc- 
currence. 

“To go in,” she said to Laguitte, 
“it is bad for him to sleep so much.” 

And before he could interpose, she 
had opened the door, and stood trans- 
fixed on finding the room empty. La- 
guitte turned crimson and looked so 
foolish that she suddenly understood 
everything, enlightened by the sudden 
recollection of several little incidents 
to which she had previously attached 
no importance. 

“You knew it—you knew it!” she 
stammered. ‘‘Why was I not told? Oh, 
my God, to think of it! Ah! he has 
been stealing again—I feel it!” 

She remained erect, white and rigid. 
Then she added in a harsh voice: 

“Look you—I wish he were dead!” 

Laguitte caught hold of both her 
hands, which for a moment he kept 
tightly clasped in his own, Then he 


left her hurriedly, for he felt a lump 
rising in his throat, and tears coming 
to his eyes. Ah, by all the powers! 
this time his mind was quite made up. 


CHAPTER IV 
INSPECTION 


THE regimental inspection was to 
take place at the end of the month. 
The major had ten days before him. 
On the very next morning, however, 
he crawled, limping, as far as the Café 
de Paris, where he ordered some beer. 
Mélanie grew pale when she saw him 
enter, and it was with a lively recollec- 
tion of a certain slap that Phrosine 
hastened to serve him. The major 
seemed very calm, however; he called 
for a second chair to rest his bad leg 
upon, and drank his beer quietly like 
any other thirsty man. He had sat 
there for about an hour when he saw 
two officers crossing the Place du Palais 
—Morandot, who commanded one of 
the battalions of the regiment, and 
Captain Doucet. Thereupon he ex- 
citedly waved his cane and shouted: 
“Come in and have a glass of beer 
with me!” 

The officers dared not refuse, but 
when the maid had brought the beer 
Morandot said to the major: “So you 
patronise this place now?” 

“Ves—the beer is good.” 

Captain Doucet winked, and asked 
archly: “Do you belong to the divan, 
major?” 

Laguitte chuckled, but did not an- 
swer. Then the others began to chaff 
him about Mélanie, and he took their 
remarks good-naturedly, simply shrug- 
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ging his shoulders. The widow was 
undoubtedly a fine woman, however 
much people might talk. Some of those 
who disparaged her would, in reality, 
be only too pleased to win her good 
graces. Then turning to the little 
counter and assuming an engaging air, 
he shouted: 

“Three more glasses, madame.” 

Mélanie was so taken aback that she 
rose and brought the beer herself. The 
major detained her at the table, and 
_ forgot himself so far as to softly pat 
_.the hand which she had carelessly 
placed on the back of a chair. Used 
as she was to alternate brutality and 
flattery, she immediately became con- 
fident, believing in a sudden whim of 
gallantry on the part of the “old wreck” 
as she was wont to style the major 
when talking with Phrosine. Doucet 
and Morandot looked at each other in 
surprise. Was the major actually step- 
ping into Petticoat Burle’s shoes? The 
regiment would be convulsed if that 
were the case. 

Suddenly, however, Laguitte, who 
kept his eye on the square, gave a start. 

“Hallo, there’s Burle!” he exclaimed. 

“Ves, it is his time,” explained 
Phrosine. “The captain passes every 
afternoon on his way from the office.” 

In spite of his lameness the major 
had risen to his feet, pushing aside the 
chairs as he called out: ‘“‘Burle! I say 
—come along—and have a glass.” 

The captain, quite aghast, and unable 
to understand why Laguitte was at the 
widow’s, advanced mechanically. He 
was so perplexed that he again hesitated 
at the door. 

“Another glass of beer,” ordered the 
major; and then turning to Burle, he 


added, “What’s the matter with you? 
Come in. Are you afraid of being eaten 
alive?” 

The captain took a seat, and an 
awkward pause followed. Mélanie, who 
brought the beer with trembling hands, 
dreaded some scene which might result 
in the closing of her establishment. The 
major’s gallantry made her uneasy, and 
she endeavoured to slip away, but he 
invited her to drink with them, and be- 
fore she could refuse he had ordered 
Phrosine to bring a liqueur glass of 
anisette, doing so with as much cool- 
ness as if he had been master of the 
house. Mélanie was thus compelled 
to sit down between the captain and 
Laguitte, who exclaimed aggressively: 
“T will have ladies respected. We are 
French officers! Let us drink madame’s 
health!” 

Burle, with his eyes fixed on his glass, 
smiled in an embarrassed way. The 
two officers, shocked at the proceed- 
ings, had already tried to get off. For- 
tunately the café was deserted, save 
that the domino-players were having 
their afternoon game. At every fresh 
oath which came from the major they 
glanced around, scandalised by such an 
unusual accession of customers, and 
ready to threaten Mélanie that they 
would leave ler for the Café de la Gare 
if the soldiery was going to invade her 
place, like the flies that buzzed about, 
attracted by the stickiness of the tables 
which Phrosine only scoured on Sat- 
urdays. She was now reclining behind 
the counter already reading a novel 
again. 

“How’s this—you are not drinking 
with madame?” roughly said the major 
to Burle. “Be civil at least!” 
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Then, as Doucet and Morandot were 
again preparing to leave, he stopped 
them. 

“Why can’t you wait? We'll go to- 
gether. It is only this brute who never 
knows how to behave himself.” 

The two officers looked surprised at 
the major’s sudden bad temper. Mé- 
lanie attempted to restore peace, and 
with a light laugh placed her hands on 
the arms of both men. However, 
Laguitte disengaged himself. 

“No,” he roared, “leave me alone. 
Why does he refuse to chink glasses 
with you? I shall not allow you to be 
insulted—do you hear? I am quite sick 
of him.” 

Burle, paling under the insult, turned 
slightly and said to Morandot, “What 
does this mean? He calls me in here 
to insult me. Is he drunk?” 

With a wild oath the major rose on 
his trembling legs and struck the cap- 
tain’s cheek with his open hand. Mé- 
lanie dived and thus escaped one half 
of the smack. An appalling uproar en- 
sued. Phrosine screamed behind the 
counter as if she herself had received 
the blow; the domino-players also en- 
trenched themselves behind their table 
in fear lest the soldiers should draw 
their swords and massacre them. How- 
ever, Doucet and Morandot pinioned 
the captain to prevent him from spring- 
ing at the major’s throat, and forcibly 
led him to the door. When they got 
him outside they succeeded in quieting 
him a little by repeating that Laguitte 
was quite in the wrong. They would 
lay the affair before the colonel, having 
witnessed it, and the colonel would give 
his decision. As soon as they had got 
Burle away they returned to the café 


where they found Laguitte in reality 
greatly disturbed, with tears in his eyes, 
but affecting stolid indifference and 
slowly finishing his beer. 

“Listen, major,” began Morandot; 
“that was very wrong on your part. 
The captain is your inferior in rank, 
and you know that he won’t be allowed 
to fight you.” 

“That remains to be seen,” answered 
the major. 

“But how has he offended you? He 
never uttered a word. Two old com- 
rades too; it is absurd.” 

The major made a vague gesture. 
“No matter. He annoyed me.” 

He could never be made to say any- 
thing else. Nothing more as to his 
motive was ever known. All the same, 
the scandal was a terrible one. The 
regiment was inclined to believe that 
Mélanie, incensed by the captain’s de- 
fection, had contrived to entrap the 
major, telling him some abominable 
stories, and prevailing upon him to in- 
sult and strike Burle publicly. Who 
would have thought it of that old fogey 
Laguitte, who professed to be a woman- 
hater? they said. So he too had been 
caught at last. Despite the general in- 
dignation against Mélanie, this adven- 
ture made her very conspicuous; and 
her establishment soon drove a flourish- 
ing business, 

On the following day the colonel sum- 
moned the major and the captain into 


his presence. He censured them sternly, 


accusing them of disgracing their uni- 
form by frequenting unseemly haunts. 
What resolution had they come to, he 
asked, as he could not authorise them 
to fight? This same question had oc- 
cupied the whole regiment for the last 
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_ twenty-four hours. Apologies were un- 
acceptable on account of the blow, but 
as Laguitte was almost unable to stand, 
it was hoped that, should the colonel 
insist upon it, some reconciliation might 
be patched up. 

“Come,” said the colonel, “will you 
accept me as arbitrator?” 

“TJ beg your pardon, colonel,” inter- 
tupted the major, “I have brought you 
my resignation. Here it is. That set- 
tles everything. Please name the day 
for the duei.” 

Burle looked at Laguitte in amaze- 
ment, and the colonel thought it his 
duty to protest. 

“This is a most serious step, major,” 
he began. “Two years more and you 
would be entitled to your full pension.” 

But again did Laguitte cut him 
short, saying gruffly, “That is my own 
affair.” 

“Oh, certainly! Well, I will send in 
your resignation, and as soon as it is 
accepted I will fix a day for the duel.” 

The unexpected turn that events had 
taken startled the regiment. What pos- 
sessed that lunatic major to persist in 
cutting the throat of his old comrade 
Burle? The officers again discussed 
Mélanie: they even began to dream of 
her. There must surely be something 
wonderful about her since she had com- 
pletely fascinated two such tough old 
veterans, and brought them to a deadly 
feud. Morandot having met Laguitte, 
did not disguise his concern. If he— 
the major—was not killed, what would 
he live upon? He had no fortune, and 
the pension to which his cross of the 
Legion of Honour entitled him, with the 
half of a full regimental pension which 
he would obtain on resigning, would 


barely find him in bread. While Mo- 
randot was thus speaking, Laguitte 
simply stared before him with his round 
eyes, persevering in the dumb obstinacy 
born of his narrow mind; and when his 
companion tried to question him re- 
specting his hatred for Burle, he simply 
made the same vague gesture as before, 
and once again repeated: 

“He annoyed me; 
worse.” 

Every morning at mess, and at the 
canteen, the first words were: ‘Has the 
acceptance of the major’s resignation 
arrived?” The duel was impatiently ex- 
pected, and ardently discussed. The 
majority believed that Laguitte would 
be run through the body in three sec- 
onds, for it was madness for a man to 
fight with a paralysed leg which did not 
even allow him to stand upright. A 
few, however, shook their heads. La- 
guitte had never been a marvel of in- 
tellect, that was true; for the last twen- 
ty years, indeed, he had been held up 
as an example of stupidity, but there 
had been a time when he was known 
as the best fencer of the regiment; and 
although he had begun as a drummer, 
he had won his epaulets as the com- 
mander of a battalion by the sanguine 
bravery of a man who is quite uncon- 
scious of danger. On the other hand, 
Burle fenced indifferently, and passed 
for a poltroon. However, they would 
soon know what to think. 

Meanwhile the excitement became 
more and more intense as the accept- 
ance of Laguitte’s resignation was so 
long in coming. The major was un- 
mistakably the most anxious and upset 
of everybody. A week had passed by, 
and the general inspection would com- 


so much the 
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mence two days later. Nothing, how- 
ever, had come as yet. He shuddered 
at the thought that he had, perhaps, 
struck his old friend and sent in his 
resignation all in vain, without delaying 
the exposure for a single minute. He 
had in reality reasoned thus: If he him- 
self were killed, he would not have the 
worry of witnessing the scandal; and 
if he killed Burle, as he expected to do, 
the affair would undoubtedly be hushed 
up. Thus he would save the Honour 
of the Army, and the little chap would 
be able to get in at St. Cyr. Ah! why 
wouldn’t those wretched scribblers at the 
War Office hurry up a bit? The major 
could not keep still but was for ever 
wandering about before the post office 
stopping the estafettes and questioning 
the colonel’s orderly to find out if the 
acceptance had arrived. He lost his 
sleep, and, careless as to people’s re- 
marks, he leant more and more heavily 
on his stick, hobbling about with no 
attempt to steady his gait. 

On the day before that fixed for the 
inspection he was as usual on his way 
to the colonel’s quarters, when he 
paused startled, to see Madame Burle 
(who was taking Charles to school) a 
few paces ahead of him. He had not 
met her since the scene at the Café 
de Paris, for she had remained in seclu- 
sion at home. Unmanned at thus meet- 
ing her, he stepped down to leave the 
whole side-walk free. Neither he nor 
the old lady bowed, and the little boy 
lifted his large inquisitive eyes in mute 
surprise. Madame Burle, cold and 
erect, brushed past the major without 
the least sign of emotion or recogni- 
tion, When she had passed he looked 


after her with an expression of stupefied 
compassion. 

“Confound it, I am no longer a man,” 
he growled, dashing away a tear. 

When he arrived at the colonel’s 
quarters, a captain in attendance greeted 
him with the words: “It’s all right at 
last. The papers have come.” 

“Ah!” murmured Laguitte, 
ing very pale. 

And again he beheld the old lady 
walking on, relentlessly rigid, and hold- 
ing the little boy’s hand. What! he had 


grow- 


_ longed so eagerly for those papers for 


eight days past, and now, when the 
scraps had come, he felt his brain on 
fire and his heart lacerated. 

The duel took place on the mor- 
row, in the barrack-yard behind a low 
wall. The air was keen, the sun shining 
brightly. Laguitte had almost to be 
carried to the ground; one of his sec- 
onds supported him on one side, while 
on the other he leant heavily on his 
stick. Burle looked half asleep, his face 
was puffy with unhealthy fat, as if he 
had spent a night of debauchery. Not 
a word was spoken. They were all 
anxious to have it over. 

Captain Doucet crossed the swords of 
the two adversaries and then drew back, 
saying: “Set-to, gentlemen.” 

Burle was the first to attack; he 
wanted to test Laguitte’s strength and 
ascertain what he had to expect. For 
the last ten days, the encounter had 


‘seemed to him a ghastly nightmare 


which he could not fathom. At times 
a hideous suspicion assailed him, but 
he put it aside with terror, for it meant 
death, and he refused to believe that 
a friend could play him such a trick, 
even to set things right. Besides, La- 
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guitte’e lee reassured him; he would 
prick the major on the shoulder, and 
then all would be over. 

During well-nigh a couple of minutes 
the swords clashed, and then the captain 
lunged, but the major, recovering his 
old suppleness of wrist, parried in a 
masterly style, and if he had returned 
the attack Burle would have been 
pierced through. The captain now fell 
back; he was livid, for he felt that he 
was at the mercy of the man who had 
just spared him. At last he understood 
that this was an execution. 

Laguitte, squarely poised on his in- 
firm legs and seemingly turned to stone, 
stood waiting. The two men looked at 
each other fixedly. In Burle’s blurred 
eyes there arose a supplication—a prayer 
for pardon. He knew why he was going 
to die, and like a child he promised not 
to transgress again. But the major’s 
eyes remained implacable; honour had 
spoken, and he silenced his emotion and 
his pity. 

“Let it end,’ he muttered between 
his teeth. 

Then it was he who attacked. Like 
a flash of lightning his sword flamed, 
flying from right to left, and then with 
a resistless thrust it pierced the breast 
of the captain, who fell like a log with- 
out even a groan. 

Laguitte had released his hold upon 
his sword and stood gazing at that poor 
old rascal Burle, who was stretched 
upon his back with his fat stomach 
bulging out. 

“Oh, my God! my God!” repeated 
the major furiously and desparingly, 
and then he began to swear. 

They led him away, and, both his legs 
failing him, he had to be supported on 


either side, for he could not even use 
his stick. 

Two months later the ex-major was 
crawling slowly along in the sunlight 
down a lonely street of Vauchamp, 
when he again found himself face to 
face with Madame Burle and little 
Charles. They were both in deep 
mourning. He tried to avoid them; but 
he new only walked with difficulty, and 
they advanced straight upon him with- 
out hurrying or slackening their steps. 
Charles still had the same gentle, girlish, 
frightened face, and Madame Burle re- 
tained her stern, rigid demeanour, look- 
ing even harsher than ever. 

As Laguitte shrank into the corner of 
a doorway, to leave the whole street 
to them, she abruptly stopped in front of 
him and stretched out her hand. He 
hesitated and then took it and pressed 
it, but he trembled so violently that he 


made the old lady’s arm shake. They 
exchanged glances in silence. 
“Charles,” said the boy’s grand- 


mother at last, “shake hands with the 
major.” 

The boy obeyed without understand- 
ing. The major, who was very pale, 
barely ventured to touch the child’s frail 
fingers; then, feeling that he ought to 
speak, he stammered out: “You still 
intend to send him to St. Cyr?” 

“Of course, when he is old enough,” 
answered Madame Burle. 

But during the following week Charles 
was carried off by typhoid fever. One 
evening his grandmother had again read 
him the story of the Vengeur, to make 
him bold, and in the night he had be- 
come delirious. The poor little fellew 
died of fright. 


‘ 
4 


The Death of Olevier Becaille 


CHAPTER I 
MY PASSING 


Ir was on a Saturday, at six in the 
morning, that I died, after a three 
days’ illness) My wife was searching 
a trunk for some linen, and when she 
rose and turned she saw me rigid, with 
open eyes and silent pulses. She ran 
to me, fancying that I had fainted, 
touched my hands, and bent over me. 
Then she suddenly grew alarmed, burst 
into tears, and stammered: 

“My God my God! he is dead!” 

I heard everything, but the sounds 
seem to come from a great distance. 
My left eye still detected a faint glim- 
mer, a whitish light in which all -ob- 
jects melted, but my right eye was quite 
bereft of sight. It was the coma of 
my whole being, as if a thunderbolt 
had struck me. My will was anni- 
hilated, not a fibre of flesh obeyed my 
bidding. And yet amid the impotency 
of my inert limbs my thoughts sub- 
sisted, sluggish and lazy, still perfectly 
clear. 

My poor Marguerite was crying; she 
had dropped on her knees beside the 
bed, repeating in heartrending tones: 

“He is dead! my God! he is dead!” 

Was this strange state of torpor, this 
immobility of the flesh, really death, 
although the functions of the intellect 
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‘lence. 


were not arrested? Was my soul only 
lingering for a brief space before it 
soared away for ever. From my child- 
hood upwards I had been subject to 
hysterical attacks, and twice, in early 
youth, I had nearly succumbed to nerv- 
ous fevers. By degrees all those who 
surrounded me had got accustomed to 
consider me an invalid, and to see me 
sickly. So much so, that I myself had 
forbidden my wife to call in a doctor 
when I had taken to my bed on the 
day of our arrival at the cheap lodging 
house of the Rue Dauphine in Paris. 
A little rest would soon set me right 
again; it was only the fatigue of the 
journey which had caused my intoler- 
able weariness. And yet I was conscious 
of having felt singularly uneasy. We 
had left our province somewhat abrupt- 
ly; we were very poor, and had barely 
enough money to support ourselves till 
I drew my first month’s salary in the 
office where I had obtained a situation. 
And now a sudden seizure was carrying 
me off! 

Was it really death? I had pictured 
to myself a darker night, a deeper si- 
As a little child I had already 
felt afraid to die. Being weak and 
compassionately petted by everyone, 
I had concluded that I had not long 
to live, that I should soon be buried; 
and the thought of the cold earth filled 
me with a dread I could not master 


| night. 


fear. 
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—a dread which haunted me day and 
As I grew older the same ter- 
ror pursued me. Sometimes, after long 
hours spent in reasoning with myself, 
I thought that I had conquered my 
I reflected, “After ail, what does 
it matter? one dies and all is over. 
It is the common fate; nothing could 
be better or easier.” 

‘I then prided myself on being able 
to look death boldly in the face; but 
suddenly a shiver froze my blood, and 
my dizzy anguish returned as if a 
giant hand had swung me over a dark 
abyss. It was some vision of the earth 
returning and setting reason at naught. 
How often at night did I start up 
in bed, not knowing what cold breath 
had swept over my slumbers, but clasp- 
ing my despairing hands and moaning, 
“Must I die?” In those moments an 
icy horror would stop my pulses, while 
an appalling vision of dissolution rose 
before me. It was with difficulty that 
I could get to sleep again. Indeed, 
sleep alarmed me, it so closely re- 
sembled death. If I closed my eyes 
they might never open again—I might 
slumber on for ever. 

I cannot tell if others have endured 
the same torture; I only know that my 
own life was made a torment by it. 
Death ever rose between me and all 
I loved; I can remember how the 
thought of it poisoned the. happiest mo- 
ments I spent with Marguerite. Dur- 
ing the first months of our marrried 
life, when she lay sleeping by my side 
and I dreamed of a fair future for her 
and with her, the foreboding of some 
fatal separation dashed my hopes aside 
and embittered my delights. Perhaps 
we should be parted on the morrow— 


nay, perhaps in an hour’s time. Then 
utter discouragement assailed me; I 
wondered what the bliss of being united 
availed me if it were to end in so cruel 
a disruption. 

My morbid imagination revelled in 
scenes of mourning. I speculated as 
to who would be the first to depart, 
Marguerite or J. Either alternative 
caused me harrowing grief, and tears 
rose to my eyes at the thought of our 
shattered lives. At the happiest peri- 
ods of my existence I often became a 
prey to grim dejection such as nobody 
could understand, but which was caused 
by the thought of impending nihility. 
When I was most successful I was 
to general wonder most depressed. The 
fatal question, ‘“What avails it?” rang 
like a knell in my ears. But the sharp- 
est sting of this torment was that it 
came with a secret sense of shame, 
which rendered me unable to confide 
my thoughts to another. Husband and 
wife lying side by side in the darkened 
room may quiver with the same shud- 
der and yet remain mute; for people do 
not mention death any more than they 
pronounce certain obscene words. Fear 
makes it nameless. 

I was musing thus while my dear 
Marguerite knelt sobbing at my feet. 
It grieved me sorely to be unable to 
comfort her by telling her that I suf- 
fered no pain. If death were merely 
the annihilation of the flesh it had 
been foolish of me to harbour so much 
dread. I experienced a selfish kind of 
restfulness in which all my cares were 
forgotten. My memory had become ex- 
traordinarily vivid. My whole life 
passed before me rapidly like a play 
in which I no longer acted a part; it 
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was a curious and enjoyable sensation 
—I seemed to hear a far-off voice re- 
lating my own history. 

I saw in particular a certain spot 
in the country near Guérande, on the 
way to Piriac. The road turns sharply, 
and some scattered pine-trees careless- 
ly dot a rocky slope. When I was 
seven years old I used to pass through 
those pines with my father as far as 
a crumbling old house, where Marguer- 
ite’s parents gave me pancakes. They 
were salt-gatherers, and earned a scanty 
livelihood by working the adjacent salt 
marshes. Then I remembered the 
school at Nantes, where I had grown up, 
leading a monotonous life within its 
ancient walls and yearning for the broad 
horizon of Guérande, and the salt 
marshes stretching to the limitless sea 
widening under the sky. 

Next came a blank—my father was 
dead. I entered the hospital as clerk 
to the managing board and led a dreary 
life with one solitary diversion: my 
Sunday visits to the old house on Piriac 
road. The salt works were doing badly; 
poverty reigned in the land, and Mar- 
guerite’s parents were nearly penniless. 
Marguerite, when merely a child, had 
been fond of me because I trundled her 
about in a wheelbarrow, but on the 
morning when I asked her in marriage 
she shrank from me with a frightened 
gesture, and I realised that she thought 
me hideous. Her parents, however, 
consented at once; they looked upon 
my offer as a godsend, and the daughter 
submissively acquiesced. When she be- 
came accustomed to the idea of marry- 
ing me she did not seem to dislike it 
so much. On our wedding day at 
Guérande the rain fell in torrents, and 


when. we got home my bride had to 
take off her dress, which was soaked 
through, and sit in her petticoats. 

That was all the youth I ever had. 
We did not remain long in our province. 
One day I found my wife in tears. She 
was miserable, life was so dull, she 
wanted to get away. Six months later 
I had saved a little money by taking 
in extra work after office hours, and 
through the influence of a friend of my 
father’s I obtained a petty appointment 
in Paris. I started off to settle there 
with the dear little woman so that she 
might cry no more. During the night, 
which we spent in the third-class rail- 
way carriage, the seats being very 
hard, I took her in my arms in order 
that she might sleep. 

That was the past, and now I had 
just died on the narrow couch of a 
Paris lodging-house, and my wife was 
crouching on the floor, crying bitterly. 
The white light before my left eye was 
growing dim, but I remembered the 
room perfectly. On the left there was a 
chest of drawers, on the right a mantel- 
piece surmounted by a damaged clock 
without a pendulum, the hands of 
which marked ten minutes past ten. 
The window overlooked the Rue 
Dauphine, a long dark street. All 
Paris seemed to pass below, and the 
noise was so great that the window 
shook. 

We knew nobody in the city; we had 
hurried our departure, but I was not 
expected at the office till the following 
Monday. Since I had taken to my 
bed I had wondered at my imprison- 
ment in this narrow room into which 
we had tumbled after a railway jour- 
ney of fifteen hours, followed by a 


noisy streets. 
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hurried, confusing transit through the 
My wife had nursed me 
with smiling tenderness, but I knew 
that she was anxious. She would walk 
to the window, glance out and return 
to the bedside, looking very pale and 
startled by the sight of the busy thor- 
oughfare, the aspect of the vast city of 
which she did not know a single stone, 
and which deafened her with its contin- 
uous roar. What would happen to her 
if I never woke up again—alone, friend- 


less, and unknowing as she was? 


Marguerite had caught hold of one 
of my hands which lay passive on the 
coverlet, and covering it with kisses she 
repeated wildly: “Olivier, answer me. 
Oh, my God, he is dead, dead!” 

So death was not complete annihila- 
tion. JI could hear and think. I had 
been uselessly alarmed all those years. 
T had not dropped into utter vacancy 
as I had anticipated. I could not pic- 


_ ture the dissapearance of my being, the 


suppression of all that I had been, with- 
out the possibility of renewed existence. 
I had been wont to shudder whenever 
in any book or newspaper I came across 
a date of a hundred years hence. A 
date at which I should no longer be 
alive, a future which I should never 
see, filled me with unspeakable uneas- 
iness. Was I not the whole world, and 
would not the universe crumble away 
when I was no more? 

To dream of life had been a cher- 
ished vision, but this could not possibly 
be death. I should assuredly awake 
presently. Yes, in a few moments I 
would lean over, take Marguerite in 
my arms, and dry her tears. I would 
rest a little while longer before going 
to my office; and then a new life would 


begin, brighter than the last. However, 
I did not feel impatient; the commotion 
had been too strong. It was wrong 
of Marguerite to give way like that 
when I had not even the strength to 
turn my head on the pillow and smile 
at her. The next time that she moaned 
out “He is dead! dead!” I would em- 
brace her, and murmur softly so as 
not to startle her: “No, my darling, I 
was only asleep. You see I am alive, 
and I love you.” 


CHAPTER II 
FUNERAL PREPARATIONS 


MAarcueErite’s cries had attracted at- 
tention, for all at once the door was 
opened, and a voice exclaimed: “What 
is the matter, neighbour? Is he worse?” 

I recognized the voice; it was that 
of an elderly woman, Madame Gabin, 
who occupied a room on the same floor. 
She had been most obliging since our 
arrival, and had evidently become inter- 
ested in our concerns. On her own 
side she had lost no time in telling us 
her history. A stern landlord had sold 
her furniture during the previous win- 
ter to pay himself his rent, and since 
then she had resided at the lodging- 
house in the Rue Dauphine with her 
daughter Dédé, a child of ten. They 
both cut and pinked lamp-shades; and 
between them they earned at the ut- 
most only two francs a day. 

“Heavens! is it all over?” 
Madame Gabin, looking at me. 

I realized that she was drawing near- 
er. She examined me, touched me, and 
turning to Marguerite, murmured com- 
passionately: “Poor girl! poor girl!” 


cried 
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My wife, wearied out, was sobbing 
like a child. Madame Gabine lifted 
her, placed her in a dilapidated arm- 
chair near the fireplace, and proceeded 
to comfort her. 

“Indeed, vou’ll do yourself harm if 
you go on like this, my dear. It’s no 
reason because your husband is gone 
that you should kill yourself with weep- 
ing. Sure enough, when I lost Gabin 
I was just like you. I remained three 
days without swallowing a morsel of 
food. But that didn’t help me—on the 
contrary, it pulled me down. Come, 
for the Lord’s sake, be sensible!” 

By degrees Marguerite grew calmer; 
she was exhausted, and it was only at 
intervals that she gave way to a fresh 
flow of tears. Meanwhile the old wo- 
man had taken possession of the room 
with a sort of rough authority. 

“Don’t worry yourself,’ she said, as 
she bustled about. “Neighbours must 
help each other. Luckily Dédé has 
just gone to take the work home. Ah, 
I see, your trunks are not yet all un- 
packed, but I suppose there is some 
linen in the chest of drawers—isn’t 
there?” 

I heard her pull a drawer open; she 
must have taken out a napkin which 
she spread on the little table at the 
bedside. She then struck a match, 
which made me think that she was 
lighting one of the candles on the man- 
telpiece, and placing it near me as a 
religious rite. I could follow her move- 
ments in the room and divine all her ac- 
tions. 

“Poor gentleman,” she muttered. 
“Luckily I heard you sobbing, poor 
dear!” 

Suddenly the vague light which my 
left eye had detected vanished, Madame 


Gabin had just closed my eyelids, but 
I had not felt her finger on my face. 
When I understood this I felt chilled. 

The door had opened again, and 
Dédé, the child of ten, now rushed in, 
calling out in her shrill voice: “Mother, 
mother! Ah, I knew you would be 
here! Look here, there’s the money— 
three francs and four sous. I took 
back three dozen lamp-shades.” 

“Hush, hush! Hold your tongue,” 
vainly repeated the mother, who, as the 
little girl chattered on, must have 
pointed to the bed, for I guessed that 
the child felt perplexed, and was back- 
ing towards the door. 

“Ts the gentleman asleep?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, yes—go and play,’ Madame 
Gabin. 

But the child did not go. She was, 
no doubt, staring at me with widely 
opened eyes, startled and vaguely com- 
prehending. Suddenly she seemed con- 
vulsed with terror, and ran out, upset- 
ting a chair. 

“He is dead, mother, he is dead!” 
she gasped. 

Profound silence followed. Mar- 
guerite, lying back in the arm-chair, 
had left off crying. Madame Gabin 
was still rummaging about the room, 
and talking under her breath. 

“Children know everything now- 
adays. Look at that girl. Heaven 
knows how carefully she’s brought up! 


_ When I send her on an errand, or take 
‘the shades back, I calculate the time to 


a minute so that she can’t loiter about, 
but for all that she learns everything. 
She saw at a glance what had happened 
here—and yet I never showed her but 
one corpse, that of her uncle Francois, 
and she was then only four years old. 
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Ah, well! there are no children left— 


_ it can’t be helped.” 


She paused, and without any transi- 


' tion passed to another subject. 


“T say, dearie, we must think of the 
formalities—there’s the declaration at 


_ the municipal offices to be made, and 


the seeing about the funeral. You are 


' not in a fit state to attend to business. 


What do you say if I look in at Mon- 
sieur Simoneau’s to find out if he’s at 
home?” 

Marguerite did not reply. It seemed 


_to me that I watched her from afar, 


and at times changed into a subtle 
flame hovering above the room, while 
a stranger lay heavy and unconscious 
on my bed. I wished that Marguerite 
had declined the assistance of Simo- 
neau. I had seen him three or four 
times during my brief illness, for he 
occupied a room close to ours, and had 
been civil and neighbourly. Madame 
Gabin had told us that he was merely 
making a short stay in Paris, having 
come to collect some old debts due to 
his father, who had settled in the coun- 
try and recently died. He was a tall, 
strong, handsome young man, and I 
hated him, perhaps on account of his 
healthy appearance. On the previous 
evening he had come in to make in- 
quiries, and I had much disliked see- 
ing him at Marguerite’s side; she had 
looked so fair and pretty, and he had 
gazed so intently into her face when 
she smilingly thanked him for his kind- 
ness. 

“Ah! here is Monsieur Simoneau,” 
said Madame Gabin, introducing him. 

He gently pushed the door ajar, and 
as soon as Marguerite saw him enter 
she burst into a flood of tears. The 


presence of a friend, of the only per- 
son she knew in Paris besides the old 
woman, recalled her bereavement. I 
could not see the young man, but in 
the darkness that encompassed me I 
conjured up his appearance. I pictured 
him distinctly, grave and sad at finding 
poor Marguerite in such distress. How 
lovely she must have looked with her 
golden hair unbound, her pale face and 
her dear little baby hands burning with 
fever! 

“T am at your disposal, madame,” he 
said softly. ‘Pray allow me to manage 
everything.” 

She only answered him with broken 
words, but as the young man was leav- 
ing, accompanied by Madame Gabin, 
I heard the latter mention money. 
These things were always expensive, 
she said, and she feared that the poor 
little body hadn’t a farthing—anyhow, 
he might ask her. But Simoneau sil- 
enced the old woman; he did not want 
to have the widow worried; he was 
going to the municipal office and to the 
undertakers. 

When silence reigned once more I 
wondered if my nightmare would last 
much longer. I was certainly alive, 
for I was conscious of passing inci- 
dents, and I began to realise my condi- 
tion. I must have fallen into one of 
those cataleptic states that I had read 
of. As a child I had suffered from 
syncopes which had lasted several 
hours, but surely my heart would beat 
anew, my blood circulate and my mus- 
cles relax. Yes, I should wake up and 
comfort Marguerite; and, reasoning 
thus, I tried to be patient. 

Time passed. Madame Gabin had 
brought in some breakfast, but Mar- 
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guerite refused to taste any food. La- 
ter on the afternoon waned. Through 
the open window I heard the rising 
clamour of the Rue Dauphine. By- 
and-by a slight ringing of the brass 
candlestick on the marble-topped table 
made me think that a fresh candle had 
been lighted. At last Simoneau _re- 
turned. 

“Well?” whispered the old woman. 

“Tt is all settled,’ he answered; “‘the 
funeral is ordered for to-morrow at 
eleven. There is nothing for you to 
do, and you needn’t talk of these 
things before the poor lady.” 

Nevertheless Madame Gabin _ re- 
marked: “The doctor of the dead 
hasn’t come yet.” 

Simoneau took a seat beside Mar- 
guerite, and after a few words of en- 
couragement remained silent. The 
funeral was to take place at eleven! 
Those words rang in my brain like a 
passing bell. And the doctor coming— 
the doctor of the dead, as Madame Ga- 
bin had called him. He could not 
possibly fail to find out that I was only 
in a state of lethargy; he would do 
whatever might be necessary to rouse 
me, so I longed for his arrival with 
feverish anxiety. 

The day was drawing to a close. 
Madame Gabin, anxious to waste.no 
time had brought in her lamp-shades 
and summoned Dédé without asking 
Marguerite’s permission. “To tell the 
truth,” she observed, “I do not like to 
leave children too long alone.” 

“Come in, I say,” she whispered to 
the little girl, “come in, and don’t be 
frightened. Only don’t look towards 
the bed, or you'll catch it.” 

She thought it decorous to forbid 


Dédé to look at me, but I was con- 
vinced that the child was furtively 
glancing at the corner where I lay, for 
every now and then I heard her mother 
rap her knuckles and repeat angrily: 
“Get on with your work, or you shall 
leave the room, and the gentleman will 
come during the night and pull you by 
the feet.” 

The mother and daughter had sat 
down at our table. I could plainly 
hear the click of their scissors as they 
clipped the lamp-shades, which no 
doubt required very delicate manipula- 
tion, for they did not work rapidly. 
I counted the shades one by one as they 
were laid aside, while my anxiety grew 
more and more intense. 

The clicking of the scissors was the 
only noise in the room so I concluded 
that Marguerite had been overcome 
by fatigue and was dozing. Twice Sim- 
oneau rose up, and the _ torturing 
thought flashed through me that he 
might be taking advantage of her 
slumbers to touch her hair with his 
lips. I hardly knew the man, and yet 
felt sure that he loved my wife. At 
last little Dédé began to giggle, and her 
laugh exasperated me. 

“Why are you sniggering, you idiot?” 
asked her mother. “Do you want to 
be turned out on the landing? Come, 
out with it; what makes you laugh so?” 

The child stammered: she had not 
laughed, she had only coughed; but I 


felt certain she had seen Simoneau 


bending over Marguerite, and had felt 
amused. 

The lamp had been lit, when a 
knock was heard at the door. 

“Tt must be the doctor at last,” said 
the old woman. 
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It was the doctor; he did not apolo- 
' gise for coming so late, for he had no 
' doubt ascended many flights of stairs 
» during the day. The room being but 
- imperfectly lighted by the lamp, he in- 
' quired: “Is the body here?” 

“Ves, it is,’ answered Simoneau. 

Marguerite had risen, trembling 
_ violently. Madame Gabin dismissed 
| Dédé, saying it was useless that a child 
‘should be present, and then she tried 
to lead my wife to the window, to spare 
her the sight of what was about to take 
| place. 
_ The doctor quickly approached the 
| bed. I guessed that he was bored, 
tired, and impatient. Had he touched 
Ee” wrist? had he placed his hand on 
my heart? 
fancied that he had only carelessly bent 
| over me. 
“Shall I bring the lamp, so that you 
/may see better?” asked Simoneau 
| obligingly. 

“No, it is not necessary,” quietly 
/answered the doctor. 
| Not necessary! That man held my 
life in his hands, and he did not think 
it worth while to proceed to a careful 
‘examination! I was not dead! I 
wanted to cry out that I was not dead! 

“At what o’clock did he die?” asked 
the doctor. 
“At six this morning,” volunteered 
Simoneau. 
A feeling of frenzy and rebellion rose 
‘within me, bound as I was in seemingly 
iron chains. Oh, for the power of 
uttering one word, of moving a single 
limb! 

“This close weather is unhealthy,” 
‘resumed the doctor; “nothing is more 
trying than these early spring days.” 


I could not tell; but I 


And then he moved away. It was 
like my life departing. Screams, sobs, 
and insults were choking me, strug- 
gling in my convulsed throat, in which 
even my breath was arrested. The 
wretch! Turned into a mere machine 
by professional habits, he only came 
to a deathbed to accomplish a perfunc- 
tory formality; he knew nothing, his 
science was a lie, since he could not at 
a glance distinguish life from death— 
and now he was going—going! 

“Good-night, sir,’ said Simoneau. 

There came a moment’s silence, the 
doctor was probably bowing to Mar- 
guerite, who had turned while Madame 
Gabin was fastening the window. He 
left the room, and I heard his foot- 
steps descending the stairs. 

It was all over; I was condemned. 
My last hope had vanished with that 
man. If I did not wake before eleven 
on the morrow I should be buried alive. 
The horror of that thought was so 
great that I lost all consciousness of 
my surroundings—’twas something like 
a fainting fit in death. The last 
sound I heard was the clicking of the 
scissors handled by Madame Gabin and 
Dédé. The funeral vigil had begun; 
nobody spoke. 

Marguerite had refused to retire to 
test in-the neighbour’s room. She re- 
mained reclining in her arm-chair, with 
her beautiful face pale, her eyes closed, 
and her long lashes wet with tears, 
while before her in the gloom Simoneau 
sat silently watching her. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PROCESSION 


I caNNot describe my agony dur- 
ing the morning of the following day. 
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I remember it as a hideous dream, in 
which my impressions were so ghastly 
and so confused that I could not for- 
mulate them. The persistent yearning 
for a sudden awakening increased my 
torture; and as the hour for the funeral 
drew nearer, my anguish became more 
poignant still. 

It was only at daybreak that I had 
recovered a fuller consciousness of 
what was going on around me. The 
creaking of hinges startled me out of 
my stupor. Madame Gabin had just 
opened the window. It must have been 
about seven o’clock, for I heard the 
cries of hawkers in the street, the shrill 
voice of a girl offering groundsel, and 
the hoarse voice of a man shouting 
“Carrots!” The clamorous awakening 
of Paris pacified me at first. I could 
not believe that I should be laid under 
the sod in the midst of so much life; 
and, besides, a sudden thought helped 
to calm me. It had just occurred to 
me that I had witnessed a case similar 
to my own when I was employed at the 
hospital of Guérande. A man had been 
sleeping twenty-eight hours, the doctors 
hesitating in presence of his apparent 
lifelessness, when suddenly he had sat 
up in bed, and was almost at once 
able to rise. I myself had already 
been asleep for some twenty-five hours; 
if I awoke at ten I should still be in 
time. 

I endeavoured to ascertain who was 


in the room and what was going on. 


there. Dédé must have been playing 
on the landing, for once when the door 
opened I heard her shrill childish 
laughter outside. Simoneau must have 
retired, for nothing indicated his pres- 
ence. Madame Gabin’s slipshod tread 


was still audible over the floor. At 
last she spoke. 

“Come, my dear,” she said. “It is 
wrong of you not to take it while it 
is hot. It would cheer you up.” 

She was addressing Marguerite, and 
a slow trickling sound as of something 
filtering indicated that she had been 
making some coffee. 

“J don’t mind owning,’ she con- 
tinued, “that I needed it. At my age 
sitting up is trying. The night seems 
so dreary when there is a misfortune 
in the house. Do have a cup of coffee, 
my dear—just a drop.” 

She persuaded Marguerite to taste 
ee 

“Tsn’t it nice and hot?” she con- 
tinued; ‘and doesn’t it set one up? 
Ah! you'll be wanting all your strength 
presently for what you’ve got to go 
through to-day. Now, if you were sen- 
sible you’d Step into my room and just 
wait there.” 

“No; I want to stay heree 
guerite resolutely. 

Her voice, which I had not heard 
since the previous evening, touched me 
strangely. It was changed, broken as 
by tears. To feel my dear wife near 
me was a last consolation. J knew that 
her eyes were fastened on me, and that 
she was weeping with all the anguish of 
her heart. 

The minutes flew by. An inexplic- 
able noise sounded from beyond the 
door. It seemed as if some people 
were bringing a bulky piece of furniture 
upstairs, and knocking against the walls 
as they did so. Suddenly I understood, 
as I heard Marguerite begin to sob: 
it was the coffin, 

“You are too early,” 


said Mar- 


said Madame 


4 
that box which I realised was lying at 


, 


1 
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Gabin crossly. “Put it behind the 


| bed.” 


What o’clock was it? Nine perhaps. 
So the coffin had come. Amid the 


opaque night around me I could see 


it plainly, quite new, with roughly 
planed boards. Heavens! was this the 
end, then? Was I to be borne off in 


my feet? 
However I had one supreme joy. 


_ Marguerite, in spite of her weakness, 


insisted upon discharging all the last 
offices. Assisted by the old woman, 


she dressed me with all the tenderness 


of a wife and a sister. 
| felt myself in her arms as she clothed 
/me in various garments. 
at 


: 


rained on my face. 


Once more I 


She paused 
times, overcome by grief; she 
clasped me convulsively, and her tears 
Oh! how I longed 
to return her embrace, and cry, “I 
live!” And yet I was lying there 
powerless, motionless, inert! 

“You are foolish,” suddenly said Ma- 
dame Gabin; “it is all wasted.” 

“Never mind,” answered Marguerite, 
sobbing. “I want him to wear his very 
best things.” 

I understood that she was dressing 
me in the clothes I had worn on my 
wedding-day. I had kept them care- 
fully for great occasions. When she 
had finished she fell back exhausted 
in the arm-chair. 

Simoneau now spoke; he had prob- 
ably just entered the room. 

“They are below,” he whispered. 

“Well, it ain’t any too soon,” 
answered Madame Gabin, also lower- 
ing her voice. “Tell them to come up 


and get it over,” 
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“But I dread the despair of the poor 
little wife.” 

The old woman seemed to reflect and 
presently resumed: “Listen to me, 
Monsieur Simoneau. You must take 
her off to my room. I wouldn’t have 
her stop here. It is for her own good. 
When she is out of the way we'll get 
it done in a jiffy.” 

These words pierced my heart, and 
my anguish was intense when I realised 
that a struggle was actually taking 
place. Simoneau had walked up to 
Marguerite imploring her to leave the 
room. 

“Do, for pity’s sake, come with me!” 
he pleaded. ‘Spare yourself useless 
pain.” 

“No, no!” she cried, “I will remain 
till the last minute. Remember that 
I have only him in the world, and when 
he is gone I shall be all alone!” 

From the bedside Madame Gabin 
was prompting the young man. 

“Don’t parley—take hold of her— 
carry her off in your arms.” 

Was Simoneau about to lay his 
hands on Marguerite and bear her 
away? She screamed. I wildly en- 
deavoured to rise, but the springs of 
my limbs were broken. I remained 
rigid, unable to lift my eyelids to see 
what was going on. The struggle con- 
tinued, and my wife clung to the furni- 


ture, repeating—‘‘Oh don’t, don’t! 
Have mercy! Let me go! I will 
not wb 


He must have lifted her in his stal- 
wart arms, for I heard her moaning 
like a child. He bore her away, her 
sobs were lost in the distance, and I 
fancied I saw them both—he, tall and 
strong, pressing her to his breast; she 
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fainting, powerless and conquered, fol- 
lowing him wherever he listed. 

“Drat it all! what a to-do!” mut- 
tered Madame Gabin. “Now for the 
tug of war, as the coast is clear at 
last.” 

In my jealous madness I looked upon 
this incident as a monstrous outrage. 
I had not been able to see Marguerite 
for twenty-four hours, but at least I 
had still heard her voice. Now even 
this was denied me; she had been torn 
away, a man had eloped with her even 
before I was laid under the sod. He 
was alone with her, on the other side 
of the wall, comforting her—embrac- 
ing her perhaps! 

But the door opened once more, and 
heavy footsteps shook the floor. 

“Quick, make haste,’ repeated Ma- 
dame Gabin. “Get it done before the 
lady comes back.” 

She was speaking to some strangers, 
who merely answered her with uncouth 
grunts. 

“You understand,” she went on, “I 
am not a relation, I’m only a neigh- 
bour. I have no interest in the matter. 
It is out of pure good-nature that I 
have mixed myself up in their affairs. 
And I ain’t over cheerful, I can tell 
you. Yes, yes, I sat up the whole 
blessed night—it was pretty cold, too, 
about four o’clock. That’s a fact. 
Well, I have always been a fool—I’m 
too soft-hearted.” 

The coffin had been dragged into the 
centre of the room. As I had not 
awakened I was condemned. All clear- 
ness departed from my ideas; every- 
thing seemed to revolve in a_ black 
haze; and I experienced such utter 


lassitude that it seemed almost a re 
lief to leave off hoping. 

“They haven’t spared the material,” 
said one of the undertaker’s men in 
a gruff voice. “The box is too long.” 

“He’ll have all the more room,” said 
the other laughing. 

I was not heavy, and they chuckled 
over it since they had three flights of 
stairs to descend. As they were seiz- 
ing me by the shoulders and feet, I 
heard Madame Gabin fly into a violent 


passion. 
“You cursed little brat,” she 
screamed, ‘‘ what do you mean by 


poking your nose where you’re not 
wanted? Look here, [ll teach you to 
spy and pry.” 

Dédé had slipped her tousled head 
through the doorway to see how the 
gentleman was being put into the box. 
Two ringing slaps resounded, however, 
by an explosion of sobs. And as soon 
as the mother returned she began to 
gossip about her daughter for the ben- 
efit of the two men who were settling 
me in the coffin. 

“She is only ten, you know. She 
is not a bad girl, but she is frightfully 
inquisitive. I do not beat her often, 
only I will be obeyed.” 

“Oh,” said one of the men, “all 
kids are alike. Whenever there is a 
corpse lying about they always want to 
see it.” 

I was commodiously stretched out, 
and I might have thought myself still 
in bed, had it not been that my left 
arm felt a trifle cramped from being 
squeezed against a board. The men 
had been right. I was pretty com- 
fortable inside on account of my 
diminutive stature, 
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“Stop!” suddenly exclaimed Madame 
Gabin. “I promised his wife to put 
a pillow under his head.” 

The men, who were in hurry, stuffed 
/ in the pillow roughly. One of them, 
who had mislaid his hammer, began 
to swear. He had left the tool below, 
and went to fetch it, dropping the lid; 
and when two sharp blows of the ham- 
mer drove in the first nail, a shock 
ran through my being—I had ceased 
to live. The nails then entered in 
rapid succession with a _ rhythmical 
cadence. It was as if some packers 
had been closing a case of dried fruit 
with easy dexterity. After that such 
sounds as reached me were deadened 
and strangely prolonged, as if the deal 
coffin had been changed into a huge 
musical-box. The last words spoken 
in the room of the Rue Dauphine—at 
least the last ones that I heard dis- 
tinctly—were uttered by Madame 
Gabin. 

“Mind the staircase,” she said; “the 
banister of the second flight isn’t safe, 
so be careful.” 

While I was being carried down, I 
experienced a sensation similar to that 
of pitching, as when one is on board a 
ship in a rough sea. However, from 
that moment my impressions became 
more and more vague. I remember that 
the only distinct thought that still 
possessed me was an imbecile impulsive 
curiosity as to the road by which I 
should be taken to the cemetery. I 
was not acquainted with a single street 
of Paris, and I was ignorant of the 
position of the large burial grounds 
(though, of course, I had occasionally 
heard their names), and yet every ef- 
fort of my mind was directed towards 


ascertaining whether we were turning 
to the right or to the left. Meanwhile, 
the jolting of the hearse, over the pav- 
ing stones, the rumbling of passing 
vehicles, the steps of the foot-pas- 
sengers, all created a confused clamour, 
intensified by the acoustical properties 
of the coffin. 

At first I followed our course pretty 
closely; then came a halt. I was again 
lifted and carried about, and I concluded 
that we were in church; but when the 
funeral procession once more moved 
onwards, I lost all consciousness of the 
road we took. A ringing of bells in- 
formed me that we were passing an- 
other church, and then the softer and 
easier progress of the wheels indicated 
that we were skirting a garden or park, 
I was like a victim being taken to the 
gallows, awaiting in stupor a death- 
blow that never came. ; 

At last they stopped and pulled me 
out of the hearse. The business pro- 
ceeded rapidly. The noises had ceased; 
I knew that I was in a deserted space 
amid avenues of trees, and with the 
broad sky over my head. No doubt a 
few persons followed the bier, some 
of the inhabitants of the lodging house 
perhaps—Simoneau and others, for in- 
stance—for faint whisperings reached 
my ear. Then I heard a psalm chanted, 
and some Latin words mumbled by a 
priest, and afterwards I suddenly felt 
myself sinking, while the ropes rubbing 
against the edges of the coffin elicited 
lugubrious sounds as if a bow were 
being drawn across the strings of a 
cracked violoncello. It was the end. 
On the left side of my head I felt a 
violent shock like that produced by the 
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bursting of a bomb; with another under 
my feet, and a third more violent still 
on my chest. So forcible indeed was 
this last one that I thought the lid 
was cleft atwain. I fainted from it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NAIL 


Ir 1s impossible for me to say how 
long my swoon lasted. Eternity is not 
of longer duration than one second 
spent in nihility. I was no more. It 
was slowly and confusedly that I re- 
gained some degree of consciousness. 
I was still asleep, but I began to dream; 
a nightmare started into shape amidst 
the blackness of my horizon; a night- 
mare compounded of a strange fancy 
which in other days had haunted my 
‘morbid imagination, whenever with my 
propensity for dwelling upon hideous 
thoughts I had conjured up catas- 
trophes. 

Thus I dreamed that my wife was 
expecting me somewhere—at Guérande, 
I believe—and that I was going to join 
her by rail. As we passed through a 
tunnel a deafening roll thundered over 
our head, and a sudden subsidence 
blocked up both issues of the tunnel, 
leaving our train intact in the centre. 
We were walled up by blocks of rock 
in the heart of a mountain. Then a 
long and fearful agony commenced. No 
assistance could possibly reach us; even 
with powerful engines and incessant la- 
bour it would take a month to clear 
the tunnel. We were prisoners there 
with no outlet, and so our death was 
only a question of time. 


My fancy had often dwelt on that 
hideous drama and had constantly varied 
the details and touches. My actors 
were men, women and children; their 
number increased to hundreds, and they 
were ever furnishing me with new in- 
cidents. There were some provisions in 
the train, but these were soon ex- 
hausted, and the hungry passengers, if 
they did not actually devour human 
flesh, at least fought furiously over the 
last piece of bread. Sometimes an 
aged man was driven back with blows 
and slowly perished; a mother struggled 
like a she-wolf to keep three or four 
mouthfuls for her child. In my own 
compartment a bride and bridegroom 
were dying, clasped in each other’s arms 
in mute despair. 

The line was free along the whole 
length of the train, and people came 
and went, prowling round the carriages 
like beasts of prey in search of carrion. 
All classes were mingled together. A 
millionaire, a high functionary, it was 
said, wept on a workman’s shoulder. 
The lamps had been extinguished from 
the first, and the engine fire was nearly 
out. To pass from one carriage to an- 
other it was necessary to grope about, 
and thus, too, one slowly reached the 
engine, recognizable by its enormous 
barrel, its cold motionless flanks, its 
useless strength, its grim silence in the 
overwhelming night. Nothing could 
be more appalling than this train en- 
tombed alive with its passengers perish- 


‘ing one by one. 


I gloated over the ghastliness of each 
detail; howls resounded through the 
vault; somebody, whom one could not 
see, whose vicinity was not even sus- 
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pected, would suddenly drop upon an- 
other’s shoulder. But what affected me 
most of all was the cold and the want 

of air. I have never felt so chilled; 
a mantel of snow seemed to enwrap 
me, heavy moisture rained upon my 
skull, I was gasping; the rocky vault 
seemed to crush my chest, the whole 
mountain was seemingly weighing upon 
me. 

Suddenly a cry of deliverance 
sounded. For some time past we fan- 
cied that we could hear a dull sound, 
and we tried to hope that men were at 
work and that help was coming; but it 
came not thus. One of the passengers, 
however, had discovered an air shaft in 
the tunnel, and crowding round we all 
saw this shaft, above which we could 
discern a blue patch about the size of 
a wafer. That blue patch filled us with 
rapture, for it was the sky. We 
stretched ourselves and stood on tip- 
toes to breathe more freely. Then we 
distinguished some black specks moving 
about, specks that must surely be work- 
men about to deliver us. A furious 
clamour arose. The cry, “Saved! 
Saved!” burst from every mouth, while 
trembling arms were uplifted towards 
the tiny azure patch above. 

That roar of voices aroused me. 
Where was I? In the tunnel, of course. 
I was lying at full length, hard walls 
were pressing against my ribs. Then 
I attempted to rise and struck my head 
roughly. Was it the rock closing in on 
all sides? The blue speck had van- 
ished—ay, the sky had disappeared— 
and I was still suffocating, shivering, 
with chattering teeth. 


All at once I remembered. Intense 


horror raised my hair on end. I felt 
the hideous truth freeze me from 
head to foot like ice. I had shaken 
off the long coma which for many 
hours had stricken me with corpse- 
like rigidity. Yes, I could move; 
my hands could feel the boards of my 
coffin, my lips parted, words came to 
me, and instinctively I called out Mar- 
guerite’s name. It was a scream I 
raised. In that deal box my voice took 
so hoarse and weird a sound that it 
terrified me. Oh, my God! was this 
thing true? I was able to walk, speak, 
cry out that I was living, and yet my 
voice could not be heard; I was en- 
tombed under the earth. 

I made a desperate effort to remain 
calm and reflect. Was there no means 
of getting out? Then my dream began 
afresh in my troubled brain. The fan- 
ciful air-shaft with the blue bit of sky 
overhead, was mingled with the real 
grave in which I was lying. I stared at 
the darkness with widely opened eyes; 
perhaps I might discover a hole, a slit, 
a glimmer of light; but only sparks of 
fire flitted through that night, with rays 
that broadened and then faded away. 
I was in a sombre abyss again. With 
returning lucidity I struggled against 
these fatal visions. Indeed, I should 
need all my reason if I meant to try to 
save myself. 

The most immediate peril lay in an 
increasing sense of suffocation. If I 
had been able to live so long without 
air, it was owing to suspended anima- 
tion, which had changed all the normal 
conditions of my existence; but now 
that my heart beat and my lungs 
breathed, I should die asphyxiated it 
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I did not promptly liberate myself. I 
also suffered from cold, and dreaded 
lest I should succumb to the mortal 
numbness of those who fall asleep in 
the snow never to wake again. Still, 
while unceasingly realizing the necessity 
of remaining calm, I felt maddening 
blasts sweep through my brain; and to 
quiet my senses I exhorted myself to 
patience, trying to remember the cir- 
cumstances of my burial. Probably the 
ground had been bought for five years, 
and this would be against my chances 
of self-deliverance, for I remembered 
having noticed at Nantes that in the 
trenches of the common graves one 
end of the last lowered coffins protruded 
into the next open cavity, in which case 
I should only have had to break through 
one plank. But if I were in a separate 
hole, filled up above me with earth, 
the obstacles would prove too great. 
Had I not been told that the dead were 
buried six feet deep in Paris? How 
was I to get through the enormous mass 
of soil above me? Even if I succeeded 
in slitting the lid of my bier open, 
the mould would drift in like fine sand 
and fill my mouth and eyes. That 
would be death again, a ghastly death, 
like drowning in mud. 

However, I began to feel the planks 
carefully. The coffin was roomy, and 
I found that I was able to move my 
arms with tolerable ease. On both sides 
the roughly planed boards were stout 
and resistive. I slipped my arm on to 
my chest to raise it over my head. 
There I discovered in the top plank 
a knot in the wood which yielded slight- 
ly at my pressure. Working laboriously 
I finally succeeded in driving out this 


knot, and on passing my finger through 
the hole I found that the earth was 
wet and clayey. But that availed me 
little. I even regretted having removed 
the knot, vaguely dreading the irrup- 
tion of the mould. A second experi- 
ment occupied me for a while. I tap- 
ped all over the coffin to ascertain if 
perhaps there were any vacuum outside. 
But the sound was everywhere the 
same. At last, as I was slightly kicking 
the foot of the coffin, I fancied that 
it gave out a clearer echoing noise; but 
that might merely be produced by the 
sonority of the wood. 

At any rate I began to press against 
the boards with my arms and my closed 
fists. In the same way too I used my 
knees, my back, and my feet without 
eliciting even a creak from the wood. 
I strained with all my strength; indeed 
with so desperate an effort of my whole 
frame, that my bruised bones seemed 
breaking. But nothing moved and I 
became insane. 

Until that moment I had held de- 
lirium at bay. I had mastered the 
intoxicating rage which was mounting 
to my head like the fumes of alcohol; 
I had silenced my screams, for I feared 
that if I again cried out aloud I should 
be undone. But now I yelled, I 
shouted; unearthly howls which I could 
not repress came from my relaxed 
throat. I called for help in a voice 
that I did not recognize, growing wilder 


-with each fresh appeal, and crying out 


that I would not die. I also tore at 
the wood with my nails; I writhed with 
the contortions of a caged wolf. I do 
not know how long this fit of madness 
lasted, but I can still feel the relentless 
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hardness of the box that imprisoned 
me; I can still hear the storm of shrieks 
and sobs with which I filled it; a re- 
-™aining glimmer of reason made me 
try to stop, but I could not do so. 

Great exhaustion followed. I lay 
waiting for death in a state of somnolent 
pain. The coffin was like stone, which 
no effort could break, and the convic- 
tion that I was powerless left me un- 
nerved, without courage to make any 
fresh attempts. Another  suffering— 
hunger—was presently added to cold 
and want of air. The torture soon 
became intolerable. With my finger I 


_-tried to pull small pinches of earth 


through the hole of the dislodged knot, 
and I swallowed them eagerly, only in- 
creasing my torment. Tempted by my 
flesh, I bit my arms and sucked my skin 
with a fiendish desire to drive my teeth 
in; but I was afraid of drawing blood. 

Then I ardently longed for death. 
All my life long I had trembled at the 
thought of dissolution, but I had come 
to yearn for it, to crave for an ever- 
lasting night that could never be dark 
enough. How childish it had been of 
me to dread the long dreamless sleep, 
the eternity of silence and gloom! 
Death was kind, for in suppressing life 
it put an end to suffering. Oh! to sleep 
like the stones, to be no more! 

With groping hands I still continued 
feeling the wood, and suddenly I 
pricked my left thumb. That slight pain 
roused me from my growing numbness. 
I felt again, and found a nail—a nail 
which the undertaker’s men had driven 
in crookedly and which had not caught 
in the lower wood. It was long and 
very sharp; the head was secured to 
the lid, but it moved, Henceforth I 


had but one idea—to possess myself of 
that nail; and I slipped my right hand 
across my body and began to shake it. 
I made but little progress, however, it 
was a difficult job; for my hands soon 
tired, and I had to use them alternately. 
The left one, too was of little use, on 
account of the nail’s awkward position. 

While I was obstinately persevering, 
a plan dawned on my mind. That nail 
meant salvation, and I must have it. 
But should I get it in time? Hunger 
was torturing me, my brain was swim- 
ming, my limbs were losing their 
strength, my mind was becoming con- 
fused. I had sucked the drops that 
trickled from my punctured finger, and 
suddenly I bit my arm and drank my 
own blooc! Thereupon, spurred on by 
pain, revived by the tepid acrid liquor 
that, moistened my lips, I tore des- 
perately at the nail and at last I 
wrenched it off! 

I then believed in success. My plan 
was a simple one; I pushed the point 
of the nail into the lid, dragging it along 
as far as I could in a straight line, and 
working it so as to make a slit in the 
wood. My fingers stiffened, but I 
doggedly persevered, and when I fan- 
cied that I had sufficiently cut into the 
board I turned on my stomach, and 
lifting myself on my knees and elbows 
thrust the whole strength of my back 
against the lid. But although it creaked, 
it did not yield; the notched line was 
not deep enough. I had to resume 
my old position—which I only managed 
to do with infinite trouble—and work 
afresh. At last, after another supreme 
effort, the lid was cleft from end to 


end, 
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I was not saved as yet, but my heart 
beat with renewed hope. I had ceased 
pushing and remained motionless, lest 
a sudden fall of earth should bury me. 
I intended to use the lid as a screen, 
and thus protected to open a sort of 
shaft in the clayey soil. Unfortunately 
I was assailed by unexpected difficulties. 
Some heavy clods of earth weighed upon 
the boards and made them unmanage- 
able: I foresaw that I should never 
reach the surface in that way, for the 
mass of soil was already bending my 
spine and crushing my face. 

Once more I stopped affrighted; 
then suddenly, while I was stretching 
my legs irying to find something firm 
against which I might rest my feet, I 
felt the end board of the coffin yield- 
ing. I at once gave a desperate kick 
with my heels, in the faint hope that 
there might be a freshly dug grave in 
that direction. 

It was so. My feet abruptly forced 
their way into space. An open grave 
was there; I had only a slight partition 
of earth to displace, and soon I rolled 
into the cavity. I was saved! 

I remained for a time lying on my 
back in the open grave, with my eyes 
raised to heaven. It was dark, the 
stars were shining in a sky of velvety 
blueness. Now and then the rising 
breeze wafted a spring-like freshness, a 
perfume of foliage upon me. I was 
saved! I could breathe, I felt warm; 
and I wept, and I stammered, with my 
arms prayerfully extended towards the 
starry sky. O God! how sweet seemed 
life! 


CHAPTER V 
MY RESURRECTION 


My First impulse was to find the 
custodian of the cemetery and ask him 
to have me conducted home, but various 
thoughts that came to me restrained me 
from following that course. My return 
would create general alarm; why should 
I hurry now that I was master of the 
situation? I felt my limbs; I had only 
an insignificant wound on my left arm, 
where I had bitten myself; and a 
slight feverishness lent me unhoped-for 
strength. JI should no doubt be able 
to walk unaided. 

Still I lingered; all sorts of dim vis- 
ions confused my mind. I had felt be- 
side me in the open grave some sextons’ 
tools which had been left there, and I 
conceived a sudden desire to repair the 
damage I had done, to close up the hole 
through which I had crept, so as to con- 
ceal all traces of my resurrection. I 
do not believe that I had any positive 
motive in doing so. I only deemed it 
useless to proclaim my adventure aloud, 
feeling ashamed to find myself alive 
when the whole world thought me dead. 
In half an hour every trace of my es- 
cape was obliterated, and then UT 
climbed out of the hole. 

The night was splendid, and deep sil- 
ence reigned in the cemetery; the black 
trees threw motionless shadows over the 
white tombs. When I endeavoured to 


-ascertain my bearings, I noticed that 


one half of the sky was ruddy as if lit 
by a huge conflagration; Paris lay in 
that direction, and I moved towards it, 
following a long avenue, amid the dark- 
ness of the branches. 
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However, after I had gone some fifty 
yards I was compelled to stop, feeling 
faint and weary. I then sat down on a 
stone bench, and for the first time 
looked at myself. I was fully attired 
with the exception that I had no hat. 
I blessed my beloved Marguerite for the 
pious thought which had prompted her 
to dress me in my best clothes—those 
which I had worn at our wedding. That 
remembrance of my wife brought me 
to my feet again. I longed to see her 
without delay. 

At the further end of the avenue I 
had taken, a wall arrested my progress. 
However I climbed to the top of a 
monument, reached the summit of the 
wall, and then dropped over the other 
side. Although roughly shaken by the 
fall, I managed to walk for a few min- 
utes along a broad deserted street skirt- 
ing the cemetery. I had no notion as 
to where I might be, but with the reit- 
eration of monomania I kept saying to 
myself that I was going towards Paris, 
and that I should find the Rue Dauphine 
somehow or other. Several people 
passed me but, seized with sudden dis- 
trust, I would not stop them and ask 
my way. I have since realized that I 
was then in a burning fever, and already 
nearly delirious. Finally, just as I 
reached a large thoroughfare, I became 
giddy and fell heavily upon the pave- 
ment. 

Here there is a blank in my life. 
For three whole weeks I remained un- 
conscious. When I awoke at last I 
found myself in a strange room. A man 
who was nursing me told me quietly 
that he had picked me up one morning 
on the Boulevard Montparnasse, and 
had brought me to his house. He was 


an old doctor who had given up prac- 
tising. 

When I attempted to thank him, he 
sharply answered that my case had 
seemed a curious one, and that he had 
wished to study it. Moreover, during 
the first days of my convalescence he 
would not allow me to ask a single 
question; and later on, he never put 
one to me. For eight days longer I 
remained in bed, feeling very weak, and 
not even trying to remember, for 
memory was a weariness and a pain. 
I felt half ashamed and half afraid. 
As soon as I could leave the house I 
would go and find out whatever I 
wanted to know. Possibly in the deli- 
rium of fever a name had escaped me; 
however, the doctor never alluded to 
anything I may have said. His charity 
was not only generous, it was discreet. 

The summer had come at last, and 
one warm June morning I was at last 
permitted to take a short walk. The 
sun was shining with that joyous 
brightness which imparts renewed youth 
to the streets of old Paris. I went along 
slowly, questioning the passers-by at 
every crossing I came to, and asking 
the way to Rue Dauphine. When I 
reached the street I had some diff- 
culty in recognising the lodging-house 
where we had alighted on our arrival in 
the capital. A childish terror made me 
hesitate. If I appeared suddenly before 
Marguerite, the shock might kill her. 
It might be wiser to begin by revealing 
myself to our neighbour, Madame Ga- 
bin; still I shrank from taking a third 
party into confidence. I seemed un- 
able to arrive at a resolution, and yet 
in my innermost heart I felt a great 
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void, like that left by some sacrifice 
long since consummated. 

The building looked quite yellow in 
the sunshine. I had just recognised it 
by a shabby eating-house on the ground 
floor, where we had ordered our meals, 
having them sent up to us. Then I 
raised my eyes to the last window of 
the third floor on the left-hand side, 
and as I looked at it a young woman 
with tumbled hair, wearing a loose 
dressing gown, appeared and leant her 
elbows on the sill. A young man fol- 
lowed and printed a kiss upon her neck. 
It was not Marguerite. Still I felt no 
suprise. It seemed to me that I had 
dreamt all this, with other things too, 
which I was to learn presently. 

For a moment I remained in the 
street, uncertain whether I had better 
zo upstairs and question the lovers, who 
were still laughing in the sunshine. 
However, i decided to enter the little 
restaurant below. When I started on 
my walk, the old doctor had placed a 
five-franc piece in my hand. No doubt 
I was changed beyond recognition, for 
my beard had grown during the brain 
fever, and my face was wrinkled and 
haggard. As I took a seat at a small 
table, IT saw Madame Gabin come in 
carrying a cup; she wished to buy a 
penny-worth of coffee. Standing in 
front of the counter, she began to gos- 
sip with the land-lady of the establish- 
ment. 

“Well,” asked the latter, “so the poor 
little woman of the third floor has made 
up her mind at last, eh?” 

“Flow could she help herself?” an- 
swered Madame Gabin “it was the very 
best thing for her to do. Monsieur 
Simoneau showed her so much kindness. 
You see, he had finished his business in 


Paris to his satisfaction, for he has in- 
herited a pot of money. Well, he 
offered to take her away with him to 
his own part of the country, and place 
her with an aunt of his, who wants a 
housekeeper and companion.” 

The landlady laughed archly. I 
buried my face in a newspaper which 
I picked off the table. My lips were 
white and my hands shook. 

“Tt will end in a marriage of course,” 
resumed Madame Gabin. “The little 
widow mourned for her husband very 
properly, and the young man was ex- 
tremely well-behaved. Well, they left 
last night—and after all they were free 
to please themselves.” 

Just then the side door of the res- 
taurant communicating with the passage 
of the house opened, and Dédé ap- 


peared. 

“Mother, ain’t you coming?” she 
cried. “I’m waiting, you know; do be 
quick.” 


“Presently,” said the mother testily. 
“Don’t bother.” 

The girl stood listening to the two 
women with the precocious shrewdness 
of a child born and reared amid the 
streets of Paris. 

“When all is said and done,” ex- 
plained Madame Gabin, “the dear de- 
parted did not come up to Monsieur 
Simoneau. I didn’t fancy him over 
much; he was a puny sort of a man, a 
poor fretful fellow—and he hadn’t a 
penny to bless himself with. No, can- 


-didly, he wasn’t the kind of husband for 


a young and healthy wife, whereas Mon- 
sieur Simoneau is rich, you know, and 
as strong as a Turk.” 

“Oh, yes!” interrupted Dédé, “I saw 
him once when he was washing—his 
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_ door was open. His arms 
hairy!” 

“Get along with you,” screamed the 
old woman, shoving the girl out of the 
restaurant. “You are always poking 
your nose where it has no business to 
be:” 

Then she concluded with these words: 
“Look here, to my mind -the other one 
did quite right to take himself off. It 
was fine luck for the little woman:” 

When I found myself in the street 
again, I walked along slowly with trem- 
bling limbs. And yet I was not suffer- 
ing much; I think I smiled once at my 
shadow in the sun. It was quite true. 
I was very puny. It had been a queer 
notion of mine to marry Marguerite. 
I recalled her weariness at Guérande, 
her impatience, her dull, monotonous 
life. The dear creature had been very 
good to me, but I had never been a real 
lover; she had mourned for me as a sis- 
ter for her brother, not otherwise. Why 


are So 


Jacques 


CHAPTER I 
FELICIE 


OveR yonder at Nouméa, when Jac- 
ques Damour gazed at the blank hori- 
zon of the sea, he sometimes fancied 
he saw passing over it all his past his- 
tory—the miseries of the German seige, 
the wrath of the Commune, the dis- 
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should I again disturb her life? A dead 
man is not jealous. 

When I lifted my eyelids I saw the 
garden of the Luxembourg before me. 
I entered it, and took a seat in the sun, 
dreaming with a sense of infinite rest- 
fulness. The thought of Marguerite 
stirred me softly. I pictured her in the 
provinces beloved, petted, and very 
happy. She had grown handsomer, and 
she was the mother of three boys and 
two girls. It was all right. I had be- 
haved like an honest man in dying, and 
I would not commit the cruel folly of 
coming to life again. 

Since then I have travelled a good 
deal. I have been a little everywhere. 
I am an ordinary man who has toiled 
and eaten like anybody else. Death no 
longer frightens me, but it does not 
seem to care for me now that I have 
no motive in living; and I sometimes 
fear that I have been forgotten upon 
earth. 


Damour 


ruption which had cast him so far, 
bruised and stunned. It was not a 
clear vision of memories over which he 
lingered tenderly; his was the dull 
brooding of a darkened intellect re- 
turning mechanically to certain facts 
which alone started out sharp and pre- 
cise from amidst general ruin. 

At twenty-seven years of age Jacques 
had married Félicie, a tall, handsome 
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girl of eighteen, the niece of a fruiterer 
at La Villette, of whom he had hired a 
room. Jacques was an engraver on 
metals, and at times earned as much 
as twelve francs a day. His wife had 
tried dress-making, but a baby having 
come, it was as much as she could do 
to nurse her boy and look after her 
household. Eugéne was a_ strong, 
healthy little fellow, but nine years la- 
ter a girl was born, who for a long time 
remained so puny and sickly that she 
cost a great deal in doctors and physic. 
Still they were not unhappy. Damour, 
it is true, would now and then loaf 
about on a Monday, but when he had 
been drinking he had the good sense 
to go to bed, and on the following 
morning ke would return to his work, 
blaming himself severely as a ne’er-do- 
well. . When Eugéne was twelve years 
old he had learned enough of his 
father’s calling to earn his living, al- 
though he could barely read or write. 
Félicie kept ‘her rooms scrupulously 
clean; she became a thrifty and clever 
housewife, somewhat of a screw, the 
father would say, giving them more 
vegetables than meat, so as to put by 
something for a rainy day. They lived 
at Menilmontant, in the Rue des En- 
vierges, occupying a set of three rooms, 
one for the father and mother, one for 
Eugéne, and a sitting-room, where the 
vice, benches, and tools were kept; they 
also had a kitchen, and a small closet 
for Louise. The flat was reached by a 
yard, and was situated in a rear build- 
ing, but they had plenty of air, as the 
windows overlooked an open stretch of 
waste ground, where from morning till 
night carts came and emptied bricks, 


stones, and old boards, the refuse of 
demolished houses. 

When war broke out with Germany 
the Damours had been living for 
ten years in the Rue des Envierges. 
Félicie was now nearly forty, but she 
was still young-looking and plump; in- 
deed, the roundness of her hips and 
shoulders made her the handsomest 
woman in the neighbourhood. Jacques, 
on the contrary, was, as it were, desic- 
cated, and the eight years’ difference in 
age between them made him already 
look like an old man beside his wife. 
Louise, although no longer in danger, 


was still thin and delicate, resembling 


her father, while Eugéne, then nineteen 
years old, had his mother’s tall figure 
and broad back. They lived in perfect 
union, save for those unfortunate Mon- 
days, when father and son lingered in 
the wine shops, and Feélicie sulked, furi- 
ous at the misspent money. Two or 
three times they even came to blows, 
but it did not amount to much, and on 
the whole there was not a more res- 
pectable or more united family in the 
house. They were quoted as a bright 
example. When the Germans marched 
upon Paris, and the terrible stoppage 
of work began, they had over a thou- 
sand francs in the savings bank. ‘This 
was a large sum for a working couple 
who had reared two children. 

Thus the first months of the seige 
were not very hard to bear. In the 
parlour, where the tools lay idle, bread 
and meat still appeared upon the table. 
Touched also by the penury of a neigh- 
bour, a stalwart house-painter called 
Berru, who was starving, Damour asked 
him to share their dinner several times, 
and soon, indeed, the neighbour: dropped 
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in regularly at all the meals. He was a 
larky fellow, full of chaff and fun, and 
contrived to get round Feélicie, who at 
first had looked angrily and distrust- 
fully at his big hungry mouth, in which 
the largest and best morsels vanished. 
At night they played cards and abused 
the Prussians. Berru, who was a pat- 
riot, talked of digging tunnels, subter- 
ranean passages through the country 
abutting under the enemy’s batteries at 
Chatillon and Montretout, and then 
blowing them all up. He denounced 
the Government as a pack of cowards, 
who would throw open the gates of 
Paris to Bismark in view of placing 
Henri V.—the Count de Chambord— 
on the throne. The Republic as man- 
aged by those traitors made him shrug 
his shoulders. Ah, the Republic! Then, 
with both elbows on the table and his 
short pipe in his mouth, he explained 
to Damour his own ideas of what a 
Government ought to be—all brothers— 
all free—all rich—justice and equality 
reigning everywhere amid high and low. 
“Like 793!” he added squarely, not 
knowing, however, what he meant. 
Damour remained grave. He, too, 
was a Republican, for from his cradle 
he had heard it asserted that the Repub- 
lic would one day bring about the tri- 
umph of the working classes and uni- 
versal bliss; however, he had no real 
notion of the manner in which it was 
all to happen. He listened attentively 
to Berru, finding his reasoning exceed- 
ingly good, and admitting that such a 
Republic as he expected would no doubt 
come some day. He became interested, 
and even excited in the controversy, 
firmly believing that if all the Parisians, 


men, women, and children, had marched 
to Versailles singing the Marseillaise, 
the Prussians would have been routed. 
Yes, the Parisians would have shaken 
hands with the provinces, and the Gov- 
ernment of the people, which was bound 
to give every citizen an income, would 
have been established. 

“Beware!” said Félicie, with secret 
misgivings; “your Berru will lead you 
into mischief. Feed him, if you want 
to do so, but let him go and get his 
skull cracked without your help.” 

She, too, wanted the Republic. In 
’48 her father had been killed on a bar- 
ricade, but the memory of that death, 
instead of maddening her, made her 
reasonable. If she had been the mob, 
she knew how she would have compelled 
the Government to be just—she would 
have behaved irreproachably. Berru’s 
speeches caused her as much indigna- 
tion as alarm; she found them defi- 
cient in honesty. She also noticed un- 
easily that Damour was changed; that 
he assumed a manner and used words 
she did not like; and she became still 
more anxious when she remarked the 
sombre ardent looks with which her 
son Eugene listened to Berru. At night 
time, when Louise had fallen asleep 
with her head on the table, the young 
man, after slowly sipping a little glass 
of brandy, would fold his arms and 
mutely fix his eyes on the painter, who 
daily returned from his rambles through 
Paris with some extraordinary tale of 
treachery—Bonapartists had signalled 
to the Germans from Montmartre, or 
sacks of flour and barrels of powder had 
been cast into the Seine, so that the 
city might be forced to surrender. 

“What nonsense!” said Félicie to her 
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son as soon as Berru had made up his 
mind to leave them; “don’t put such 
stuff into your head, my boy; you 
know he lies.” 

“IT know what I know,’ answered 
Eugene, with a furious gesture. 

Towards the middle of December 
the Damours had got to the end of 
their savings, but as it was hourly pro- 
claimed that the Germans had been de- 
feated in the provinces, or that a 
victorious sortie had at last liberated 
Paris, the little household was at first 
not much alarmed, being upheld by 
the daily hope that work would soon 
begin again. Félicie accomplished mir- 
acles of thrift, and they lived as best 
they could on the black seige bread, 
which little Louise alone could not di- 
gest. It was about this time that Da- 
mour and Eugéne became distracted, or, 
as the mother said, completely lost 
their heads. Having nothing to do from 
morning to night, with all their habits 
altered, they spent their days in a 
wearied, troubled idleness, haunted by 
dreams full of grotesque and sanguinary 
visions. They had both enlisted in a 
marching battalion, which, like many 
others, never left the fortifications, re- 
maining quartered at a spot, where the 
men spent their time playing cards. It 
was there that Damour, suffering from 
hunger, his heart rent by the thought 
of his family’s misery, listened to the 
reports bandied about on all sides, and 
acquired the conviction that the Govy- 
ernment was determined to exterminate 
the people and do away with the Re- 
public. Berru was right; everyone knew 
that Henri V. was at St. Germain, in a 
house over which the white flag was 
flying. But all this could not last much 


longer. Some fine morning they would 
go and shoot the vermin that starved 
the working classes and allow them to 
be bombarded—just to make room for 
priests and nobles. When Damour 
and Eugéne came home, fevered by the 
insane delirium of the streets, they 
talked of nothing but wholesale but- 
chery; while Félicie, pale and dumb, 
tended iittle Louise, who had fallen ill 
again, <ffected by the bad diet. 

At last the seige ended, the armis- 
tice’ was signed, and one day the Ger- 
mans trouped along the Champs-Ely- 
sées. In the Rue des Envierges they 
again ate white bread which Félicie had 
gone to buy at St. Denis; still, the 
dinner proved dreary. Eugéne, who 
had been to look at the Germans, was 
giving some particulars, when Damour, 
waving his fork, shouted out furiously 
that all the generals ought to be guil- 
lotined. Félicie thereupon got angry 
and took his fork away. The following 
days, as the workshops did not open, 
Damour decided to begin work on his 
own account; he had a few articles on 
hand, among others, a pair of candle- 
sticks, which he meant to finish care- 
fully and try to sell. At the end of an 
hour, however, Eugéne, who felt un- 
able to remain quiet, threw down his 
tools. As for Berru, he had disap- 
peared since the armistice, having no 
doubt found liberal board elsewhere. 
One morning, however, he returned in 
a state of great excitement, and related 
the story of the cannon of Montmar- 
tre. Barricades were being erected on 
all sides, said he, the triumph of the 
people was at hand, and he had come to 
fetch Damour, as all good citizens were 
wanted. Damour at once rose from 
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his bench, utterly disregarding the anx- 
ious, troubled looks of Félicie. 

The days of March, April, and May 
followed. When Damour was worn out 
with fatigue, and his wife implored him 
to stop at home, he answered: “And 
my thirty sous? Who would give us 
bread?” 

Félicie silently bowed her head. The 
thirty sous of the father and the thirty 
sous of the son, occasionally supple- 
mented by distributions of bread and 
salted meat, were all they had to live 
upon. Damour was convinced of the 
righteousness of his cause, and he fired 
on the Versailles troops as he would 
have fired on the Prussians, persuaded 
that he was saving the Republic and as- 
suring the welfare of the people. After 
the misery and the fatigues of the Ger- 
man siege, the commotion of civil war 
gave him a sensation of nightmare amid 
which he struggled, like an obscure hero 
who was resolved to die for the defense 
of Liberty. He did not enter into any 
of the complex theories about the Com- 
mune; in his eyes the Commune was 
simply the prophesied golden era, the 
dawn of the universal felicity; and he 
believed with even greater obstinacy 
that somewhere, at St. Germain or 
Versailles, there was a king ready to 
revive the Inquisition and feudal priv- 
ileges, provided he were permitted to 
enter Paris. He, who would not will- 
ingly have crushed an insect at home, 
picked off the gendarmes at the out- 
posts without the slightest hesitation. 
When he returned to Menilmontant ex- 
hausted, grimy with sweat and powder, 
he sat for hours by the side of little 
Louise’s cot, listening to her laboured 
breathing. Félicie no longer attempted 


to oppose him, but waited for the end 
of the cataclysm with the calm shrewd- 
ness of her practical mind. 

One day, however, she ventured to 
remark that that big, hulking Berru 
who bragged so loudly had not 
been such a simpleton as to put him- 
self within gun-shot. He had been 
shrewd enough to get a post in the 
commissariat, which did not prevent 
him, whenever he came in his belaced 
uniform, from exciting Damour with 
fanatical speeches, talking freely of 
shooting Ministers, the members of the 
Legislature, in fact, all the Reaction- 
aries, as soon as they should be captured 
at Versailles. 

“Why doesn’t he go himself, instead 
of sending others?” argued Félicie, after 
some such speech. 

“Hold your tongue,” answered Da- 
mour. “I am doing my duty; so much 
the worse for those who don’t do 
theirs.” 

One morning, towards the close of 
April, Eugene was brought back to the 
Rue des Envierges on a stretcher. A 
bullet had struck him in the chest, and 
he expired as they were carrying him 
up the stairs. When Damour came 
home at night he found Félicie standing 
in silence by the corpse of their son. 
It was a terrible blow for him; he sank 
to the floor, and remained there sob- 
bing, huddled against the wall. His 
wife did not attempt to comfort him, 
she never spoke, for she had nothing to 
say; still, if. she had opened her lips 
involuntarily, she would have cried, “It 
is your doing!” She had closed the 
door of Louise’s closet, so that the noise 
would not frighten the child. Even 
now she went to see if the father’s 
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sobs had not wakened Louise. When 
Damour rose up he walked to the man- 
tel-piece, and gazed at a photograph of 
Eugene, representing the young man in 
his uniform of the National Guard. 
Then he took a pen and wrote at the 
back of the portrait, “I will avenge 
you!”’ adding the date and his signa- 
ture. After that he felt relieved. The 
next day a hearse draped with large 
red flags conveyed the body to the Pére 
Lachaise Cemetery, followed by an 
enormous crowd. The father walked 
bare-headed behind the coffin, and the 
sight of the flags, of their bloody purple 
adorning the black bier, swelled his 
heart with wild, sinister thoughts. 
Félicie had remained at home with 
Louise. That same evening Damour 
returned to the outposts to pick off 
some more gendarmes. 

At last the days of May began. The 
army of Versailles entered Paris. Da- 
mour did not come home for two days, 
but fell back with his battalion, de- 
fending the barricades amid the con- 
flagration. He knew nothing of what 
went on, but fired through the smoke 
because it was his duty to do so. On 
the morning of the third day he re- 
appeared in the Rue des Envierges; his 
clothes were in rags, and he staggered 
and seemed stupefied like a drunken 
man. Félice was helping him to un- 
dress, and washing his hands with a wet 
towel, when a neighbour rushed in say- 
ing that the Communists still held Pére 
Lachaise Cemetery, and that the Ver- 
saillais were unable to dislodge them. 

“T’ll go there, then,” said Damour 
simply. 

He again dressed and caught up his 


gun. But the last defenders of the 
Commune were not on the plateau, near 
the spot where Eugéne slept. Damour 
had vaguely hoped to get killed on his 
son’s grave, but he did not get so far. 
Bombs were falling, splintering the big 
tombs. Between the beeches, hidden by 
the marble whitening in the sun, a few 
National Guardsmen were still firing 
in a desultory fashion on the soldiers, 
whose red trousers were seen advancing. 
Damour joined his confederates just 
in time to be captured. Thirty-seven 
of his companions were shot at once; 
he himself escaping this summary jus- 
tice almost by a miracle. As his wife 
had washed his hands and his gun was 
not loaded, his life was spared; but in 
the stupor of his exhaustion and horror 
he never quite remembered the events 
that followed, they hovered about in 
his memory like the perplexing dreams 
of delirium; long hours passed in dark 
cells, dreary marches under the sun, 
yells, blows, staring crowds opening to 
see him pass. When he at last 
shook off his crazy imbecility he was 
a prisoner at Versailles. 

Félicie, always pale and calm, came 
to see him; but when she had told him 
that Louise was better, they remained 
speechless, having nothing more to say. 
As she was going away she informed 
him, by way of encouragement, that his 
case was being investigated, and that 
he would surely come out safe. 

“And Berrru?” he asked. 

““Oh! Berru is all right,” she an- 
swered. “He got away on the day be- 
fore the troops entered Paris; they 
won’t even trouble him.” 

A month later Damour started for 
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New Caledonia; he had been con- 
demned to transportation. As he held 
no rank, the court-martial before which 
he appeared would probably have ac- 
quitted him, had he not quietly ad- 
mitted that he had fought and fired 
from the beginning of the insurrection. 
During their last interview he said 
to Félicie; “I shall come back. Wait 
for me with the little ones.” 

And these were the words that Da- 
mour heard most clearly amid the con- 
fusion of his memory, as he sat with 
drooping head, before the blank horizon 
of the sea. At times night fell and 
found him still in the same spot. Afar 
a brighter line lingered like the furrow 
of a ship cutting athwart the increasing 
darkness, and it seemed to him as if 
he must rise and walk on that white 
road, since he had promised to return. 


CHAPTER II 
CONVALESCENT 


At Nouméa Damour behaved fairly 
well. He found work, and was told 
that he might expect a pardon. He 
was gentle and fond of playing with 
children; he no longer meddled with 
politics; he kept aloof from his com- 
panions, living quite alone. His only 
failing was that he drank occasionally; 
still, even in his cups he remained quiet 
and good-natured, shedding copious 
tears and retiring to bed of his own 
accord. His pardon appeared certain, 
when suddenly he disappeared. The 
surprise was great when it was found 
that he had run away with four of 
his comrades. During his two years 
of exile he had received several let- 
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ters from Félicie, regularly at first, but 
less frequently later on. He himself 
wrote often. At last, three months 
having elapsed without bringing him 
any news, he grew desperate at the 
thought of waiting for a pardon that 
might be delayed for two years longer, 
and in one of those moments of frenzy 
which are so bitterly rued afterwards 
he risked everything. A week later, 
some leagues off, a shattered boat was 
found on the shore, and near it were 
the bodies of three of the fugitives— 
quite naked and in an advanced state 
of decomposition. Some witnesses de- 
clared that one of the corpses was Da- 
mour’s; it was of the same stature, and 
the beard looked like his. After a hasty 
inquiry the necessary formalities were 
carried out: a cerificate of death was 
drawn up, and at the request of the 
widow who had been duly informed 
by the authorities, a duplicate was sent 
to her. The whole press teemed with 
this adventure, and a dramatic account 
of the escape and its tragic ending 
circulated through the newspapers of 
the whole world. 

Nevertheless Damour was alive. One 
of his fellow-prisoners had been mis- 
taken for him—a circumstance which 
was all the more singular as the two 
men were not in the least like one an- 
other; only each wore a long beard. 
Damour and the fourth man, who also 
had miraculously survived, parted com- 
pany as soon as they reached Australia. 
They never met again, and probably 
the other poor devil died of yellow 
fever, which very nearly carried off 
Damour himself. His first intention 
had been to inform Félicie of his where- 
abouts by letter, but, having come 
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across a newspaper narrating his escape 
and death, he thought to himself that 
it would be imprudent to write; a let- 
ter might be intercepted—read, and 
then the truth revealed. Would it not 
be better to remain dead to the world? 
Nobody would then suspect him, and 
he might quietly return to France and 
wait for an amnesty before confessing 
his identity. It was just then that a 
severe attack of yellow fever prostrated 
him for many weeks on a hospital bed. 
When Damour became convalescent 
he experienced unconquerable _ lassi- 
tude; for many months he remained 
very weak and absolutely purposeless. 
The fever had seemingly swept all his 
old desires away; he cared for nothing, 
he wanted nothing; the images of Fé- 
licie and Louise were blurred; he still 
saw them, but at a great distance, in 
a fog, as it were, and at times he hardly 
recognised them. Certainly, as soon as 
his strength returned he meant to start 
and seek them, but suddenly, when he 
found himself once more on his legs, 
another idea possessed him. Before 
joining his wife and daughter he would 
make a fortune. What could he do in 
Paris? Starve over his engraving work, 
and he might not even find any to do; 
besides, he felt dreadfully aged. On 
the other hand, if he went to America, 
he might, in a few months, gain a 
hundred thousand francs; a modest sum 
with which he would rest content, not- 
withstanding the prodigious tales of 
millions which were constantly buzzing 
in his ears. He had been told of a 
gold mine where every man, even the 
humblest navvy, had been able to drive 
a coach and pair before six months had 
passed. He arranged his future life: 


he would go back to France with his 
little pile, buy a small house near Vin- 
cennes, and, forgotten, happy, and well 
rid of politics, settle down there on an 
income of four or five thousand francs 
with Félicie and Louise. Four weeks 
later Damour was in America. 

Then began an up-and-down existence, 
in which chance whirled him at hap- 
hazard into a turmoil of adventures at 
once vulgar and strange; he knew every 
kind of misery, touched every kind of 
fortune; three times he thought he had 
grasped his hundred thousand francs, 
three times they melted in his fingers; 
he was robbed, or he ruined himself in 
the last supreme effort. He suffered, 
toiled, and at last remained without a 
shirt on his back. After wandering to 
the four corners of the world, fate fin- 
ally threw him on English soil; thence 
he drifted to Belgium, to the very 
frontier of France, but he no longer 
wished to cross it. From America he 
had written to Félice, but, as three let- 
ters had elicited no answer, he felt 
justified in thinking that she was either 
dead or had left Paris. A year later 
he made another fruitless attempt to 
get some news of her. In order not 
to betray himself, if his correspondence 
were opened, he had written under an 
assumed name about some fictitious 
business, calculating that Félicie would 
recognise his handwriting, and under- 
stand. Her continued silence paralysed 
his memory, as it were; he felt dead, as 
if he belonged to nobody, as if noth- 
ing mattered any more. During the 
year that he spent in Belgium he worked 
in a coal mine, underground, without 
seeing the sun, just sleeping and eating, 
and wishing for naught else. At last, 
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one evening in a pothouse he heard 
some one say that an amnesty had just 
been voted, and that all the exiled Com- 
munists were returning home. This 
roused him; he felt a sudden thrill, a 
desire to look once more upon the street 
where he had lived so long. 

At first it was merely an instinctive 
impulse; but while he was in the train 
carrying him to Paris his brain worked, 
and he realised that he might once 
again resume his place in the broad day- 
light, if he could only succeed in finding 
Félicie and Louise. New hopes dawned 
in his heart; he was free, he could bold- 
ly search for them, and he began to 
think that he would find them seated 
quitely in the parlour in the Rue des 
Envierges, with the cloth laid and wait- 
ing for him. Their silence would be 
explained by some simple mishap. Then 
he would report himself at the municipal 
offices, and the happy home life would 
recommence as of yore. 

When he alighted at the Northern 
Terminus in Paris the station was filled 
with a boisterous crowd. As soon as 
the travellers appeared, loud acclama- 
tions arose, wild enthusiasm prevailed, 
hats were waved, and names shouted. 
Damour felt frightened; he could not 
understand—he fancied that all these 
people had assembled to hoot him. But 
presently he caught the name so noisily 
cheered; it belonged to a member of 
the Commune who had been with him 
in the train; an illustrious exile, who 
was greeted by the crowd with riotous 
ovations. Damour saw him pass, look- 
ing very much stouter, with moist eyes, 
smiling, and feeling flattered by his 


reception. 


When the hero had got into 


a cab there was a rush to take out 
the horses; then the mob swayed, and 
finally the human billows dashed into 
the Rue Lafayette, the cab slowly rolk 
ing along like a triumphal car above 
a sea of heads. Damour, hurried, hus- 
tled, and crushed, experienced great dif- 
ficulty in reaching the outer boulevards. 
Nobody noticed him. All his suffer- 
ings, Versailles, the voyage, Nouméa, 
rose up in his throat with a bitter 
nauseous taste. 

When he found himself on the outer 
boulevards he was strangely affected. 
He forgot his trials, for it seemed to him 
that he had just taken back some 
finished work and was quietly return- 
ing to his home in the Rue des Envi- 
erges. Ten years of his life, so full 
of trouble and perplexity, were now 
closing behind him. And yet he felt 
a certain wondering strangeness in thus 
reverting to former habits. Surely the 
boulevards were wider; and he stopped 
to read some new inscriptions, surprised 
at finding them there. Truth to tell, 
he did not experience any frank de- 
light in setting foot on that much-re- 
gretted ground; the sensation that came 
to him was half of tenderness musical 
with old refrains and half of covert ap- 
prehension: the uneasiness that one 
feels in presence of the unknown, and 
this although the scene before him was a 
familiar one. His disquietude increased 
as he neared the Rue des Envierges; his 
courage wavered, and he felt half-in- 
clined to go no further, as if he dreaded 
some impending catastrophe. Why had 
he returned? What was he to do? 

When he at last found himself in 
the Rue des Envierges, he halted be- 
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fore the house three times without en- 
tering it. The pork-butcher’s shop, for- 
merly just opposite, had disappeared, 
being replaced by a greengrocer’s; the 
woman standing at the door seemed so 
buxom, and so thoroughly at home, that 
he did not venture to address her as had 
been his first intention. He preferred 
to get it all over, and walk boldly to 
the house-porter’s den. How often he 
had turned to the left at the end of 
the passage and knocked at the little 
window-pane! 

“Wadame Damour, if you please,” he 
stammered. 

“Don’t know her. There’s no 
of that name in the house.” 

He stocd transfixed. Instead of the 
door-keeper of his time, who had been 
extremely stout, he had before him a 
cross, dried-up little woman who sur- 
veyed him distrustfully. 

“Madame Damour,” he resumed; 
“lived at the back—ten years ago.” 

“Ten years!” screamed the woman. 
“Well, plenty of water has passed un- 
der the bridges since then. We only 
came here last January.” 

“Maybe Madame Damour has left her 
address?” 


one 


“No; don’t know her.” And then, 
as he insisted, she got angry and 
threatened to call her husband. 


“Haven’t you soon done prying and 
spying?” she said. ‘“There are lots of 
people who sneak in here, anyhow—” 
Damour colored and went away stam- 
mering apologies. He was ashamed of 
his frayed trousers and his soiled old 
blouse. He went off along the foot 
pavement with hanging head, but he 
soon retraced his steps as if he could 
not make up his mind to depart; it was 


‘possibly. 


like taking an eternal farewell that tore 
his heart. He lifted his eyes, looked at 
the windows and examined the shops, 
trying to reconnoitre the surroundings. 
In those houses, divided into petty lodg- 
ings amongst which evictions rain like 
hail, ten years had sufficed to change 
nearly all the tenants; and besides, from 
a vague sense of prudence not unmixed 
with shame and terror, he did not wish 
to be recognised. As he went down the 
street again, he at last came across some 
people he had known; the tobacconist, 
a grocer, a laundress, the baker’s wife, 
with whom he had once dealt. For an- 
other fifteen minutes he wavered, pass- 
ing before the shops, uncertain which 
to enter, while perspiration came to his 
forehead from the pain of his inward 
struggles. With failing heart he finally 
decided in favour of the baker’s wife, 
a sleepy kind of woman, who looked as 
white as if she slept in her own flour- 
bags. She gazed at him without leav- 
ing her counter, and she evidently did 
not know him, with his tanned skin, 
his bald head scorched by the burning 
suns, and his long rough beard covering 
half his face. Emboldened by her man- 
ner, he asked for a halfpenny roll, paid 
for it, and then ventured to ask: 

“Haven't you among your customers, 
madame, a woman and a little girl— 
Madame Damour?” 

The baker’s wife pondered a while, 
and then in her slumberous way an- 
swered, ‘““Well, yes; once upon a time, 
But that’s very long ago. 
I don’t remember; so many people come 
and go.” 

He had to rest satisfied with that 
answer and go off. During the follow- 
ing days he came to the neighbourhood 
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again and questioned other tradespeople 
with less timidity; but he always found 
the same careless indifference, the same 
oblivion, together with contradictory 
statements that confused him. All 
things considered, it seemed positive 
that Félicie had left the neighbourhood 
some two years after his own departure 
for Nouméa, and just about the time 
of his escape. Nobody knew her ad- 
dress; some asserted that she had gone 
to the Gros Caillou, others that she was 
at Bercy, while, as for little Louise, she 
was not even remembered. It was a 
hopeless case. Damour sat down one 
evening on a bench on the outer boul- 
evard, and wept as he decided to give 
up his search. What was he to do? 
Paris seemed empty now, and the little 
money that he had brought with him 
was nearly all spent. Once he thought 
of returning to Belgium and the coal 
mine, where it was so dark, and where, 
remembering nothing, he had lived the 
vacuous happy life of a dumb brute 
amidst the slumbering earth. However, 
he stayed on, miserable and starving, 
unable to procure work, for he was 
repulsed everywhere, being judged too 
old. He was only fifty-five, but the 
decrepitude brought about by ten long 
years of suffering made him look five- 
and-seventy. He prowled about like a 
wolf, roaming over the building-yards 
of the monuments fired by the Com- 
mune, and now in course of re-erection, 
begging for such jobs as are usually 
given to children and crippies. A 
stone-mason employed at the Hotel de 
Ville works at last promised to pro- 
cure him the keeping of the tools there, 
but the promise was slow of fulfilment, 
and Damour was hungry. 


One day he stood on the bridge of 
Notre Dame looking at the water with 
the dizziness of those unfortunates who 
are fascinated by the idea of suicide. 
But by a mechanical instinct of self- 
preservation he suddenly loosened his 
hold of the railings, and threw himself 
back so violently that he nearly knocked 
down a passer-by, a tall man in a white 
blouse, who began to abuse him. 

“You brute!” 

But Damour had paused aghast, hia 
eyes riveted on the tall fellow. 

“Berru!” he stammered at last. 

It was indeed Berru—Berru, altered 
no doubt but to his advantage, for he 
had a blooming face and looked younger 
than ever. Damour had frequently 
thought of him since his return, but 
then where was he to find the old 
comrade who had been wont to flit 
every fortnight? The painter opened 
his eyes wide, and even remained 
incredulous, when Damour in falter- 
ing accents revealed his name. 

“Impossible! What a cracker!” 

However, he recognized him at last, 
and his noisy ejaculations began to at- 
tract a crowd around them. 

“But you were dead! The deuce, if 
I expected this!” said he. “It ain’t 
fair to play such tricks. Come, come, 
is it quite true that you are alive?” 

Thereupon Damour, lowering his own 
voice, begged Berru to be silent. The 


’ painter, who thought the whole thing 


a capital joke, took his arm and led 
him off to a wineshop in the Rue St. 
Martin, plying him with questions and 
wishing to know all the particulars. 
“Presently,” said Damour, as soon as 
they were seated at a small table in a 
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private room. “But, first of all, where 
is my wife?” 

Berru looked at him in amazement. 

“What do you mean—your wife?” 

“Ves. Where is she? Do you know 
her address?” 

The painter’s stupefaction increased, 
and he answered slowly, “Certainly—I 
know her address. But you—don’t you 
know the story?” 

“No—what story?” 

“Ah, there’s a go!” burst out Berru. 
“A rum go it is, sure enough! So you 
know nothing, eh? Why, your wife is 
married again, old man.” 

Damour, who had just lifted his glass 
to drink, replaced it on the table; he 
trembled so violently that the wine 
trickled between his fingers, which he 
wiped upon his blouse while he repeated 
in a dull, toneless voice, “What do you 


say? married again? married? Are you 
sure?” 
“Positive. You were dead, and she 


married again; there’s nothing strange 
in that! Only it’s deucedly queer, now 
that you have come to life again!” 
Then while the poor fellow sat there, 
pale and with tremulous lips, the painter 
spared him no details. Félicie was per- 
fectly happy. She had married a but- 
cher in the Rue des Moines at Batig- 
nolles, a widower whose business she 
managed with a high hand and level 
head. Sagnard—the husband’s name 


was Sagnard—was a stout, florid man . 


of sixty, extremely well preserved for 
his age. The shop—a corner one at 
the angle of the Rue Nollet—was one 
of the best patronized in the district; 
it had tall iron railings painted red, and 
on either side of the signboard there 
were two large gilded ox-heads., 


“And now what do you intend do- 
ing?” asked Berru after each explana- 
tion. 

The poor wretch, dazzled by the de- 
scription of the fine shop, answered by 
vaguely wagging his head—he could not 
tell. 

“And Louise?” he asked abruptly. 

“The little one? Ah! I don’t know! 
They have probably sent her somewhere 
to get rid of her, for I have never seen 
her with them. That’s it. Well, they 
might anyhow return you the child, as 
they don’t want her. Only, what will 
you do with a big girl of twenty—for 
you don’t look as if you were in clover, 
eh? No offense, old man, but anyone 
passing you in the street would chuck 
you a copper.” 

Damour’s head drooped, his throat 
tightened, and he felt unable to speak 
a word. Berru ordered a second bottle 
of wine and began to comfort him. 

“The deuce!” he cried. “As you 
are alive let us be jolly. It ain’t a 
desperate case—things will mend. What 
do you propose doing?” 

Then the two men plunged into an 
interminable discussion, in which the 
same arguments were incessantly re- 
peated. The painter had omitted to 
mention that immediately after the con- 
vict’s departure he had attempted o 
make love to Félicie, and that he har- 
boured a secret grudge against the 
butcher Sagnard, whom she had pre- 
ferred to himself, probably because he 
was well off. After Berru had ordered 
a third bottle he became excited. 

“If I were you,” he said aggressively, 
“T’d look them up: square myself in 
the place and keep Sagnard out if he 
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annoyed me. You are the master; 
after all the law’s on your side.” 

By degrees Damour, flushed with 
wine, felt a glow rise to his white 
cheeks; he loudly declared that he cer- 
tainly would do something. Berru kept 
on urging him to action, slapping his 
shoulders, and asking him if he were 
a man! Of course he was a man!— 
-and he had loved that woman so fondly! 
He loved her still, enough to set Paris 
on fire in order to get her back. Well, 
then, in that case, why delay? As she 
was his, he had only to step out and 
take her. The two men were nearly 
drunk by this time, and shouted inco- 
herently in each other’s face. 

“Tm off,’ suddenly said Damour, ris- 
ing with difficulty to his feet. 


“Well done!” cried Berru. ‘Don’t 
be a coward! Ill go with you!” 

And thereupon they started for 
Batignolles. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHANG2 


Tue shop at the corner of the Rue 
des Moines and the Rue Nollet had a 
very prosperous appearance, with 
its red railings and gilded ox-heads. 
Quartered animals hung there against 
white sheets, while legs of mutton, 
partly wrapped in lace-edged paper like 
nosegays, formed circular garlands 
round about. Piles of ruddy flesh, 
joints already cut and trimmed, roseate 
veal, purple mutton, and scarlet beef 
streaked with fat covered the marble 
slabs. The brass pans, the large scales, 
the steel hooks, shone brightly. The 
plentifulness of everything, the healthy 
atmosphere of the premises, paved with 


white marble and open to the light, the 
invigorating smell of the fresh meat— 
all seemed to send a warmer blood to 
the cheeks of those employed in the 
shop. 

In the centre, and in full view of the 
street, Félicie sat enthroned behind a 
tall counter, partitioned off so as to 
shield her from the draughts. Behind 
the glass panes and amid the cheerful 
reflections of all the pink colouring she 
herself looked young and fresh, with 
the full mature freshness of a woman 
who is past forty. And apart from her 
clear complexion, her smooth skin, her 
dark hair, and her white neck, she dis- 
played the amiable busy gravity of a 
clever business woman, who, with a 
pen in one hand while with the other 
she fingers the money in the till, repre- 
sents a shop’s integrity and prosperity. 
Under her eyes the men cut and weighed 
the meat, and called out the amounts; 
then the customers passed before the 
counter; she received payment, and in 
a deferential voice talked over the 
news of the neighbourhood. A short, 
sickly-looking woman was at that mo- 
ment paying for two cutlets, at which 
she gazed languidly. 

“Fifteen sous, isn’t it?” said Feélicie. 
“So you are not any better, Madame 
Vernier?” 

“No, not any better. It is always 
my digestion—my food never agrees. 
with me. The doctor has at last or- 
dered me to eat meat, but it is dread- 
fully expensive. Ah! you know that 
the coal dealer is dead?” 

“Vou don’t say so!” 

“Tt wasn’t the stomach with him—it 


was internal disease, I hear. Two 
cutlets, fifteen sous! Why, poultry is 
cheaper!” 
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“Well, it is not our fault, Madame 
Vernier. We hardly know ourselves 
how to make both ends meet. What is 
the matter, Charles?” she added, turn- 
ing to one of the men. 

While Félicie had been chatting and 
giving change she had not relaxed in 
her watchfulness, and had just noticed 
one of the men talking with two fellows 
on the foot pavement. As he did not 
seem to have heard her, she raised her 
voice to call “Charles, what is wanted?” 

But she did not wait for an answer, 
for as the two men entered she recog- 
nised the one who walked ahead. 

“Ah! so it’s you, Monsieur Berru?” 

She did not seem at all pleased, for 
her lips met with a slightly contemptu- 
ous expression. The two men, on their 
way from the Rue St. Martin to Batig- 
nolles, had halted at various wine-shops, 
for the distance was considerable, and 
having talked loudly, earnestly, and 
incessantly, they had frequently felt 
parched. It was easy to see that the 
wine had affected them. Moreover, 
Damour had received a sudden shock 
when, from across the street, Berru 
had suddenly stretched out his hand 
and pointed to Félicie, looking so come- 
ly and even young as she sat there at 
her little counter. “There she is!” 
said the painter. 

It could not be. That must be 
Louise, who had always resembled her 
mother. Félicie was much older. And 
the sight of the flourishing shop. of the 
ruddy carcases, of the dazzling brasses, 
of that well-dressed woman with her 
air of middle-class prosperity whose 
hand was rattling piles of money, 
robbed Damour of both his anger and 
his courage, and indeed inspired him 


with terror. That lady would never 
consent to take him back; he looked 
too wretched and abject, with his un- 
kempt beard and filthy blouse. He had 
already turned on his heels, and was 
going off in the direction of the Rue 
des Moines so as to escape notice, 
when Berru forcibly detained him. 

“Thunder!” he cried, “haven’t you 
any blood in your veins? If I was in 
your skin I’d make that fine madame 
wince. I wouldn’t go away unless I 
had share and share alike—yes, half 
of the joints, and half of everything 
else. Go ahead, I say, don’t be so 
timid!” 

He then compelled Damour to cross 
the street; and asked one of the men 
if Monsieur Sagnard was in. And hay- 
ing ascertained that the master had 
gone to the slaughter-house, he entered 
the shop, determined to have it over. 
Damour followed, feeling dazed. 

“What is it you want, Monsieur 
Berru?” asked Félicie, coldly and un- 
pleasantly. 

“T don’t want anything,’ answered 
the painter, “but my mate does. He 
has got some news for you.” 

Then Berru stepped aside, and 
Damour faced Félicie, who looked at 
him. Suffering tortures, cruelly em- 
barrassed, he lowered his eyes. At 
first she viewed him with disgust, her 
calm, happy face expressed strong re- 
pugnance for that old drunkard who 
looked like a pauper; but as she con- 


‘tinued gazing at him without a word 


being spoken on either side, she sud- 
denly turned quite white, stifled a 
scream, and dropped the money she 
had been handling, which fell with a 
silvery ring into the drawer of the till. 
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“What is the matter? Are you ill?’ 
asked Madame Vernier, who had pur- 
posely lingered out of curiosity. 

Félicie motioned her away with her 
hand; she could not speak. With a 
painful effort she rose up, and walked 
slowly into the parlour at the back of 
the shop. Without being told to fol- 
low, the two men disappeared behind 
her, Berru chuckling, and Damour with 
his eyes still fixed on the sawdust 
strewing the floor, as if he were afraid 
of stumbling. 

“Well, it’s mighty queer,” said Ma- 
dame Vernier, half aloud, when she 
found herself alone with the assistants. 

They had stopped carving and weigh- 
ing, and looked at each other in aston- 
ishment. However, not caring to com- 
promise themselves, they soon resumed 
their occupations, carelessly indifferent 
as to the hint of the customer, who 
went off with her two cutlets in her 
hand, examining them crossly. 

Félicie did not seem to think herself 
sufficiently alone in the parlour, for 
she opened a second door and ushered 
the two men into her bedroom. It 
was a comfortable, warm, silent apart- 
ment, with white curtains to the win- 
dow and bed; there was a gilt clock, 
and on the mahogany furniture, shining 
with polish, not a speck of dust was 
to be seen. Félicie dropped into a blue 
rep armchair, repeating mechanically: 
“Vou—it is you!” 

Damour found nothing to say. He 
glanced round the room, not daring 
to sit down, because the chairs looked 
too fine. Once more Berru took the 
lead. : 

“Yes,” he said, airily. ‘He has been 
hunting after you for a fortnight past. 


He met me by chance, and I brought 
him here.” 

And as if he instinctively felt the 
necessity of apologizing to her, he 
added: ‘You must see that I couldn’t 
help myself. He’s an old chum, and 
it made my heart jump to see him with 
one foot in the gutter.” 

Félicie was slowly recovering herself. 
She was stronger-minded and more 
practical than Damour. When the 
choking sensation in her throat relaxed, 
she nerved herself for an explanation 
which might put an end to this intoler- 
able situation. 

“Come, Jacques,’ she asked firmly 
but not unkindly, “what do you want 
with me.” 

He did not answer. 

“Tt is true,’ she continued, “I mar- 
ried again, but it was no fault of mine, 
and you know it. I thought you were 
dead—you did nothing to undeceive 
meme 

At last Damour spoke. 

“T did—I wrote to you.” 

“T swear that I did not receive your 
letter. You know me—you know that 
I never lie, and I have the certificate 
of your death—here—in a drawer.” 

She went to a desk, opened it fever- 
ishly, and pulled out a paper which 
she handed to Damour, who began to 


read it with dazed eyes. It was the 
proof of his death. 
Then Félicie resumed: “I found 


myself quite alone. I yielded to the 
solicitations of a man who offered to 
raise me out of my misery and lone- 
liness. That is my only crime—I al- 
lowed myself to be tempted by the 
prospect of happiness. It was not a 
sin, was it?” 
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He listened with bowed head, more 
humble and more ill at ease than she 
was. At length, however, he lifted 
his eyes. 

“And my daughter?” he asked. 

Félicie started and trembled. 

“Your daughter?” she stammered. 
“T don’t know—I haven’t got her.” 

“What?” 

“T sent her to my aunt, but she ran 
away, and—and—went to the bad!” 

For an instant Damour remained 
mute; he Icoked very calm, as if he 
had not understood. Then suddenly 
losing his embarrassment, he let his 
closed fist fall on the chest of drawers 
with such force that a shell box clat- 
tered on the marble top. But before 
he had time to speak, two children, a 
boy of six and a girl of four, flung the 
door open and rushed into Félicie’s 
arms with shouts of delight. 

“Good evening, little mother; we 
have been in the gardens, over there, 
at the end of the street. Francoise 
said it was time to come home. Oh, if 
you only knew—there is some sand 
there—and ducks on the water!” 

“Hush! hush! run away now,” said 
the mother sharply; and calling the ser- 
vant she added: “Take them out again, 
Francolse—it is stupid of you to come 
in so early.” 

The children turned away regretfully, 
and the girl, displeased by her mis- 
tress’s manner, pushed them angrily 
before her. Félicie had been seized 
with the insane fear that Jacques might 
kidnap the little ones, fling them across 
his back and hurry away. Berru, who 
had not been asked to take a seat, but 
who had unceremoniously stretched 


himself inthe second arm-chair, now 
whispered to his friend: 

“The little Sagnards. Nothing grows 
so fast as children, eh?” 

When the door had closed again be- 
hind the little ones, Damour once more 
struck the marble with his fist and 
shouted: “It’s neither here nor there— 
I want my daughter; and I have come 
to fetch you.” 

Félicie shivered from head to foot. 

“Sit down,” she said faintly, “and let 
us talk. It won’t help you to make a 
fuss. So you have come for me?” 

“Yes—you must come with me and 
at once. I am your husband, the only 
real one. Oh! I know my rights. I 
say, Berru, is it not my right? Come, 
put on your bonnet, and don’t kick up 
a row if you don’t want everybody to 
know what’s up.” 

She looked at him, and unconsciously 
her anguish-stricken face plainly ex- 
pressed that she loved him no longer, 
that he frightened and horrified her with 
his hideous, loathsome, old age. Was 
it possible that she, so fair and clean, 
accustomed to the comforts of middle- 
class prosperity, would have to return 
to the rough, miserable existence of 
the past with that man who had ap- 
peared before her like a ghost? 

“You refuse,” said Damour, who read 
her thoughts in her face. “Oh! I un- 
derstand; you have got used to playing 
the lady behind your counter, and I 
haven’t a fine shop, and a drawer full 


_ of money to finger and rattle at will. 


Besides, there are the children that 
were here just now; they seem better 
looked after than Louise was. When 
a woman has lost her daughter, she 
scorns her husband. But I don’t care. 
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I want you to come, and you shall 
come; or else I'll go to the police and 
have you brought away between two 
gendarmes. It is my right, Berru— 
is it not?” 

The painter nodded approvingly. He 
enjoyed the scene exceedingly. How- 
ever, when he saw Damour beside him- 
self, intoxicated with excitement, and 
Félicie exhausted, half fainting and 
sobbing, he thought it advisable to as- 
sume a conciliatory attitude. 

“Ves, yes,” he said, in a sententious 
tone, “it is your right, but you must 
pause awhile and consider. I have 
always conducted myself with pro- 
priety, and I say that before coming 
to a decision it would only be proper 
to consult Monsieur Sagnard. As he 
is not here 2 

He stopped, and resumed in a differ- 


ent voice, tremulous with affected 
emotion: “Of course it is hard on 
my mate to have to wait. Naturally 


he’s in a hurry. Ah, madame! if you 
knew what he has gone through! And 
now he hasn’t a farthing—not a crust— 
he’s starving—repulsed on all sides. 
When I met him just now he had not 
eaten since yesterday.” 

Félicie, passing from terror to sudden 
pity, could not keep back her blinding 
tears; she was overcome by intense 
grief, the regret and weariness of life. 
Involuntarily she exclaimed: “Forgive 
me, Jacques!” 

Then, when she could command her 
voice, she continued: “What is done is 
done, but I cannot bear to see you so 


poor. Let me help you.” 

Damour made a frantic gesture of 
refusal. 

“Of course,” quickly interposed 


Berru, “this house is so plentifully 
stocked that your wife need not dismiss 
you with an empty~stomach. Admit- 
ting that you refuse cash, you can at 
least accept a, present. Supposing you 
only gave him a bit of gravy beef, eh, 
Madame Sagnard?” 

“Anything he 
Berru.” 

But Damour, still furiously striking 
the chest of drawers, shouted out: 
“Thanks—that’s not the sort of grub 
I live on.” 

And walking up close to his wife, he 
fixed his eyes on hers, saying: “It is 
you alone that I want—and I will have 
you. Keep your meat.” 

Félicie had recoiled with renewed 
fear and loathing. Damour, losing all 
restraint, became terrible, threatening 
to smash the whole concern, and vocif- 
erating shameful accusations. He 
would get at his daughter’s address, he 
said; and he shook his wife in her 
chair, yelling out that she had sold 
Louise. Félicie, in the awed stupor 
caused by this outburst, did not at- 
tempt to exonerate herself; merely re- 
peating in a broken voice that she did 
not know the address, but that no doubt 
it might be discovered. Damour at 
last took a seat, swearing that the devil 
himself should not make him leave it; 
but suddenly he rose, and after a last 
and still more violent blow on the 
drawers, he said, hoarsely: 

“Well, thunder and hell! I am going. 
Yes—I go, because I choose to go. But 
you'll lose nothing for waiting. I shall 
come back when your butcher is at 
home and I will square you all—he, 
you, the brats, and the shanty! Just 
wait, and you'll see.” 


fancies, Monsieur 
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He went out, still threatening her 
with his clenched fist, but in his heart 
he was relieved to end the scene thus. 

Berru, who was delighted at being 
mixed up in this family affair, lingered 
behind, to say soothingly: “Don't 
alarm yourself; I sha’n’t leave him. I'll 
see that he does no mischief.” 

He even ventured to kiss Félicie’s 
hand, but she did not seem to notice it. 
Ske was so dazed and exhausted that 
if at that moment Damour had taken 
her by the arm she would have fol- 
lowed him unresistingly. She listened 
to the footsteps of the two men cross- 
ing che shop; and heard one of her 
apprentices sharply chopping a joint 
of mutton while he hurriedly shouted 
out some amount. Her business in- 
stincts brought her back to her counter, 
and she sat down, very pale but very 
calm, as though nothing strange had 
occurred, 

“How much is there to take?” she 
asked. 

“Seven francs and a half, madame.” 

Then she gave the change. 


CHAPTER IV 
GOOD-BYE! 


THE next day Damour had a stroke 
of luck. His acquaintance the stone- 
mason got him the place of custodian 
of the building-yard of the Hétel de 
Ville, and he was set to watch over 
the edifice which he had helped to 
burn down ten years previously. His 
task was easy, his occupation stupid, 
benumbing, and yet soothing. At night- 
time he wandered about at the foot of 
the scaffoldings, listening for stray 


noises and sometimes falling asleep on 
the bags of plaster. He never spoke 
of returning to Batignolles till one day 
after Berru took him off to lunch, and 
then he declared after the third bottle 
that the great flare-up should take place 
on the morrow. However, when the 
morrow came he never stirred from the 
yard. And henceforth it was a regular 
thing: whenever he was in his cups he 
got excited and asserted his rights, 
when he was sober he _ remained 
thoughtful and  half-ashamed. The 
painter often chaffed him, and sneer- 
ingly declared that he wasn’t a man; 
but he remained gravely indifferent, 
merely muttering between his teeth: 
“That means that I ought to kill them. 
Well, I'll wait till the fancy takes me.” 

One evening he went as far as the 
Place Moncey, then after spending an 
hour seated on a bench there he quietly 
returned to his yard; that afternoon 
he had thought he had seen his daugh- 
ter drive past the Hétel de Ville, re- 
clining on the cushions of an elegant 
landau. Berru had offered to make 
inquiries, declaring that he could pro- 
cure Louise’s address in twenty-four 
hours, but Damour had refused the pro- 
posal. Why should he know? And yet 
the supposition that the handsome 
woman he had seen, beautifully dressed 
and carried along by two big grey 
horses, might be his daughter, affected 
him strangely. His sadness increased, 
and at last he bought a knife and 
showed it to Berru, saying that he 
meant to bleed the butcher with it. 
This sentence pleased him; he repeated 
it frequently, adding with a grim en- 
joyment of his own facetiousness: “T’ll 
bleed the butcher. His turn next, eh?” 
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Berru, feeling somewhat alarmed, 
kept him for some hours in a wine- 
shop of the Rue du Temple trying to 
convince him that it was needless to 
bleed anybody. It would, in fact, be 
idiotic to do so, for at that game a 
fellow might run his neck into a noose. 
Then he wrung his friend’s hands, try- 
ing to obtain a solemn promise that he 
would not get himself into trouble; but 
Damour repeated with a dogged 
chuckle: ‘No, no; his turn next. I'll 
bleed the butcher!” 

The days passed and the bleeding did 
not take place. But an incident oc- 
curred which seemed likely to hasten 
the end. Damour was dismissed from 
the yard for inefficiency; for one night 
during a thunder-storm he had fallen 
asleep and a shovel had been stolen. 
He now once more dragged himself 
about the streets, half-starved but still 
too proud to beg, though he looked with 
hungry eyes into the windows of the 
eating-houses. His poverty, instead of 
exciting him, made him apathetic with 
repect to his wife; his shoulders droop- 
ed, he walked along meditating. It 
seemed as if he dared not return to 
Batignolles now that he no longer had 
a clean blouse to wear. 

At Batignolles Félicie was living in 
continual terror. She had not dared to 
mention Damour’s visit to Sagnard 
when the latter came home; and on the 
next day, frightened by her previous 
silence, she had felt remorseful, but 
still had lacked the courage to speak. 
She every moment expected to see her 
first husband walk into the shop, and 
in her distress she conjured up appall- 
ing scenes. She fancied, too, that the 
suspicions of the establishment were 


aroused, for the men grinned together 
at times, and Madame Vernier, when 
she called for her two cutlets, assumed 
a most unpleasant look while waiting 
for her change. 

At last, one evening Félicie flung her 
arms around Sagnard’s neck, and sob- 
bingly confessed everything. She re- 
peated what she had already said to 
Damour: it was not her fault, for when 
people are dead they ought not to come 
to life again. Sagnard, who was an 
honest man, hale and hearty, in spite 
of his sixty years, comforted her. 
Gracious goodness! it was certainly no 
joke, but it would all come right. Most 
things came right in time. Being se- 
curely settled in life with plenty of 
money for his needs, his feelings were 
principally those of curiosity. He would 
interview the ghost, and reason with 
him. The affair interested him; so 
much so, that a week later, as Damour 
did not put in an appearance, the 
butcher said to his wife: ‘Well, what’s 
up? Does he mean to cut us? If I 
knew where he lived I’d go and look 
him up myself.” 

Then, as she implored him to remain 
quiet, he added: “But, my dear it’s 
only to ensure your peace and happi- 
ness. You are fretting and worrying. 
Let’s have it over.” 

Félicie was indeed becoming thin, 
such disquietude did she feel at the 
thought of the impending tragedy, the 
postponement of which only made her 
the more anxious. However, one day, 
just as the butcher was blowing up one 
of his men, who had neglected to 
change the water of a calf’s head, she 
came up to him, deadly pale, and stam- 
mered out: ‘There he is!” 
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“All right,” answered Sagnard, suds 
denly calming down; “take him into 
the parlour.” 

And then, without hurrying himself, 
he quietly added, turning to his man: 
“Wash it thoroughly, mind—in plenty 
of water, too; it stinks.” 

He then went into the parlour, where 
he found Damour and Berru. They 
had met by chance in the Rue de 
Clichy. Berru had seen less of his old 
chum lately, having felt bored by his 
increasing wretchedness. When he dis- 
covered that Damour was actually on 
his way to the Rue des Moines, he be- 
came very abusive, declaring that this 
business was his also. He argued with 
him, swearing that he would stop his 
going over yonder to make a fool of 
himself, and he even stepped in front 
of him to compel him to give up his 
knife. However, Damour shrugged his 
shoulders, obstinately refusing to dis- 
close his intentions, and merely an- 
swering again and again, “Come with 
me if you like, but don’t bother.” 

Sagnard did not ask the two men to 
be seated. As for Félicie, she had fled 
to her room with her children, and 
double-locked the door; then she 
crouched against it, frightened, dazed, 
and clasping the little ones to her bosom 
as if to guard and defend them. She 
listened intently, but could hear noth- 
ing as yet. In the parlor the two hus- 
bands were looking at each other in 
awkward silence. 

“So it is youe’ began Sagnard at last, 
just to say something. 

“Ves, it is,” answered Damour. 

He was thinking how good-looking 
the butcher was, and he felt very small 
before him, Sagnard did not appear to 


be more than fifty; he was handsome 
and fresh-complexioned; he wore his 
hair short, his cheeks and chin were 
clean shaven. Standing there in his 
shirt-sleeves with a large apron of 
snowy whiteness tied round him, he 
had a joyous air of prosperity. 

“However,” said Damour, hesitating- 
ly, “it is not with you that I want to 
talk; it is with Félicie.” 

At these words Sagnard recovered his 
composure. 

“Come, my friend,” he said quietly, 
“let us understand each other. Dash 
it all, we have nothing to reproach our- 
selves with—you or I. Why should we 
quarrel when no one is in fault?” 

Damour, with his head bent, fixed 
his eyes doggedly on the legs of the 
table. At last he muttered drearily: “I 
am not angry with you. Leave me 
alone; go away. I want to see Félicie.” 

“No, you shall not see her,” calmly 
answered the butcher. “I don’t choose 
to have her made ill again, as you made 
her last time. We can settle this with- 
out her. Besides, if you are sensible, 
everything will be all right. You say 
you love her still; well, consider her 
position—think it over, and act for 
her happiness.” 

“Hold your tongue,” interrupted 
Damour, with a sudden burst of rage. 
“Don’t interfere, or there will be mis- 
chief done.” 

Berru, feeling convinced that his 
friend was about to draw his knife, 


_ threw himself in front of him with a 


great show of zeal. 

pushed him aside. 
“Hold your tongue, I say! 

you afraid of, you fool?” 
“Be calm,” repeated Sagnard. ‘When 


However, Damour 


What are 
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a man is angry he doesn’t know what 
he’s about. Listen to me. If I call 
in Félicie, will you promise to keep 
quiet? She is very sensitive, you know 
that as well as I do. We don’t want 
to kill her between us, do we—neither 
you nor I? Will you promise to be- 
have decently?” 

“Eh! if I had come to misbehave 
myself, I should have strangled you ere 
this, and stopped all your fine talk.” 

He spoke these words in so deep and 
pained a tone, that the butcher felt 
sincerely touched. 

“Well, then,” he said, “Ill call 
Félicie. By nature I’m very impartial, 
and I quite understand that you wish 
to discuss the matter with her. It is 
your right.” 

He then stepped up to the bedroom 
door and knocked. 

“Félicie, Félicie!” he called. 

Nothing stirred. Félicie, chilled and 
affrighted by the prospect of the com- 
ing interview, was silently pressing her 
children still closer to her breast. The 
butcher, however, repeated impatiently: 
“Félicie, do come! You are very silly. 
He has promised to behave sensibly.” 

At last the key turned in the lock, 
and she appeared, carefully closing the 
door behind her to ensure the safety 
of her children. Fresh silence and an- 
other awkward pause followed. It was 
the beginning of the end, as Berru 
styled it. 

Damour began to speak in slow en- 
tangled sentences, while Sagnard, who 
had walked to the window and lifted 
one of the short blinds, pretended to 
be looking out, as if to show that he 
was both discreet and magnanimous in 


this affair. 


“Listen, Félicie,’” Damor was saying. 
“You know that I have never been a 
bad man; you must own that. Well, 
I don’t mean to begin to-day. True, 
at first I wanted to smash and murder 
you all. Then I asked myself how that 
would better me. I would rather leave 
you free to choose. We'll do just what 
you say. Yes, as the tribunals can’t 
help us with their justice, you shall 
decide what you like best. Answer, 
Félicie; with whom will you go—him 
or mer” 

But she could not answer; she was 
speechless with emotion. 

“Just so,’ resumed Damour, in the 
same husky, desolate voice. ‘I under- 
stand—you’ll remain with him. When 
I came here I knew how it would be. 
Oh, I’m not angry with you—you are 
right after all. I am done for—I have 
nothing left, and you love me no 
longer; whereas ke makes you happy; 
and besides there are the two little 
ones.” 

Félicie was weeping uncontrollably. 

“Don’t cry,’ he continued. “I am 
not reproaching you. It has happened 
so—well, that is all; and I had a sort 
of wish to see you once more, just to 
tell you that you might sleep in peace. 
Now that you have chosen, I won’t 
torment you again. It’s all over: 
you'll never hear of me any more.” 

He turned to the door, but Sagnard, 
who felt deeply moved, stopped him, 
exclaiming: ‘Dash it, you are a brick, 
and no mistake! It is out of the ques- 
tion that we should part like this. Stay 
and dine with us.” 

Berru, amazed at this unlooked-for 
conclusion, which he considered very 
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droll, looked quite shocked when his 
friend refused the invitation. 

“At least let us drink a glass to- 
gether,” insisted the butcher. “The 
deuce, you can’t refuse a glass of wine 
under our roof!” 

Damour did not accept at once. His 
eyes wandered round the parlour, a 
clear and cheerful room with its light 
oak furniture; and when at last they 
rested on Félicie’s tear-stained face, 
and her imploring earnest glance, he 
said simply: “Well, I don’t mind if I 
do.” 

Sagnard was delighted. 

“Glasses, Félicie,’ he shouted. “We 
can do without the servant. Bring out 
four glasses, for you must drink with 
us. Ah! mate, you are a good fellow 
to have accepted. You don’t know 
what pleasure it gives me! I love a 
true heart; and yours is a true heart. 
Ill take my oath on it.” 

Félicie was taking the glasses and 
a bottle of wine out of the sideboard 
with trembling hands. Her head was 
swimming; she could do nothing, and 
Sagnard had to go to her assistance. 
When the wine was poured out, and 
they were all seated round the table, 
they touched glasses. 

“Your health.” 

Damour, who sat opposite Feélicie, 
had to stretch out his arm to clink 
glasses with her. They both looked at 
each other mutely; all their past was 
in their eyes. She shook so nervously 
that, as the crystal rang, one could 
hear the chattering of her teeth as 
though she were in a high fever. They 
were now dead to each other, living 
only in their memories. 

“Your health.” 


Then, as. they drank, the voices of 
the children in the next room broke 
upon the silence. The little ones were 
playing, chasing each other about with 
shouts and laughter. Suddenly, too, 
they knocked at the door, calling: 
“Mamma! mamma!” 

“Enough,” said Damour, setting his 
glass on the table. ‘Good-bye, all of 
you.” 

He went away. Feélicie, erect and 
pale, watched him leave the room, while 
Sagnard politely escorted both gentle- 
men through the shop to the street. 


CHAPTER V 
HIS ONLY JOY 


As soon as Damour got into the 
street he began to walk so fast that 
Berru found it difficult to keep up with 
him. The painter was indignant. On 
the Boulevard des Batignolles, when 
his friend finally sank upon a bench, 
and remained there, with pallid cheeks, 
dilated eyes, and weary limbs, the 
painter at last exploded and relieved his 
feelings. Good heavens! for his part 
he would at least have boxed the 
butcher’s ears, and the woman’s too. 
It was revolting to see a man give up 
his wife to another fellow without any 
conditions. It was the act of an idiot, 
a simpleton, not to use any other word. 
He quoted various examples in support 
of his opinion. It was a case for an 
agreement; none in their senses would 
allow themselves to be duped and 
swindled in that manner. 

“You can’t understand,” answered 
Damour drearily. “Go away, go, since 
you are no friend of mine.” 
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“What! not your friend, after all I 
have done for you? Look at it square- 
ly—what is to become of you? You 
haven’t a soul to look after you; you 
are like a lost dog in the streets, and 
youll starve if I don’t come to the 
rescue. Not your friend? But if I 
were to forsake you now, all you could 
do would be to poke your head under 
your foot, like a fowl weary of living.” 

Damour made a gesture of despair. 
Tt was true; he had no alternative but 
to throw himself into the Seine or give 
himself up to the police as a destitute 
vagabond. 

“Well,” continued the painter, “I am 
so much your friend that I’m going to 
take you somewhere where you'll get 
a bed and a bite.” 

He rose as if impelled by a sudden 
resolve, and forced his companion to 
follow him. Damour, half-persuaded, 
repeated in a dazed way: “Where? 
where do you mean?” 

“You'll see. As you refuse to dine 
with your wife, you shall dine else- 
where. Depend upon it, I won’t allow 
you to play the fool twice in one day.” 

He walked rapidly down the Rue 
d’Amsterdam, and when he reached the 
Rue de Berlin he stopped before a 
small house, rang the bell, and asked 
the footman who came to the door if 
Madame de Sauvigny were at home. 
On seeing the servant hesitate, he 
added: 

“Go and tell her that Berru is here.” 

Damour followed the painter mechan- 
ically. This unexpected visit to this 
sumptuous residence increased his con- 
fusion and perplexity. At last he as- 
cended a flight of stairs and abruptly 
found himself in the arms of a very 


pretty, fair, diminutive, 
man, clad in a lace gown. 

“Papa! it is papa!” she exclaimed 
joyfully. ‘Ah, how kind of you, Ber- 
ru, to have persuaded him to come at 
last!” 

She seemed an unsophisticated crea- 
ture, and did not attach any imoort- 
ance to the old man’s grimy blouse; 
indeed, she was delighted, and clapped 
her hands in a sudden fit of filial love. 
Her father, who was greatly startled, 
had not even recognised her. 

“Yes, yes, it’s Louise!” said Berru. 

Then Damour stammered vaguely, 
“Ah, yes! you are too kind!” 

He did not attempt to be familiar. 
Louise, however, made him sit down 
on a sofa, and rang the bell to give 
orders that she was at home to no- 
body. Then Damour glanced about 
the room, which was hung with Indian 
fabrics, and felt strangely moved. 
Berru, meanwhile, triumphantly slapped 
him on the shoulder, saying, “Will 
you dare to say again that I’m not 
your friend? I knew that you’d want 
your daughter some time or other; so 
I got hold of her address, and came 
to tell her all about you. She at once 
exclaimed, ‘Bring him to me!’” 

“Why, certainly I did, poor dear 
father!” added Louise. ‘Oh, you 
know, I abhor your Republic! The 
Communists are a dirty lot, who would 
ruin us all if they had the chance. 
But you are my papa. I remember 
how good you were to me when I was 
quite little, and so ill. You'll see how 
comfortably we'll get on together, pro- 
vided we never talk politics. To be- 
gin with, we’ll all three of us dine to- 
gether. Won't it be jolly?” 


young wo- 
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Her clear eyes were full of laughter, 
and her pale hair flew round her ears, 
Damour remained neryeless; he wanted 
to refuse because he did not think it 
quite right to accept a meal there; but 
he had already lost the energy which 
had hurried him away from the but- 
cher’s without once turning his head. 
His daughter was too soft and gentle, 
and her little white hands placed on 
his own held him so fast. 

“Now, do say yes,” she pleaded. 

“Ves,” he said at last, while two big 
tears coursed down the furrows with 
which misery had marked his cheeks. 

Berru thought this decision very 
practical. As the three of them were 
passing into the dining-room, a foot- 
man came to tell his mistress that 
“Monsieur” was there. 

“T can’t see him,” she said quietly: 
“tell him that I am with my father.” 

The dinner was delightful. Berru 
enlivened it by relating all sorts of 
stories, and Louise laughed till the 
tears ran down her cheeks. She fancied 
herself back in the Rue des Envierges, 
and enjoyed herself exceedingly. Da- 
mour ate heartily and grew heavy with 
fatigue and food; but each time his 
eyes met his daughter’s his smile be- 
came very soft. At dessert they drank 
some sweet foaming wine like cham- 
pagne, which affected them all. As 
soon as the servants had retired they 
rested their elbows on the table and 
began to speak of the past with half- 
maudlin melancholy. Berru had rolled 
a cigarette for Louise, who smoked it 
slowly with partly closed eyes and 
humid lashes while judging her moth- 
er’s conduct with great severity. 

“Vou understand,” she said to her 


father, “I do not see her any more— 
her conduct has been too outrageous. 
Still, if you like I will go and tell her 
what I think of the dirty trick she 
played upon you Y 

However, Damour gravely declared 
that Félicie no longer existed for him. 

Then Louise rose, exclaiming, “Wait 
a bit; I must show you something 
that will give you pleasure!” 

She left the room, but presently re- 
turned with her cigarette still between 
her teeth, and handed her father an 
old yellow photograph broken at the 
edges. The workman started violently, 
and, fixing his dim eyes upon the por- 
trait, stammered, “Eugéne, my poor 
Eugéne!” 

He passed the photograph to Berru, 
who looked at it with emotion and 
murmured feelingly: “It is very like 
him.” 

Then it was Louise’s turn. She kept 
the portrait for a moment in her hand, 
and then returned it to her father. say- 
ing in a tearful voice: “Oh, I remem- 
ber him well—he was so kind!” 

Overcome by their feelings, they all 
three began to cry. Twice the photo- 
graph went round the table, eliciting 
pathetic comments. It had become 
very pale from exposure; poor Eugéne 
in his uniform of the National Guard 
looked like a phantom rebel. At last, 
having turned the card round, the father 
suddenly read what he had written 
long ago upon the back, “T will avenge 


~ you!” and thereupon, brandishing a 


dessert-knife over his head, he repeated 
his oath: “Yes—yes! I will avenge 
you!” 

Then Damour propped the photo- 
graph against his glass, and again gazed 
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at it. By degrees, however, they all 
became quieter and more_ practical. 
Louise, who was easy-going and open- 
handed, wanted to help her father, and 
at last she had an inspiration; she 
asked him if he would consent to look 
after a small etsate which had been 
bought for her near Mantes in Nor- 
mandy. There was a small house on 
the property where he could live very 
comfortably on two hundred francs a 
month. 

“Come now, that will be a perfect 
paradise!” shouted Berru, who accept- 
ed for his friend. ‘And if he feels 
dull there, I'll go and cheer him up.” 

The following week Damour was 
settled at Bel Air, his daughter’s prop- 
erty; and it is there that he now lives 
in blissful repose, such as Providence 
owed him after all his vicissitudes. He 
is growing stout and florid; he dresses 
like a well-to-do citizen, and has the 
honest good-natured face of an old 
soldier. The peasants salute him re- 
spectfully. He shoots and angles; he 
is often seen sunning himself in the 
lanes, or watching the growth of the 
corn with the tranquil conscience of 
a man who has cheated nobody, but 
lives on an income laboriously earned. 
Whenever his daughter visits Bel Air 
with her friends, he maintains a dig- 
nified reserve; his happiest moments 
are when she runs down alone to see 
him and they lunch together in the 
little house. Then he talks to her with 
the fond foolish prattle of a doting 
nurse, he looks at her pretty dresses 
with admiration, and prepares with his 
own hands various wonderful and deli- 
cate dishes, while Louise brings sweets 
and cakes for dessert in her pockets. 


Damour has never tried to see his 
wife again. His daughter is every- 
thing to him; she took pity on him, 
and she is his only joy. He has ob- 
stinately refused to attempt to recover 
his civil rights. What good would it 
do to confuse the Government regis- 
ters? His peace and security are all 
the more assured since he is unknown. 
He lives in his nook, lost and forgotten. 
Being nobody, he accepts the bounty 
on which he lives without a blush; 
whereas if he were to resuscitate le- 
gally, ill-natured and envious people 
might comment unfavourably on his 
position, and he would possibly wince 
under their blame. 

There are times, however, when the 
little house becomes boisterous. This 
is when Berru spends four or five days 
in the country with his old pal. He 
has, at last, found under Damour’s 
roof a pleasant corner where he can 
eat his fill and enjoy himself. He 
shoots and fishes, or else during whole 
afternoons he lies on his back near the 
river. At night the two friends talk 
politics. Berru brings Anarchist papers 
from Paris, and after reading them 
they both agree upon the radical meas- 
ures which are imperatively required, 
such as shooting the Government, burn- 
ing Paris again, and rebuilding another 
city, the real metropolis of the people. 
They invariably select general exter- 
mination as the basis of universal hap- 
piness. Finally, when it is time to go 
to bed, Damour, who has had Eugéne’s 
photograph framed, walks up to it, 
gazes on the faded likeness, and, bran- 
dishing his pipe, exclaims: ‘““Yes—yes, 
I will avenge you.” 

And the next morning, with bent 
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shoulders and placid face, he returns 
to his fishing; while Berru, stretched 


out at full length, sleeps buried in the 
grass. 


The Inundation 


CHAPTER I 
GLORIOUS DAYS 


My name is Louis Roubieu. I am 
seventy years of age, and was born in 
the village of St. Jory, at a few leagues 
from Toulouse, on the banks of the 
Garonne. During fourteen years I 
battled with the soil in order to ob- 
tain from it enough bread to feed me. 
Affluence came at last, and, only a 
month ago, I was the richest farmer 
of the whole country-side. 

Our home was blessed. Happiness 
had its abode under our roof. The 
sun was our ally, and I do not remem- 
ber a bad harvest. We were nearly 
a dozen at the farm, all sharing the 
same happiness: myself still hale and 
hearty, teaching the young ones how 
to work; my younger brother, Pierre, 
a bachelor, and formerly a sergeant in 
the army; my sister, Agathe, a shrewd 
housewife, extremely stout and gay, 
who had come to live with us after 


her husband’s death, and whose laugh-- 


ter rang out from one end of the vil- 
lage to the other. Next came the 
whole brood: my son Jacques, and 
Rose, his wife; with their three daugh- 
ters, Aimée, Véronique, and Marie. 
The first was married to Cyprien Bouis- 


son, a strapping young fellow, to whom 
she had given two babies, one two 
years old and the other ten months 
old; Véronique, on her side, had just 
become engaged to Gaspard Rabuteau: 
while Marie, white and very fair, looked 
more like a town-born lady than a 
farmer’s daughter. This made up ten; 
I was both a grandfather and a great- 
grandfather. 

When we assembled round the sup- 
per-table I used to place my sister 
Agathe on my right, my brother Pierre 
on my left, and the children completed 
the circle, seated by order of seniority, 
down to the mite but ten months old. 
The whole lot ate heartily, and how 
gay they all were between each mouth- 
ful! I felt both pride and pleasure 
glowing in my veins when the little 
ones, stretching out their hands to me, 
shouted: 


“Grandfather, give us some more 
bread. A big piece, grandfather, 
please!” 


Those were glorious days. The busy 
house sang through all its windows; 
in the evenings Pierre invented new 
games or told old stories of his regi- 
ment; on Sundays Aunt Agathe baked 
cakes for the girls, and Marie knew 
some beautiful hymns which she sang 
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with the voice of a young chorister, 
looking like a saint too, with her fair 
hair falling: low on her neck, and her 
hands folded in her lap. At the time 
of Aimée’s marriage with Cyprien I 
had added a storey to the house, and 
I used to say jokingly that when 
Véronique married Gaspard I should 
have to add another, and that if 
I did so at each successive wedding 
the house would end by reaching the 
sky. None of us wanted to leave it; 
we would rather have erected a town 
in the enclosure behind the farm. When 
the members of a large family agree, 
it is good to live and die on the spot 
where one was born. 

This last Spring, the month of May 
was superb; the crops had not looked 
so promising for years. That day I 
went the round of the land with my 
son Jacques. We started at about 
three o’clock. Our meadows, still of 
a tender green, stretched alongside the 
Garonne; the grass had nearly reached 
its full height, and in a willow copse 
planted only last year there were 
shoots a yard long. We passed on, 
examining our corn-fields and _ vine- 
yards, the land bought bit by bit as 
our means increased. The wheat was 
growing apace, the vines were in full 
bloom, heralding a rich vintage. Jac- 
ques laughed his hearty laugh, and, 
slapping me on the shoulder, said: 
“Well, father, we sha’n’t lack bread 
or wine. You must be in the good 
graces of God Almighty, as He lets 
money rain upon your land like this.” 

Jacques was right. I had no doubt 
gained the good graces of some saint 
in heaven, for all the good luck of the 


district appeared to fall on us. Dur- 
ing a storm the hail would stop at the 
edge of our fields; if our neighbours’ 
vines were ailing, a protecting wall 
seemed to rise around ours, and gradu- 
ally I had come to deem this just. 
Harming no one, I believed happiness 
to be my due. 

On our way home we crossed some 
land belonging to us on the opposite 
side of the village. A plantation of 
mulberry trees was coming on splen- 
didly, and the almond trees in a grove 
were bearing all they could. We 
chatted gaily and made plans for the 
future. As soon as we had saved the 
necessary capital we would purchase 
certain patches of ground lying be- 
tween our various lots, and thus be- 
come the owners of an entire corner 
of the parish. If the crops turned out 
as well as they promised, our dream 
could be realised in the autumn. 

As we drew near the farm we saw 
Rose gesticulating and shouting: 
“Come on, hurry up!” 

One of our cows had just calved, 
and the whole household was astir. 
Aunt Agathe went rolling about, while 
the girls watched the little calf, whose 
advent seemed like an additional beni- 
son. Quite recently we had been com- 
pelled to enlarge our sheds, which con- 
tained nearly a hundred head of cattle, 
without reckoning the horses. 

“Another lucky day,” I said. ‘We 
must have a bottle of good wine to- 
night.” 

Just then Rose took us aside to in- 
form us that as Gaspard, Véronique’s 
lover, had come to fix the wedding-day, 
she had kept him to dinner. Gaspard, 
the eldest son of a farmer of Mor- 
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anges, was a young man of twenty, 
known all through our part for his 
prodigious strength. At a public féte 
at Toulouse he had wrestled with and 
defeated Martial, the Lion of the 
South. Withal he was extremely good- 
natured and tender-hearted, and so shy, 
indeed, that he blushed whenever 
Véronique’s calm eyes met his own. 

I told Rose to call him. He had 
stayed in the yard helping the maids 
to hang out the linen of a three months’ 
washing. When he entered the par- 
lour where we were all assembled, 
Jacques turned to me saying, “It’s for 
you to speak, father.” 

“Well, my boy, you have come to 
settle the day,” I said. 

“Yes, that’s why FI came,” he an- 
swered with a deep colour on his cheeks. 

“Don’t blush, my lad,” I resumed. 
“Shall we say the 10th of July, the day 
of Saint Félicité? To-day’s the 28th 
of June, so you won’t have long to 
wait. My poor dead wife’s name was 
Félicité—it will be a good omen. Well, 
is it a settled thing?” 

“Yes, all right; the day of Sainte 
Félicité will do,” replied Gaspard. 

Then as he came up to Jacques and 
me his hand fell on our outstretched 
palms with a might sufficient to fell 
an ox. Next he kissed Rose, calling 
her “mother.” This stalwart young 
fellow with such redoubtable fists was 
losing sleep and flesh for love of 
Véronique; he told us that he should 
have fallen ill if we had not consented 
to let him have her. 

“Now,” I resumed, “let us go to our 
meal. All of you to your places. 
Thunder and lightning! I am as hun- 
gry as a wolf!” 


That evening we sat down eleven. 
We had placed Gaspard and Véronique 
side by side, and he kept gazing at 
her, forgetting his supper, and so dis- 
turbed by the thought that she was his 
that big tears moistened his eyelashes. 
Cyprien and Aimée, who had been 
married three years, smiled as they 
watched them; Jacques and Rose, with 
their twenty-five years of wedlock, 
were graver; still they stealthily ex- 
changed moist glances, born of long- 
abiding tenderness. As for myself, I 
felt as if I were growing young again, 
and living anew in those lovers. whose 
happiness seemed to bring a nook of 
paradise to our board. How excellent 
the soup tasted that evening! Aunt 
Agathe, who was always one for laugh- 
ing, ventured to make a few jocose re- 
marks, whereupon Pierre insisted upon 
relating his love passages with a lady 
of Lyons. Fortunately we had got to 
the dessert and were all talking at the 
same time. I had brought two bottles 
of sweet wine from the cellar and we 
drank to Gaspard and Véronique’s 
good luck, as the fashion is with us. 
Luck is never to quarrel, to have heaps 
of children, and put by bags of money. 
Later on we had some singing; Gaspard 
knew some love baliads in our dialect, 
and by way of conclusion we asked 
Marie for a hymn. She stood up and 
began at once, her flutelike and delicate 


- voice falling like a caress on the ear. 


I had moved towards the window, 
and as Gaspard joined me I said, 
“There is nothing new over your way, 
is there?” 

“No,” he answered; “they talk a 
good deal about the heavy rains of the 
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last few days; some say they might 
turn out badly.” 

It had, indeed, recently been raining 
during sixty consecutive hours, and 
since the previous day the Garonne had 
been greatly swollen; still we trusted 
her, and as long as she did not overflow 
we could not think of her as a danger- 
ous neighbour. She was so useful, 
her expanse of water was so broad and 
gentle; and, moreover, peasants do not 
readily quit their homes even if the 
roof be about to fall. 

“Nonsense,” I said; “nothing will 
happen; it’s the same every year. 
The river puts up its back as if it 
were in a rage, then it quiets down 
in a single night, and subsides as gently 
as a lamb. Take my word, lad, it’s 
only a joke. Just look out of the win- 
dow, and see what splendid weather 
we are having!” 

Then with my hand I pointed to the 
sky. 

It was seven o’clock; the sun was 
setting. All was blue; the sky showed 
like an immense expanse of azure, 
through which the sunset swam like 
golden dust. From above there slowly 
descended a delight, reaching to the 
verge of the distant horizon. I had 
never seen the village in such tender 
restfulness. A pink glow was fading 
under the eaves. I could hear a neigh- 
bour laughing and children chattering 
at the bend of the road opposite our 
house; while from further off the low- 
ing of herds returning to their sheds 
reached us, softened by the distance. 

Meanwhile the deep roar of the 
Garonne sounded incessently; but I 
was so used to the voice of the river 
that it seemed to be merely the voice 


of silence. By degrees the sky whitened 
and the village seemed falling into 
a serener sleep. It was the end of a 
beautiful day, and I fancied that all 
our happiness, our rich harvests, 
Véronique’s engagement, came to us 
wafted from above, in the purity of 
the dying light. A benediction spread 
over us with the farewell of day. 

I had returned to the centre of the 
room where the girls were chatting 
merrily, and we were listening to them 
with smiling lips, when suddenly, 
through the great peace of the twilight, 
an appalling shriek rang out—a shriek 
of terror and of death: 

“The Garonne! the Garonne!” 


CHAPTER II 
THE GARONNE! 


WE ran to the yard. 

St. Jory lies at the very bottom of 
a dip in the land, lower than the river, 
and some five hundred yards away 
from it. A screen of poplars dividing 
some meadows shuts out all view of 
the water. 

We could see nothing, but the shriek 
still resounded: “The Garonne! the 
Garonne!” 

Then, coming from the road in front 
of us, two men and three women 
abruptly appeared, one of the latter 
holding a child in her arms. They 
were shouting, frenzied with terror, and 
running as fast as they could over the 
hard ground. Every now and then they 
looked back with scared faces, as if 
they were being pursued by a pack of 
wolves. 

“What -has happened?” cried Cyp- 
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rien. “Can you make out anything, 
grandfather?” 

“No,” I answered; “‘the leaves are 
not even stirring.” 

The low line of the horizon lay 
still and peaceful, but before I had 
done speaking a sharp exclamation 
broke from the others. Behind the 
fugitives, between the trunks of the 
poplars, over the tall grass, we caught 
sight of something resembling a pack 
of grey, yellowish spotted animals rac- 
ing onwards. They appeared on all 
sides—waves hurrying upon waves, an 
invasion of masses of water crested 
with foam, shaking white saliva, and 
making the ground quiver with the 
heavy gallop of their serried ranks. 

Then we also echoed the despairing 
cry, “The Garonne! the Garonne!”’ 

The two men and the three women 
were still flying along the road, and 
they could hear the hideous gallop 
gaining upon them. Presently the 
waves formed in a single line, rolling 
and crashing with the thunder of charg- 
ing battalions. Under their first onset 
three poplars snapped; their tall foliage 
tottered and disappeared. Then a shed 
was swollen up; a wall burst; unhar- 
nessed carts were carried away like 
wisps of straw. But the water seemed 
specially to pursue the fugitives. At 
a bend of the road, which is very steep 
at that particular spot, the flood sud- 
denly fell in immense volume, cutting 
off their retreat. We saw them still 
attempting to run, splashing in the 
water, but silent now and maddened 
with fear. The waves rose to their 
knees; at last a huge billow dashed 
upon the woman who was carrying the 
child. Then all were submerged. 


“Quick, quick!” I cried. “Come in! 
the house is strong. We have nothing 
to fear.” 

However, out of prudence, we at 
once ascended to the first floor, making 
the girls pass before us; I was deter- 
mined to be the last. Our house was 
built on a bank above the road, and 
the water was now slowly invading the 
yard with a soft little ripple. We 
were not much alarmed.’ 

“Never mind,” said Jacques reas- 
suringly; ‘“‘there is no danger. Do you 
remember, father, how, in ’55, the 
water came into the yard just as it 
does now? It rose to a foot, and then 
receded.” 

“It’s a pity for the crops, anyhow,” 
muttered Cyprien, half aloud. 

“No, no; it won’t be much,” I said, 
noting the dilated, questioning eyes of 
the women. Aimée had laid her child- 
ren on her bed and sat close to them 
with Véronique and Marie. Aunt 
Agathe talked of warming some wine 
which she had brought with her, in 
order to cheer us. Jacques and Rose 
looked out of the window and I stood 
at the other with my brother Cyprien 
and Gaspard. 

“Come.up, can’t your” I called to 
the two maids who were paddling about 
in the yard. “Don’t stop there and 
get your legs wet.” 

“But the poor beasts,” they an- 
swered; “they. are frightened and will 


- get killed in the sheds.” 


“Never mind! Come up. We will 
look after the cattle presently.” 

If the water continued to rise it 
would be impossible to save the cattle, 
but I thought it best not to alarm the 
servants, I tried to appear quite .at 
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ease, and leaning over the window-sill 
I gave an account of the progress of 
the flood. After rushing to the assault 
of the village, the river had taken 
possession of even its narrowest lanes. 
The race of the charging waves had 
ceased; there was now a stealthy in- 
vincible invasion. The hollow in which 
St. Jory lies was being transformed 
into a lake. In our yard the water 
had risen to a height of three feet al- 
ready: I watched its ascent, but I af- 
firmed that it remained stationary, and 
once I even hinted that it was subsid- 
ing. 

“You will have to sleep here tonight, 
my boy,” I said, turning to Gaspard, 
“that is, unless the roads get clear in 
a few hours, which might easily be 
the case.” 

He looked at me; his face was very 
pale, and I saw his eyes turn to Véron- 
ique, gleaming the while with intol- 
erable anguish. 

It was half-past eight. Out of 
doors it was still light—a white glim- 
mer, unspeakably mournful, dropping 
from the pale sky. Before the maids 
joined us they had thought of bringing 
two lamps. I had them lit, hoping 
that they would brighten the darken- 
ing room in which we had taken re- 


fuge. Aunt Agathe now pushed a table 
forward and suggested a game of cards. 
The excellent woman, whose eyes 


sought mine anxiously every now and 
then, was especially desirous of divert- 
ing the children: her cheerfulness was 
grandly brave, and she laughed to con- 
jure away the terror which she felt 
was creeping over all the others. The 
game was arranged; Aunt Agathe 
forced Aimée, Véronique, and Marie 


into their chairs, placed the cards in 
their resistless fingers, and began shuffl- 
ing, dealing, and cutting with such a 
flow of words that she almost stifled 
the sound of the rising flood. But our 
daughters could not fix their minds on 
the game; they remained pale, with 
feverish hands, bending their heads to 
listen. Every now and then one or 
another of them would turn uneasily 
and whisper: 

“Grandfather, is it still rising?” 

It was rising with fearful rapidity, 
but I answered carelessly, “No, no; 
go on playing—there is no danger.” 

Never before had I felt my heart 
wrung by such cruel dread. All the 
men had grouped themselves in front 
of the windows to shut out the ap- 
palling scene; we tried to look uncon- 
cerned when our faces were turned to 
the room, facing the lamps whose cir- 
cular light fell on the table as amidst 
the gentle peace of homely vigils. I 
remembered winter evenings when we 
had sat thus at the table. It was the 
same quiet picture, full of the soft 
warmth of affection. But while per- 
fect peace dwelt within, I could hear 
behind my back the bellowing of the 
overflowing river, which was ever ris- 
ing and rushing onward. 

“Louis,” whispered my brother 
Pierre, ‘the water is only three feet 
from the window; something must be 
done.” 

I pressed his arm to silence him, but 
it was too late to conceal our peril. 
The cattle had become frantic in the 
outhouses: we plainly heard the bleat- 
ing and lowing of the maddened ani- 
mals, and particularly the wild shrieks 
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of the horses who felt themselves in 
danger. 

“O my God! my God!” murmured 
Aimée, who stood up, convulsed by a 
long shudder, and with her closed fists 
pressed to her temples. 

The women had all risen, and we 
were powerless to keep them from the 
windows; they stood there erect and 
mute their hair lifted by a wind of 
terror. The twilight had come; a 
treacherous gleam hovered above the 
watery sheet, the pale sky looked lke 
a white pall thrown over the earth; 
afar off some smoke was trailing; then 
everything became blurred: it was the 
close of a day of horror, sinking into 
a night of death. And not a human 
sound—only the dull roar of the in- 
finitely widening expanse of water, and 
the lowing and neighing of the frenzied 
animals! 

“QO God! O God!” repeated the 
women under their breath, as if afraid 
to speak aloud. 

A loud crash silenced them. The 
infuriated cattle had broken through 
the stable doors: they passed by in the 
yellow flood, rolling as they were 
carried away by the current; the sheep 
were hurled along in droves like dead 
leaves whirling in pools; the cows and 
the horses struggled, trying to feel the 
ground but losing their footing; our 
big grey horse refused to die: he reared, 
stretched out his long neck and 
panted like the bellows of a forge, till 
the eager waters dashed on his hind- 
quarters, and then we saw him yield 
himself up and disappear. 

Then for the first time we screamed’; 
our cries seemed to come unconscious- 
ly, propelled by some alien will. With 


hands outstretched towards all those 
dear animals hurried away for ever, 
we moaned and wept, sobbing aloud, 
giving vent to the tears and lamenta- 
tions we had restrained. It was indeed 
our ruin! the crops lost, the cattle 
drowned, our fortune gone in a few 
brief hours! Oh, God was not just! 
We had not offended Him, and yet He 
had taken back all He had given! I 
shook my fist at Heaven! I recalled 
our afternoon walk, the meadows, the 
wheat-fields, the vineyards, all so prom- 
ising! They had all lied! Happiness 
had lied! The very sun, when he had 
set so gently and calmly in the deep 
serenity of evening, had lied. 

The flood was still rising, and all at 
once my brother Pierre, who had been 
watching it, exclaimed sharply: “Louis, 
look out! The water has reached the 
windows. We can’t stay here.” 

These words broke upon our despair. 
I pulled myself together, and shrugging 
my shoulders said, ‘After all, money 
is nothing. As long as we are all to- 
gether and safe, there is nothing to 
regret. We must begin work afresh, 
that is all.” 

“Yes, yes—you are right, father,” 
returned Jacques feverishly, “and we 
are safe—the walls are solid. Let us 
get upon the roof.” 

It was our only refuge. The water, 
after mounting the staircase step by 
step with a persevering gurgle, was en- 
tering at the door. We repaired to the 
loft, keeping close together, with the 
vague instinct which makes people in 

eril anxious to remain side by side. 
Cyprien alone had vanished. TI called 
to him and he came out of an adjoin- 
ing room with a white scared face. 
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‘Then as I suddenly became aware of 
the absence of the two maids, and 
stopped to wait for them, he looked 
at me strangely and whispered: 

“Dead—the outbuilding where their 
room was has just given way.” 

The poor creatures must have gone 
to get their savings out of their boxes. 
Cyprien, in the same tone, told me 
that they had managed to throw a lad- 
der across to the building where they 
slept, and had used it as a bridge. I 
warned him to say nothing, but I felt 
a great chill at the back of my neck. 
It was the breath of death entering 
our house. 

We did not even think of turning 
out the lamps, when we went up to 
the roof in our turn; the cards remain- 
ed spread out on the table; there was 
a foot of water in the room, 


CHAPTER III 
A CRISIS 


FORTUNATELY the roof was broad 
and the incline a gentle one. It was 
reached by a skylight opening on to a 
little platform, upon which our party 
took refuge. The women sat down, 
and presently the men stepped out 
on the tiles to reconnoitre, going as far 
as the two tall chimney-stacks at 
either end of the roof. I remained 
leaning against the aperture of the sky- 
light, looking towards the four points 
of the horizon. 

“Help cannot fail to come soon,” I 
said, with forced hopefulness. “The 
folks of Saintin have some boats, and 
they will pass this way. See over 
there, isn’t that a lantern on the 


water?” 


I received no answer. Pierre had 
mechanically iighted his pipe, and was 
smoking so furiously that with every 
puff he spat out bits of the stem which 
he had broken between his teeth. 
Jacques and Cyprien stared into the 
distance with mournful faces, while 
Gaspard, with clenched fists, went on 
pacing the roof as if seeking for some 
outlet. The women, crouching and 
shuddering at our feet, covered their 
eyes to avoid the terible sight. Pres- 
ently, however, Rose, raising her head, 
looked round her. 

“Where are the servants?” she asked. 
“Why don’t they come up?” 

I pretended not to hear, but she turn- 
ed to me and fixed her eyes on mine. 

“Where are the girls?” she repeated. 

I turned away. I could not le to 
her, and I felt that the deadly chill 
which had already touched me was 
passing over our wives and daughters. 
They had understood. Marie rose to 
her full height; a deep sigh parted her 
lips; and then sinking down she burst 
into a passion of tears. Aimée kept 
the heads of her two children in her 
lap, covering them up with her skirts 
as if to shield them. Véronique, who 
had her face in her hands, remained 
motionless. Aunt Agathe, growing 
paler, was repeatedly making the sign 
of the Cross and muttering Paters and 
Aves. 

All around us the scene was one of 
supreme grandeur. The night, which 
had now completely fallen, had the 
clear limpidity of summer darkness. 
There was no moon as yet, but the 
sky was studded with countless stars, 
and it was of so pure a blue that all 
the surrounding space was filled with 
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an azure light. The horizon was so 
clearly defined that it seemed to har- 
bour the twilight; and meanwhile the 
immense sheet of water, spreading out 
under the soft skies, became quite 
white, luminous as with a glow of its 
own, a phosphorescence which tipped 
the crest of every wave with tiny flame- 
lets. Land was nowhere ~‘cihle, the 
whole plain must have been submerged. 
One evening, on the coast near Mar- 
seilles, I had seen the sea looking like 
this, and had remained gazing at it 
transfixed with admiration. 

“The water rises, the water rises,” 
repeated my brother Pierre, still biting 
the stem of his pipe, which he had 
allowed to go out. 

Indeed, the water was now only a 
yard from the edge of the roof. It 
was losing its tranquillity, its lake-like 
quietude, and currents were forming. 
When it reached a certain height we 
were no longer sheltered by the rising 
ground before the village; and as soon 
as this was covered, in less than an 
hour’s time, the flocd became threaten- 
ing, lashing the houses with all the 
wreckage, staved-in barrels, timbers, 
and trusses of hay, which it carried on 
its bosom. In the distance we heard 
the deafening shocks of the onsets 
against the walls. Poplars snapped and 
fell with a sinister splash, and houses 
crashed down like cartfuls of stones 
turned over on the roadside. 

Jacques, unnerved by the women’s 
sobs, kept on repeating: “We cannot 
stop here. Something must be done. 
Father, I implore you, let us try some- 
thing.” 

Hesitating and stammering, I repeat- 


ed after him: “Yes, yes, let us try 
something.” 

And none of us knew what to try. 
Gaspard proposed that he should take 
Véronique on his back, and swim away 
with her. Pierre suggested a raft. 
They were both crazy. At last, how- 
ever, Cyprien said: “If we could only 
reach the church.” 

And indeed high above the flood the 
church still rose up intact with its 
little square tower. We were separated 
from it by seven dwellings. Our house, 
the first of the village, adjoined a tall- 
er building, which in its turn leant 
against its neighbour. It might be 
feasible to reach the presbytery by the 
roofs, and thence it would be easy 
to get into the church. Many of the 
villagers had already sought that re- 
fuge probably, for the neighbouring 
roofs were deserted, and we heard a 
murmur of voices which certainly came 
from the belfry. But at best it was 
a perilous and uncertain undertaking. 

“Tt is impossible,” said Pierre. 
“Raimbeau’s house is too lofty; we 
should need some ladders.” 

“At any rate, I'll go and see,” said 
Cyprien. “If we cannot get across 
Tl return; if we can we must all go, 
the men carrying the women.” 

I let him start. He was right: sit- 
uated as we were, everything must be 
attempted. With the help of an iron 
clamp fixed to a chimney-stack he had 
just succeeded in climbing on to the 
next house when his wife, Aimée, raised 
her eyes, and saw that he was gone. 

“Where is he?” she said. “I will not 
let him leave me. We are one— we 
must die together.” 

Then as she caught sight of him on 
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the other roof she darted across the 
tiles, still carrying her children. 

“Wait for me, Cyprien,” she panted; 
“T am coming with you. I will die 
with you.” 

She would not be denied. Her hus- 
band, leaning over, implored her to re- 
main with us, promising to return, and 
assuring her that he was only acting 
for our common rescue. But, shaking 
her head, and with a wild look in her 
eyes, she still repeated excitedly: “I 
am coming with you. I will die with 
you.” 

He yielded: first he took the child- 
ren, and then he helped his wife to 
climb up to him. We could see them 
walking slowly on the apex of the roof. 
Aimée had again taken her weeping 
children in her arms, and at every step 
Cyprien turned and supported her. 

“As soon as she is in safety,” I 
shouted, “come back to us.” 

I saw him wave his hand, but the 
roar of the water did not allow me to 
hear his answer. They were soon out 
of sight; they had descended on to 
the house beyond, the roof of which 
was lower. Five minutes later they 
again appeared on the third roof, which 
must have been very steep, for we 
could see that they were crawling up 
it on their knees. A sudden dread pos- 
sessed me, and raising my hands to my 
mouth I shouted out with all my 
strength: “Come back, come back!” 

All of us, Pierre, Jacques, and Gas- 
pard, called to them to return; our 
voices seemed to stay them for a mo- 
ment, but they soon moved on. They 
had reached the corner where the street 
turned in front of Raimbeau’s house, 


a tall building rising nearly nine feet 


above all tne neighbouring roofs. For 
a moment they wavered, and then 
Cyprien began to climb up a chimney 
with catlike agility. Aimée, who had 
evidently consented to wait for him, 
remained erect amid the tiles. We 
could plainly distinguish her clasping 
her babies to her bosom, standing out 
black against the clear sky, and looking 
much taller than she really was. It 
was then that the awful catastrophe 
began. 

Rambeau’s house, originally intended 
for some business purposes, was very 
flimsily built, and, moreover, its front- 
age received the full shock of the cur- 
rent in the street. I fancied I could 
see it tremble under the onset of flood, 
and with bated breath I watched 
Cyprien’s progress along the roof. Sud- 
denly we heard a deep growl. The 
round moon had risen, freely pacing 
the sky, her yellow disc lighting up 
the immense lake with the clear bright- 
ness of a lamp. Not a single detail 
was lost to us. That growl was the 
noise of Rambeau’s house falling in. A 
scream of terror escaped us as we saw 
Cyprien sink down. In that tempestu- 
ous crash we could only see the splash- 
ing of the waves under the remnants 
of the roof. Then all was calm again, 
the lake became level once more, with 
the black carcass of the submerged 
house bristling above the water with 
its snapped floors—a confused mass of 
tangled timbers, looking like the frame- 
work of some half-destroyed cathedral. 
Between those timbers I thought I 
could see a body moving, a living form 
wrestling with superhuman efforts. 

“He lives!” I cried. ‘‘Ah blessed be 


God, he lives! There, above that 
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white sheet of water lit up by the 
moon!” 

We shook with hysterical laughter 
and clapped our hands for joy, as if all 
danger had passed away. 

“He will get up again,” said Pierre. 

“Ves, yes,” explained Gaspard. “See, 
he is trying to catch hold of the beam 
on his left.” 

But our laughter was suddenly hush- 
ed. We remained dumb, silenced by 
anxiety. We had just realised in what 
an awful position Cyprien had now 
found himself. In the fall of the 
house his feet had been caught between 
two beams, and he was hanging head 
downwards at a few inches above the 
water, and quite unable to free him- 
self. His agony was horrible. On the 
roof of the other house stood Aimée 
with her two children, shaken by con- 
vulsive shudders. There she remained 
a witness of her husband’s death-strug- 
gle, never once taking her eyes off him. 
From her rigid lips there came a con- 
tinuous lugubrious sound, like the howl 
of a dog frenzied by terror. 

‘We cannot let him die like that,” 
said Jacques in distraction. “We must 
go to him.” 

“One might crawl down the beams, 
perhaps,” muttered Pierre, ‘and disen- 
gage him.” 

They were already moving towards 
the nearest roof when the house it 
covered suddenly shook and crumbled 
in its turn, The way was cut off. Our 
blood froze in our veins. We seized 
each other’s hands and pressed them 
nervously, unable to turn our eyes 
away from the ghastly sight. 

Cyprien had at first attempted to 
stiffen himself, and with extraordinary 


-houses had fallen. 
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muscular strength he had finally suc- 
ceeded in getting further away from 
the water and maintaining a sidelong 
position. But fatigue was mastering 
him; he tried to resist, to lay hold of 
the beams, beating the air with his 
arms in the hope of finding something 
to which he might cling; then accepting 
death, he fell back and again hung 
down quite motionless. Death was 
slow to come; his hair barely touched 
the water, which was patiently rising— 
he must have felt its coolness on his 
head. A first wave wetted his brow, 
another closed his eyes —slowly his 
head vanished from our view. 

The women, huddled at our feet, hid 
their faces with their clasped hands. 
We fell on our knees with out-stretched 
arms, stammering supplications and cry- 
ing bitterly. On the other roof Aimée, 
still erect, with her children close 
pressed to her bosom, shrieked still 
louder and louder amid the night. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BATTLE 


I cannot tell how long the stupor 
of that crisis lasted. When I recov- 
ered my senses the water was higher 
still; it now reached the tiles, and our 
roof was only a narrow island barely 
emerging from the immense watery ex- 
panse. On the right and left the 
The sea was widen- 
ing on all sides. 

“We are moving,” whispered Rose, 
as she clutched at the tiles. 

And, indeed, we all felt a pitching 
motion, as if the roof had changed into 
a floating raft; the heavy swell seemed 
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to carry us along. It was only by 
turning to the motionless church tower 
that we got rid of this delusion, and 
realised that we were on the same spot 
amid the angry surf. 

It was then that the siege began in 
earnest. The current so far had fol- 
lowed the street, but the increasing 
wreckage that barred the way now 
caused it to flow back. A furious onset 
commenced. As soon as a plank or 
beam passed within the current’s grasp 
it was seized, swung round, and hurled 
like a ram against our house; the water 
never loosened its grasp; the current 
sucked the wreckage back merely to 
launch it again at our walls, which it 
assailed with regular repeated blows. 
Sometimes ten or twelve large pieces 
of wood would attack us at once on all 
sides. The water hissed, foamy 
splashes wetted our feet. We heard 
the dull moan of the sonorous house 
filling with water, and the creaking of 
the broken partitions; and whenever a 
more savage assault made the whole 
building quiver, we fancied that it was 
all over—that the walls were opening 
and giving us up to the river through 
their yawning ‘breaches. 

Gaspard, who had ventured to the 
very edge of the roof, succeeded in 
catching a passing beam, which he 
dragged out of the water with his pow- 
erful athletic arms. 

“We must defend ourselves,” he 


shouted. 

Then Jacques, with the assistance of 
Pierre, endeavoured to stop a long pole. 
I cursed my old age, which left me use- 
less and as weak as a child. However, 
the defence was being organised; it 
was the fight of three men against the 


flood. Gaspard, armed with his beam, 
waited for the passing timbers which 
the current turned into battering rams, 
and kept them off at some little dis- 
tance from the walls. The shock at 
times was so great that he fell down. 
Meantime Pierre and Jacques were 
manceuvring with their long pole, shov- 
ing away the nearer wreckage. 

This fierce and senseless battle lasted 
during nearly an hour. As the time 
passed the combatants grew wildly ex- 
cited; they beat the water, insulted it, 
and swore at it. Gaspard hacked at it 
as if in a bodily struggle, lunged out 
with his beam as if he were trying to 
pierce a human breast. And all this 
time the water remained quietly ob- 
stinate, without a wound — invincible. 
Jacques and Pierre at last sank down 
on the roof exhausted, and Gaspard, 
while making a final effort, saw the cur- 
rent wrest his beam from his grasp and 
hurl it against us. The struggle had 
become impossible. 

Marie and Véronique, clasped in each 
other’s arms, were repeating the same 
words in broken tones—words of terror,’ 
the echo of which still sounds incessant- 
ly in my ears: “I will not die! I 
will not die!” 

Rose embraced them both, trying to 
reassure and comfort them; but at last 
she herself, trembling and_ shivering, 
lifted her white face and unconsciously 
cried aloud, “I will not die!” 

Aunt Agathe alone remained quite 
silent. She had ceased praying and 
crossing herself. In a sort of dumb 
stupor she now let her eyes wander 
over the scene—and whenever they 
chanced to meet mine, she still at- 
tempted a smile. 
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The water was lapping the tiles. No 
help could reach us now. We still 
heard the sound of voices issuing from 
the church—two lanterns had gleamed 
for an instant in the distance, then again 
the silence deepened amid the desolate 
immensity of the yellow expanse. In 
all probability the people of Saintin 
who owned some boats had been sur- 
prised by the flood before us. 

Gaspard was still wandering about 
the roof; and suddenly he called to us, 
saying: “Look out! Help me—hold 
me tight! 

He had again snatched hold of a 
passing timber, and was lying in wait 
for a huge black mass which was slowly 
swimming towards us, It was the 
broad, solid plank-roof of a shed, 
wrenched away entire, and floating like 
a raft. When it came within reach 
Gaspard arrested it, and feeling that he 
was being dragged off he called to us 
to help him. We seized him round the 
waist and clasped him tight. As soon 
as the wreck entered the current it 
advanced of its own accord against our 
roof, coming forward with so much 
violence that for a moment we feared 
we should see it fly asunder. 

However, Gaspard boldly jumped 
upon this raft thus sent to us by Provi- 
dence; he walked all over it to make 
sure of its strength, while Jacques and 
Pierre maintained it in position at the 
edge of our roof. Then he began to 
laugh, and said exultingly, “You see, 
grandfather, we are saved. Come, you 
women, leave off crying! It is as good 
as a real boat. Look here, my feet are 
dry. It can carry us all, too. It feels 
like home already.” 

However, he thought it better to 


strengthen it, and securing some more 
beams he bound them with some ropes 
which Pierre had happened to bring 
up with him on the chance of their be- 
ing wanted. While thus engaged, Gas- 
pard once fell overboard, but he soon 
came up again, and answered our cry 
of alarm with renewed hilarity. 

“The Garonne knows me,” he laugh- 
ed; “I have often swum it for a league 
at a time.” Then when he had got on 
the roof again he shook himself and 
exclaimed, “Come aboard—there’s no 
time to lose!” 

The women had fallen on their 
knees, and Gaspard had to carry Vér- 
onique and Marie to the middle of the 
raft, where he made them sit down. 
Rose and Agathe slipped off the tiles 
unaided and joined the girls. At that 
moment I again glanced towards the 
church. Aimée was still on the same 
roof, only she was now leaning against 
a chimney-stack, holding her children 
aloft with rigidly uplifted arms. The 
water had risen to her waist. 

“Do not worry, grandfather,” said 
Gaspard. “I promise you that we'll 
pick her up as we pass by.” 

Pierre and Jacques were already on 
the raft. I jumped after them. It 
tilted over a little on one side, but 
seemed strong enough to carry us all. 
Gaspard was the last to leave the roof, 
and gave each of us one of the poles 
which he had in readiness to be used 
as oars, he himself keeping a very long 
one, which he handled with great dex- 
terity. He had taken command, and 
by his instructions we all pressed 
against the tiles with our poles, trying 
to shove off. But our efforts were 
fruitless; the raft seemed to adhere to 
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the foof; at every fresh attempt we 
made the current hurled us back against 
the house. We were incurring great 
danger, for every fresh shock threat- 
ened to shatter the boards on which 
we stood. 

Once more we became conscious of 
our impotency. We had thought our- 
selves saved, but we still belonged to 
the greedy river. I even began to re- 
gret that the women had left the roof, 
for I expected, every minute, to see 
them hurled into the furious water and 
carried away. But when I suggested 
that we should return to the house they 
one and all rebelled. 

“No, no, let us try again,” they 
pleaded, “‘or die here.” 

Gaspard was not laughing now. We 
multiplied our efforts, weighing on the 
poles with feverish strength, but all in 
vain. At last Pierre had an idea. He 
climbed on to the roof again, and with 
a long rope managed to pull the raft 
to the left and get it out of the cur- 
rent. Then after he had jumped on 
to the raft again a few strokes of our 
poles enabled us to get into the open. 

But Gaspard remembered his promise 
to rescue my poor Aimée, whose plain- 
tive wail had not once ceased. To 
effect the rescue it was necessary to 
cross the street where raged that ter- 
rible current against which we had 
fought so desperately. He cast a ques- 
tioning look at me. I was overcome. 
Never had I been placed in so cruel an 
alternative. Eight lives must be en- 
dangered, and yet, if for their sakes I 
hesitated just one moment, I lacked the 
strength to resist the mother’s lugu- 


brious call, 


“Yes, yes,” I said to Gaspard. ‘We 
cannot go without her,” 

He bent his head in silence and be- 
gan to ply his pole, taking advantage 
of such walls as were still standing. We 
slowly skirted the adjoining house, pas- 
sing over our own cow-sheds, but as 
soon as we turned the bend of the 
street we shrieked aloud. The current 
had captured us again, and was carry- 
ing us off, forcing us back to our roof. 

It lasted only a few seconds. We 
were indeed whirled away so suddenly 
that the screams we immediately raised 
expired amid the deafening crash of the 
raft against the tiles. It was rent 
asunder, the shivered boards were scat- 
tered, and we were hurled into the 
foaming whirlpool. I do not know 
what followed. I only remember that 
as I fell I saw Aunt Agathe lying at 
full length on the water buoyed up 
by her skirts. Then without a struggle 
she slowly sank, her head thrown back- 
wards. 

A sharp pain made me open my 
eyes. Pierre was dragging me by the 
hair along the tiles. I remained lying 
there stupefied, with open eyes. Pierre 
had left me to dive again, and in the 
confusion of my mind I thought it 
strange when I espied Gaspard on the 
spot just vacated by my brother. The 
young man had Véronique in his arms. 
He laid her near me, plunged in again, 
and brought up Marie, who was so 
white, rigid, and motionless that I 
thought her dead. Then for the third 
time he threw himself into the water, 
but now he sought in vain and returned 
empty-handed. Pierre had joined him: 
they were talking low, and I could not 
hear what they said. As they were 
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coming, seemingly quite exhausted, up 
the incline of the roof I moaned out— 
“And Aunt Agathe, and Jacques, and 
Rose?” 

They shook their heads; big tears 
were welling in their eyes. From the 
brief, husky words they spoke, I gath- 
ered that Jacques’ brains had been 
dashed out by a passing beam. Rose 
had clung to her husband’s corpse and 
been dragged away with it. As for 
Aunt Agathe, she had not reappeared; 
we presumed that her body, driven for- 
ward by the current, had entered the 
house beneath us through one of the 
open windows. 

Raising myself up, I turned towards 
the chimney-stack which Aimée had 
been clutching hold of a few moments 
previously. The flood had risen higher 
still; Aimée was no longer wailing; I 
only saw her two stiffened arms hold- 
ing the children above the water. 
Then all collapsed: the sheet of water 
closed over her arms and her babes 
amid the sleepy glimmer of the full 
moon. 


CHAPTER V 
DARKNESS 


THERE were now only five of us on 
the roof. The water had left us but 
a narrow dry strip on the crest of the 
tiles. One of the chimney-stacks had 
been swept away. We had to raise 
Véronique and Marie, who had fainted, 
and keep them erect, to prevent the 
surf from wetting their legs. At last 
they regained consciousness, and our 
anguish increased as we saw them shiv- 
ering in their soaked garments, and 
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heard them wailing that they would not 
die. We comforted them as one quiets 
children, assuring them that they were 
not going to die; that we would pre- 
vent Death from taking them. But 
they no longer believed us; they real- 
ised that their life was nearly spent. 
Each time that the word “die” fell 
like a knell from their lips their teeth 
chattered, and mutual dread threw them 
into each other’s arms. 

It was the end. A few ruined walls 
marked here and there the spot where 
the submerged village had stood. The 
church, alone intact, raised its belfry 
on high, and a sound of voices still 
proceeded from it, telling of people 
who were safely sheltered. In the dis- 
tance the vast overflow of the raging 
waters roared continuously. We no 
longer heard the crash of crumbling 
houses, resembling the rough unloading 
of gravel on a road. The wreck was 
forsaken as if it were in mid-ocean, a 
thousand miles from land. 

Once we fancied that we detected a 
splash of oars on our left: it was like 
a rhythmical gentle beat growing 
clearer and nearer. Ah! what a hope- 
ful music it seemed! We craned our 
necks forward to question space. We 
held our breath. But we saw nothing. 
The yellow expanse stretched out, 
spotted with black shadowy things, but 
none of those things, crests of trees, 
fragments of shattered walls, were 


'. stirring. Tufts of herbage, empty bar- 


rels, planks, brought us delusive joys. 
We waved our handkerchiefs, till, rec- 
ognising our error, we again became the 
prey of anxiety, wondering whence 
came the sound that ever fell upon 
our ears. 
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“Ah, I see it!” suddenly cried Gas- 
pard; “a large boat—look! over there,” 

And with his outstretched arm he 
pointed to a distant spot. Neither 
Pierre nor I could distinguish anything, 
but Gaspard obstinately insisted that 
it was a boat. The strokes of the 
oars became more distinct, and finally 
we all saw it. It was moving slowly, 
and it seemed to be circling round us 
without drawing any nearer. I remem- 
ber that we then became almost mad, 
waving our arms, raving, shouting, in- 
sanely apostrophising the boat, insult- 
ing it, and calling it a coward. The 
craft, still silent and dark, appeared to 
turn more slowly. Was it really a 
boat? I cannot tell; I only know that 
when we realised that it was gone, we 
felt that it had carried our last hope 
away. 

After that we expected every second 
to be engulfed in the fall of the house. 
But this time it must be undermined, 
and was probably only held up by some 
stouter wall, which would drag down 
the whole building when it ‘save way. 
What especially terrified me was to 
feel the roof sinking under our weight; 
the house might possibly have resisted 
all night, but the tiles were loosened 
and broken by the attacking beams. 
We took refuge on the left, where the 
rafters seemed to be less impaired, but 
even there they soon seemed to weaken, 
and would infallibly yield if the five 
of us remained together on so narrow 
a space. ‘ 

For the last few moments my brother 
Pierre had mechanically placed his pipe 
between his lips again. He was twist- 
ing his thick, military-looking mous- 
tache, and muttering confusedly, with 


his dark brows knit. The increasing 
peril which surrounded us on all sides, 
and against which there was no possible 
fighting, made him more and more irri- 
tated. He had two or three times spat 
into the water with angry contempt; 
then, as we were sinking more and 
more, he made up his mind, and walked 
down the slope of the roof. 

“Pierre! Pierre!” I cried, afraid to 
understand. 

He turned and answered quietly, 
“Good-bye, Louis; this lasts too long 
to suit me, and my going will give you 
more room.” 

Then, having thrown his pipe into 
the water, he resolutely flung himself 
after it, adding: “Good-night; I’ve had 
enough of it!” 

He did not rise again; he was but 
an indifferent swimmer, and no doubt 
he surrendered himself to the flood, 
broken-hearted by our ruin, the loss of 
those he loved, and feeling unwilling 
to survive them. 

Two o’clock struck at the church 
tower. The night was almost over; 
that horrible night, so full of agony and 
tears. The dry strip under our feet 
was gradually becoming smaller. There 
was. a soft gurgle of running water, 
with little caressing wavelets playing 
and tossing. Then again the current 
changed; the wreckage was carried to 
the right of the village, floating lazily 
along, as if the flood, now seemingly 
about to reach its greatest height, were 
resting, weary and satisfied. 

All at once Gaspard removed his 
shoes and coat. During the last mo- 
ment or two I had watched him wring- 
ing his hands and crushing his fingers. 
In answer to my question he said: 
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“Listen, grandfather. It kills me to 
wait here. I cannot stop any longer. 
Let me act—I can save her!” 

He was alluding to Véronique. I 
attempted to reason with him, saying 
that he would never be strong enough 
to swim with the girl as far as the 
church. But he obstinately insisted, 
repeating: ‘I love her—I shall save 
her!” 

I remained silent, simply drawing 
Marie to my breast. He thought no 
doubt that I was reproaching him with 
his lover-like selfishness. 

“J will come back for Marie,” he 
stammered; “I swear it. I will find a 
boat somehow, and manage to get help. 
Trust me, grandfather!” 

He stripped, merely retaining his 
trousers, and then in a low and hurried 
voice he gave some urgent advice to 
Véronique, telling her not to struggle, 
but to yield herself to him, and, above 
all, not to get alarmed. The girl stared 
at him, and huskily answered “Yes” to 
each sentence he spoke. 

At last, having made the sign of the 
Cross, although he was not habitually 
devout, he let himself slide down the 
roof, holding Véronique by a rope 
which he had passed under her arms. 
She gave a loud scream, beat the water 
with her limbs, and fainted away. 

“Tt is best so!” shouted Gaspard. 
“Now I can answer for her.” 

With unspeakable anguish I watched 
their progress. On the white water I 
easily discerned Gaspard’s slightest 
movements: he supported the girl by 
means of the rope which he had also 
twined around himself, and he had 
thrown her partially across his right 
shoulder. Her dead weight occasion- 


ally made him sink, but he rallied, 
swimming on with supernatural energy. 

I was getting hopeful, for he had 
already covered one third of the dis- 
tance, when he struck against some 
obstacle—some wall hidden below the 
water’s surface. The shock was ap- 
palling; they both disappeared. Then 
I saw Gaspard rise alone; the rope 
had broken. He plunged twice, and 
finally he reappeared, again carrying 
Véronique. He slung her upon his 
back, but as the supporting rope was 
gone, she weighed him down more heav- 
ily than before. In spite of this he 
was still advancing. A moment later, 
as they neared the church, I began to 
tremble violently; then suddenly I at- 
tempted to call out, for I had caught 
sight of some floating timber coming 
upon them sideways. My mouth re- 
mained wide open—a second con- 
cussion parted them; then the waters 
met again, but they were gone. 

From that moment I remained stupe- 
fied, retaining merely the animal in- 
stinct of Self-preservation, and shrink- 
ing back whenever the water gained on 
me. Amidst this stupor I continued 
hearing a sound of laughter without 
understanding whence it came. The 
day was rising in a great white dawn; 
the air was pleasant, very fresh and 
very calm, as it is beside a mere be- 
fore the sunrise. But laughter still 
rang out, and on turning round I saw 


- Marie standing near me in her dripping 


garments. It was she who was laugh- 
ing! 

How sweet and gentle she looked, 
poor darling, amid the advent of the 
morning! I saw her stoop, take a little 


water in the hollow of her palm and 
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bathe her face. Then she twisted her 
rich golden hair and bound it round 
her head. She was dressing: she fan- 
cied herself back in her little room pre- 
paring for church on a Sunday morn- 
ing, while the bells were ringing mer- 
rily; and still she laughed her childish 
laughter, with a happy face and serene 
clear eyes. 

Her madness was contagious, for I 
began to laugh with her; terror had 
demented her, and it was a mercy 
vouchsafed by Heaven, for she seemed 
conscious only of the enchanting beauty 
of the spring-tide dawn. 

I watched her quietly, nodding gently, 
and without comprehending. She went 
on with her toilet till she considered 
herself ready to start, and then raising 
her pure crystalline voice she began to 
sing one of her favourite hymns. Pres- 
ently, however, she stopped, and, as if 
answering a call which she alone could 
hear, she cried: “I am coming! I am 
coming!” 

Then resuming her chant she de- 
scended the incline of the roof, and 
stepped into the water, which softly, 
tenderly closed over her without shock 
or struggle. For myself, I continued 
to smile, looking with a happy, con- 
tented face on the spot where she had 
disappeared. 

After that I do not remember. I 
was quite alone on the roof, the water 
touching me. A single chimney-stack 
remained standing, and I think I must 
have clung to it with all my strength, 
like an animal who refuses to perish. 
Beyond that I know nothing—nothing 
—all is black and vacant in my mind. 


CHAPTER VI 
HEROIC LOVE 


Wuy am I here? I have been told 
that the people of Saintin arrived at 
about six o’clock with their boats, and 
found me in a dead faint hanging on 
to the chimney. The water had been 
so cruel as not to take me away with 
those I loved while I remained uncon- 
scious of my bereavement. 

I—the old one—have obstinately 
lived on. All the others are gone, the 
children in swaddling-clothes, the girls 
and their lovers, the young and the 
old married couples. And yet I remain 
living like a coarse dry weed rooted to 
the stones. If I had the courage, I 
would do what Pierre did. Like him, 
I would say, ‘‘Good-night, I have had 
enough of this,’ and then I would fling 
myself into the Garonne, following the 
course that all the others have taken. 
I have not one child left me; my house 
is a ruin; my fields lie waste. Oh, for 
the nights when we all sat at the table, 
the elders in the centre, the young ones 
in a row, when their merriment warmed 
my blood! Oh, for the grand days of 
harvest and vintage, when we all toiled 
together and came home in the gloam- 
ing, exultant in the pride of our wealth! 
Oh, for the handsome children and the 
fair vines, the lovely girls and the gold- 
en corn, the joy of my old age, the 
living reward of my whole life! Now 
that all this is dead and gone, tell me, 
O God! why wilt Thou have me stay? 

I cannot be comforted. I want no 
help. I shall give my land to those 
of the village folk who possess chil- 
dren—for they will have the heart to 
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clear it and till it afresh. Those who 
have no children need but a corner 
wherein to die. 

I have had one wish, a last desire—l 
wanted to find the corpses of my dear 
ones and to bury them in our church- 
yard under a stone which would some 
day cover me also. I heard that a 
great many bodies which had been 
washed away by the river had been 
recovered at Toulouse; so JI started 
to go and see them. 

Was there ever so ghastly a scene? 
Nearly two thousand houses destroyed, 
seven hundred victims, all the bridges 
swept away, a whole district of the city 
razed, drowned in the mud; poignant 
tragedies, twenty thousand wretches 
half naked and dying of starvation, the 
town poisoned by the stench of un- 
buried corpses, and terrified by the fear 
of typhus. And mourning everywhere, 
funerals in all the streets, distress such 
as no alms could allay. But I walked 
on among the ruins of others, regard- 
less of aught save my own—my own 


dear dead, the thought of whom weighed 
me down. 

People told me that many bodies 
had been found and that they ‘had al- 
ready been buried in long rows in the 
cemetery. However, the precaution had 
been taken to photograph the unrecog- 
nised ones. It was among the piteous 
portraits shown me that I came across 
those of Gaspard and Véronique. The 
lovers were still clasped in a passionate 
embrace; they had given and received 
their nuptial kiss in death. They clung 
to each other so closely, mouth pressed 
to mouth, and arms entwined, that it 
would have been impossible to part 
them without breaking their limbs. So 
they had been photographed together, 
and they slept united beneath the sod. 

And that is all I have left, that hor- 
rible picture of those two fair children, 
disfigured and swollen by the water, 
but still bearing on their livid faces 
the imprint of their heroic love. I 
gaze upon them and I weep. 


VOLUME f1 


Nantas 


CHAPTER I 
HIS ROOM 


THE room in which Nantas had re- 
sided since his arrival from Marseilles 
was on the top floor of a house in the 
Rue de Lille, next to the mansion of 
Baron Danvilliers,; a member of the 
Council of State. This house belonged 
to the baron, who had built it on the 
site of some old out-buildings. By 
leaning out of his window, Nantas could 
see a corner of the baron’s garden, 
across which some magnificent trees 
cast their shade. Beyond, by looking 
over their leafy crests, a glimpse of 
Paris was to be had: the open space left 
by the Seine, with the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, the quays, a whole sea of roofs, 
and the Pére Li chaise Cemetery in the 
dim distance. 

Nantas’s room was a small attic, 
with a dormer-window amid the tiles. 
He had furnished it simply with a bed, 
a table, and a chair. He had taken up 
his abode there because he was at- 
tracted by the low rent, and had made 
up his mind to rough it until he found 
a situation of some kind. The dirty 
paper, the black ceiling, the general 
misery and barrenness of this garret did 
not deter him. Living in sight of the 
Louvre and the Tuileries, he compared 
himself to a general sleeping in some 
miserable inn at the roadside within 
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view of the weathy city which he means 
to carry by assault on the morrow. 
Nantas’s story was a short one. The 
son of a Marseilles mason, he had be- 
gun his studies at the Lycée in that city, 
stimulated by the ambitious affection of 
his mother, who had set her heart upon 
making a gentleman of him. His par- 
ents had stinted themselves to give him 
a good education; but, his mother hav- 
ing died, Nantas had been obliged to 
accept an unprofitable situation in the 
office of a merchant, where for twelve 
years he had led a life of exasperating 
monotony. He would have taken him- 
self off a score of times, if his sense 
of filial duty had not tied him to Mar- 
seilles, for his father, who had fallen 
from a scaffolding, was quite unable to 
work. One night, however, when Nantas 
returned home, he found the old fellow 
dead, with his pipe lying still warm 
at his side. Three days later the young 
man had sold the few sticks about the 
place, and started for Paris, with just 
two hundred francs in his pocket. 
Nantas had inherited boundless ambi- 
tion from his mother. He was a young 
fellow of reacy decision and firm will; 
and even when quite a boy he had been 
wont to say that he was a power. He 
was often laughed at when he so far 
forgot himself as to repeat his favourite 
expression confidingly, “I am a power,” 
an expression which sounded comical in- 
deed when one looked at him in his thin 
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black coat, all out at the elbows, and 
with the cuffs half-way up his arms. 
However, he had gradually made power 
a religion, seeing nothing else in the 
world, and feeling convinced that the 
strong are necessarily the successful. 
According to his idea, to be willing and 
able ought to suffice one. All the rest 
was of no importance. 

One Sunday, while he was walking 
about alone, in the scorching suburbs 
of Marseilles, he felt genius within 
him; in his innermost being there was, 
as it were, an instinctive impulse driving 
him onwards; and when he went home 
to eat a plateful of potatoes with his 
bedridden father, he determined in his 
own mind that some day or other he 
would carve his own way in that world 
in which, at the age of thirty, he was 
still a nonentity. This was no low 
greed, no appetite for vulgar pleasures 
on his part; it was the clearly-defined 
longing of a will and intellect which, not 


being in their proper sphere, strove to 


attain to that sphere by the natural 
force of logic. 

As soon as Nantas felt the paving- 
stones of Paris under his feet, he 
thought that he had merely to put forth 
his hands to find a situation worthy 
of him. On the very first day he began 
his search. He had been given various 
letters of introduction, which he pre- 
sented; and, moreover, he called upon 
several of his own countrymen, think- 


ing that they would help him. But at - 


the end of a month there was still no 
result. The times were bad, people 
said; besides which, they merely made 
promises to break them. His little store 
of money was swiftly diminishing—in- 
deed, at the most, some twenty francs 


were left him. It was upon those twen- 
ty francs, however, that he was forced 
to live for another month, eating noth- 
ing but bread, scouring Paris from 
morning till evening, and going home to 
bed without a light, feeling tired to 
death, and still as poor as ever. His 
courage did not fail him; but mute 
anger arose within him. Destiny ap- 
peared to be illogical and unjust. 

One evening Nantas returned home 
supperless. He had finished his last 
morsel of bread on the day before. 
No money, and not a friend to lend him 
even a franc. Rain had been falling all 
day, one of those raw downfalls which 
are so cold in Paris. Rivers of mud 
were running in the streets, and Nantas, 
drenched to the skin, had gone to Bercy 
and afterwards to Montmarte, where 
he had been told of employment. But 
the situation at Bercy was filled up 
and at Montmartre they had decided 
that his handwriting was not good 
enough. Those were his two last hopes. 
He would have accepted anything, with 
the certainty that he would soon com- 
mand success. He only asked for bread 
at first, something to live upon in Paris, 
a foundation-stone upon which he might 
build his fortune. He walked slowly 
from Montmartre to the Rue de Lille 
with his heart full of bitterness. The 
rain had ceased falling, and busy 
throngs crowded the streets. He stopped 
for a few minutes in front of a money- 
changer’s office. Five francs would per- 
haps suffice him to become one day the 
master of them all. On five francs he 
could indeed live for a week, and in a 
week a man may achieve great things. 
While he was dreaming thus a cab ran 
against him and splashed him with mud. 
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He then walked on more quickly, set+ 
ting his teeth and experiencing a savage 
desire to rush with clenched fists upon 
the crowd which barred his way. It 
would have been taking a kind of ven- 
geance for the cruelty of fate. 

In the Rue Richelieu he was almost 
run over by an omnibus, but he made 
his way to the Place du Carrousel, 
whence he threw a jealous glance at the 
Tuileries. On the Saints-Peres Bridge 
a little well-dressed girl obliged him to 
deviate from the straight path which he 
was following with the obstinacy of a 
wild boar tracked by hounds, and this 
deviation appeared to him a supreme 
humiliation. The. very children im- 
peded his progress! Finally, when he 
had taken refuge in his room, as a 
wounded animal returns to its lair to 
die, he threw himself heavily upon his 
chair, dead-beat, gazing at his trousers 
which the mud had stiffened, and at his 
worn-out boots which had left wet 
marks along the floor. 

‘The end had come then. Nantas 
debated how he should kill himself. His 
pride held good, and he imagined that 
his suicide would injure Paris. To be 
a power, to feel one’s own worth, and 
not to find a soul to appreciate you, 
not one to give you the first crown 
which you have ever wanted! It seemed 
monstrous to him, and his whole being 
revolted at the thought. Then he felt 
immense regret as his glance fell upon 
his useless arms. No work had any 
terror for him. With the tip of his 
little finger he would have raised the 
world; and yet there he was, cast into 
a corner, reduced to impotence, and 
fuming with impatience like a caged 
lion! But presently he became calmer, 


death seemed to him grander. When he 
was a little boy he had been told the 
story of an inventor who, having con- 
structed a marvellous machine, had one 
day smashed it to pieces with a ham- 
mer because of the indifference of the 
world. Well, he was like that man, he 
bore within him a new force, a rare 
mechanism of intelligence and will, and 
he was about to destroy his machine 
by dashing out his brains in the street. 

The sun was going down behind the 
tall trees of the Danvilliers mansion; an 
autumn sun it was, with golden rays 
lighting up the yellow leaves. Nantas 
rose as if attracted by the farewell 
beams of the heavenly body. He was 
about to die, he wanted light. For a 
moment he leant out of the window. Be- 
tween the masses of foliage he had often 
seen a tall, fair young girl walking with 
a queenly step in the garden. He was 
not romantic, he had passed that age 
when young men in garrets dream that 
well-born ladies approach them with 
their love and fortunes. Yet it chanced 
that, at this supreme hour of suicide, he 
suddenly recollected that fair and 
haughty girl. What could be her name? 
He knew not. But at the same time he 
clenched his fists, for his only feeling 
was one of hatred for the inhabitants 
of that mansion, glimpses of whose 
luxury were afforded him by the par- 
tially opened windows; and he muttered 
in a burst of rage: 

“T would sell myself, I would sell my- 
self, if some one would only give me the 
first coppers I need for my fortune to 
come!” 

This idea of selling himself occupied 
his mind for a moment. If there 
had been such a place as a pawn-shop 
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where people advanced money on 
energy and willingness, he would have 
gone and pledged himself. He set about 
imagining cases: a politician might buy 
him to make a tool of him, a banker to 
make use of every atom of his intelli- 
gence; and he accepted, scorning 
honour, and telling himself that it would 
suffice if he some day acquired strength 
and ended by winning the fight. Then 
he smiled. Did a man ever get a chance 
to sell himself? Rogues, who watch 
every opportunity, die of want, without 
finding a purchaser. Now that suicide 
seemed his only course, he was fearful 
lest he should be overcome by cow- 
ardice, and he tried in this way to divert 
his thoughts. He had sat down again, 
swearing that he would throw himself 
out of the window as soon as it was 
dark. 

So great was his fatigue, however, 
that he fell asleep upon his chair. Sud- 
denly he was awakened by the sound 
of a voice. It was the doorkeeper of 
the house, who was showing a lady into 
his room. 

“Sir,” the doorkeeper began, “I took 
the liberty to come up——” 

Then, seeing no light in the room, she 
quickly went downstairs and fetched a 
candle. She seemed to know the per- 
son whom she had brought with her, 
and showed herself at once complaisant 
and respectful. 

“There,” said she, on leaving the 
room, after placing the candle on the 
table, “you can talk at your ease: no- 
body will disturb you.” 

Nantas, who had awoke with a start, 
looked with astonishment at the lady 
who had called upon him. She had now 
raised her veil, and appeared to be 
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about five-and-forty, short, very stout, 
and with the face of a devotee. He 
had never seen her before. When he 
offered her the only chair, casting an 
inquiring glance at her, she gave her 
name: “Mademoiselle Chuin—I have 
come, sir, to talk to you about a very 
important matter.” 

Nantas had sat down on the edge of 
the bed. The name of Mademoiselle 
Chuin told him nothing, and his only 
course was to wait until she should 
think fit to explain herself. But she 
seemed in no hurry to do so; she had 
given a glance round the tiny room, 
and appeared to be hesitating as to the 
way in which she might start the con- 
versation. Finally she spoke in a very 
gentle voice, emphasising her remarks 
with a smile. 

“Well, sir, I come as a friend. I have 
been told your touching story. Do not 
think that I am a spy; my only wish is 
to be of use to you. I know how full 
of trials your life has been till now, 
with what courage you have struggled 
to find a situation, and the final result 
of all your painful efforts. Once more, 
sir, forgive me for intruding upon you. 
I assure you that sympathy alone——” 

Nantas, however, did not interrupt 
her; his curiosity was aroused, and he 
surmised that the doorkeeper of the 
house had furnished the lady with all 
those particulars. Mademoiselle Chuin, 
being at liberty to continue, seemed 


solely desirous of paying compliments 


and putting things in the most attrac- 
tive way. 

“You have a great future before you, 
sir,’ she resumed. “I have taken the 
liberty to follow your endeavors, and 
I have been greatly struck by your 
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praiseworthy courage in misfortune. In 
one word, in my opinion there is a great 
future before you, if some one gives 
you a helping hand.” 

She stopped again. She was waiting 
for a word. The young man, who be- 
lieved that the lady had come to offer 
him a situation, replied that he would 
accept anything. But she, now that the 
ice was broken, asked him point-blank: 

“Would you have any objection to 
marry?” 

“Marry!” cried Nantas. “Goodness, 
madame! who would have me? Some 
poor girl that I could not even feed!” 

“No; a very pretty girl, very rich, 
splendidly connected, and who will at 
once put you in possession of the means 
to attain to the highest position.” 

Nantas laughed no longer. 

“Then what are the terms?” he asked, 
instinctively lowering his voice. 

“The girl has had a misfortune and 
you must assume responsibility,” said 
Mademoiselle Chuin; and, putting aside 
her unctuous phraseology in her desire 
to come straight to the point, she gave 
some details. 

Nantas’s first impulse was to turn her 
out of doors. 

“Tt’s an infamous thing to propose,” 
he muttered. 

“Infamous!” exclaimed Mademoiselle 
Chuin, affecting her honied tones again, 
“T can’t admit that ugly word. The 
truth is, sir, that you will save a fam- 
ily from despair. Her father knows 
nothing as yet; this misfortune has not 
long fallen upon her, and it was I my- 
self who conceived the idea of thus mar- 
rying her as soon as possible. I know 
her father; it would kill him if nothing 
were done. My plan would soften the 


blow; he would think the wrong half- 
redressed. The unfortunate part of it 
is that the real culprit is married. Ah! 
sir, there are men who really have no 
moral sense.” 

She might have gone on like this for 
a long while, for Nantas was not listen- 
ing to her. He was thinking, why should 
he refuse? Had he not been proposing 
to sell himself a little while back? Very 
well, here was a buyer. Fair exchange 
is no robbery. He would give his name, 
and he would be given a situation. It 
was an ordinary contract. He looked 
at his muddy trousers, and felt that he 
had eaten nothing since the day be- 
fore; all the disgust born of two months’ 
struggling and humiliation rose up with- 
in him. At last he was about to set 
his foot on the world which had re- 
pulsed him, and driven him to the verge 
of suicide! 

“T accept,” he said curtly. 

Then he asked for clear explanations 
from Mademoiselle Chuin. What did 
she want for her services? She pro- 
tested at first that she wanted nothing. 
However, she ended by claiming twenty 
thousand francs out of the dowry which 
the young man would receive. And as 
he did not haggle over the terms, she 
became expansive. 

“Listen,” she said, “it was I who 
thought of you, and the young lady did 
not refuse when I mentioned your 
name. Oh! you will thank me later on. 
I might have got a title; I know a man 
who would have jumped at the chance. 
But I preferred to choose some one 
outside of the poor child’s sphere. It 
will appear more romantic. And then 
I like you. You are good-looking, and 
have plenty of sense. You will make 
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your way; and you mustn’t forget me. 
Remember that I am devoted to you.” 

So far, no name had been mentioned, 
and ‘upon Nantas making an inquiry in 
this respect the old maid stood up and 
said, introducing herself afresh: 

“Mademoiselle Chuin; I have been 
living as governess in Baron Danvilliers’ 
family since the baroness’s death. I 
educated Mademoiselle Flavie — the 
baron’s daughter. Mademoiselle Flavie 
is the young lady in question.” 

Then she withdrew, after formally 
placing on the table an envelope con- 
taining a five hundred franc note. It 
was an advance which she herself made 
to defray preliminary expenses. 

When Nantas found himself alone he 
went to the window again. The night 
was very dark; nothing was to be seen 
but the dark masses of shadow cast 
by the trees; one window only in the 
gloomy frontage of the mansion showed 
a light. So it was that tall fair girl 
who walked with such a queenly step, 
and did not deign to notice him. She 
or some other, what mattered it? The 
girl was no part of the bargain. Then 
Nantas raised his eyes still higher, upon 
Paris roaring in the gloom, upon the 
quays, the streets, the squares, upon the 
whole left bank of the river, illuminated 
by the flickering gaslights: and like a 
superior being he addressed the city, 
saying: 

“Now you are mine!” 


CHAPTER II 
THE BARON 


Baron DANVILLIERS was sitting in 
the room which served him as a study, 
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a cold lofty apartment, furnished with 
old-fashioned leather-covered furniture. 
For the last two days he had been in a 
state of stupor, Mademoiselle Chuin 
having informed him of what had be- 
fallen Flavie. In vain had she softened 
and toned down the facts; the old man 
had been overcome by the blow, and it 
was only the thought that the culprit 
was in a position to offer the sole re- 
paration possible that kept him from 
death. That morning he was waiting 
the visit of this man, who was utterly 
unknown to him, but who had robbed 
him of his daughter. He rang the bell. 

“Joseph, a young man will call, whom 
you will show in here at once. I am 
not at home to anybody else,” he said. 

Sitting alone at his fireside he brooded 
bitterly. The son of a mason, a star- 
veling without any position! Made- 
moiselle Chuin had certainly spoken of 
him as a promising youth, but what a 
disgrace to a family whose honour had 
hitherto been stainless! Flavie had av- 
cused herself with a kind of passionate 
eagerness, so as to acquit her governess 
of the slightest blame. Since the pain- 
ful scene between them she had kept 
her room, and, indeed, the baron had 
refused to see her. Before forgiving 
her he was determined to look into the 
matter. All his plans were laid. But 
his hair had grown whiter, and his head 
shook with age. 


“Monsieur Nantas,” announced 
_ Joseph. 
The baron did not rise. He simply 


turned his head and looked fixedly at 
Nantas, who walked forward. The lat- 
ter had had the good sense not to yield 
to any desire to dress himself up; he 
had simply bought a black coat and a 
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pair of trousers, which were decent but 
very worn, and gave him the appear- 
ance of a poor but careful student, with 
nothing of the adventurer about him. 
He stopped in the middle of the room 
and waited, standing up, but without 
humility. 

“So it is you, sir, 
old man. 

But he could not continue, for his 
emotion choked him, and he feared lest 
he might commit some act of violence. 
After a pause, he said, simply, “You 
have committed a wicked deed, sir.” 

Then when Nantas was about to 
make some excuse, he repeated more 
~ emphatically—“A wicked deed. I wish 
to know nothing, I request you to ex- 
plain nothing to me. In fact no ex- 
planation can lessen your crime. Only 
robbers break in upon families in this 
way.” 

Nantas hung his head again. 

“Tt is making money very easily, set- 
ting a trap in which one is certain of 
catching both child and father.” 

“Allow me, sir,’ interrupted the 
young man, stung by these words. 

But the baron made a violent gesture. 

“What? Why should I allow any- 
thing? It is not for you to speak here. 
IT am telling you what I am in duty 
bound to tell you, and what you are 
bound to hear, since you come before 
me as a culprit. Look at this house. 
Our family has lived here for more than 
three centuries without reproach. Stand- 
ing here, are you not conscious of our 
ancient honour and dignity? Well, sir, 
you have trifled with all that. It nearly 
killed me; and to-day my hands tremble 
as if I had suddenly grown ten years 
older. Be silent and listen to me.” 


” stammered the 


Nantas had turned very pale. He had 
taken a difficult part upon himself. He 
felt anxious to make the blindness of 
passionate love serve as his pretext. 

“T lost my head,” he muttered, trying 
to make up some tale. “I could not 
look at Mademoiselle Flavie 2 

At his daughter’s name the baron rose 
and cried in a voice like thunder: 

“Silence! I have told you that I do 
not wish to know anything. Whatever 
happened matters little to me. I have 
asked her nothing, and I ask you noth- 
ing. Keep you confessions to your- 
selves, I will have nothing to do with 
them.” 

Then he sat down again, trembling 
and exhausted. Nantas bent his head, 
feeling deeply moved, in spite of the 
command he had over himself. After 
a pause the old man continued in the 
dry tone of a person discussing business 
matters: 

“T beg pardon, sir. I had determined 
to keep cool but failed. You are not at 
my disposal; I am at yours, since I am 
in your power. You are here to carry 
out a transaction which has become 
necessary. ‘To business, sir.” 

And thenceforward he affected to 
speak like a lawyer, settling as agree- 
ably as possible some shameful case in 
which he was loath to dabble. He be- 
gan formally: “Mademoiselle Flavie 
Danvilliers inherited at the death of her 
mother a sum of two hundred thousand 
francs, which she was not to receive 
until her marriage. That sum has pro- 
duced interest; but here are the ac- 
counts of my guardianship which I will 
communicate to you.” 

He opened a book and began to read 
some figures, Nantas in vain tried to 
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stop him. Emotion seized him in the 
presence of this old man, who appeared 
so upright and simple, and who seemed 
to him so great because he was so calm. 

“Finally,” the baron concluded, “I 
bestow on you, by an agreement which 
my notary drew up this morning, an- 
other sum of two hundred thousand 
francs. I know that you have nothing. 
You can draw those two hundred thou- 
sand francs at my banker’s on the day 
after the marriage.” 

“But I don’t ask for your money, 
sir,’ said Nantas, “I only want your 
daughter.” 

The baron cut him short. 

“You have not the right to refuse,” 
he said, “and my daughter could not 
marry a man with less money than her- 
self. I give you the dowry which [I in- 
tended for her, that is all. Possibly you 
reckoned on more, for I have the credit 
of being richer than I really am.” 

And as the young man remained mute 
at this last thrust, the baron put an end 
to the interview by ringing the bell. 

“Joseph, tell Mademoiselle Flavie 
that I want her in my room at once.” 

He had risen from his chair, and now 
began to walk slowly about the room. 
Nantas remained motionless. He was 
deceiving this old man, and he felt 
small and powerless before him. At 
last Flavie appeared. 

“My child,” said the baron, “here is 
the man. The marriage will take place 
as soon as possible.” 

Then he went out of the room, leav- 
ing them alone, as if, so far as he was 
concerned, the marriage were over. 

When the door was shut, silence 
reigned. Nantas and Flavie looked at 
one another. They had never met be- 
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fore. He thought her very handsome, 
with her pale and haughty face, and her 
large grey eyes which never drooped. 
Perhaps she had been crying during the 
three days that she had spent in her 
room; however, the coldness of her 
cheeks must have frozen her tears. She 
it was who spoke first. 

“Then the matter is settled, sir, 
said she, 
“Ves, 
simply. | 
Her face contracted involuntarily as 
she cast a long look at him, a look 
which seemed to be fathoming his 

baseness. 

“Well, so much the better,” she con- 
tinued. “I was afraid I should not 
find anyone to agree to such a bar- 
gain.” 

Nantas could distinguish in her voice 
all the scorn which she felt for him, 
but he raised his head. If he had 
trembled before the father, knowing 
that he was deceiving him, he deter- 
mined to be firm with the daughter, 
who was his accomplice. 

“Excuse me, madame,” he said calm- 
ly, and with the greatest politeness. 
“T think you misconceive the position 
in which what you rightly call the bar- 
gain has placed us. I apprehend that, 
from to-day forth, we are on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality.” 

“Indeed!” interrupted Flavie, with a 
scornful smile. 

“Yes, perfect equality. You require 
a name, in order to conceal a fault 
which I do not presume to condemn, 
and I give you my name. On my side 
I require money, and a certain social 
position, in order to carry out some 
great enterprise, and you furnish me 
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madame,’ replied Nantas 
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with that money and position. We 
thus become two partners whose cap- 
itals balance. It only remains for us 
to express our mutual thanks for the 
service which we are rendering to one 
another.” 

She smiled no longer; indeed, a look 
of irritated pride appeared upon her 
face. After a pause she asked him, 
“You know my conditions?” 

“No, madame,” said Nantas, preserv- 
ing perfect calmness. “Be good enough 
to name them. I agree to them in 
advance.” 

Upon this she spoke as follows, 
without hesitating or blushing: “Our 
lives will remain completely distinct 
and separate. You will give up all 
rights over me, and I shall owe no 
duty towards you.” 

At each sentence Nantas made an 
affirmative sign. This was precisely 
what he desired. 

“Tf I thought it part of my duty to 
be gallant,” he said, “I should assert 
that such conditions would drive me to 
despair. But we are above empty 
compliments. I am pleased to see that 
you have such a correct appreciation 
of our respective positions. We are 
not entering upon life by the path of 
roses. I only ask one thing of you, 
madame, which is, that you will not 
make use of the liberty I shall accord 
you in such a way as to necessitate 
any interference on my part.” 

“What, sir!” exclaimed Flavie, vio- 
lently, her pride revolting. 

Nantas bowed respectfully, and en- 
treated her not to be offended. Their 
position was a delicate one; they must 
both of them put up with certain al- 
lusions, without which a perfect under- 


standing would be impossible. He re- 
frained from insisting further. Ma- 
demoiselle Chuin, in a second interview, 
had given him further particulars and 
had named to him a certain Monsieur 
des Fondettes as the person to whom 
all the trouble was due. 

Suddenly Nantas felt a friendly im- 
pulse. Like all those who are conscious 
of their own power, he was fond of 
being good-natured. 

“Listen, madame,” he exclaimed. 
“We don’t know one another, but it 
would be really wrong of us to hate 
one another at first sight. Perhaps we 
are made to understand each other. I 
can see that you despise me, but per- 
haps that is because you do not know 
my story.” 

Then he began to talk feverishly, 
throwing himself into a state of excite- 
ment as he spoke of his life, his am- 
bition, and his desperate fruitless ef- 
forts in Paris. Then he displayed his 
scorn of what he called social conven- 
tionalism, in which ordinary men _ be- 
came entangled. What mattered the 
opinion of the world, he asked, when a 
man had his foot on it? He must 
show his superiority. Power was an 
excuse for all. And in glowing terms 
he painted the sovereign existence 
which he would make for himself. He 
feared no further obstacle; nothing 
prevailed against power. He would be 
powerful, and therefore he would be 
happy. 

“Don’t imagine that I am miserably 
sordid,” he continued. ‘I am not sell- 
ing myself for your fortune; I only 
take your money as a means to rise. 
Oh, if you only knew what is work- 
ing within me! if you only knew the 
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burning nights which I have spent, 
always meditating over the same idea, 
which was only swept away by the 
reality of the morrow, then you would 
understand me! You would then, per- 
haps, be proud to lean on my arm, say- 
ing to yourself that you at least had 
furnished me with the means to. be- 
come some one!” 

She listenzd to him in silence, with- 
out a single movement of her features. 
And he askcd himself a question which 
he had been turning over in his mind 
for three days past, without being able 
to find answer to it: Had she noticed 
him at his window, that she had so 
readily accepted Mademoiselle. Chuin’s 
scheme when the latter had mentioned 
him? The singular idea occurred to 
him that perhaps she might have loved 
him with a romantic love if he had in- 
dignantly refused the bargain which the 
governess had proposed to him. 

He stopped at last, and Flavie main- 
tained an icy silence. Then, as if he 
had not made his confession, she re- 
peated in a dry voice: “Then, it is 
understood, our lives completely dis- 
tinct, absolute liberty.” 

Nantas at once resumed his cere- 
monious air, and in the curt voice of 
a man discussing an agreement, re- 
plied: “It is settled, madame.” 

Tll-pleased: with himself, he then 
withdrew. How was it that he had 
yielded to the foolish desire to over- 
come that woman? She was very 
handsome; but it was better that there 
should be nothing in common between 
them, for she might hamper him in 
life. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE QUESTION 


TEN years had passed. One morn- 
ing Nantas was sitting in the study in 
which Baron Danvilliers had given him 
such a formidable reception on the oc- 
casion of their first meeting. That 
study was now his own; the baron, 
after being reconciled to his daughter 
and his son-in-law, had given up the 
house to them, merely reserving for 
his own use a little building situated 
at the other end of the garden and 
overlooking the Rue de Beaune. In 
ten years’ time Nantas had won for 
himself one of the highest positions at- 
tainable in the financial and mercan- 
tile worlds. Having a hand in all the 
great railway enterprises, engaged in 
all the land speculations which: signal- 
ised the earlier period of the Second 
Empire, he had rapidly accumulated 
an immense fortune. But his ambition 
did not halt at that; he was determined 
to play a part in politics, and he had 
succeeded to get elected as a deputy 
in a department where he had several 
farms. Since taking his seat in the 
Corps Législatif, he had posed as a 
future Finance Minister. Thanks to 
his practical knowledge and his ready 
tongue, he was day by day acquiring 
a more important position. He was 
skilful enough to effect absolute devo- 
tion to the Empire, but at the same 


time he professed theories on financial 


subjects which made a great stir, and 
which he knew gave the Emperor a 
deal to think of. 

On that particular morning Nantas 
was overladen with business, The 
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- greatest activity prevailed in the spaci- 
ous offices which he had arranged on 
_ the ground-floor of the mansion. There 
was a crowd of clerks, some sitting mo- 
tionless at wickets, and others con- 
stantly going backwards and forwards, 
to the sound of banging doors. Bags 
of gold lay open and overflowing on 
the tables. There was a constant ring 
of precious metal, a tinkling music of 
wealth such as might have flooded the 


streets. In the ante-rooms a crowd 
was surging; place-hunters, financial 
agents, politicians, all Paris on its 


knees before power. Great men fre- 
quently waited there patiently for an 
hour at a stretch. And he, sitting at 
his table, in correspondence with people 
far and near, able to grasp the world 
with his outstretched arms, was carry- 
ing his former dream of ‘force into 
fulfilment, conscious that he was the 
intelligent motor of a colossal machine 
which moved kingdoms and empires. 

Suddenly he rang for his usher. He 
seemed anxious. 

“Germain,” he said, “do you know 
whether your mistress has come in?” 

And when the man replied that he 
did not know, he told him to summon 
his wife’s maid. But Germain did not 
move. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he whispered; 
“the President of the Corps Législatif 
insists on seeing you.” 

Nantas made an impatient gesture 
and replied: ‘Well, show him in, and 
do as I told you.” 

On the previous day, a speech which 
Nantas had made on an important 
budgetary question had produced such 
an impression that the matter had been 
referred to a commission to be amend- 
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ed according to his views. After the 
sitting of the Chamber a rumour had 
spread that the Finance Minister in- 
tended to resign, and Nantas was at 
once spoken of as his probable suc- 
cessor. For his part he shrugged his 
shoulders: nothing had been done, he 
had only had an interview with the 
Emperor with regard to certain special 
points. However, the President’s visit 
might have vast significance. At this 
thought Nantas tried to throw off the 
feeling of worry which was weighing 
on him, and rose to grasp his Presi- 
dent’s hand. 

“Ah, Monsieur le Duc,” he said, “I 
beg your pardon. I did not know you 
were here. Believe me, I am deeply 
sensible of the honour which you are 
paying me.” 

For a minute they talked cordially; 
then the President, without saying any- 
thing definite, gave him to understand 
that he had been sent by the Emperor 
to sound him. Would he accept the 
Finance portfolio, and what would be 
his programme? Upon this, Nantas, 
with superb calmness, named his con- 
ditions. But beneath the impassibility 
of his face mute triumph was swelling. 
At last he had mounted the final rung, 
he was at the top of the ladder. 
Another step, and he would have all 
heads save that of the sovereign be- 
neath him. As the President concluded, 
saying that he was going at once to 
the Emperor to communicate Nantas’s 
programme, a small door which com- 
municated with the private part of the 
house opened, and the maid of the fin- 
ancier’s wife appeared. 

Nantas, suddenly turning pale, stop- 
ped short in the middle of a sentence 
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and hurried to the girl, saying to the 
duke: 

“Pray excuse me.” 

Then he questioned the servant in 
whispers. Madame had gone out early? 
Had she said where she was going? 
When was she expected home? The 
maid replied vaguely, like a clever girl 
who did not wish to compromise her- 
self. Understanding the absurdity of 
the situation, Nantas concluded by re- 
marking, “Tell your mistress as soon 
as she comes in that I wish to speak 
to her.” 

The President of the Chamber, some- 
what surprised, had stepped up to a 
window and was looking into the court- 
yard. Nantas returned to him, again 
apologising. But he had lost his self- 
possession, he stammered, and aston- 
ished the duke by his clumsy remarks. 

“There, I’ve spoilt the whole busi- 


ness,” he exclaimed aloud, when the 
other had gone. “I’ve missed the port- 
folio.” 


He sat down, feeling disgusted and 
angry. Several more visitors were then 
shown in. An engineer had a report 
to present to him, showing that enor- 
mous profits would arise from the 
working of a certain mine. A diplo- 
matist interviewed him on the subject 
of a loan which a foreign Power wanted 
to negotiate in Paris. His tools flocked 
in, rendering account of twenty differ- 
ent schemes. Finally he received a 
large number of his colleagues of the 
Chamber, all of whom went into rap- 
tures about his speech of the day be- 
fore. 

Leaning back in his chair, he ac- 
cepted all this flattery without a smile. 
The clink of gold was still audible in 
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the neighbouring rooms; the house 
seemed to tremble like a factory, as 
if all that money were manufactured 
there. He had only to take up a pen 
to despatch telegrams which would 
have spread joy or _ consternation 
through the markets of Europe; he 
could prevent or precipitate war, by 
supporting or opposing the loan of 
which he had been told; he even held 
the fate of the French Budget in his 
hands, and he would soon know 
whether it would be best for him to 
support or oppose the Empire. This 
was his triumph, his formidable person- 
ality had become the axis upon which 
a world was turning. And yet he did 
not enjoy his triumph, as he had thought 
he would. He experienced a feeling of 
listlessness, his mind was elsewhere, on 
the alert at the slightest audible sound. 
Scarcely had a flame, a flush of satis- 
fied ambition, risen to his cheeks than 
he felt himself turn pale again as if a 
cold hand from behind had been laid 
upon his neck. 

Two hours had passed and Flavie 
had not yet appeared. Nantas at last 
called Germain, and gave him orders to 
summon Baron Danvilliers if the old 
gentleman were at home. Then he be- 
gan to pace his study, refusing to see 
anyone else that day. Little by little 
his agitation had increased. His wife 
had evidently been to keep some ap- 
pointment. She must have renewed 
her acquaintance with Monsieur des 
Fondettes. The latter’s wife had died 
six months previously. True, Nantas 
disclaimed any idea of being jealous; 
during ten years he had strictly ob- 
served the agreement to which he had 
been a party; but he drew the line, 
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as he said, at being made a dupe of. 
Never would he allow his wife to com- 
- promise his position by making him a 
laughing-stock. His strength forsook 
him es he became a prey to the feel- 
ings of a husband who requires respect. 
He experienced agony such as he had 
never endured, not even in his most 
hazardous speculations, at the com- 
mencement of his career. 

At last Flavie entered the room, still 
in her outdoor costume; she had mere- 
ly taken off her gloves and hat. Nan- 
tas, whose voice trembled, told her that 
he would have gone to her if he had 
known that she had come in. But, 
without sitting down, she motioned to 
him to have done quickly. 

“Madame,” he began, “an explana- 
tion has become necessary between us. 
Where were you this morning?” 

Her husband’s quivering voice and 
the pointedness of his question, aston- 
ished her profoundly. 

“Where it pleased me to go,” she 
replied in a cold tone. 

“That is exactly what, in future, I 
must object to,” he resumed, turning 
very pale. “It is your duty to recollect 
what I said to you: I will not allow 
you to make use of the liberty I grant 
you, in a way which may bring disgrace 
upon my name.” 

Flavie smiled in sovereign disdain. 

“Disgrace your name, sir? but that is 
a question which regards yourself. It 
is a thing which no longer remains to 
be done.” 

Upon this, Nantas, wild with passion, 
advanced, as if to strike her. 

“You wretched creature!” he stam- 
mered, “you have just left Monsieur 


des Fondettes. 
know it!” | 

“You are wrong,” she replied, without 
recoiling; “I have never seen Monsieur 
des Fondettes again. But even if I had 
a lover, it would not be for you to 
reproach me. What difference would it 
make to you? You forget our com- 
pact.” 

He looked at her for a moment with 
wild eyes; then, choking with sobs, and 
throwing into one cry all the passion 
which he had so long stifled, he flung 
himself at her feet. 

“Oh, Flavie, I love you!” 

Unbending still, she drew back, for 
he had touched the hem of her dress. 
But the wretched man followed her, 
dragging himself upon his knees with 
his hands uplifted. 

“T love you, Flavie, I love you to 
madness! How it happened I know 
not. It began years ago, and it grew 
and grew, till now it has absorbed my 
whole being. Oh! I have struggled. I 
thought this passion unworthy of me. 
I called our first interview to mind. 
But now I suffer too much. I must 
speak. ’ 

For a long time he continued thus. 
It was the shattering of all his prin- 
ciples. This man, who had put his 
trust in force, who maintained that vio- 
lation was the sole lever capable of 
moving the world, was crushed, feeble 
like a child, disarmed by a woman. 
And his dream of fortune realized, his 
present high position, he would have 
given all for that woman to have raised 
him by a kiss upon his brow! She 
marred his triumph. He no_ longer 
heard the gold which sounded in his 
office, he no longer thought of the end- 


You have a lover, I 
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less procession of flatterers who came 
to bow their knees to him; he forgot 
that the Emperor, at that moment, per- 
haps, was summoning him to power. 
All those things had no existence for 
him. He possessed everything, save 
the only thing he wished for—his wife’s 
love. And if she denied it, then he had 
nothing left him! 

“Listen,” he continued; “whatever I 
have done, I have done for you. At 
first, it is true, you were for nothing in 
it; I simply worked to gratify my own 
pride. But soon you became the one 
object of all my thoughts, of all my 
efforts. I told myself that I must 
mount as high as possible, in order to 
become worthy of you. I hoped to 
make you unbend on the day when I 
should lay my power at your feet. See 
what I now am. Have I not won your 
forgiveness? Do not despise me any 
longer, I entreat you.” 

As yet she had not spoken. Now, 
however, she said calmly: “Get up, sir. 
Somebody might come in.” 

He refused, and still went on entreat- 
ing. Perhaps he would have bided his 
time if he had not been jealous of 
Monsieur des Fondettes. It was that 
torture which maddened him. At last 
he became very humble. 

“T see that you still despise me. Very 
well, wait, do not bestow your love on 
anybody. I can promise you so much 
that I shall know how to move you. 
You must forgive me if I was harsh 
just now. I am out of my senses. Oh, 
let me hope that you will love me some 
day!” 

“Never!” she answered energétically. 

Then, as he still remained upon the 
floor seemingly crushed, she would have 


left the room; but suddenly beside 
himself with fury, he sprang up and 
caught her by the wrists. A woman 
braved him thus when the world was 
at his feet! He was capable of any- 
thing, could overthrow States, rule 
France as he pleased, and yet he could 
not obtain his wife’s love! He, so 
strong, so powerful, he whose slightest 
desires were orders, he had but one 
longing now, and that longing would 
never be gratified, because a creature, 
who was as weak as a child, spurned 
him! He grasped her arms, and re- 
peated in a hoarse whisper: “You must, 
you must—” 

“And I will not,” replied Flavie, pale 
and obstinate. 

The struggle was still going on when 
Baron Danvilliers opened the door. On 
seeing him, Nantas released Flavie, 
and cried: 

“Your daughter has just come from 
her lover, sir! Tell her that a woman 
should respect her husband’s name, 
even if she does not love him, 
even if the thought of her own honour 
does not stand in the way.” 

The baron, who was greatly aged; 
remained standing on the  theshold, 
gazing at this violent scene. It was a 
melancholy surprise for him. He had 
believed them to be united, and he 
looked with approval on their ceremoni- 
ous intercourse in public, considering 
that to be a mere matter of form. His 


~ son-in-law and he belonged to different 


generations; but although he disliked 
the financier’s somewhat unscrupulous 
activity, although he condemned cer- 
tain undertakings which he regarded as 
undesirable, he was forced to recognise 
Nantas’s. strength of will and‘ his quick 
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intellect. And now he suddenly came 
upon this drama, which he had never 
even suspected. 

When Nantas accused Flavie of 
having a lover, the baron, who still 
treated his married daughter with the 
same severity as he had shown her 
when a child, advanced with a stately 
step. 

“T swear to you that she has just 
come from her lover’s,” repeated Nan- 
tas; “and, look at her, she defies me.” 

Flavie turned away her head disdain- 
fully. She was arranging her cuffs, 
which ‘her husband had crushed in his 
roughness. Not a blush was to be seen 
on her face. Her father spoke to her. 

“My child,” ‘said he, “why do you 
not defend yourself? Can your husband 
be speaking the truth? Can you have 
reserved this last grief for my old age? 
The offence would fall on me as well; 


for the fault of one member of a fam- ° 


ily falls upon the others.” 

Flavie made a gesture of impatience. 
Her father had well chosen his time to 
accuse her! For a moment longer she 
bore his questions, wishing to spare him 
the shame of an explanation. But as he 
in his turn lost patience, seeing her 
mute and obstinate, she finally re- 
plied, “Father, let this man play his 
part. You do not know him. For 
your own sake do not force me to 
speak out.” 

“He is your husband,” said the old 
man, “the father of your child.” 

Flavie started, stung to the quick. 
“No, no, he is not the father of my 
child. I will tell you everything now. 
This man was never my lover, for it 
would be at least some excuse for him 
if he had loved me. This man simply 
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sold himself and agreed to hide an- 
other’s sin.” 

The baron turned towards Nantas, 
who had recoiled, deadly pale. 

“Do you hear me, father?” con- 
tinued Flavie, more violently. “He sold 
himself, sold himself for money! I 
have never loved him, and he has never 
been anything to me. I wished to 
spare you a great sorrow. I bought 
him so that he might lie to you. Look 
at him now. See whether I am not 
telling you the truth.” 

Nantas hid his face in his hands. 

“And now,” resumed the young 
woman, “he actually wants me to love 
him. He went down on his knees just 
now and wept. Some comedy, no 
doubt! Forgive me for having deceived 
you, father; but how can I love such a 
man? Now that you know all, take me 
away. Indeed, he treated me with vio- 
lence just now, and I will not remain 
here a moment longer.” 

The baron straightened his bent fig- 
ure. In silence he stepped forward and 
gave his arm to his daughter. The 
two crossed the room, without Nantas 
making a movement to detain them. 
Then, upon reaching the door, the old 
man spoke these two words: “Farewell, 
sir.” 

The door closed. Nantas remained 
alone, crushed, gazing wildly into the 
void around him. Germain came in 
and placed a letter on the table; Nan- 
tas opened it mechanically, and cast his 
eyes over it. This letter, written by 
the Emperor in person, gave him the 
appointment of Finance Minister, and 
was couched in the most flattering 
terms. He could hardly understand it; 
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the realisation of all his ambition did 
not affect him in the least. 

Meanwhile, in the neighboring rooms 
the rattle of money had grown louder; 
it was the busiest hour of the day, the 
hour when Nantas’s house seemed to 
shake the world. And he, amid that 
colossal machinery which was his work, 
he, at the apogee of his power, with 
his eyes stupidly fixed on the Emperor’s 
letter, gave vent to a childish com- 
plaint, the negation of his whole life: 
“Ah! how unhappy I am! how un- 
happy I am!” \ 

Then, resting his head upon the 
table, he wept, and the hot tears that 
gushed forth from his eyes blotted the 
letter which appointed him Miuinister 
of Finance. 


CHAPTER IV 
TOIL 


Durinc the whole of the eighteen 
months that Nantas had been a Min- 
ister, he had been trying to drown the 
past by superhuman toil. On the day 
after the scene in his study he had had 
an interview with Baron Danvilliers; 
and Flavie, acting on her father’s ad- 
vice, had consented to return to her 
husband’s roof. But they spoke no 
word together, except when they were 
forced to play a comedy in the eyes of 
the world. Nantas had determined not 
to leave his home. In the evening his 
secretaries came to him from the Min- 
istry, and he got through all his work 
in his own study. 

It was at this period of his life that 
he performed his greatest deeds. A 
secret voice suggested lofty and fruit- 


ful aspirations to him. Whenever he 
passed by, a murmur of sympathy and 
admiration was heard. But he re- 
mained insensible to eulogy. It may 
be said that he worked without hope 
of reward, with the sole idea of per- 
forming prodigies, of which the only 
aim was to compass the impossible. At 
each step on his upward career he con- 
sulted Flavie’s face. Was she touched at 
last? Did she pardon him his former 
baseness? Had she still any thought 
save of the development of his intel- 
lect? But never did he detect any emo- 
tion on that woman’s mute counte- 
nance, and he said to himself, as he 
redoubled his efforts: “I am not high 
enough for her yet; I must climb, still 
climb.” 

He was determined to compel happi- 
ness, as he had compelled fortune. All 
his old belief in his power returned, 
he would not admit that there was any 
other lever in this world; it was will 
which produced humanity. When dis- 
couragement seized on him at times, he 
shut himself up, so that nobody should 
witness the weakness of his flesh. His 
struggles could only be read in his 
deep-set, dark-circled eyes, in which an 
ardent fire blazed. 

He was devoured by jealousy now. 
To fail to win Flavie’s love was a tor- 
ture; but the thought that she might 
care for another drove him mad. By 
way of asserting her liberty, it was 
quite possible that she might intrigue 
with Monsieur des Fondettes. Her 
husband affected not to occupy himself 
with her, but all the time he endured 
agony whenever she absented herself, 
even if it were only for an hour. If he 
had not feared to make himself look 
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ridiculous, he would have followed her 
in the streets. That course displeasing 
him, he determined to have some one 
beside her whose devotion he could 
purchase. 

Mademoiselle Chuin had remained 
an inmate of the house. The baron 
was used to her, not to mention that 
she knew too many things to make it 
advisable to get rid of her. At one 
time the old maid had resolved to re- 
tire on the twenty thousand francs that 
Nantas had paid her on the day after 
his marriage. But she had no doubt 
calculated that there would be further 
pickings in such a household. So she 
awaited her opportunity, having found, 
moreover, that she needed yet another 
twenty thousand francs to buy the 
long-desired notary’s house at Roinville, 
the little market town she came from. 

There was no occasion for Nantas 
to mince matters with this old lady, 
whose pious mien no longer deceived 
him. However, on the morning when 
he called her into his study and openly 
proposed to her that she should keep 
him informed as to his wife’s slightest 
actions, she professed to be insulted, 
and asked him what he took her for. 

“Come,” said he impatiently, “I’m 
very busy, some one is waiting for me; 
let us be brief, please.” 

But she would listen to nothing 
which was not couched in proper 
terms. One of her principles was, that 
things are not ugly in themselves, that 
they only become ugly or cease to be 
so according to the way in which they 
are presented. 

“Very well,” said Nantas, “a good 
action is involved in this. I am fear- 
ful that my wife is hiding some sorrow 


from me. For the last few weeks I 
have observed that she has been very 
much depressed, and I thought that you 
could find out the cause of it.” y 

“You can rely on me,” said Made- 
moiselle Chuin, with a maternal out- 
burst on hearing these words. “I am 
devoted to your wife, I will do any- 
thing for her sake or yours. From to- 
morrow we will keep a watch on her.” 

Nantas promised to reward the old 
maid for her services. She pretended. 
to be angry at first, but she had the 
adroitness to make him fix a sum, and 
it was agreed that he should give her 
ten thousand francs upon her furnish- 
ing him with positive proof of his 
wife’s conduct whatever it might be. 
Little by little they had come to call 
things by their proper names. 

From that time forward Nantas was 
less uneasy. Three months passed and 
he was engaged upon a great task— 
the preparation of the Budget. With 
the Emperor’s sanction he had intro- 
duced some important modifications 
into the financial system. He knew 
that he would be fiercely attacked in 
the Chamber, and he had to prepare a 
large quantity of documents.  Fre- 
quently he sat up all night, and this 
hard work deadened him as it were 
to emotion, and made him patient. 
Whenever he saw Mademoiselle Chuin 
he questioned her briefly. Did she 
know anything? Had his wife paid 
many visits? Had she stopped long 
at certain houses? Mademoiselle Chuin 
kept a journal of the slightest inci- 
dents, but so far she had not succeeded 
in making any important discovery. 
Nantas felt reassured, whilst the old 
woman occasionally blinked her eyes, 
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saying that she should perhaps have 
some news for him soon. 

The truth was that Mademoiselle 
Chuin had indulged in further reflec- 
tion. Ten thousand francs was not 
enough; she needed twenty thousand 
to purchase the notary’s house. She at 
first thought of selling herself to the 
wife, after having sold herself to the 
husband. But she knew Flavie, and she 
was fearful of being dismissed at the 
first word. For a long time past, before 
she had even been charged with this 
matter, she had kept watch over 
Madame Nantas on her own account, 
remarking to herself that a servant’s 
profits lie in the master’s or mistress’s 
vices. However, she had discovered 
that she had to deal with a virtue which 
was all the more rigid since it was 
based upon pride. One effect of Flavie’s 
stumble had been that it had inspired 
her with positive hatred for the other 
sex. So Mademoiselle Chuin was in 
despair, when one day she met Mon- 
sieur des Fondettes in the street, and 
‘after they had had some conversation 
together, realising that he desired to be 
reconciled to her mistress, she made up 
her mind: she would serve both him 
and Nantas—a combination worthy of 
genius. 

Everything favoured her. Monsieur 
des Fondettes had met Flavie in society 
and had been scorned by her. He was 
in despair thereat. At the end of a 
week’s time, after a great parade of 
feeling on his side and of scruples on 
that of Mademoiselle Chuin, the matter 
was settled; he was to give her ten 
thousand francs, and she was to smug- 
gle him into the house one evening so 
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that he might have a private interview 
with Flavie. 

The arrangement having been ef- 
fected, Mademoiselle Chuin sought 
Nantas. 

“What have you learnt?” he asked, 
turning’ pale. 

She would not say anything definite 
at first. But Nantas displayed such 
furious impatience that before long she 
told him that Monsieur des Fondettes 
had an appointment with Flavie that 
evening in her private apartments. 

“Very good—thank you,” stammered 
Nantas. And he sent her off with a 
wave of the hand; he was afraid of 
giving way before her. 

This abrupt dismissal astonished 
and delighted the old woman, for she 
had prepared herself for a long cross- 
examination, and had even pre-arranged 
her answers, so that she might not con- 
tradict herself. She made a bow, and 
then retired, putting on a mournful 
face. 

Nantas had risen. As soon as he 
was alone he said aloud: 

“This evening, in her private apart- 
ments.” 

Then he carried his hands to his 
head, as if he feared it would burst. 
That appointment under his own roof 
seemed to him monstrous audacity. He 
clenched his fists, and his rage made 
him think of murder. And yet he had 
his task to finish—those budgetary 
documents to complete. Three times 
did he sit down at his table, and three 
times a heaving of his whole body 
raised him to his feet again; whilst, be- 
hind him, something seemed to be urg- 
ing him to go at once to his wife, and 
denounce her, At last, however, he 
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conquered himself, and resumed his 
work, swearing that he would strangle 
them both that very evening. It was 
the greatest victory that he had ever 
won over his feelings. 

That same afternoon Nantas went 
to submit to the Emperor the definite 
plan of the Budget. The sovereign 
having raised certain objections, he dis- 
cussed them with perfect clearness. 
But it became necessary that he should 
modify an important part of his pro- 
gramme—a difficult matter, as the de- 
bate was to take place on the next day. 

“T will pass the night over it,” he 
said. 

And on his way home he thought, 
“Yll kill them at midnight, and I shall 
have the whole night afterwards to 
finish this task.” 

At dinner that evening Baron Dan- 
villiers began talking about the Budget, 
which was making some little stir. He 
did not approve of all his son-in-law’s 
views on financial matters, but he ad- 
mitted that they were very broad and 
very remarkable. Whilst Nantas was 
replying to the Baron, he fancied, on 
several occasions, that he noticed his 
wife’s eyes fixed upon him. She fre- 
quently looked at him in that way now. 
Her glance was not softened, however; 
she simply listened, and seemed to be 
trying to read his thoughts. Nantas 
fancied that she feared she was be- 
trayed. Accordingly he made an effort 
to appear careless; he talked a good 
deal, affected great animation, and 
finally overcame the objections of his 
great intellect. Flavie was still look- 
ing at him, and suddenly a hardly per- 
ceptible glimpse of tenderness darted 
across her face. 


Nantas worked in his study until 
midnight. Little by little he had be- 
come absorbed in his task, and soon he 
lost consciousness of everything save 
that creation of his brain, that great 
financial scheme which he had pain- 
fully built up piece by piece, in the 
midst of innumerable obstacles. 
the clock struck twelve he instinctively 
raised his head. Deep silence reigned 
in the house. Suddenly he recollected 
everything. But it was a trial for him 
to leave his chair; he laid his pen down 
regretfully, and at last took a few steps 
as if in obedience to a will which had 
forsaken him. Then his face flushed, 
and a flame blazed forth in his eyes. 
He started for his wife’s rooms. 

That evening Flavie had dismissed 
her maid early, saying that she wished 
to be alone. She had a suite of rooms 
for her own use. Until midnight she 
remained in a little boudoir, where, 
stretched upon a sofa, she took up a 
book and began to read. But again and 
again the book fell from her hands, 
and, closing her eyes at last, she became 
absorbed in thought. Her face still 
wore a softened expression, and a faint 
smile played upon it at intervals. 
Suddenly she started up. There was a 
knock outside. 

“Who is there?” she asked. 

“Open the door,” replied Nantas. 

She was so surprised that she opened 
it mechanically. Never before had her 
husband presented himself in this way. 
He entered the room half-distracted; 
his rage had mastered him while he as- 
cended the stairs. Mademoiselle Chuin, 
who was watching for him on the land- 
ing, had just told him that Monsieur 
des Fondettes had been there for some 
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hours. Accordingly he was determined 
to show his wife no mercy. 

“There is a man concealed in your 
rooms,” said he. 

Flavie did not reply at first, so 
greatly did these words surprise her. 
At last she grasped their meaning. 

“Vou are mad, sir!” she answered. 

But, without stopping to argue, he 
was already looking about him. Then 
he made his way to the next room. 
With one bound, however, she threw 
herself before the door, crying: “You 
shall not go in. These are my rooms, 
and you have no right here.” 

Quivering with passion and looking 
taller in her pride, she guarded the 
door. For a moment they stood thus 
motionless, speechless, gazing into one 
another’s eyes. Nantas with his head 
thrust forward, his arms opened, seemed 
about to throw himself upon her to 
force a passage. 

“Come away,” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. “I’m stronger than you, and 
go in I will!” 

“You shall not; I will not permit it.” 

And as Nantas kept on repeating ac- 
cusations, she, without even deigning 
to deny them, shrugged her shoulders, 
and replied, “Even if it were true 
what difference can it make to your 
Am I not free?” 

He recoiled at these words, which 
struck him like a blow. It was quite 
true, she was free. A cold shudder 
ran through him, he plainly realised 
that she had the best of the argument, 
and that he was playing the part of a 
feeble and illogical child. He was not 
observing their compact; his foolish 
passion had made it hateful to him. 
Why had he not remained at work in 


very pale. 
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his study? The blood fled from his 
cheeks, and an indefinable expression of 
suffering overspread his face. When 
Flavie saw his pitiable condition she 
left the door before which she had 
been standing, whilst a tender gleam 
came into her eyes. ‘‘Look,” she said, 
simply. 

And then she passed into the adjoin- 
ing room herself carrying a lamp in her 
hand, whilst Nantas remained standing 
at the door. He had made her a sign 
as if to say that it was sufficient, that 
he did not wish to enter. But it was 
she who insisted now. When she had 
drawn aside the curtains, and perceived 
Monsieur des Fondettes who had been 
concealed behind them, so intense was 
her amazement and horror that she 
shrieked. 

“Tt was true,” she stammered, “it was 
true this man was here; but I did not 
know it. On my life I swear it!” 

Then, with an effort, she calmed her- 
self, and even seemed to regret the 
impulse which had prompted her to de- 
fend herself. 

“You were right, sir, and I crave 
your pardon,” she said to Nantas, en- 
deavouring to speak in her usual tone 
of voice. 

Monsieur des Fondettes, however, felt 
somewhat foolish, and would have given 
a good deal if the husband had only 
flown into a passion. But Nantas re- 
mained silent. He had simply turned 
When he had carried his 
eyes from Monsieur des Fondettes to 
Flavie, he bowed to the latter, merely 
saying: 

“Excuse me, madame, you are free.” 

Then he turned and walked away. 
Something seemed to have broken with- 
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in him; merely a machinery of muscle 
and bone still worked. When he reached 
his study again he walked straight to 
a drawer where he kept a revolver. 
Having examined the weapon, he said 
aloud, as if making a formal engage- 
ment with himself: “That suffices; I 
will kill myself presently.” 

He turned up his lamp, sat down at 
his table, and quietly resumed his work. 
Amid the deep silence he completed, 
without an instant’s hesitation, a sen- 
tence that he had previously left unfin- 
ished. One by one were fresh sheets of 
paper covered with writing and set in 
a heap. Two hours later, when Flavie, 
who had drive: Monsieur des Fon- 
dettes from the house, came down with 
bare feet to listen at the door, she only 
heard her husband’s pen scratching as 
it travelled over the paper. She bent 
down and applied her eye to the key- 
hole. Nantas was still calmly writing, 
his face was expressive of peace and 
satisfaction at his work; but a ray of 
the lamp fell upon the barrel of the 
revolver at his side. 


CHAPTER V 
HER REASON 


THE house adjoining the garden of 
the mansion was now the property of 
Nantas, who had bought it from his 
father-in-law. By a personal caprice 
he had refrained from letting the 
wretched garret where he had struggled 
against want for two months after his 
arrival in Paris. Since he had acquired 
an enormous fortune he had on more 
than one occasion felt impelled to go 
and shut himself up in that little room 
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for hours at a time. It was there that 
he had suffered, and it was there that 
he liked to enjoy his triumph. Again, 
whenever he met with any obstacle he 
was wont to go there to reflect and 
to form great resolutions. Once there 
he again became what he had formerly 
been. And now, when the hand of 
death hovered over him, it was in that 
attic that he determined to meet it. 
He did not finish his work until 
eight o’clock in the morning. Fearing 
that fatigue might overcome him, he 
took a cold bath. Then he summoned 
several of his clerks for the purpose 
of giving them instructions. When his 
secretary arrived he had an interview 
with him, and the secretary received 
orders to take the plan of the Budget 
to the Tuileries, and to furnish certain 
explanations if the Emperor should 
raise any fresh objections. That 
settled, Nantas considered that he had 
done enough. He had left everything 
in order; he was not going off like a 
demented bankrupt. After all, he was 
his own property; he could dispose of 
himself without being accused of self- 


_ ishness or cowardice. 


Nine o’clock struck. The time had 
come. But, just as he was leaving his 
study, taking the revolver with him, 
he had to put up with the final humili- 


ation. Mademoiselle Chuin presented 
herself, to claim the ten thousand 
francs which he had promised _ her. 


He paid her, and was forced to put up 
with her familiarity. She assumed a 
maternal air, and seemed to treat him 
as a successful pupil. Even if he had 
had any hesitation left, this shameful 
complicity would have confirmed him 
in his intentions. He sought the garret 
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quickly, and in his haste he left the 
door unlocked. 

Nothing was changed there. There 
were the same rents in the wall-paper; 
the, bed, the table, and the chair were 
still there, with their same old look of 
poverty. For a moment he inhaled 
the atmosphere which reminded him of 
his former struggles. Then he ap- 
proached the window and caught sight 
of the same stretch of Paris as form- 
erly; the trees in the garden, the Seine 
the quays, and a part of the right bank 
of the river, where the houses rose up 
in confused masses until they were lost 
to sight at the point where the Peére- 
Lachaise Cemetery appeared in the far 
distance. 

The revolver was lying within his 
reach on the rickety table. There was 
no hurry now; he felt certain that no- 
body would disturb him, and that he 
might kill himself whenever he pleased. 
He became absorbed in thought, and 
he reflected that he was at precisely 
the same point as formerly—led back 
to the same spot, with the same inten- 
tion of suicide. One evening before, 
in that very room, he had determined 
to dash his brains out. In those days 
he had been too poor to purchase a 
pistol; he had only had the stones in 
the streets at his disposal, but death 
was awaiting him now as then. Thus 
in this world death is the only thing 
which never fails, which is always sure 
and always ready. Nothing that he 
knew of was like death; he sought in 
vain, all else had given way beneath 
him: death alone remained a certainty. 
He regretted that he had lived ten 
years too long. The experience that 
he had acquired of life, in his ascent 
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to fortune and power, seemed to him 
puerile. Why had he put himself to 
that expenditure of will, what purpose 
had been served by that waste of force, 
since will and force were as nothing? 
One passion had sufficed to destroy 
him: he had foolishly allowed. himself 
to love Flavie, and now the edifice 
which he had built up was cracking, 
collapsing like a mere house of cards 
swept away by the breath of a child. 
It was lamentable—it resembled the 
punishment that overtakes a maraud- 
ing schoolboy, under whom a branch 
snaps, and who perishes on the spot 
where he has sinned. Life was a mis- 
take; the best men ended it as tamely 
as the biggest fools. 

Nantas had taken the revolver from 
the table, and slowly raised it. At that 
supreme moment one last regret made 
him hesitate for a second. What great 
things would he not have accomplished 
if Flavie had understood him! Had she 
but thrown herself on his neck one 
day, saying, “I love you!” he would 
have found a lever to move the world. 
And his last thought was one of dis- 
tain for force and strength; since they 
which were to have given him every- 
thing had not been able to give him 
Flavie. 

He raised the revolver. The morning 
was a glorious one. Through the open 
window the sun poured in, lending even 
a look of brightness to that wretched 
In the distance, Paris was 
awakening to its giant life. Nantas 
pressed the weapon to his temple. 

But the door was suddenly flung 
open, and Flavie entered. With one 
movement she dashed the revolver 
aside, and the bullet lodged itself in 
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the ceiling. They looked at one an- 

other. She was so out of breath, so 
_ choked with emotion, that she could 
not articulate. At last, embracing Nan- 
tas for the first time, she spoke the 
words for which he longed, the only 


words which could have determined 
him to live. 

“I love you!” she cried, sobbing on 
his breast, and tearing the avowal from 
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CHAPTER I 
A LONELY SPOT 


CoguEVILLE is a little villiage sit- 
uated in a cleft of the rocks, a couple 
of leagues from Grandport, with a fine 
sandy beach, stretching out before the 
hovels which cling half-way up the side 
of the cliff, like shells left there by the 
tide. When one climbs the heights of 
Grandport on the left, one can see west- 
ward, plainly enough, the smooth yellow 
sands which suggest a stream of gold 
dust pouring from the cloven rocks; 
and anyone with good eyes can even 
distinguish the reddish-coloured houses 
whose smoke ascends in bluish coils to 
the summit of the huge cliff, barring 
the sky. 

It is a lonely spot, and the inhabi- 
tants have never reached the number 
of two ‘hundred. The ravine which 
opens on to the sands, and on the 
threshold of which the village is 
perched, winds through the country 
with such sudden bends and such steep 
slopes, that it is almost impossible to 


her pride, her mastered being. “I love 
you, for you are truly strong,” 
pass through it except on foot. This 


cuts off most communication and iso- 
lates the little village, which might be 
a hundred miles from the neighbour- 
ing hamlets. Thus the only intercourse 
of the inhabitants with Grandport is 
by water. Nearly all are fishermen, 
gaining their livelihood from the sea, 
and each day they convey their fish to 
Grandport in their boats. A big firm 
—that of Dufeu & Co—buys of them 
by the catch. Old Dufeu has been dead 
some years, but his widow carries on 
the business with the help of an assis- 
tant, M. Mouchel, a tall fair fellow, 
whose duty it is to scour the coast and 
make arrangements with the fishermen. 
This M. Mouchel is the one link be- 
tween Coqueville and. the civilized 
world. 

Coqueville deserves a historian. It 
seems certain that some time during 
the dark ages the village was founded 
by the Mahés, a family who established 
themselves and multiplied exceedingly 
at the foot of the cliff. They must 
originally have been prosperous and have 
married among themselves; as for cen- 
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turies there is no mention of anyone 
besides the Mahés in the place. Then, 
during the reign of Louis XIII., a man 
named Floche appeared upon the scene. 
It is not exactly known whence he came, 
but he married a Mahé girl, and from 
that moment a phenomenon was wit- 
nessed—the Floches prospered in their 
turn, and multiplied to such an extent 
that they gradually absorbed the Mahés, 
whose number diminished, and whose 
fortune passed into the hands of the 
new-comers. No doubt the Floches had 
the advantage of possessing fresher 
blood, more vigorous physiques, and 
temperaments which were better adapt- 
ed to the inclemency of wind and waves. 
At any rate, the Floches are nowadays 
the masters of Coqueville. 

It can be understood that this dis- 
placement of position and wealth was 
not accomplished without many terrible 
struggles. The Mahés and the Floches 
detest one another. Theirs is a cen- 
tury old hatred. In spite of their fall, 
the Mahés are still proud of having 
been the first conquerors, rulers, and 
ancestors of the place, and they speak 
in terms of contempt of the first Floche 
as a beggar, a vagrant whom they had 
taken in and sheltered from pity, and to 
whom, to their eternal regret, they had 
given one of their daughters. According 
to them, the descendants of this Floche 
have never been anything but libertines 
and thieves; and with the bitter rage 
of ruined, fallen nobles who see the 
swarming progeny of bourgeois lording 
it over their chdteaux and lands, there 
is no insult that the Mahés do not heap 
upon the powerful tribe of Floche. 

Naturally, the Floches, on their side, 
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are insolently triumphant. They enjoy 
life, and this gives them a jeering dis- 
position. They jeer at the ancient race 
of Mahé, and swear that they will drive 
the others from the village if they do 
not bow to their rule. In their eyes 
the older family are starvelings, who 
would do far better to mend their rags 
rather than proudly drape them round 
their shoulders; and thus Coqueville is 
divided into two ferocious factions— 
that is to say, about a hundred and 
thirty of the inhabitants are quite de- 
termined to demolish the other fifty, 
simply because they are stronger. A 
struggle between two empires is carried 
on upon exactly the same lines. 
Amongst the most recent quarrels 
which have shaken Coqueville, people 
quote the famous enmity between the 
two brothers, Fouasse and Tupain, and 
the uproarious battles of the Rouget 
household. It must be stated that each 
inhabitant formerly received a_nick- 
name, which, with time, has become a 
real family surname, for it was difficult 
to find one’s way amidst the labyrinth 
of marriages between the Mahés and the 
Floches. Rouget (‘‘Carrots”) certainly 
had an ancestor of ruddy hair and com- 
plexion, but one cannot account for 
such names as Fouasse and Tupain, 
many cognomens having lost all sense 
and significance as time passed on. 
Now, old Francoise, a jolly old woman 


of eighty, still living, had had Fouasse 


by a Mahé, then, her husband dying, 
she had taken a Floche as her second 
partner, and had given birth to Tupain. 
Thence came the hatred between the 
two brothers, which was all the more 
lively on account of dispute about some 
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inheritance. The Rougets, too, were 
always fighting, because Rouget accused 
Marie, his wife, of partiality for a 
Floche, big Brisemotte, a dark sturdy 
fellow upon whom he, Rouget (a little 
nervous and very quarrelsome man), 
had already twice dashed, knife in 
hand, swearing that he would cut his 
heart out. 

However Coqueville’s chief concern 
was neither Rouget’s fits of passion nor 
the disputes between Tupain and 
Fouasse. There was a much more im- 
portant rumour about, viz., that Del- 
phin, a young fellow of twenty, and a 
Mahé, had dared to fall in love with 
the beautiful Margot, the daughter of 
La Queue, who was the richest of the 
Floches, and mayor of the village. He 
was called La Queue (Pig-tail), because 
his father had, in Louis Philippe’s time, 
been the last to wear his hair plaited, 
with the obstinate determination of an 
old man who clung to the fashions 
of his youth. 

Now, La Queue owned one of the 
two biggest fishing-boats in Coqueville, 
the Zephyr, which was by far the best 
of all the smacks, and still new and in 
perfect order. The other large boat, 
the Whale, a leaking pinnace, belonged 
to Rouget, and was manned by Delphin 
and Fouasse; while La Queue took with 
him Tupain and Brisemotte. The latter 
was never tired of laughing contemptu- 
ously at the Whale, an old tub, so they 
said, which would some day disappear 
beneath the waves like a handful of 
mud. So when La Queue learnt that 
that vagabond Delphin, belonging to 
the Whale, was daring to: hang about 
his daughter Margot, he gave the girl 
two sounding smacks, simply to warn 
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her that she should never be the wife 
of a Mahé. 

Margot, in a furoius rage, vowed that 
she would pass the blows to Delphin if 
he ever came near her, for it was in- 
deed aggravating to be clouted on ac- 
count of a fellow she never even looked 
at. Margot, who at sixteen was~ as 
strong as a man and as handsome as 
a real lady, was said to be very hard on 
anyone who made love to her, and to 
hold sweethearts in contempt. So one 
can understand the amount of gossip 
that went on in Coqueville about Del- 
phin’s audacity, Margot’s anger, and the 
two smacks that she had received. 

Still, there were some who said that 
Margot in her heart, was not really so 
very angry at seeing Delphin come after 
her. He was a short, fair fellow, with 
a sea-tanned skin, and thick curly hair 
which strayed over his eyes and down 
his neck. And he was very strong, too, 
in spite of his slender figure—quite 
capable, indeed, of beating a man three 
times his size. It was said that some- 
times he went off to have a spree at 
Grandport, and this gave him a some- 
what alarming reputation among the 
girls, who accused him, between them- 
selves, of leading a fast life—a vague 
expression which denoted any and every 
unknown pleasure. 

Whenever Margot spoke of Delphin 
she waxed too wrathfui; but he always 
smiled knowingly, and gazed at her 
calmly with his small, bright eyes, never 
troubling in the least either about her 
contempt or her anger. He walked up 
and down before her house, and 
stealthily followed her under cover of 
brambles and thickets, watching her for 
hours with the patience and the cun- 
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ning of a cat after a tom-tit. When- 
ever she suddenly found him behind 
her, so close that the warmth of his 
breath suffered to betray him, he did 
not take to his heels, but put on a 
gentle, sorrowful air, which took Mar- 
got by surprise, and made her forget 
her anger until he was already a long 
way off. If her father had seen her 
he would certainly have hit her again. 
Such a state of affairs could not last, 
and yet Margot seemed to have sworn 
to no purpose that Delphin should one 
day have the smacks she had promised 
him, for she never seized the oppor- 
tunity of bestowing them on him when 
he was there; in such wise that people 
said she should not talk so much about 
doing it, since she kept the clouts for 
herself. 

No one, however, ever dreamt that 
she could possibly become Delphin’s 
wife. Her behaviour was simply re- 
garded as the weakness of a born co- 
quette, for a marriage between the 
most beggarly of all the Mahés—a fel- 
low who had not six shirts to his back 
—and the mayor’s daughter, the heiress 
of the richest of all the Floches, seemed 
simply monstrous and absurd. _ Ill- 
disposed people said that she might 
keep company with him, but would 
certainly never marry him. In short, all 
Coqueville was interested in the affair, 
and felt anxious to know how things 
would end. Would Delphin have his 
ears boxed? Or would Margot allow 
herself to be kissed in some quiet cor- 
ner among the rocks? That was what 
time alone would prove, but pending 
the result Coqueville was in a state of 
revolution, some being for the clouts 
and others for the kisses. 
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Two people only, in the village, be- 
longed neither to the Mahés nor the 
Floches, and those were the priest and 
the rural constable. The latter—a tall, 
thin man, whose real name nobody 
seemed to know, but who was called 
the Emperor, probably because he had 
served under Charles X.—did not in 
reality exercise the slightest surveil- 
lance over the parish, whose land con- 
sisted chiefly of bare rocks and barren 
heath. A sub-prefect, who befriended 
him, had created this sinecure for his 
benefit, in order that he might live in 
peace on a microscopical salary. As 
for Abbé Radiguet, he was one of those 
simple-minded priests whom bishops are 
only too glad to get rid of by burying 
them in some far-away village. He 
lived the life of an honest peasant, till- 
ing the small garden he had managed 
to form on the rock, and smoking his 
pipe as he watched the growth of his 
vegetables. His only fault was his 
partiality for good cheer which he did 
not know how to satisfy, reduced as 
he was to worship mackerel and to 
drink cider in far larger quantities at 
times than was good for him. Still, 
he was a father to his parishioners, and 
every now and then they came to hear 
mass just by way of pleasing him. 

However, the priest and the con- 
stable, after long succeeding in remain- 
ing neutral, were in the end forced to 
take sides in the village. And now the 
Emperor stood up for the Mahés, while 
Abbé Radiguet lent his support to the 
Floches, whence arose various compli- 
cations. As the Emperor had nothing 
to do from morning to night, and grew 
tired of counting the boats coming out 
of Grandport harbour, he constituted 
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himself the village detective. Since be- 
coming a partisan of the Mahés he up- 
held Fouasse against Tupain, tried to 
catch Rouget’s wife flirting with Brise- 
motte, and, above all else, closed his 
eyes whenever he saw Delphin slip into 
the courtyard of Margot’s house. 

The worst of all this was that it led 
to violent quarrels between the Em- 
peror and his natural superior, Mayor 
La Queue. In his respect for discipline, 
the former duly listened to the latter’s 
reprimands, but then went and did ex- 
actly as he pleased, thus disorganizing 
public authority in Coqueville. It was 
impossible to pass before the barn, 
which by courtesy was termed the 
municipal building, without being half- 
deafened by the noise of a dispute. 
Abbé Radiguet, on the other hand, now 
that he had reinforced the ranks of the 
triumphant Floches (who showered 
superb mackerel upon him), stealthily 
encouraged Rouget’s wife in the resis- 
tance she offered to her husband, and 
threatened Margot with flames should 
she ever dare allow Delphin to touch 
her with the tip of his finger. It was 
simply utter anarchy—the army in re- 
volt against civil authority, religion 
winking at the misdeeds of the bour- 
geoise, and a whole nation, numbering 
a hundred and eighty souls, ready to 
devour one another in a mouse-hole, 
situated between the immense sea and 
the infinite vastness of the sky. 

Delphin was the only one who still 
smiled amiably in the midst of the 
general agitation of Coqueville, for he 
was in love and only cared about win- 
ning Margot. He laid snares for her 
much as if he had been trying to catch 
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a rabbit, and he aimed at getting the 
priest to marry them. 

One evening Margot found him 
watching for her in a lane, and then at 
last she raised her hand to strike.. But 
she suddenly turned very red, for, with- 
out waiting for the blow to fall, Del- 
phin had caught hold of the hand which 
threatened him, and was passionately 
kissing it. 

She began to tremble, while he whis- 
pered to her: 

“I love you. Will you have me?” 

“Never!” she cried, in revolt at the 
idea. 

Delphin shrugged his shoulders, then 
went on in a quiet tender voice: “Don’t 
say that. We suit each other very well, 
and you’d see how nice it would be.” 


CHAPTER II 
A FATAL DAY 


THAT Sunday was a terrible day. 
One of those sudden September storms, 
which set such awful tempests raging 
round the rocky coast of Grandport, 
had arisen; and, as the light began to 
fade, a ship in distress was espied from 
Coqueville. But the darkness increased 
and it was not possible to attempt to 
render any aid. The Zephyr and the 
Whale had been anchored since the 
previous evening in a little natural har- 
bour lying between two granite walls 
to the left of the beach; neither La 
Queue nor Rouget daring to go out in 
such weather, which was the more to 
be regretted, as M. Mouchel, Madame 
Dufeu’s representative, had taken the 
trouble to come in person on the Sat- 
urday, to offer them particularly good 
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terms if they would make every effort, 
for the catches had not been very good 
lately, and the markets were complain- 
ing. 

So Coqueville muttered and grumbled 
as it went to bed that Sunday evening, 
amidst the torrents of rain pouring 
down around it. It was the old, old 
tale; whenever fish was not to be got 
from the sea, orders came in. And be- 
tween its grumblings, the village talked 
of the ship which had been seen driv- 
ing before the hurricane, and which, 
now, must certainly be lying at the 
bottom of the sea. 

On the following day, Monday, the 
sky was still overcast, and the sea still 
ran high, without growing calm, al- 
though the wind had fallen. It ceased 
blowing entirely, yet the waves still 
dashed on. Then, towards the after- 
noon, the two boats put out, in spite 
of everything. At about four o’clock 
the Zephyr returned, having caught 
nothing; and while Tupain and Brise- 
motte anchored it in the little harbour, 
La Queue stood on the beach, shaking 
his fist at the ocean in his exaspera- 
tion. Was not M. Mouchel waiting? 
he said. Margot was there—with half 
Coqueville, indeed—watching the last 
billows, and sharing her father’s ran- 
cour against sea and sky. 

“But where’s the Whale?” 
somebody. 

“Down there behind that point,” re- 
plied La Queue. “And if that old tub 
returns to-day without being smashed, 
it will be by sheer good luck.” 

He spoke in tones of great contempt, 
and then he allowed it to be under- 
stood that it was all very well for the 
Mahés to risk their lives in that fash- 
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ion; it didn’t so much matter when a 
man hadn’t a copper to call his own; 
but, for his part, he would rather fail 
in his promise to M. Mouchel. 

All this was said while Margot stood 
observing the rocks, behind which the 
Whale was supposed to be. 

“Father,” she said at last, “have they 
caught anything?” 

“They!” he cried. “Not a thing!” 

He restrained himself as he caught 
sight of the Emperor smiling in a jeer- 
ing way, and then went on more softly: 
“T don’t know whether they have caught 
anything or not; but as they never do 
catch anything—” 

“Perhaps, though, they have caught 
something to-day,” said the Emperor, 
maliciously. ‘Such things have hap- 
pened before now.” 

La Queue was on the point of making 
an angry reply, but Abbé Radiguet 
came up at that moment, and suc- 
ceeded in soothing him. He, the Abbé, 
had just seen the Whale from the kind 
of platform on which the church stood, 
and the boat seemed to be after some 
big fish. This news caused great excite- 
ment. The group on the beach in- 
cluded both Mahés and Floches; the 
former wishing that the boat might re- 
turn with a marvellous catch, and the 
others praying that it might come in 
empty. 

Margot was standing perfectly erect, 
attentively watching the sea. 

’ “Here they are,” she said quietly. 

There was, indeed, a black speck 
coming round the point, towards which 
they all turned their eyes. It looked 
like a cork dancing on the water, and 
the Emperor, whose eyesight was fail- 
ing, could not see even that much. It 
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needed a native of Coqueville to recog- 
nise the Whale and its crew at such a 
distance. E 

“Why,” cried Margot, who had the 
best eyes in the village, ““Fouasse and 
Rouget are rowing, and the boy 
is standing in the bows.” 

She called Delphin “the boy,” to 
avoid mentioning his name. After that, 
however, every one watched the boat 
and tried to account for its strange 
movements. As the priest had said, it 
appeared to be afiter some fish which 
had fled before it. That seemed ex- 
traordinary, but the Emperor declared 
that no doubt the fish had carried the 
net away with it. Thereupon La Queue 
exclaimed that they were idle rogues, 
and were only amusing themselves. 
They certainly were not fishing for 
seals! All the Floches laughed at this 
joke, while the Mahés, in their vexa- 
tion, protested that Rouget was a 
plucky fellow, ever ready to risk his 
life, when others would rather make for 
land at the least capful of wind. Then 
Abbé Radiguet again had to interfere, 
for matters threatened to come to 
blows. 

“What is the matter with them?” 
exclaimed Margot, suddenly. ‘“They’ve 
gone off again.” 

Every one then ceased to menace his 
neighbour, and all eyes were turned to 
the horizon. The Whale was again 
hidden behind the point, and this time 
La Queue himself became uneasy. He 
could not account for such manceuvres, 
and the fear that Rouget was really 
catching some fish made him lose all 
control over himself. 

No one left the beach, though there 
was nothing to be seen, and for two 
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hours the group stood there waiting for 
the boat, which came just in sight from 
time to time, and then again disap- 
peared. At last it did not reappear at 
all, and La Queue in his rage declared 
that it had gone to the bottom, really 
wishing that it might beso. As Rou- 
get’s wife happened to be there with 
Brisemotte, the mayor looked at them 
both with a chuckle, and patted Tupain 
on the shoulder to console him for the 
death of his brother Fouasse. But his 
laughter ceased when he saw his daugh- 
ter Margot standing still and silent, 
gazing out to sea. Perhaps she was 
looking for Delphin. 

“What are you doing here?’ he 
scolded. “Get back to the house, Mar- 
got, and take care what you’re up to.” 

She did not move, but suddenly ex- 
claimed: “Ah! Here they are!” 

There was a cry of surprise. Margot, 
who had such good eyes, vowed that 
she could not see a soul on board, 
neither Rouget, nor Fouasse, nor any- 
body! The Whale was running be- 
fore the wind as if forsaken, tacking at 
every minute, and lazily rocking from 
side to side. Fortunately a westerly 
wind had arisen and was driving the 
boat towards land, though in a strange, 
capricious, zigzag fashion. Then all 
Coqueville came down on to the beach, 
some calling the others, until there was 
not a girl left in all the houses to look ~ 
after the dinners. Some catastrophe 
had happened, something inexplicable, 
which turned everybody’s head. Marie, 
Rouget’s wife, thought she ought to 
burst into tears, and did so; Tupain 
only succeeded in putting on an air of 
sorrow. All the Mahés began lament- 
ing, while the Floches tried to behave 
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decorously. Margot had sat down as 
if her legs had given way under her. 

“What are you up to now?” cried 
La Queue, when he found her under his 
fee 

“T am tired,” she answered quietly. 

And she turned ‘her face towards the 
sea, her cheeks in her hands and her 
eyes peeping between the tips of her 
fingers towards the boat which was rock- 
ing still more lazily, like a good-tem- 
pered craft that has drunk too much. 

Different suppositions were _ still 
forthcoming. Perhaps the three men 
had fallen into the water, only, in that 
case, it seemed odd that they should 
have all fallen in together. La Queue 
would have liked to make everyone be- 
lieve that the Whale had gone to 
pieces like a rotten egg, but the boat 
was still floating, and people shrugged 
their shoulders at the mayor’s words. 
Then suddenly the latter remembered 
that he was the mayor, and he spoke of 
the formalities that would have to be 
gone through, as if the men had really 
perished. 

“Don’t talk like that!” cried the 
Emperor. “Do people ever die in such 
a stupid, senseless fashion? Why, if 
they had fallen into the water, little 
Delphin would have been here by now.” 

All Coqueville was obliged to own 
that little Delphin swam like a fish. 
But then where could the three men 
be? There were cries of: “I tell you 
they are drowned!” “‘T tell you they’re 
not!” “You are a big fool!” ‘Fool 
yourself!’ and sundry blows were also 
exchanged. 

Abbé Radiguet had to entreat his 
parishioners to refrain from quarreling, 
and the Emperor proceeded to restore 


order by pushing everybody about. All 
this while the boat was dancing on the 
waves in sight of them; the tide, which 
was bringing it in, making it salute the 
shore with a series of long, measured 
bows. The craft had certainly gone 
mad. 

Margot was still sitting with her 
cheeks between her hands, watching it. 
A skiff had just put out from the har- 
bour to go and meet the Whale. It 
was Brisemotte to whom this idea had 
occurred, for he was too impatient to 
wait any longer, and wanted to relieve 
the suspense of Rouget’s wife. Then 
everyone’s interest became centred in 
the smaller boat, and voices were raised 
once more. Well! could Brisemotte 
see anything? The Whale was still 
coming on, in its mysterious, facetious 
way, and at last, from the shore, they 
saw Brisemotte rise and look into the 
fishing-boat, one of the ropes of which 
he had caught hold of. All the people 
on the beach held their breath, but all 
at once Brisemotte burst out laughing. 
That was indeed a surprise; what could 
there be to amuse him? 

“What is it? what is it?” shouted 
every one at the top of their voices. 

He did not reply, but laughed still 
louder, and made signs to them that 
they would soon see for themselves 
what the matter was. Then, having 
fastened the Whale to his own boat, he 


towed it to land, and Coqueville was 


stupefied by a totally unexpected sight. 

Rouget, Delphin, and Fouasse were 
lying on their backs at the bottom of 
the craft, snoring heavily, and dead 
drunk. Beside them there was a little 
barrel staved in, a barrel which they 
had found full, and the contents of 
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which they had tasted. Whatever it 
had contained had no doubt been very 
good, for they had drunk every drop 
of it except about a pint which had run 
out, and which was now mixed with 
some sea-water in the boat. 

“Oh, the pig!” cried Rouget’s wife 
roughly, drying her eyes. 

“Well, their catch is something to be 
proud of,” said La Queue, affecting 
great disgust. 

“Well!” replied the Emperor, ‘“‘people 
catch what they can, and at any rate 
they have caught a barrel, while others 
have caught nothing at all.” 

The mayor was greatly put out, but 
he said no more. All Coqueville was 
talking; they understood it now. When 
boats are tipsy they reel about like men, 
and that one was indeed full of liquor. 
Half Coqueville thereupon laughed, and 
the other half gave way to ill-temper 
—the Mahés thinking the incident very 
droll, while the Floches deemed it dis- 
gusting. Both factions crowded round 
the Whale, their necks stretched out 
and their eyes wide open to look at 
those three jubilant-faced men, who 
slept calmly on, unconscious of the 
crowd leaning over them. The scolding 
and the laughter did not disturb them 
in the slightest degree; Rouget did not 
hear his wife accuse him of always 
drinking all that he could lay his hands 
on, and Fouasse did not feel the 
stealthy kicks which his brother Tupain 
was bestowing on his ribs. As for Del- 
phin, he looked quite pretty when he 
was drunk, with his fair hair and pink 
face with its rapturous expression. Mar- 
got had risen to her feet, and silently 
contemplated the lad with an air of 
severity, 
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“They ought to be put to bed!” ex- 
claimed somebody. 

But at that very moment Delphin 
opened his eyes, and looked around. 
He was at once assailed with eager 
questions, which somewhat dazed him, 
for he was still very tipsy. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” he stam- 
mered. “It’s a little cask—there’s no 
fish, so we caught a little barrel.” 

That was all that could be got from 
him, and at the end of every sentence 
he added: 

“Tt was very nice.” 

“But what was there in the barrel?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, but it was very 
nice.” 

Now, everyone was burning with 
curiosity as to what the liqueur might 
be, and every nose in Coqueville was 
sniffing at the boat. It was unanimously 
agreed that it smelt like some liqueur, 
only nobody could say what liqueur it 
was. The Emperor, who flattered him- 
self that he had tasted everything pos- 
sible for man to drink, said that he 
would soon see, and in the hollow of 
his hand he gravely scooped up a little 
of the liquid lying in the bottom of 
the boat. The crowd stood silently 
awaiting his verdict, but after the first 
mouthful he shook his head, as though 
he had not ye* arrived at a conclusion. 
He tasted the stuff again twice, and be- 
came more and more embarrassed and 
surprised. 

“Tt’s funny, but I don’t know what 
it is,” he was forced to admit. ‘‘No 
doubt I should know if there weren’t 
any sea-water mixed with it, but upon 
my word it’s funny.” 

People looked at each other, for it 
must be something remarkable if the 
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Emperor himself could not say what it 
was. All Coqueville gazed at the little 
empty barrel with respect. 

“It was very nice,” said Delphin 
again, who seemed utterly regardless of 
the people around him. 

Then, designating the sea with a 
broad wave of the hand, he added: “If 
you want any, there’s some more left. 
I saw any number of little casks—little 
casks—little casks—” 

And he rocked himself to and fro, 
humming this refrain, and gazing at 
Margot, whose presence he had only 
just noticed. She was furious, and 
raised her hand to give him a box on 
the ears, but he did not even close his 
eyes; he awaited the blow with a tender 
look on his face. 

Puzzled as to what the unknown bev- 
erage might be, Abbé Radiguet also 
dipped his finger in the liquid, and then 
sucked it, but, like the Emperor, he 
shook his head; no, it was very aston- 
ishing, he could not tell what it might 
be. There was only one point on which 
every one was agreed, which was that 
the barrel must have been part of the 
cargo of the vessel in distress which 
had been seen on the Sunday evening. 
English ships often brought liqueurs 
and wines to Grandport. 

The day gradually closed in, and, in 
the deepening shadows, the crowd with- 
drew. But La Queue, tormented by 
an idea he had not revealed, still stood 
thinking, and as they carried Delphin 
away he still seemed to hear the lad 
saving in his sing-song voice, “Little 
casks—little casks—little casks. If 
you want any there are plenty left.” 
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CHAPTER III 
THE WOLF 


DuRInc the night there came a com- 
plete change in the weather, and Coque- 
ville awoke the next morning to a 
bright sun, a sea as smooth as a huge 
piece of green satin, and a warm au- 
tumn day. 

La Queue was the first to rise, his 
head still full of the dreams of the 
night. For a long time he gazed at the 
sea in all directions, and at last he said, 
with a grumble, that M. Mouchel’s 
wants must after all be satisfied. Then 
he set off with Tupain and Brisemotte, 
threatening Margot before he went that 
he would give her a thrashing if she 
didn’t keep straight. However, when 
the Zephyr had left the harbour, and 
he saw the Whale still swinging at an- 
chor, he became a little better tempered, 
and cried: 

“Ah, to-day we’ve got the start.” 

As soon as the Zephyr was well out at 
sea, La Queue dropped his nets over- 
board, and then went to visit his bas- 
kets, which he used more particularly 
to catch lobsters and red mullet. But, 
in spite of the calmness of the sea, he 
found every one empty except the last, 
at the bottom of which there was a tiny 
mackerel, which he threw back into the 
water in a passion. It was regular bad 
luck; there were weeks like that when 
every fish seemed to avoid Coqueville, 
and it was always during those very 
weeks that M. Mouchel wanted all that 
could be caught. La Queue swore 
roundly when, an hour later, he pulled 
up his nets and found they contained 
nothing but a bundle of sea-weed. 
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His anger was all the greater since the 
ocean was perfectly smooth and calm, 
and lay under the blue sky like a sheet 
of burnished silver. The Zephyr glided 
so smoothly over the water, that it 
hardly seemed to be moving at all, and 
La Queue decided to go back to shore 
after once more setting his baskets. He 
would visit them again in the afternoon, 
and, with awful oaths, he threatened to 
revenge himself on the Divinity and all 
the saints should he find them empty. 

Meantime Rouget, Fouasse, and Del- 
phin were still asleep, and no one was 
able to arouse them until just before 
the mid-day meal. They could remem- 
ber nothing, being merely conscious that 
they had regaled themselves with some- 
thing strange, with which they had pre- 
viously been totally unacquainted. That 
afternoon, as they were all three stand- 
ing near the water-side, having regained 
their senses, the Emperor tried to ques- 
tion them. Well, perhaps the stuff 
they had drunk had been like brandy 
with liquorice juice in it, or rather, it 
had resembled sugared rum with a burnt 
flavour about it. They said yes and 
no, and from their answers the Emperor 
suspected that the liqueur was ratafia, 
though he would not have sworn to it. 
Rouget and his men were all too tired 
and dazed that day to go fishing; be- 
sides, they knew that La Queue had 
caught nothing in the morning, and so 
they talked of waiting till the following 
day before visiting their own traps. 

They were all three seated on the rocks 
half-asleep, and feeling queer from their 
debauch, when Delphin — suddenly 
jumped to his feet, crying: “Look there, 
governor! Over there!” 


“What?” asked Rouget, stretching 
his limbs. 

“A barrel.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before Rouget and Fouasse were 
on their feet, scanning the horizon with 
eager glistening eyes. 

“Where is it, lad? Where is the bar- 
rel?” asked Rouget, excitedly. 

“Over yonder, to the left; that black 
spot.” 

At first the others could see nothing, 
then Rouget muttered an oath. 

Amidst an oblique ray of the declin- 
ing sun he had just seen the barrel, 
which looked about the size of a bean 
on the white water, and he at once has- 
tened to the Whale, followed by Del- 
phin and Fouasse, who rushed along as 
fast as their legs would carry them. 

The Whale was just leaving the har- 
bour when the news that there was a 
barrel in sight spread through Coque- 
ville. 

Men, women, and _ children 
down to the beach, crying: 

“A barrel! a barrel!” 

“Can you see it? Is the current car- 
rying it to Grandport?” 

“Oh, yes; there it is on the left. 
Come along, there’s a barrel in sight.” 

And Coqueville hastened down from 
its rock; the children turning cart- 
wheels on the way, while the women 
gathered up their petticoats with both 
hands to get along as quickly as possi- 
ble. Soon, as on the previous evening, 
the whole village was on the beach. 

Margot had come out for a moment, 
and had then hastened back to the house 
to communicate the news to her father, 
who was just then arguing with the 
Emperor about some municipal matters. 


ran 
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At last La Queue appeared upon the 

scene white with passion. 

“Shut up, will you?” he exclaimed 
to the constable. ‘“Rouget sent you to 
me to keep me out of the way, but 
you'll see that he won't get the cask 
this time.” 

When, however, he saw the Whale 
three hundred yards out at sea, rowing 
as hard as it could go towards the black 
speck in the distance, his rage increased, 
and, pushing Tupain and Brisemotte 
into the Zephyr, he in his turn put off, 
repeating: “No, they shan’t have it. 
Tll go to the bottom first.” 

Then Coqueville had the pleasure of 
seeing an exciting race between the 
Whale and the Zephyr. When the for- 
mer saw the other boat leave the har- 
bour, she understood the danger and 
made off as quickly as she could go. 
She may have been about four hundred 
yards ahead, but the chances were 
equal, for the Zephyr was the lighter 
and the quicker craft, and thus the ex- 
citement on the beach reached a climax. 
The Mahés and: the Floches_ instinc- 
tively formed into two groups, each 
member supporting his particular 
party’s boat, while they all eagerly 
watched the struggle. 

At first the Whale kept her advan- 
tage, but it was soon seen that the 
Zephyr was gradually gaining upon 
her. Thereupon she made a supreme 
effort and succeeded for some minutes 
in again maintaining her distance from 
her adversary; but again it was dimin- 
ished, the Zephyr drawing near with 
marvellous rapidity. From that mo- 
ment it became clear that the two boats 
would meet just as they both reached 
the barrel. The victory would depend 
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on an accident, on the slightest mistake. 

“The Whale wins! The Whale wins!” 
cried the Mahés. 

But all at once their cries ceased. 
The Whale was almost touching the 
barrel, when the Zephyr, by a bold 
manceuvre, succeeded in passing before 
her and in throwing the barrel to the 
left, where La Queue harpooned it with 
a boat-hook. 

“Hurrah for the Zephyr!’ screamed 
the Floches. 

The Emperor said something about 
cheating, while Margot clapped her 
hands, and harsh words were exchanged, 
but Abbé Radiguet, who had come down 
to the beach, breviary in hand, suddenly 
quieted his parishioners, throwing them 
all into a state of consternation by a 
remark of great profundity. 

“Perhaps they'll drink it all up like 
the others did,” he said with a melan- 
choly look. 

Meantime out at sea a violent quarrel 
was raging between the Whale and the 
Zephyr. Rouget stigmatised La Queue 
as a thief, and the latter retorted by 
calling the master of the Whale a 
scoundrel. The men even took up their 
oars to strike one another, and the ad- 
venture was within an ace of becoming 
a naval battle. However, they finally 
contented themselves with shaking their 
fists and oars, and threatening to knock 
all the breath out of one another’s 
bodies the first time they met on land. 
’ “The rogue!” muttered Rouget. 
“That cask’s bigger than the one we 
caught yesterday, and it’s painted yel- 
low. There must be some capital stuff 
inside it.” 

Then he resumed  despondently: 
“Let’s go and look at the traps. Per- 
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haps we shall find some lobsters in 
them.” 

The Whale then went off heavily to- 
wards the little promontory on the left. 

On board the Zephyr La Queue had 
to exert all his authority to keep Tupain 
and Brisemotte from the barrel. The 
boat-hook had broken one of its hoops, 
and a red liquid was oozing out, which 
the two men licked off the tips of their 
fingers and thought delicious. One glass 
wouldn’t make much difference, surely, 
said they; but La Queue wouldn’t hear 
of it. He stood the cask on end, and 
declared that the first who touched it 
would have to deal with him. He would 
see about giving them some when they 
had landed. 

“Well then,’ asked Tupain, sulkily, 
“are we going to take up the traps?” 

“Ves, by-and-by. There’s no hurry,” 
answered La Queue. 

He himself was looking longingly at 
the barrel, and he wanted to go back 
at once to taste its contents; fishing 
bothered him. 

“Bah!” he said after a pause. “It’s 
getting late, and we had better go back. 
We'll come again tomorrow.” 

They had turned round, giving up all 
idea of fishing, when suddenly he caught 
sight of another barrel on his right— 
a tiny one, which was floating on end, 
and turning round and round. That 
settled the question of looking after the 
nets and baskets. Not a word was said, 
but the Zephyr gave chase to the little 
cask, which it easily captured. 

Meanwhile a similar thing had hap- 
pened to the Whale. Rouget had al- 
ready visited five traps, and found them 
empty, when Delphin, always on the 
alert, cried out that he could see some- 
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thing, but it looked too long to be a 
barrel. : 

“Tt’s a beam of wood,” said Fouasse. 

Rouget let his sixth lobster-trap 
drop back before he had quite lifted it 
out of the water. 

“Well, we'll go and see what it is, at 
any rate,” he replied. 

As they advanced, they thought it a 
plank, a chest, or the trunk of a tree. 
Then they uttered a cry of delight. It 
was a cask, but a cask such as they 
had never seen before. It looked like 
a pipe swollen in the middle and closed 
at both ends by a layer of plaster. 

“Oh, isn’t it funny?” cried Rouget 
in delight. “I want the Emperor to 
taste this one, so let’s go in, boys.” 

They all agreed that they would not 
touch it, and the Whale returned to 
Coqueville at the very moment when 
the Zephyr was anchoring in the little 
harbour. Not one of the ‘inquisitive 
crowd had left the beach, and this un- 
expected catch ef three barrels was 
hailed with shouts of joy. Boys threw 
their caps into the air, and the women 
ran off to get glasses. It was at once 
decided to taste the liqueurs then and 
there; all wreckage belonged to the 
whole village, so that no question of 
proprietorship was raised, but two 
groups were formed, the Mahés sur- 
rounding Rouget, while the Floches 
never quitted La Queue. 

“The first glass is for you, Emperor,” 
cried Rouget. “Tell us what it is.” 

The fluid was of a bright golden col- 
our, and the constable raised the glass, 
looked, smelt, and finally decided’ to 
drink. 

“That comes from Holland,” he said, 
after a long silence. 
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He added no other information, but 
all the Mahés drank reverentially. 
The liqueur was rather thick, and had 
a flowery taste which surprised them. 
The women thought it very nice, but 
the men would have liked it better if 
it had not been so sweet. However, the 
more they drank of it the more they 
appreciated it, and at the third or 
fourth glass the men began to get 
merry, and the women funny. 

In spite of his recent quarrel with 
the mayor, the Emperor now went and 
hung round the Floches. The larger 
barrel gave forth a dark red _ liquid, 
while from the smaller one there came 
a stream as white as spring water, and 
so strong and peppery that it burnt the 
tongue. Not one of the Floches knew 
what either the red or the white liquid 
might be, and yet there were some 
knowing ones among them. It vexed 
them noteto know the name of what 
they were enjoying. 

“Here, Emperor, taste that,” said La 
Queue at last, thus making the first 
advance. 

The Emperor, who was waiting for 
the invitation, again posed as a connois- 
seur. 

“There is orange in that,” he said, 
when he had tasted the red drink. The 
white he declared to be tip-top stuff. 

Every one had to be contented with 
these answers, for he put on the happy 
look of a man who has fully satisfied 
his audience. Abbé Radiguet was the 
only person who did not seem con- 
vinced; he wanted to know the names. 
According to his own account, he had 
those names on the tip of his tongue 
but could not recall them. To help his 
memory, he drank several glasses one 
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after the other, saying as he did so: 
“Wait a minute, I know what it is. I 
shall be able to tell you presently.” 

Meantime the two groups were grad- 
ually getting very merry. The Floches, 
especially, were very gay, for they were 
mixing the liqueurs. Both Floches and 
Mahés kept entirely to themselves and 
their own barrels, merely casting longing 
glances at each other, from time to 
time, for they felt a desire which they 
would not confess, which was to taste 
their neighbours’ drink, as no doubt it 
was better than their own. The two 
hostile brothers, Tupain and Fouasse, 
stood near each other the whole evening 
without even shaking their fists, and it 
was also remarked that Rouget and his 
wife were drinking out of the same cup. 
As for Margot, she served the drink to 
the Floches, and, as she filled the glasses 
too full and the liqueur ran over her 
hands, she was constantly sucking her 
fingers until at last, although obeying 
her father’s injunctions not to drink, she 
became as intoxicated as a woman vin- 
taging. It rather improved her than 
otherwise, for her face became a rosy 
pink, and her eyes shone like candles. 

‘The sun set, but the evening proved 
mild and spring-like. Coqueville had 
emptied its casks, and yet it did not 
think of going in to dinner. It was so 
pleasant on the beach. When it grew 
dark, Margot, who sat apart from the 
others, felt someone breathing on her 
neck. It was Delphin, who, feeling very 
lively, was prowling about behind her, 
like a wolf. She stifled an exclamation 
so aS not to rouse her father, who 
would have kicked him away if he had 
seen him, 
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“Be off, you idiot!” she whispered, 
half angry, half laughing. “You'll be 
- caught if you don’t!” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SEVENTH DAY 


CoquEVILLE did not awake on the 
following day until the sun was well 
above the horizon. It was warmer even 
than before, and the sea lay dozing 
under a cloudless sky; in fact, it was 
just the sort of day when most pleasure 
is to be found in remaining absolutely 
idle, 

Until lunch-time Coqueville rested 
after the treat of the evening before; 
then everyone went down to the beach 
to keep a look-out, and that Wednesday, 
fishing, Madame Dufeu, and M. 
Mouchel were all forgotten. La Queue 
and Rouget did not even speak of going 
to pull up their baskets. About three 
o’clock some casks were sighted. Four 
were dancing on the waves opposite the 
village, whereupon both the Zephyr and 
the Whale gave chase; but there was no 
dispute, as there was enough liquor for 
all, and each boat had its share. 

After scouring the little gulf, Rouget 
and La Queue came back at six o’clock 
with three barrels each, and once again 
the festival began. The women carried 
out some tables, to be more comfortable; 
then seats were brought and two open- 
air cafés, such as there are at Grand- 
port, were at once established. The 
Mahés remained on the left and the 
Floches on the right, and between them 
there was a heap of sand. That even- 
ing, however, the Emperor went from 
one group to the other with full glasses 
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in his hands, so that everybody might 
taste the contents of all six barrels. By 
nine o'clock the scene was even gayer 
than on the previous evening; and the 
next day, try as it would, Coqueville 
could not remember how it had man- 
aged to get to bed. 

On the Thursday, the Zephyr and the 
Whale only took two barrels apiece, but 
those were huge ones. On Friday, the 
catch was superb and quite surpassed 
everybody’s hopes; seven barrels were 
brought to land, three by Rouget and 
four by La Queue. Then came golden 
hours for Coqueville. Nobody did any 
work. The fishermen lay in bed till 
noon, sleeping off their potations, and 
then sauntered down to the shore and 
gazed at the sea. Their only anxiety 
was as to the kind of liqueur which the 
tide might bring them, and they stood 
on the sand for hours giving shouts of 
delight as soon as any wreckage ap- 
peared. The women and children, 
perched on the tops of the rocks, 
pointed out everything floating on the 
water, even to the smallest bundle of 
seaweed, and the Zephyr and the Whale 
were always kept in readiness to go out 
to sea. They set off, tacked about the 
gulf, fishing for casks as they might 
have fished for tunny, quite despising 
the mackerel, which leapt in the sun- 
light, and the soles, which floated lazily 
along on the surface of the water. 
Coqueville meantime watched the fishers 
from the shore, and burst its sides with 
laughing; then, in the evening, the catch 
was drunk. 

What delighted Coqueville most was 
that the supply of casks did not cease. 
The wrecked vessel must have had a 
large cargo, and Coqueville, now selfish 
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and gay, joked about the lost ship, which 
had been, folks said, a regular wine- 
cellar, containing enough liquor to in- 
toxicate all the fish in the sea. They 
never caught two barrels alike; the 
casks were of all shapes, sizes, and 
colours, and each contained a different 
liquid. The Emperor fell into profound 
reveries—he, who had drunk everything, 
could no longer give an opinion; and 
La Queue himself declared he had never 
seen such a cargo. Abbé Radiguet be- 
lieved it had been destined for some 
savage king, who had wished to stock 
his cellar; but the rest of Coqueville 
no longer troubled to find out what it 
was that they were drinking. 

The elder ladies preferred the liqueurs 
flavoured with mocha, peppermint, and 
vanilla; and Marie Rouget drank so 
much aniseed one evening that she be- 
came quite ill. Margot and the other 
young ladies devoted themselves to 
curacoa, Bénédictine, Trappistine, and 
Chartreuse, while the cassis was given to 
the children. The men were naturally 
most pleased when the catch included 
cognac, rum, or gin. A barrel of raki 
from Chio stupefied Coqueville, for it 
thought that it had got hold of a cask 
of turpentine. Of course it was drunk, 
because it is not right to waste any- 
thing; still it was talked about for a 
long time. Batavian “arrack,”’ Swedish 
brandy flavoured with cumin, Roumanian 
“tuica calugaresca,’ Servian ‘“‘sliwo- 
witz,” also upset Coquevillian ideas 
about what was fit to drink. At bottom 
was a general leaning towards kiimmel 
and kirsch; liqueurs clear as water and 
strong enough to killa man. How could 
so many, good things have been in- 
vented? At Coqueville, brandy had been 
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the only ‘spirit known, and all the in- 
habitants were not even acquainted with 
that. A veritable worship for the inex- 
haustible variety of intoxicants began to 
spring up. Oh, to get drunk every even- 
ing on something different, of which even 
the name was unknown! It all seemed 
like a fairy tale, in which there was a 
magic fountain spouting forth strange 
alcoholic fluids, perfumed and flavoured 
with all the flowers and fruits in crea- 
tion. 

As has been said already, there were 
seven barrels on tie shore on Friday 
evening. Coqueville now simply lived 
there, and, thanks to the mildness of 
the weather, it could do so with com- 
fort. Never had there been so fine a 
week in September. The feast had 
lasted since Monday, and there was no 
reason why it should not last for ever, 
if only Providence (for in this affair 
Abbé Radiquet discerned the hand of 
Providence) would continue to send 
them casks. All work was suspended, and 
everybody for the time being became a 
gentleman, a gentleman who drank ex- 
pensive liqueurs without having to pay 
for them. Coqueville idly thrust its 
hands in its pockets and basked in the 
sun, while waiting for the evening 
carouse. Besides, it was never sober. 
One after another it tried the delights 
of kiimmel, kirsch, and ratafia. In the 
course of a week it experienced the 
anger born of gin, the soft-heartedness 


“coming from curagoa, and the laughter 


formented by cognac. And _ withal 
Coqueville retained the innocent ways 
of a new-born child, knowing nothing 
about any thing, but thankfully drink- 
ing whatever heaven sent it. 

It was on the Friday that the Mahés 
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and the Floches at last fraternised. 
Every one was very merry that evening, 
and even on the night before the dis- 
tance between the two groups had been 
lessened, for the more intoxicated among 
them had trodden down the heap of 
sand, and there was now only about a 
foot of it left between the two parties. 
The Floches were emptying their four 
casks, while the Mahés were making an 
end of three little barrels of liqueurs, 
the colours of which happened to be the 
same as those of the French flag—red, 
white, and blue. The Floches were filled 
with envy and jealousy whenever they 
saw the blue liqueur, for the blueness 
seemed to them something wonderful; 
and at last La Queue, who had turned 
quite good-natured now that he was 
never sober, came forward, glass in 
hand, thinking that it was his place as 
mayor to make the first advances. 

“T say, Rouget,” he stuttered, “will 
you drink with me?” 

“Certainly,” replied Rouget, whose 
emotion made him reel. 

They fell on each other’s necks, and 
everybody wept, the scene was so 
touching! Then the Mahés and the 
Floches, who had’ been ready to devour 
each other for the last three hundred 
years, kissed and shook each other by 
the hand; and Abbé Radiguet, who was 
very much affected, again spoke of the 
hand of Providence. Finally, they all 
toasted one another in the red, white, 
and blue liqueurs, and the Emperor 
cried, “Here’s to France!” 

The blue was not up to much, and 
the white was hardly any better, but the 
red was really first-rate. 
barrels were next attacked, and then a 
dance was got up, As there was no 
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music, some of the young fellows 
whistled and clapped their hands to keep 
time, and the girls danced: with spirit. 
The spree was. really assuming mag- 
nificent proportions. The seven casks 
were placed side by side, and every- 
one took what he liked best. Those 
who had had enough lay down on 
the sand and slept for a time, and when 
they woke up feeling parched they be- 
gan to drink again. Meantime the 
number of dancers increased, and the 
ball was continued until midnight. The 
waves broke on the beach with a faint 
murmur, the stars shone in the deep 
blue sky—it was like the peacefulness 
of a newly-created world around a tribe 
of savages intoxicated by their first 
draught of brandy. 

However, when there was nothing left 
to drink, Coqueville at last went indoors, 
Floches and Mahés helping one another 
to the best of their ability, and ending 
by somehow finding their beds. 

On the Saturady, the spree was kept 
till nearly two o’clock in the merning. 
Six casks, two of which were huge ones, 
had been caught that day, and during 
the evening Fouasse and Tupain almost 
came to blows. Tupain, who was very 
bad-tempered when he got drunk, talked 
of making an end of his brother, but 
this quarrel shocked everybody—Floches 
as well as Mahés. Was there any sense 
in still disagreeing when the whole vil- 
lage had embraced and forgotten old 
scores? The two brothers were forced 
to drink together, and, as they still 
looked sulky, the Emperor determined 
to keep his eye on them. However, the 
Rougets did not get on very well to- 
gether either. When Marie had drunk 
some anisette liqueur, she behaved to- 
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wards Brisemotte in a manner which 
Rouget was unable to witness unmoved; 
besides, drink made him affectionate, 
and he wanted to be loved himself. It 
was in vain that Abbé Radiguet exhorted 
them to forgive all injuries; an accident 
was feared. 

“Bah!” said La Queue, “you'll see, 
they’ll make it up if there’s a good catch 
to-morrow. Your health!” 

But La Queue himself was not per- 
fect. He still kept a watch on Delphin, 
and whenever he saw him near Margot 
he gave him a kick. This made the 
Emperor very indignant, for it was not 
reasonable to prevent two young people 
from laughing together; but La Queue 
still swore that he would kill Margot 
rather than give her to the boy. Be- 
sides, Margot herself did not want him. 

“You don’t, do you? You are too 
proud to marry a beggar, aren’t you?” 
he cried. 

“Ves, papa,’ answered Margot. 

On Saturday, Margot drank a great 
deal of some syrupy liqueur. Nothing 
so sweet could be imagined, and, as she 
had no idea of the strength of the 
beverage, she soon found herself seated 
on the ground beside the cask. She re- 
mained laughing to herself, for she felt 
as if she were in paradise; she could see 
stars around her, and it seemed as if 
dance-music were being played inside her 
head. While she was in this state 
Delphin slipped into the shadow cast by 


? 


the barrels, and, taking her hand, asked: . 


“Tell me, Margot, will you?” 
She still smiled and finally answered: 
“Tt’s papa who won’t hear of it.” 
“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said the 
lad. “Old people, you know, are always 
against it; but if you are willing 2 


ry Sunday. 
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And, getting bolder, he dropped a 
kiss on her neck. She drew up her 
head, but a little shiver ran down her 
back. 

“Have done! 
claimed. 

However, she no longer said anything 
about boxing his ears; in the first place, 
because she would not have been able 
to do so, her hands felt so lazy, and, 
secondly, because it seemed nice to her 
to have her neck kissed. It made her 
feel deliciously drowsy, like the liqueurs, 
and after a time she began moving her 
head, and holding out her chin, like 
a cat who wants to be caressed. 

“There, just under the ear,” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, it’s lovely!” 

They both forgot La Queue, but for- 
tunately, the Emperor was on the watch. 
“Look there, your reverence,” he said, 
pointing them out to Abbé Radiguet. “It 
would be better to marry them.” . 

“Tt certainly would,” answered the 
priest. 

And he undertook to speak to La 
Queue on the subject the very next 
day. In the meantime, La Queue 
had drunk so much that the Em- 
peror and the priest had to carry him 
home. On the way they tried to talk 
to him about his daughter, but they 
could get nothing from him but a grunt. 
Behind them walked Delphin, with Mar- 
got on his arm. 

By four o’clock the next day the 
Zephyr and the Whale had hooked up 
seven barrels; bv six o’clock the Zephyr 
had found two more, which made nine 
altogether, and so Coqueville had a mer- 
It was the seventh day 
running that it had got drunk. And 
the spree was perfect—such a spree as 


You tickle me,” she ex- 
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had never been seen before, and would 
never be seen again. Just mention it in 
Lower Normandy, and people will an- 
swer you with a laugh: “Ah, yes! We 
know all about the spree at Coqueville.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE ENDING 


WHEN Tuesday had gone by, M. 
Mouchel was very much astonished to 
see neither Rouget nor La Queue arrive 
at Grandport. What could the rascals 
be thinking of? The sea was calm, and 
the catch must have been enormous; 
perhaps, though, they wanted to bring a 
big cargo of lobsters and soles all at 
once, and so he patiently waited until 
Wednesday. 

That day M. Mouchel began to get 
angry. It must be stated that Madame 
Dufeu was not a good-tempered woman; 
at the least thing she flew into a rage, 
and although Mouchel was a big, strong, 
handsome fellow, he trembled before 
her—all the more as he aimed at mar- 
rying her later on, and was always on 
the alert to anticipate and gratify her 
wishes, meaning to make up for his 
present life if he ever became the 
master. Now, on the Wednesday morn- 
ing, Madame Dufeu stormed and com- 
plained that they were missing the mar- 
ket for want of fish, and she accused 
Mouchel of running after girls, instead 
of giving his attention to whiting and 
mackerel, which they ought to have had 
in abundance. Thereupon M. Mouchel, 
in his vexation, shielded himself behind 
the strange failure of the Coqueville 
fishers. For a moment, surprise struck 
Madame Dufeu dumb. What could 
Coqueville be dreaming about? It had 
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never done such a thing before. Then 
she declared that she didn’t care about 
Coqueville; that it was M. Mouchel’s 
business to look after the supply, and 
that she would do so herself if he al- 
lowed the fisherman to play the fool 
with him again. Mouchel heartily wish- 
ed Rouget and La Queue at the devil; 
but perhaps, after all, they would come 
on the morrow. 

But on the next day, which was 
Thursday, neither one nor the other ap- 
peared; and M. Mouchel, in despair, 
went up in the evening to the rocks on 
the left of Grandport, whence Coque- 
ville and its stretch of yellow sand can 
be seen. For a long time he gazed. The 
village seemed perfectly quiet; smoke 
was ascending from the chimneys, and 
no doubt the women were getting their 
dinners ready as usual. When M. 
Mouchel had ascertained that Coqueville 
still existed, and that no rock from the 
cliff had fallen and crushed it, he felt 
more puzzled than ever. However, just 
as he was about to go down again, he 
thought he discerned two black specks 
in the bay—the Whale and the Zephyr 
—whereupon he returned to soothe 
Madame Dufeu. It was all right, Coque- 
ville was fishing. 

The night passed, however, and Fri- 
day dawned, but still no news came 
from Coqueville. M. Mouchel climbed 
up on the rock a dozen times. He was 
beginning to lose his head. Madame 
Dufeu treated him shamefully, and he 
could find nothing to say to her. Coque- 
ville still lay basking in the sun, like a 
lazy lizard, only there was no longer any 
smoke. The village seemed dead; could 
al! the inhabitants have perished with- 
out any one knowing of it? There was, 
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indeed, a black mass moving on the 
shore; but that might be seaweed 
thrown up by the waves. 

No news on Saturday. Madame Dufeu 
no longer stormed, but her eyes were 
fixed and her lips white. M. Mouchel 
stayed two hours on the rock, feeling 
an ever-increasing desire to find out for 
himself the why and wherefore of the 
village’s strange stillness. Those houses, 
sleeping so quietly in the sunlight, ir- 
ritated him, and he made up his mind to 
start off very early on Monday morn- 
ing, so as to reach Coqueville by nine 
o'clock. 

The village was not within walking 
distance, but M. Mouchel preferred to 
go by land so that he might catch it 
unawares. A vehicle took him to Robi- 
gneux, where he left it under a shed, 
for it would have been dangerous to 
take it through the ravines. Then he 
cheerfully set off to walk some seven 
miles along the most abominable roads 
imaginable, though they are surrounded 
by a landscape full of wild beauty. The 
path—so narrow, that in places three 
men could not walk abreast—goes wind- 
ing down between enormous walls of 
rock; then a little further on it skirts 
precipices; them the ravine suddenly 
widens, and through the opening one 
catches glimpses of the sea. But M. 
Mouchel was in no mood to admire 
scenery, and he only swore when the 


pebbles rolled away from beneath his . 


feet. It was all Coqueville’s fault, and 
he promised himself to call those vaga- 
bonds to account! However, while he 
pondered, he had drawn near the end of 
his journey, and suddenly as he turned 
round the last rock he saw the twenty 
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houses of the village perched on the side 
of the cliff. 

Nine o’clock was striking. It might 
have been June, the sky was so blue and 
clear; it was a magnificent day indeed, 
and there was a soft breeze, which 
brought with it a pleasant smell of the 
sea. M. Mouchel turned down the one 
street which the village possessed, and 
along which he had so often previously 
walked, and as he passed Rouget’s house 
he looked in. It was empty. Then he 
went to Fouasse’s, Tupain’s, and Brise- 
motte’s. Not a soul was to be found; 
all the doors we open, but there was 
nobody in the rooms. What did it mean? 
A slight shiver ran through him. Then 
he thought of the authorities; the Em- 
peror would surely be able to tell what 
had happened. 

But the Emperor’s house was empty, 
like the others! Even the constable was 
missing! The deserted village frightened 
M. Mouchel now. He ran to the 
mayor’s, but there another surprise 
awaited him; everything was in a ter- 
rible litter, the beds had evidently not 
been made for three days past, dirty 
china was lying about and chairs were 
overturned, as though there had been a 
fight. M. Mouchel felt thoroughly up- 
set, but he determined to go on to the 
end, and accordingly visited the church. 
But there was no priest to be found any 
more than any mayor. All the author- 
ities, both civil and religious, had disap- 
peared, and Coqueville was utterly for- 
saken; there was not even a dog, or a 
cat, or a fowl about the place. Only 
emptiness; silence, and slumber remained 
under the vast blue sky. 

It was not astonishing, then, that 
Coqueville had not brought any fish! 
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Coqueville had removed, Coqueville was 
dead, and the police must be informed. 
_ M. Mouchel was working himself into a 
state of great excitement over this mys- 
terious catastrophe, when he thought of 
going down to the shore, and at the 
sight he saw there he uttered a cry of 
amazement. The entire population of 
the village was lying on the sands. At 
first he thought there had been a gen- 
eral massacre, but the deep snores he 
heard soon undeceived him. Coqueville 
had kept up the spree so late on Sun- 
day night that it had found it impos- 
sible to go to bed; so it had slept on 
the seashore, lying just where it had 
fallen round, the nine barrels, which 
were quite empty! 

Yes, all Coqueville was snoring there 
—men, women, old folks, and children. 
Some were on their backs, others on 
their stomachs, not one was on his 
feet. They lay about like leaves scat- 
tered by the wind. 

The moon, it so happened, had been 
a new one, and Coqueville, thinking it 
had blown out its candle, had fallen 
asleep in the dark. Then day had 
dawned, and now the sun was shining 
full on the sleepers’ faces, though their 
eyelids did not even quiver. They were 
sleeping soundly with a happy ex- 
pression, in the utter innocence of fud- 
dle. The fowls must have come down 
early in the morning and pecked at the 
barrels, for they, too, were lying in the 
sand, drunk; and there were even five 
cats and three dogs on their backs, with 
their paws in the air, tipsy, from having 
licked the syrup remaining in the glasses. 
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For a few minutes M. Mouchel 
walked amidst those sleepers, taking care 
to tread on nobody. He understood 
what had happened, for some casks from 
the wreck of an English vessel had also 
been washed up at Grandport. All his 
anger evaporated. What a touching and 
moral spectacle lay before him! Coque- 
ville reconciled! The Mahés and the 
Floches lying side by side! For at the 
last glass the bitterest enemies had em- 
braced one another. Tupain and Fouasse 
were snoring hand in hand, like brothers 
incapable of ever again disputing over 
an inheritance, and the Rouget house- 
hold formed a most amiable picture, for 
Marie was sleeping between Rouget and 
Brisemotte, as if to indicate that hence- 
forth they would all live happily to- 
gether. 

But one group in particular supplied 
a touching scene of family affection: 
Delphin and Margot were lying with 
their arms round one another’s necks; 
at their feet the Emperor was stretched, 
as if watching over their security; then 
just above them La Queue snored away 
like a father well pleased at having 
settled his daughter’s future; while Ab- 
bé Radiguet, who had dropped like the 
others, lay with outstretched arms as 
though to bless them all. 

The spree ended by a wedding a little 
later on, and M. Mouchel himself mar- 
ried Madame Dufeu, whom he then beat 
unmercifully. Just mention the affair 
in Lower Normandy, and people will an- 
swer with a laugh: “Oh, yes! We know 
all about the spree at Coqueville.” 
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CHAPTER I 
NAIS 


Durine the fruit season a brown- 
skinned little girl with bushy black hair 
used to come every month to the house 
of Monsieur Rostand, a lawyer of Aix, 
in Provence, bringing with her a huge 
basket of apricots or peaches, so heavy 
that she had hardly strength enough to 
carry it. She would wait in the large 
entrance-hall, whither all the family 
went to greet her. 

“So it’s you, Nais,”’ the lawyer would 
say. “You’ve brought us some fruit, 
eh? Come, you’re a good girl. And 
how is your father?” 

“Quite well, sir,” replied the little girl, 
showing her white teeth. 

Then Madame Rostand would take 
her into the kitchen and ask her about 
the olives, the almonds, and the vines. 
But the most important question was 
whether there had been any rain at 
L’Estaque, where the Rostands’ estate 
was situated, a place called La Blan- 
carde, which was cultivated by the Mi- 
coulins. There were but a few dozen 
almond and olive trees, but the question 
of rain was none the less an important 
one in this province, where everything 
perishes from drought. 


“There have been a few drops,” Nais . 


would say. ‘The vines want more.” 
Then, having imparted her news, she 
ate a piece of bread and some scraps of 
meat, and set out again for L’Estaque in 
a butcher’s cart which came to Aix 
every fortnight. Frequently she brought 


some shell-fish, a lobster, a fine eel, for 
Micoulin fished more than he tilled the 
ground. When she came during the holi- 
days, Frédéric, the lawyer’s son, used 
to rush into the kitchen to tell her that 
the family would soon take up their 
quarters at La Blancarde, and that she 
must get some nets and lines ready. He 
was almost like a brother to her, for 
they had played together as children. 
Since the age of twelve, however, she 
had called him “Monsieur Frédéric,” out 
of respect. Every time old Micoulin 
heard her speak familiarly to the young 
man he boxed her ears, but in spite of 
this the two children were sworn allies. 

“Don’t forget to mend the nets,” re- 
peated the schoolboy. 

“No fear, Monsieur Frédéric,” re- 
plied Nais. “They'll be ready for you.” 

Monsieur Rostand was very wealthy. 
He had bought a splendid seignorial 
mansion in the Rue du Collége at a very 
low price. The Hotel de Coiron, built 
during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, had twelve windows in its 
frontage, and contained enough rooms 
to house a religious order. Amid those 
vast rooms the family, consisting of five 
persons, including the two old servants, 
seemed lost. The lawyer occupied 
merely the first floor. For ten years he 
had tried, without success, to let the 
ground and second floors, and finally he 
had decided to lock them up, thus aban- 
doning two-thirds of the house to the 
spiders. Echoes like those of a cathedral 
resounded through the empty sonorous 
mansion at the least noise in the en- 
trance-hall, an enormous hall with a 
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staircase from which one could easily 
have obtained sufficient material to build 
a modern dwelling. 

Immediately after his purchase, Mon- 
sieur Rostand had divided the grand 
drawing-room into two offices, by 
means of a partition. It was a room 
thirty-six feet long by twenty-four 
broad, lighted by six windows. Of one 
of the two parts he had formed his own 
private room, the other being allotted 
to his clerks. The first floor contained 
four other apartments, the smallest of 
which measured twenty feet by fifteen. 
Madame Rostand, Frédéric, and the two 
old servants had bedrooms as lofty as 
churches. The lawyer had been forced, 
for convenience’s sake, to convert an 
old boudoir into a kitchen; for at an 
earlier stage, when they had made use 
of the kitchen on the ground floor, the 
food, after passing through the chilly 
atmosphere of the entrance-hall and 
staircase, had come to table quite cold. 
To make matters worse, the gigantic 
apartments were furnished in the most 
sparing manner. In the lawyer’s private 
room an ancient suite of furniture, up- 
holstered in green Utrecht velvet, and of 
the stiff and comfortless-looking Empire 
style, did its best to fill up the space, 
with its sofa and eight chairs; a little 
round table, belonging to the same 
period, looked like a toy in that im- 
mensity; on the chimney-piece there was 
nothing beyond a horrible modern 
marble clock between two vases, whilst 
the tiled floor, looking much the worse 
for age, showed a dirty red. The bed- 
rooms were more empty still. The whole 
house brought home to one the tranquil 
disdain which Southern families—even 
the richest of them—display for comfort 
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and luxury, in that happy land of the 
sun, where life is mainly spent out of 
doors. The Rostands were certainly not 
conscious of the sad, mortal chilliness 
which brooded over those huge rooms, 
mainly though the scantiness and 
poverty-stricken qspect of the furniture. 

Yet the lawyer was a shrewd man. 
His father had left him one of the best 
practices in Aix, and he had managed to 
improve it considerably by displaying an 
amount of activity rare in that land of 
indolence. Small, brisk, weasel-faced, 
his sole thought was of his work. No 
other matters troubled his brain; he 
never even looked at a paper during the 
rare hours of idleness he spent at his 
club. His wife, on the contrary, had 
the reputation of being one of the 
cleverest and most accomplished women 
in the town. She was a De Villebonne, 
a fact which invested her with a certain 
amount of dignity, in spite of her 
mésalliance. But she was strait-laced to 
such a point, she practised her religious 
duties with such bigoted fortitude, that 
she had, as it were, become shrivelled up 
by the methodical life she led. 

As for Frédéric, he grew up between 
his busy father and rigid mother. Dur- 
ing his schoolboy days he was a dunce 
of the first water, trembling before his 
mother, but having such a distaste for 
work that he would often sit in the 
drawing-room during the evening poring 
for hours over his books without read- 
ing a single line, his mind wandering, 
whilst his parents imagined from the 
look of him that he was preparing his 
lessons. Irritated by his laziness, they 
put him to board at the college; but he 
then worked less than ever, being less 
looked after than at home, and de- 
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lighted to feel that he was no longer 
under his parents’ stern eyes. Accord- 
ingly, alarmed by the airs of liberty 
which he put on, they took him away, 
in order to have him under their ferule 
again. So narrowly did they look after 
him that he was forced to work: his 
mother examined his exercises, made 
him repeat his lessons, and mounted 
guard over him unremittingly like a 
gendarme. ‘Thanks to this supervision, 
Frédéric failed but twice in passing the 
examination for his degree. 

Aix is celebrated for its law school, 
and young Rostand was naturally sent 
to it. In that ancient town the popula- 
tion is largely composed of barristers, 
notaries, and solicitors practicing at 
the Appeals Court. A youth takes 
a law degree as a matter of course, 
following it up or not as he pleases. 
So Frédéric, remained at the college, 
working as little as possible, but 
trying to make his parents believe that 
he was working a great deal. Madame 
Rostand, to her great sorrow, had been 
forced to give him more liberty. He 
now went out when he chose in the day- 
time, and was only expected to be at 
home to meals. He had, however, to be 
in by nine o’clock in the evening, except 
on those days when he was allowed to 
go to the theatre. Thus began that 
country student’s life, so full of vice 
when it is not entirely devoted to work. 

A person must know Aix, be ac- 


quainted with the quiet grass-grown - 


streets, the state of torpor which en- 
wraps the whole town, in order to un- 
derstand the purposeless life which the 
students lead there. Those who work 
can manage to kill time over their 
books; but those who refuse to exert 
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themselves steadily have no other places 
where they can while away their leisure 
save the cafés and other resorts, where 
people gamble and drink, and call it 
“seeing life.” Thus Frédéric soon be- 
came an inveterate gambler: he passed 
the greater part of his evenings at cards, 
and finished them elsewhere. When he 
found his evenings too short for him he 
managed, by stealing a key of the house 
door, to have all night as well. In this 
way his years of probation passed pleas- 
antly enough. 

Frédéric had sense enough to see that 
he must play the part of a tractable son. 
The hypocrisy of a child curbed by fear 
had little by little grown upon him. His 
mother now declared herself satisfied; 
he took her to church, behaved most 
properly with her, told her with the 
greatest calmness the most unheard-of 
lies, which she believed, thanks to his 
air of candour. And so clever did he 
become in this respect that he never al- 
lowed himself to be outwitted, being al- 
ways ready with an excuse, always pre- 
pared in advance with the most extra- 
ordinary stories in support of his state- 
ments. He paid his gaming debts with 
money borrowed from his cousins, and 
his pecuniary transactions would have 
filled a book. Once, after an unhoped- 
for stroke of good luck, he was able to 
turn a dream he had of spending a week 
in Paris into reality, by getting himself 
invited thither by a friend who had a 
little estate near the Durance. 

Frédéric was a fine young fellow, tall, 
with regular features, and a black beard. 
His vices made him good company, 
especially with ladies. He was quoted 
for his good manners. Those who knew 
his goings on smiled a little, but, as he 
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had the sense to throw a veil over this 
side of his life, he came in for a certain 
_ amount of credit for not making an ex- 
hibition of his excesses, as did other 
students who were the scandal of the 
town. 

Frédéric was. nearly twenty-one, and 
was soon to pass his last examination. 
His father, who was still young and not 
inclined as yet to hand his pratice over 
to him, talked of making him enter the 
magistrature to begin with. He had 
friends in Paris to whom he could apply 
to get him an appointment as public 
prosecutor’s assessor. The young man 
raised no objection; for he never openly 
opposed his parents; but a certain ex- 
pressive smile on his face betokened his 
firm determination to prolong the pleas- 
ant existence which suited him so well. 
He knew that his father was rich, that 
he was his only son, so why should he 
trouble himself? In the meantime he 
smoked his cigar on the Promenade, 
gambled in the neighbouring cafés, and 
paid his attentions to a variety of 
damsels, though all this did not prevent 
him from holding himself at his mother’s 
orders, and loading her with attentions. 
At times when he felt out of sorts he 
stayed at home in the huge gloomy man- 
sion in the Rue du Collége, and en- 
joyed delicious repose. The emptiness 
of the rooms, the sense of constraint 
perceptible on every side, seemed to him 
to possess a soothing influence. There 
he collected himself afresh, making his 
mother believe that he was stopping at 
home for her sake, until the day when, 
health and appetite having returned, ‘he 
devised some fresh escapade. In one 
word, he was the best fellow in the 


world, so long as his pleasures were not 
interfered with. 

Every year, however, Nais came to 
the Rostands with her fish and fruit, and 
every year she grew. She was of the 
same age as Frédéric, or, to be correct, 
she was just three months older. Ma- 
dame Rostand would often say to her: 

“What a big girl you are growing, 
Nais!” 

And Nais would smile, showing her 
white teeth. As a rule, Frédéric was 
not there; but one day, during the last 
year of his probation, he was going out, 
when he found Nais standing in the hall 
with her basket. He stopped short in 
astonishment. He did not recognise the 
girl, though he had seen her only the 
year before at La Blancarde. Nais 
looking superb, with her dark face be- 
neath a swarthy covering of thick black 
hair, her broad shoulders, her supple 
waist, and her magnificent arms, of 
which the bare wrists were exposed. In 
a single year she had grown like a 
young tree. 

“You!” said he, in hesitating voice. 

“Ves, Monsieur Frédéric,’ replied 
Nais, looking him im the face with her 
big eyes, in which a sombre fire 
smouldered. “I’ve brought some sea- 
urchins. When are you coming? Shall 
T get the nets ready?” 

He was still looking at her, and mut- 
tering, as if he had not heard her speak: 
“How handsome you are, Nais! What 
is there in you?” 

The compliment made her smile. 
Then, as he took her hands playfully, 
as he had done in the days gone by, 
she became serious, and said in a hoarse 
whisper: “No, no; not here. Take care! 
here comes your mother.” 
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CHAPTER II 
FREDERIC 


* A FoRTNIGHT later the Rostand fam- 
ily started for La Blancarde. The 
lawyer had to rest during the vacation, 
and September was a charming month 
at the seaside. The great heat was 
past, and the nights were deliciously 
cool. 

La Blancarde was not actually in 
L’Estaque, a village situated on the ex- 
treme outskirts of Marseilles, and 
nestling among the rocks which bound 
the bay. The house was built on a cliff 
overlooking the village, and its yellow 
walls, glistening amongst the pines, could 
be seen from any part of the bay. It 
was one of those heavy square buildings, 
pierced with irregular windows, and 
called “chateaux” in Provence. In 
front of the house a broad terrace ex- 
tended, rising almost perpendicularly 
above the pebbly beach. Behind, there 
was a vast enclosure of poor land, upon 
which nothing but a few vines, almond 
or olive trees would grow. One of the 
inconveniences, indeed, one of the dan- 
gers, of La Blancarde was the fact that 
the sea was gradually eating away the 
cliff; infiltrations, proceeding from 
neighbouring springs, were constantly at 
work in that softening mountain of clay 
and rock; and every year enormous 
masses fell away, being precipitated with 
a deafening crash into the sea. The 
property was thus becoming smaller 
and smaller; the pines had already 
begun to fall. 

The Micoulins had been settled at La 
Blancarde for forty years. According 
to the Provencal custom, they cultivated 
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the land and shared the crops with the 
landlord. These crops were scanty, and 
they would have died of starvation if, 
during the summer, they had not turned 
their attention to the sea. Between 
tilling and sowing there came an interval 
of fishing. The family consisted of 
Micoulin, a stern old man, with a black 
and seamy face, before whom the others 
trembled; of his wife, a tall woman, 
whose intellect was dulled by hard toil 
in the blazing sun; of a son, who at 
that time was serving on board the 
Arrogant, man-of-war; and of Nais, 
whom her father, in spite of her 
numerous tasks at home, sent to work 
at a tile manufactory. Rarely did the 
sound of a laugh or a song enliven the 
tenants’ dwelling, a hovel built against 
one of the sides of La Blancarde. 
Micoulin, buried in his reflections, pre- 
served gloomy silence. The two women 
exhibited towards him that cringing re- 
spect which Southern wives and daugh- 
ters always display for the head of the 
family. It was not often that silence 
was broken, except it were by the 
mother’s calls, as she stood with her 
hands on her hips, her throat ready to 
burst, shouting out the name of Nais 
whenever her daughter disappeared. 
Nais heard her a mile away, and re- 
turned home pale with stifled anger. 
The handsome Nais, as they call her 
at L’Estaque, was by no means happy. 
At the age of sixteen, Micoulin, on the 
slightest provocation, would strike her 
so roughly in the face as to make the 
blood fly from her nose; and even now, 
in spite of her twenty years, her bruised 
shoulders bore the marks of her father’s 
brutality for weeks together. Not that 
he was cruel; he simply exercised a 
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rigorous rule, insisting on implicit 
obedience, having in his blood the old 
Roman feeling of authority over his own 
family—the authority of life and death. 
One day Nais, on being unmercifully 
thrashed, dared to raise her hand to 
defend herself, and her father came near 
killing her. After a correction of this 
kind, the girl would throw herself 
trembling into a dark corner, and, with 
. dry eyes, brood over the insult. Black 
rage would hold her there mute for 
hours together, gloating over revenge, 
which lay beyond her power. It was 
her father’s blood which rose within her 
—his blind passion, his furious deter- 
mination to be the master. When she 
saw her trembling and _ submissive 
mother humble herself before Micoulin, 
she looked at her with scorn. She would 
often say, “If I’d a husband like that, 
Td kill him.” 

And yet Nais preferred those days 
when she was beaten, for his violence 
was a diversion. At other times she 
led such a dreary, monotonous life that 
it almost killed her. Her father for- 
bade her to go down to L’Estaque, 
keeping her constantly at work at home; 
even when she had nothing to do, it was 
his will that she should stay there be- 
neath his eyes. Accordingly, she looked 
forward impatiently to September; for 
as soon as the family took up their 
quarters at La Blancarde Micoulin’s sur- 
veillance necessarily became less strict, 
and Nais, who was wont to run errands 
for Madame Rostand, was only too 
glad to make up for all her imprison- 
ment. 

One day the idea struck old Micoulin 
that this big girl might bring him in a 
franc or two a day. So he emancipated 


her, and sent her to work at a tile man- 
ufactory. Although the labour was 
severe, Nais felt delighted. She left 
home early, proceeded to the other side 
of L’Estaque, and remained until even- 
ing in the hot sun, turning over the tiles 
set out to dry. Sad work it made with 
her hands, but she was freed from her 
father, and she used to joke with the 
boys. Here it was, in the midst of this 
rough toil, that she filled out and be- 
came a handsome woman. The blazing 
sun tinted her face and decked her neck 
with a ring of amber; her black hair 
grew and enveloped her, as if to protect 
her with its flying tresses; her body, 
continually on the move during the 
progress of her work, acquired the sup- 
ple vigour of a young warrior’s frame. 
When she stood up on the beaten 
ground at her full height amid the ruddy 
tiles, she looked like some Amazon, like 
a statue suddenly imbued with life by 
the rain of fire falling from the sky. 
Micoulin glowered at her with his little 
eyes on seeing her so fair. She laughed 
too much; it did not seem to him nat- 
ural that a girl should be so happy. And 
he swore to himself he would throttle 
all lovers, should any ever venture to 
dangle around her! 

Lovers! Nais might have had them 
by the dozen, but she gave them no en- 
couragement. She tossed her head at 
all the youths. Her only friend was a 
hunchback who was employed at the 
same manufactory as herself—a little 
fellow called Toine, whom the Foundling 
Hospital of Aix had sent to L’Estaque, 
and who had remained there, adopted, 
so to say, by the district. This hunch- 
back had a ringing laugh and a comical 
profile. Nais found an attraction in his 
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gentleness. She did what she liked with 
him, and often tormented him when she 
felt inclined to take vengeance on 
someone for her father’s violence to- 
wards herself. All this, however, had no 
further consequences. People used to 
make sport of Toine, and Micoulin him- 
self said: “‘She’s welcome to Toine: I 
know her, she’s too proud.” 

That year, when Madame Rostand 
came to La Blancarde, she asked Mi- 
coulin to lend her Nais, one of her ser- 
vants being ill. Work was slack just 
then at the manufactory, and moreover, 
Micoulin, although brutal towards his 
own family, was politeness with his 
master’s; he would not have refused, 
even if the request had been against his 
wishes. But that very day Monsieur 
Rostand was forced to go to Paris on 
sudden and important business, and 
Frédéric was thus left alone with his 
mother. 

As a rule, on his arrival the young 
man was mad after outdoor exercise, 
and, intoxicated by the seaside air, he 
would go with Micoulin to set or draw 
up the nets; or take long walks with 
Nais in the gorges which abound in the 
neighbourhood of L’Estaque. Then 
his ardour cooled down, and he re- 
mained for whole days lying under 
the pines on the edge of the terrace, 
half asleep and gazing at the sea, of 
which the monotonous azure finally 
palled upon him. As a rule, he had had 
enough of La Blancarde at the end of a 
fortnight, and was wont to invent some 
excuse in order to slip off to Marseilles. 

That year, on the day after their ar- 
rival, Micoulin called Frédéric at sun- 
rise. He was going to take up the traps, 
the long baskets with a narrow opening, 
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in which deep-water fish are caught. 
But the young man turned a deaf ear to 
him. Fishing appeared to have lost its 
attraction, for when he got up he threw 
himself on his back under the pines, 
and fixed his eyes on the sky. His 
mother was astonished not to see him 
set off for one of the long walks from 
which he usually returned as hungry as 
a wolf, 
“You are not going out?” she asked. 
“No, mother,” he replied. “I shall 
stop with you, as father is not here.” 
Micoulin, who heard this, muttered 
in his dialect: “It won’t be long before 
Monsieur Frédéric’s off to Marseilles.” 
But Frédéric did not go to Marseilles. 
The week passed by and found him 
still stretched on his back, simply 
changing his position, whenever the sun 
rays fell on him. For appearance sake 
he had taken a book, but it was little 
he read; the greater part of the time 
the book remained lying on the dry 
pine-spikes. The young man did not 
even look at the sea; with his face 
turned towards the house, he appeared 
to be interested in the domestic arrange- 
ments, in watching the servants go back- 
wards and forwards, crossing the terrace 
at every moment; and whenever it was 
Nais who happened to pass him, a flash 
shot from his eyes. But Nais, although 
she would slacken her pace, and move 
off with the rhythmical sway of her 
body, never cast a look behind her. 
For several days this comedy went on. 
In his mother’s presence Frédéric 
treated Nais almost roughly, as if she 
had been some awkward servant. Then 
the young girl would cast her eyes down 
in pleased bashfulness, as if enjoying 
the harsh words. 
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One morning at breakfast she broke a 
salad bowl, and Frédéric flew into a 
rage. 

“How clumsy she _ is!” 
“Wherever is her head?” 

And he jumped up furiously, saying 
that his trousers were spoiled. A drop 
of oil had stained his knee, and it 
sufficed to make him raise the house. 

“What are you staring at? Give me 
a napkin and some water. Come and 
help me,” he said to the girl. 

Nais dipped the corner of a napkin 
in some water, and went down on her 
knees in front of Frédéric to rub the 


he cried. 


spot. 
“Don’t bother,’ said Madame 
Rostand. “That will do no good.” 


But the girl did not let go of her 
young master’s trousers, which she went 
on rubbing with all the strength of her 
shapely arms, whilst he continued scold- 
ing her. 

“T never saw such clumsiness. She 
must have brought it close to me on 
purpose to smash it. If she waited on 
us at Aix our china would soon be all 
in pieces,’ he grumbled. 

These reproaches were so out of 
proportion to the gravity of the of- 
fence that Madame Rostand thought 
proper to try and appease her son as 
soon as Nais had gone. 

‘What have you against the poor girl? 
One would think that you could not 
endure her. Be more gentle with her. 
She is an old playmate of yours, and 
she is not in the position of an ordinary 
servant here.” 

“Oh, she’s a nuisance!” replied 
Frédéric, affecting a rough manner. 

That evening at dusk, however, Nais 
and Frédéric met in a shady spot at the 
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end of the terrace. They had not yet 
spoken to one another alone. No one 
could hear them from the house. The 
pines filled the still air with a warm 
resinous odour. Then Nais asked in a 
whisper, in the familiar way of their 
childhood: 

“Why did you scold me so, Frédéric? 
You were unkind.” 

Without replying he caught hold of 
her hands, drew her towards him, and 
kissed her. She mede no resistance, but 
afterwards went off, whilst he sat down 
on the parapet, in order not to appear 
before his mother in his then excited 
state. Ten minutes afterwards the girl 
was waiting at table with perfect and 
somewhat proud calmness. 

Frédéric and Nais made no appoint- 
ments. Late one evening they found 
themselves together under an olive-tree, 
near the edge of the cliff. During din- 
ner their eyes had several times ex- 
changed glances. Then Nais had gone 
home, and Frédéric had begun to roam 
about, possessed by a strange feeling. 
And indeed, when after a while he came 
to the old olive-tree, he found her there 
as if waiting for him. He sat down 
by her side and put his arm round her 
waist whilst she let her head fall upon 
his shoulder. For a moment they re- 
mained silent. The old olive-tree, with 
its gnarled limbs, covered them with a 
roof of grey leaves. Before them 
stretched the sea, motionless beneath the 
twinkling stars. Marseilles, on the far 
side of the bay, was hidden by a cloud; 
on the left the revolving Planier light 
shone out every minute, piercing the 
gloom with a yellow ray which suddenly 
disappeared; and nothing could be softer 
or more tender than this light, con- 
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stantly vanishing on the horizon, and 
constantly returning. 

“Ts your father away?” asked Fréd- 
éric. 

“I got out of the window,” she said 
in her quiet voice. 

They spoke no word of their love. 
That love came from afar, from the 
days of their infancy. The dawn was 
almost rising when they sought their 
rooms again, 


CHAPTER IIl 
‘LAND OF FIRE 


Wuat a glorious month it was! Not 
one day of rain. The sky, invariably 
blue, displayed a satiny sheen unflecked 
by any cloud. The sun rose a ruddy 
crystal and sank in a cloud of golden 
dust. Yet it was not hot, for the sea 
breeze came with the sun, and though 
it died away when he set, the nights 
were deliciously cool, and balmy with 
the scent of aromatic plants diffusing 
the sweetness gathered during the day. 
The country is splendid. From both 
sides of the bay rocky arms jut out, 
whilst in the distance the islands seem 
to bound the horizon. In fine weather 
the sea appears to be nothing but a vast 
basin, a lake of an intense blue. In 
the distance, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, the houses of Marseilles climb up 
the low hills. When the atmosphere 
is clear one can see from L’Estaque 
the grey Joliette pier and the slender 
masts of the vessels in the port; be- 
yond, houses peep out from amongst 
clumps of trees and the chapel of 
Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde glitters white 
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against the sky. The coastline winds 
about and takes broad sweeps be- 
fore reaching L’Estaque, where manu- 
factories throw out intermittent clouds 
of smoke. When the sun sinks below 
the horizon, the sea, almost black, looks 
as if it were slumbering between the 
two rocky promontories, whose white- 
ness is relieved by tinges of yellow and 
brown; pines, too, showing the dark 
green foliage against the reddish soil 
beyond. It is a vast panorama, a 
glimpse of the East, which departs, 
however, with the dazzling heat of day. 

But L’Estaque has other sights be- 
sides the sea. The village, clinging to 
the mountain-side, is traversed by roads 
which wind through a chaos of shat- 
tered rocks. The railway line between 
Marseilles and Lyons passes amid those 
masses, crosses bridges thrown over ra- 
vines, and plunges under the cliffs them- 
selves, remaining there for a distance 
of some four miles in what is called 
the tunnel of La Nerthe, the longest 
tunnel in France. Nothing can equal 
the savage grandeur of those gorges 
hollowed out amongst the hills, those 
narrow paths winding along at the foot 
of precipices, those barren mountains, 
planted with pines, uprearing ramparts 
tinged as with rust and blood. Now 
and then a pass widens, a field of strug- 
gling olive-trees fills the hollow of a 
valley, a lonely house shows its white 
frontage and closed shutters. Then 
come other rugged paths, impenetrable 
thickets, overturned rocks, dried-up tor- 
rents—all the surprises of a _ desert 
march. Over all, above the black fringe 
of pines, the sky stretches its expanse 
of silky blue. 
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Then there is the narrow line of 
coast between the rocks and the sea, 
the red soil pitted with immense holes, 
from which is taken the clay for tile- 
making, the chief industry of the dis- 
trict, Everywhere the ground is cracked 
and sundered, supporting with difficulty 
a few sickly trees, and seemingly 
parched by a breath of burning passion. 
The roads are like beds of plaster, in 
which the traveller sinks to the ankles 
at every step; and flying clouds of dust 
powder the hedges at the least puff of 
wind. Little grey lizards sleep along 
side the hot walls, which reverberate 
like ovens, whilst from the scorched 
grass rise whirring clouds of locusts, 
In the still and heavy air of the sleepy 
South there is no other sign of life 
than the grasshopper’s monotonous 
song. 

It was in this land of fire that Nais 
and Frédéric loved one another for a 
month. It was as if all the heat of the 
sky had entered their veins. For the 
first week they were satisfied with their 
nightly meetings under the same olive- 
tree on the edge of the cliff. There 
they tasted untold bliss. The cool night 
soothed their fever; they offered their 
burning cheeks and hands to the pass- 
ing breeze, refreshing as a mountain 
spring. The sea broke with its slow 
voluptuous dirge over the rocks at their 
feet; the penetrating odour of seaweed 
intoxicated them with passion. 

Then, leaning on one another’s arms, 
they would watch across the bay the 
lights of Marseilles, tingling the water 
at the mouth of the port with a reflec- 
tion as of blood; the twinkling gas- 
lights, outlining the streets in many a 


graceful curve; while in the midst of 
all, above the town, it seemed as if 
there were a mass of sparkling flame. 
The garden on the Colline Bonaparte 
was plainly distinguishable by a double 
row of lights mounting heavenwards. 
Those innumerable lights above the 
slumbering bay appeared to be illumin- 
ating some fairy town which the dawn 
would presently sweep away. And the 
sky, stretching over the black chaos of 
the horizon, also had its charm for them, 
a charm which alarmed and made them 
cling closer to one another. A rain of 
stars fell. On those clear Provencal 
nights the constellations resemble liv- 
ing flames. Shuddering beneath the 
vast space, they bowed their heads, 
turning their gaze on the solitary flicker 
of the Planier lighthouse, whose danc- 
ing scintillations stirred them, whilst 
their lips met again in a kiss. 

But one night their eyes fell on the 
gigantic disc of the moon, glaring upon 
them with her yellow face. Out at 
sea a train of fire glittered, as if some 
enormous fish, some serpent from the 
depths, were trailing endless folds of 
golden scales; and then the glitter of 
Marseilles and the outlines of the gulf 
were obscured. As the moon rose the 
light increased, the shadows became 
more sharply defined. That heavenly 
witness was unwelcome to them. They 


feared they might be surprised if they 


remained so near La Blancarde. So 
when they next met they left the spot 
and walked into the shadowy open 
country. They found a meeting-place 
in a deserted tile-field; a ruined shed 
there concealed a pit in which two kilns 
remained still open, But the hovel 
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saddened them; they preferred to have 
the open sky above their heads. So 
they explored the clay-pits, they dis- 
covered delightful nooks, perfect little 
deserts. whence they could hear nothing 
but the barking of watch-dogs. They 
prolonged their walks, wandering along 
the rocky coast in the direction of Nio- 
lon, following the course of the narrow 
gorges in search of distant grottoes and 
crevasses. For a fortnight they thus 
spent their nights. The moon had now 
disappeared, the sky had become dark 
again; but it seemed to them as if La 
Blancarde were too small to hold their 
love, as if they needed all the limitless 
expanse beyond it. 

One night, as they were following a 
path above L’Estaque in order to gain 
the gorges of La Nerthe, they fancied 
they could hear a muffled step keeping 
pace with their own behind a planta- 
tion of pines stretching beside the road. 
They stopped in alarm. 

“Do you hear that?” asked Frédéric. 

“Yes; some stray dog,” whispered 
Nais. 

And they continued on their way. 
But,,at the first bend in the road, after 
leaving the pines, they distinctly saw a 
dark object glide behind the rocks. It 
was certainly a human being, curiously 
shaped, looking indeed as if it were 
humpbacked. Nais uttered an exclaim- 
ation. 

‘Wait here,” she said quickly. 

And then she darted in pursuit of the 
shadow. Presently Frédéric heard the 
sound of rapid whispering. She re- 
turned composed, but rather pale. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she replied. 
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Then after a moment’s silence she 
continued: “If you hear any steps, 
don’t be alarmed. It’s Toine—you 
know the hunchback. He wants to 
keep watch over us.” 

And in fact Frédéric was occasionally 
conscious of someone following them 
in the darkness. It was as if a protect- 
ing arm were stretched over them. 
More than once Nais tried to drive 
Toine away; but the poor fellow merely 
asked to be her dog: he would not be 
seen, he would not be heard, why should 
he not be allowed to do as he pleased? 
From that time forward, if the lovers 
had listened attentively as they kissed 
in the lonely gorges, they would have 
caught the sound of smothered sobs 
behind them. It was Toine, their watch- 
dog, weeping in his horny hands. 

But at last those walks no longer 
sufficed them. They grew emboldened 
and took advantage of other opportu- 
nities to meet. Madame Rostand, who 
saw nothing, still blamed her son for 
being over-rough towards his old play- 
mate. Yet one day she almost sur- 
prised them kissing. 

After dinner, when the evening was 
cool, Madame Rostand often liked to 
go for a walk. She then took her son’s 
arm and went down to L’Estaque, tell- 
ing Nais to bring her shawl as a meas- 
ure of precaution. They went all three 
of them to see the sardine-fishers come 
in. Out at sea the Janterns danced, 
and soon the dark silhouettes of the 
boats could be discerned, nearing the 
beach, amid a muffled sound of oars. 
On good days joyous voices would ring 
out, and the women would hurry down, 
laden with baskets; while the three men 
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who manned each boat set to work to 
empty the net, which, as it lay under 
the thwarts, looked like a broad dark 
ribbon dotted with flashes of silver. The 
sardines, hanging by the gills to the 
meshes, still struggled and threw out 
a metallic lustre. Then they fell linto 
the baskets, like a shower of crown 
pieces, amid the pale light of the lan- 
terns. Madame Rostand would often 
leave her son’s arm to talk to the fish- 
ermen standing near a boat, interested 
by the sight, whilst Frédéric, standing 
at Nais’s side, outside the radius of 
light, clasped the girl’s hands in a burst 
of passion. Meanwhile old Micoulin 
preserved stubborn silence. He went 
out fishing and came home to do a 
day’s work, with ever the same deep 
look on his face. But at last his little 
grey eyes assumed an uneasy expres- 
sion. He threw side glances at Nais 
without saying a word. She seemed to 
him changed, there was something about 
her that he could not quite understand. 
One day she ventured to argue with 
him, and he thereupon gave her a blow 
which cut her lip. 

That evening, when Frédéric saw her 
mouth swollen he questioned her anx- 
iously. 

“¥t’s nothing; only a blow my father 
gave me,” she said. 

Her tone was gloomy. And as the 
young man became angry and declared 
that ‘he would see into it, “No, never 
mind,” she said, “it’s my business. 
There’ll soon be an end to it.” 

She never told him of the beatings 
which she received. Only on the days 
when her father had treated her cruelly 
she kissed her lover with more ardour, 
as if to avenge herself on the old man. 
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Nais had at first taken the most min- 
ute precautions in going to meet Fréd- 
éric; but at last rashness seized hold 
of her. Then, imagining from her 
father’s manner that he suspected 
something, her prudence returned. She 
mised two appointments, as her mother 
told her that Micoulin did not sleep 
at night, but got up and went about 
from one door to another. However, 
on the third day, seeing Frédéric’s dis- 
tress, the girl once more forgot all pru- 
dence. She went out at about eleven 
o’clock, resolving that she would not 
remain more than an hour absent; and 
she was in hopes that her father be- 
ing in his first sleep, would not hear 
her, 

Frédéric was waiting for her under 
the olive-trees. Without telling her 
fears, she refused to go farther. They 
sat down in their usual place looking 
at the sea and the glow of Marseilles. 
The Planier Hght was beaming, As 
Nais watched it she fell asleep on Fréd- 
éric’s shoulder. He did not move, and 
gradually yielding to fatigue himself, 
his own eyes closed. 

No sound; only the chirrup of the 
grasshopper. The sea slept like the 
lovers. But suddenly a dark form came 
forth from the gloom and approached 
them. It was Micoulin, who awakened 
by the creaking of a window, had missed 
Nais from her room. He had left the 
house, taking a small hatchet with him. 
When he saw a dark mass under the 
olive-tree he grasped the handle of the 
implement. But the children did not 
stir, he was able to walk up to them, 
bend down, and look in their faces. A 
slight exclamation escaped him as he 
recognized his young master. No, no, 
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he could not kill him thus: the blood 
spilt on the ground would leave traces 
behind it, and would cost him too dear. 
A peasant does not openly murder his 
master, for the master, even when he 
lies under the ground, is always the 
stronger. As Micoulin stood there, how- 
ever, a look of savage determination 
came over his tanned face. At last he 
shook his head and went off steathily, 
leaving the lovers asleep. 

When Nais returned to her room 
shortly before day-break, much alarmed 
at having stayed away so long, she 
found her window just as she had left 
it. At breakfast Micoulin calmly 
watched her eat her bread. She felt 
safe, her father certainly knew nothing. 


CHAPTER IV 
PICNICING 


“AREN’T you coming out fishing any 
more, Monsieur Frédéric?” asked Mic- 
oulin one evening. 

Madame Rostand was sitting on the 
terrace in the shade of the pines, em- 
broidering a handkerchief, whilst her 
son, lying at her feet, was amusing him- 
self by throwing pebbles. 

“Not I,” replied the young man. “I’m 
getting lazy.” 

“Vou are wrong,” continued Micoulin. 
“The traps were full of fish yesterday. 
You can catch as many as you like just 
now. You'd like it. Come with me to- 
morrow morning.” 

He said this so good-humoredly that 
Frédéric, who thought of Nais, and did 
not want to fall out with the father, 
finally exclaimed: “Very well, then. 
But you'll have to call me. I shall 
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still be sound asleep at five o’clock.” 

Madame Rostand, feeling rather un- 
easy, had ceased working. 

“Mind you are careful,” she said. 
“T am always anxious when you are on 
the water.” . 

Next morning Micoulin shouted to 
Frédéric in vain; the young man’s win- 
dow remained closed. Upon this he 
said to his daughter, with a savage 
irony which she did not detect: ‘You 
go. He'll hear you, perhaps.” 

Thus it was Nais who woke Fréd- 
éric that morning. Ten minutes later 
the young man appeared, clad from head 
to foot in grey canvas. Old Micoulin 
was sitting on the parapet of the terrace, 
patiently waiting for him. 

“It’s cool, you’d better take a wrap- 
per,” he said. 

Nais went to fetch one, and after- 
wards the two men descended the steep 
steps, which led to the sea, whilst the 
girl, standing above, followed them with 
her eyes. At the bottom old Micoulin 
raised his head and looked at Nais; 
there were deep creases at the corners 
of his mouth. 

For the last five days the north-east 
wind, the mistral, had been blowing. 
On the previous day it had fallen at 
evening, but when the sun rose it re- 
turned, at first rather gently. At that 
early hour the sea, lashed by the sud- 
den gusts, was of a deep mottled blue; 
and the white-crested waves, illumined 


by the first slanting rays, chased one 


another over the bosom of the deep. 
The sky was almost white, and clear as 
crystal. In the distance Marseilles 
stood out with a distinctness which en- 
abled one to count the windows in the 
fronts of the houses, whilst the rocks in 
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the gulf were bathed in a delicate rosy 
haze. 

“We shall have our work cut out to 
get back again,” said Frédéric. 

“Very likely,” replied Micoulin. 

He plied his oars silently, without 
turning his head. The young man 
looked for a moment at his bent back, 
noting his sunburnt neck and red ears, 
from which little rings of gold were 
hanging. Then he leant over the side 
of the boat gazing into the depths. 
The sea became rougher, and big 
shadowy weeds floated by, looking like 
tufts of some drowned man’s hair. This 
saddened and even alarmed Frédéric a 
little. 

“T say, Micoulin,” he remarked, after 
a long silence, “the wind’s getting 
stronger. Be careful; you know that 
I swim like a lump of lead.” 

“Ves, yes; I know,” replied the old 
man, in a dry voice. 

Still he continued rowing, in mechani- 
cal fashion. Then the boat began to 
pitch, the white foam on the crests of 
the waves turned into clouds of spray, 
which flew before the wind. Frédéric 
did not want to exhibit his alarm, but 
he felt very uncomfortable, and would 
have given a great deal to have been 
on land again. At last he grew angry 
and exclaimed: “Where the devil have 
you stuck your traps? Are we bound 
for Algiers?” 

But old Micoulin, without seeming 
to trouble himself, again replied: 
“We're all right; we’re all right.” 

All at once he let go the oars, stood 
up in the boat, and looked toward the 
shore, as if for certain guiding marks; 
there was still some five minutes’ rowing 
to be accomplished before getting among 


the cork buoys which showed where the 
traps were placed. Once there, while 
Micoulin was drawing up the baskets, 
he remained for a few seconds with his 
face turned towards La _ Blancarde. 
Frédéric, following the direction of his 
eyes, distinctly saw a white form under 
the pines. It was Nais, still leaning 
on the parapet. 

“How many traps have you?” asked 
Frédéric. 

“Thirty-five; and we mustn’t stop 
here any longer than we can help,” said 
Micoulin. 

He laid hold of the buoy nearest to 
him, and drew the first basket in. The 
depth was enormous, there was no end 
to the rope. At last the trap appeared, 
with the large stone which had kept it 
at the bottom, and as soon as it left the 
water three fish began to leap about 
like birds in a cage. It seemed as if 
one could hear the beating of wings. 
In a second basket there was nothing; 
but in the third was found a somewhat 
rare capture—a small lobster, which 
flourished its tail violently. Frédéric 
was all attention now, forgetting his 
fears, leaning over the side of the boat, 
and awaiting the baskets with beating 
heart. Whenever he heard..a sound as 
of wings, he felt like a sportsman who 
had just brought down his game. One 
by one, however, the baskets were 
drawn into the boat, the water mean- 
time streaming around; and soon the 
whole thirty-five were secured. There 
were at least fifteen pounds of fish— 
a splendid catch for the Gulf of Mar- 
seilles, which from several causes, es- 
pecially the extremely fine mesh of the 
nets which are used, has been yielding 
less and less fish for many years past. 
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“That’s the lot,” said Micoulin. “Now 
we can make for home.” 

He had carefully arranged his bas- 
kets in the stern; but when Frédéric 
saw him prepare to set the sail, he re- 
marked that, with such a wind blowing, 
it would be more prudent to row. The 
old man shrugged his shoulders. He 
knew what he was about. And, before 
hoisting the sail, he cast a last look in 
the direction of La Blancarde. WNais’s 
white dress was still there. 

Then came the catastrophe, as sud- 
den as a thunderbolt. Afterwards, 
when Frédéric tried to think over what 
had happened, he remembered that all 
at once a gust had caught the sail, and 
that all had then overturned. He 
could not call anything else to mind, 
save a feeling of intense cold and bit- 
ter agony. He owed his life to a mir- 
acle; he had fallen on the sail, which 
kept him afloat. Some fishermen, hav- 
ing seen the accident, hastened to his 
help, and picked him up, as well as old 
Micoulin, who was already swimming 
towards the shore. 

Madame Rostand was still asleep, 
and they concealed from her the danger 
which her son had incurred. At the 
foot of the terrace, Frédéric and Mi- 
coulin, dripping with water, found Nais, 
who had witnessed the scene. 

“Devil take it!” cried the old man. 
“We'd taken up the traps and were 
coming home. Bad luck to it all!” 


Nais, who was deadly pale, looked - 


fixedly at her father. 

“Ves,” she muttered, “it’s bad luck. 
But when you sail in a wind like. that, 
you know what to expect.” 

Micoulin flew into a rage. 

‘“What’s that to do with you, lazy- 
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bones? Can’t you see Monsieur Fréd- 
éric’s shivering? Help me get him in- 
doors.” 


The young man escaped with a day 
in bed, and told his mother that he had 
a headache. The next day he found 
Nais very dispirited. She refused to 
meet him out of doors again, though 
one evening, in the passage, she kissed 
him passionately. She never told him 
of her suspicions, but from that day 
forward she watched over him. Then, 
at the end of a week, her fears began to 
diminish, Her father went about as 
usual; he even seemed kinder, and beat 
her less often. 

Every year the Rostands used to go 
to eat a bowillabaisse in a hollow of the 
rocks on the shore, in the direction 
of Niolon. Afterwards, as partridges 
abounded amongst the hills, the gentle- 
men would organize a shooting party. 
That year Madame Rostand wanted to 
take Nais to wait on them, and re- 
fused to listen to Micoulin’s remarks 
when the old savage attempted to raise 
some objection. 

They set out early. The morning 
was a charming one. Lying like a mir- 
ror beneath the gleaming sun was the 
blue expanse of the sea; ripples ap- 
peared amid the currents, where the 
blue was tinged with violet, whilst in ap- 
parently stagnant spots the azure faded 
away into a milky transparency. Yow 
might have imagined the sea to be an 
immense piece of shot satin, whose 
changing colours grew more and more 
indistinct as the limpid horizon was 
reached. And over that slumbering 
lake the boat glided very softly. 

The narrow beach on which they 
landed was at the mouth of a gorge, 
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and they settled down on a sirip of 
scorched grass which was to serve as a 
table. 

How enjoyable that picnic was! 
First of all Micoulin set off alone in 
the boat to take up the baskets which 
he had set the day before. By the time 
he came back Nais had gathered some 
thyme and lavender and enough dry 
wood to make a large fire. That day 
the old man was to make the bouwilla- 
baisse, the classic fish soup, the secret 
of which the coast fisherman transmit 
from father to son. And a terrible 
bouillabaisse it was, with its strong 
doses of pepper, and odour of crushed 
garlic. The Rostands were greatly in- 
terested in the preparation of the sav- 
oury mess. 

“Micoulin,’ said Madame Rostand, 
“do you think you will be as successful 
as last year?” 

The old man seemed to be in ex- 
cellent spirits. First of all he washed 
the fish in sea water, whilst Nais took 
the large pan out of the boat. Soon all 
was in progress: the fish at the bottom 
of the vessel, just covered with some 
water, with some onion, oil, garlic, a 
handful of pepper, and a tomato; then 
the whole was placed on the fire, a 
formidable fire, large enough to roast a 
sheep. Fishermen say that the good- 
ness of bouillabaisse lies in the cook- 
ing: the pan must disappear amid the 
flames. Micoulin gravely cut some 
slices of bread into a salad bowl, and 
at the end of half an hour he poured the 
liquor on the slices, serving up the fish 
separately. 

“Come along,” he said. 
good unless it’s hot.” 


“Tt’s not 


Then the bouillabaisse was devoured 
with the usual jokes. 

“T say, Micoulin, did you put any 
gunpowder in it?” 

“It’s very good, but it wants a throat 
of brass to swallow it.” 

Micoulin devoured his share tran- 
quilly, swallowing a slice of bread at 
each mouthful, and showing at the same 
time how flattered he felt at eating with 
his masters. 

Having finished, they sat there wait- 
ing for the heat of the day to pass off. 
The glistening rocks covered with ruddy 
streaks threw grateful shadows around. 
Clumps of evergreen oaks showed 
sombre foliage, whilst on the slopes the 
rows of pines ascended in regular lines, 
looking like little soldiers on the march. 
An oppressive silence filled the quiver- 
ing air. 

Madame Rostand had brought the 
endless embroidery, which was never 
seen to leave her hands. Nais, seated at 
her side, seemed to be interested in the 
movements, of her needle. But her eyes 
were really on her father. He was lying 
on his back a few paces away enjoying 
a siesta. Then, farther still, Frédéric 
also was sleeping beneath the protecting 
shade of his broad-brimmed straw hat. 

At about four o’clock they awoke, 
and Micoulin declared that he knew of 
a covey of partridges at the bottom of a 
ravine. He had seen them three days 
previously, so Frédéric allowed himself 
to be tempted, and they both took their 


guns, 

“Pray be careful,’ said Madame 
Rostand. “You might slip and hurt 
yourself.” 


“Ves, that does happen sometimes,” 
said Micoulin quietly. 
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They then went off, and as they dis- 
appeared behind the rocks, Nais jumped 
up and followed them at a distance, 
muttering: “I’m going to see.” 

Instead of keeping to the pathway at 
the bottom of the gorge, she turned to 
the left among the bushes, hurrying 
along and avoiding the loose stones for 
fear of setting them rolling. At length, 
at a bend of the road, she espied 
Frédéric walking quickly, slightly bent, 
and ready to lift his gun to his shoulder. 
As yet she saw nothing of her father, 
but presently she discovered him on the 
same slope as herself: he was crouching 
down, looking towards the gorge, and he 
seemed to be waiting for something. 
Twice he raised his gun. Supposing the 
partridges flew up between the two 
sportsmen, Micoulin and Frédéric might 
shoot one another. Nais, gliding from 
bush to bush, anxiously took up a posi- 
tion behind the old man. 

Some minutes passed. On the other 
side Frédéric had disappeared in a dip 
in the ground, but finally he reappeared, 
and remained for an instant motionless. 
Then Micoulin, still crouching down, 
took a long aim at the young man. 
But with a kick Nais knocked the barrel 
of his gun upward, and the charge went 
off in the air with a fearful report which 
brought down all the echoes of the 
gorge. 

The old man sprang to his feet. On 
seeing Nais, he seized the gun by its 
smoking barrel. as if he meant to dash 
her to the earth with one blow. But 
the girl stood her ground, her cheeks 
as white as death, her eyes darting fire. 
He dared not strike her, and, trembling 
with rage, he could stammer out in 
dialect: “T’ll kill him, never you fear!” 
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At the report of the gun the par- 
tridges had flown off, Frédéric winging 
two of them. And about six o’clock the 
Rostands returned to La Blancarde, old 
Micoulin rowing with his accustomed 
air of sullen, stubborn brutishness. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FINDING OF THE BODY 


SEPTEMBER was drawing to an end. 
After a violent storm the air had be- 
come very cool. The days grew shorter, 
and Nais refused to meet Frédéric out 
of doors at night-time. However, as 
she reacued the house every morning 
at six o’clock, and Madame Rostand did 
not get up till nine, the lovers still had 
opportunities for converse. 

It was now that Nais showed the 
greatest affection for Frédéric. She 
would take hold of his neck, draw his 
face towards hers, and look into it with 
a passion which filled her eyes with 
tears. It was as if she feared that she 
might never see him more. And she 
showered kisses upon him as if to 
protest and swear that she would guard 
him. 

“What is the matter with Nais?” 
Madame Rostand would often remark. 
“She changes every day.” 

Indeed she was becoming thinner, and 
quite pale. The fire in her eyes was 
dying away. She often remained for 


. a long while silent, and then would give 


a start, looking alarmed like a girl 
awakening from a bad dream. 

“You are ill, my child; you must 
take care of yourself,” repeated her 
mistress. 

But Nais would smile and answer; 
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“Oh, no, madame, I’m quite well and 
happy! I’ve never been so happy.” 

One morning, as she was helping to 
count the linen, she ventured to ask a 
question. 

“Are you going to stop late at La 
Blancarde this year?” 

“Till the end of October,” replied 
Madame Rostand. 

Nais stood still for a moment with 
fixed eyes; then she unconsciously said 
aloud: “Twenty days more.” 

A continual struggle was going on 
within her. She wished to keep 
Frédéric near her, and yet at the same 
time she was constantly tempted to cry 
out, “Go!” 

He was lost to her; never would that 
season of love return; she had felt it 
from their first meeting. One night of 
gloomy despair she had even gone so 
far as to wonder whether she ought not 
to allow her father to kill Frédéric, so 
that he might never love another; but 
the idea of seeing him dead—he so 
delicate, so fair, more like a girl than 
herself—was unbearable to her, and the 
evil thought filled her with horror. No, 
she would save him, and he should never 
know of it. He might love her no 
longer, but she would be happy in the 
thought that he still lived. 

She would often say to him, “Don’t 
go to sea to-day; the weather will be 
rough.” At other times she pressed him 
to leave La Blancarde: “You must be 
sick of being here; you won’t love me 
any longer. Go to town for a few 
days.” 

These changes of humour surprised 
him. He thought her less handsome, 
now that her face had become drawn; 
and besides his was a very fickle tem- 


perament. He began to pine for the eau 
de Cologne and the rice powder of the 
beauties of Aix and Marseilles. 

Meantime the old man’s words were 
constantly ringing in Nais’ ears: “I'll 
kill him, Ill kill him!” In the middle 
of the night she would wake up, think- 
ing that she had heard shots fired.. She 
became timid, and screamed whenever a 
stone rolled away from under her feet. 
When Frédéric was out of her sight, 
she was always worrying about him; and 
what terrified her most was that from 
morning to night she still seemed to hear 
Micoulin repeating, “I'll kill him!” The 
old man however, preserved stubborn 
silence, he never made any allusion to 
what had passed, either by word or 
gesture; but for her, his every look, his 
every movement implied that he would 
kill his young master at the first op- 
portunity he might have of doing so 
without being disturbed. And _after- 
wards he would deal with Nais. In the 
meantime he kicked her about like some 
disobedient dog. 


“Does your father still use you 
badly?” Frédéric asked the girl one 
morning. 


“Yes,” she replied; “he’s going mad.” 

And after showing him her arms, 
which were black with bruises, she mut- 
tered these words, which she often whis- 
pered to herself: “It'll soon be over, 
it'll soon be over.” 

At the beginning of October she be- 
came more gloomy than ever. She was 
absent-minded, and one could often see 
her lips move as if she were talking to 
herself. On several occasions Frédéric 
perceived her standing on the cliff, 
seemingly examining the trees around 
her and measuring the depth of the 
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abyss. A few days later he discovered 
her with Toine the hunchback, pluck- 
ing figs on the farthest part of the 
estate. Toine used to come and help 
her whenever she had too much to do. 
He was under the fig-tree, and Nais, 
who had mounted on a thick branch, 
was joking with him, calling to him to 
open his mouth, and then throwing down 
figs which burst upon his face. The 
poor fellow opened his mouth as he 
was bidden, and closed his eyes in 
ecstasy, whilst his huge face expressed 
complete beatitude. Frédéric was cer- 
tainly not jealous, but he could not 
refrain from taking Nais to task. 

“Toine would cut off his hand for us,” 
she said curtly. “We mustn’t ill-treat 
him, he may be useful later on.” 

The hunchback continued coming to 
La Blancarde every day. He worked on 
the cliff, where he was cutting a narrow 
canal to bring some water to the end of 
an experimental kitchen garden. Nais 
used to go and watch him, and lively 
talk would ensue between them. He 
was so long over the task that old 
Micoulin finally called him a lazybones 
and kicked his legs, as he would have 
done his daughter’s. 

Rain fell on two successive days. 
Frédéric, who had to return to Aix the 
following week, determined that before 
leaving he would once more go out 
fishing with Micoulin. And seeing Nais 
turn pale he laughed and replied “that 


he should not choose a day when the: 
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mistral was blowing.” Then, as he was 
to leave so soon, the young girl con- 
sented to meet him once more. They 
met late at night on the terrace. The 
rain had cleansed the earth, and a 
strong odour rose from all the freshened 
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vegetation. When that usually parched 
country is thoroughly soaked, all its 
colours and odours become intensified: 
the red earth looks like blood, the pines 
are of an emerald green, the rocks of the 
whiteness of freshly-washed linen. How- 
ever, that night, all that the lovers 
could detect was the enhanced perfume 
of the thyme and lavender bushes. 

Old associations led them to the olive- 
trees. Frédéric was walking towards 
one which had sheltered their first love- 
meeting—it stood quite at the edge of 
the clifi—when Nais, as if aroused from 
a reverie, caught hold of his arm, 
dragged him from the edge, and said, 
trembling, “No, no; not there!” 

“Why, what is the matter?” he asked. 

She hesitated, and finally remarked 
that after such a fall of rain the cliff 
was not safe. And she added: “Last 
winter there was a landslip here.” 

They sat down farther back, under 
another olive-tree. And at last Nais 
convulsively burst into tears, and would 
not say why she was crying. After- 
wards a frigid silence took possession of 
her, and when Frédéric joked her about 
her sadness and apathy in his company 
she murmured: 

“No, don’t say that. I love you too 
much. But I’m not in good health: 
and, besides, it’s all over. You’re going 
away.” 

He vainly tried to comfort her, telling 
her that he would come again from time 
to time, and that next autumn he would 
spend two months there. But she shook 
her head; she knew very well that all 
was over now. 

Their meeting ended in embarrassing 
silence; they gazed at the sea; Mar- 
seilles was glittering with gas lamps, but 
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the Planier lighthouse showed only a 
solitary mournful gleam; and gradually 
the horizon imparted to them some of its 
own melancholy. At three o’clock, when 
Frédéric quitted Nais, kissing her, he 
felt her shudder. 

He could not sleep when he got back 
into the house; he read till dawn, and 
then, feeling feverish, he took up a 
position at the window. Just at that 
moment Micoulin was starting off to 
take up his traps. As the old man 
passed along the terrace he raised his 
head and asked Frédéric if he were com- 
ing with him that morning. 

“No,” replied Frédéric; “I’ve slept 
too badly. To-morrow.” 

The old fellow went off with a slouch- 
ing gait. He had to go down to his 
boat at the foot of the cliff, just under 
the olive-tree where he had surprised 
his daughter. When he had disappeared, 
Frédéric, on turning his head, was 
astonished to see Toine already at work; 
the hunchback was standing near the 
olive-tree with a pickdxe in his hand, 
repairing the narrow channel which the 
rain had damaged. The air was cool; 
it was pleasant at the window. Frédéric 
went to make a cigarette, and as he 
lounged back to the casement a terrible 
crash—a roll of thunder as it seemed— 
was suddenly heard. He rushed to the 
window. It was a landslip. He could 
only distinguish Toine, who was running 
for his life, flourishing his pickaxe, amid 
a cloud of red dust. At the edge of the 
abyss the old olive-tree, with its gnarled 
branches, had pitched forward, crashing 
into the sea. A cloud of spray flew up, 
while a terrible cry rent the air. Then 
Frédéric saw Nais leaning over the 
parapet, her stiffened hands clutching at 


the stonework, while her eyes peered 
into the depths below. There she stood, 
motionless and expectant, with her hands 
pressed to the low wall. Still, she no 
doubt divined that somebody was look- 
ing at her, for she turned her head, saw 
Frédéric, and cried: “My father! my 
father!” ; 

An hour afterwards they found 
Micoulin’s mutilated body under the 
stones. Toine, almost crazy, related 
how he had almost been carried away 
himself; and everybody declared that 
it was wrong to carry a stream along 
the top of the cliff, on account of the 
infiltrations. 

The old wife wept a great deal. As 
for Nais, she followed her father to the 
cemetery with tearless eyes. 

On the day after the catastrophe, Ma- 
dame Rostand had insisted upon return- 
ing to Aix. Frédéric was very pleased 
to leave, for the terrible drama had 
disturbed his peace of mind; and, more- 
over, in his opinion, peasant girls with 
all their good looks were not equal to 
their town-bred sisters. He resumed his 
old mode of life. His mother, touched 
by his attentiveness to her at La Blan- 
carde, gave him more liberty, so that he 
passed a very pleasant winter, and 
fondly hoped that his life would always 
thus glide smoothly away. 

Monsieur Rostand had to go to La 
Blancarde at Easter, and wished his son 
to accompany him; but the young map. 
made -various excuses. When the 
lawyer came back, he said the next 
morning at breakfast: “Oh! by the way, 
Nais is going to be married.” 

“Never!” cried Frédéric in amaze- 
ment. 

“And you’d never guess to whom,” 
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continued Monsieur Rostand. “She gave 
me such good reasons, however.” 

The fact was Nais was marrying 
Toine. In that way nothing would be 
changed at La Blancarde. Toine would 
still manage the property, as he had 
done since Micoulin’s death. 

The young man listened with an awk- 
ward smile. Presently he expressed the 
opinion that the arrangement was the 
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best one possible for everybody con- 
cerned. 

‘“Nais has grown very old and plain,” 
continued Monsieur Rostand. “I didn’t 
know her again. It is astonishing how 
quickly girls age on the coast; and she 
used to be quite pretty, too.” 

“Ves, a feast of sunlight,” said 
Frédéric composedly, and he quietly 
went on eating his cutlet, 


Angeline 


CHAPTER I 
ORGEVAL 


NEARLY two years ago I was spinning 
on my bicycle over a deserted road to- 
wards Orgeval, above Poissy, when the 
sudden sight of a wayside house caused 
me such surprise that I sprang from my 
machine to take a better look at it. It 
was a brick-built house, with no marked 
characteristics, and it stood under the 
grey November sky, amid the cold wind 
which was sweeping away the dead 
leaves, in the centre of spacious grounds 
planted with old trees. That which 
rendered it remarkable, which lent it an 
aspect of fierce, wild, savage strangeness 
of a nature to oppress the heart, was the 
frightful abandonment into which it had 
fallen. And as part of the iron gate 
was torn away, and a huge notice-board, 


with lettering half-effaced by the rain, 
announced that the place was for sale, 
I entered the garden, yielding to 
curiosity mingled with uneasiness and 
anguish. 

The house must have been unoc- 
cupied for thirty or, perhaps, forty 
years. The bricks of the cornices and 
facings had been disjointed by past win- 
ters, and were overgrown with moss and 
lichen. Cracks, suggestive of precocious 
wrinkles, scarred the frontage of the 
building, which still looked strong, 
though no care whatever was now taken 
of it. The steps below, split by frost, 
and shut off by nettles and brambles, 
formed, as it were, a threshold of desola- 
tion and death. But the frightful 
mournfulness of the place came more 
particularly from its bare, curtainless, 
glaucous windows, whose panes had been 
broken by stone-throwing urchins, and 
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which, one and all, revealed the desolate 
emptiness of the rooms, like dim eyes 
that had remained wide open in some 
soulless corpse. Then, too, the spacious 
garden all around was a scene of 
devastation; the old flower-beds could 
scarce be discerned beneath the growth 
of rank weeds; the paths had disap- 
peared, devoured by hungry plants; the 
shrubberies had grown to virgin forests; 
there was all the wild vegetation of 
some abandoned cemetery in the damp 
gloom beneath the huge and ancient 
trees, whose last leaves were that day 
being swept off by the autumn wind, 
which ever shrieked its doleful plaint. 

Long did I linger there amidst that 
despairing wail of Nature, for though my 
heart was oppressed by covert fear, by 
growing anguish, I was detained by a 
feeling of ardent pity, a longing to know 
and to sympathise with all the woe and 
grief that I felt around me. And when 
at last I had left the spot and perceived 
across the road, at a point where the 
latter forked, a kind of tavern, a hovel 
where drink was sold, I entered it, fully 
resolved to question the folks of the 
neighbourhood. 

But I only found there an old woman 
who sighed and whimpered as she served 
me a glass of beer. She complained of 
living on that out-of-the-way road, 
along which not even a couple of cyclists 
passed each day. And she talked on in- 
terminably, telling me her story, relating 
that she was called Mother Toussaint, 
that she and her man had come from 
Vernon to take that tavern, that things 
had turned out fairly well at first, but 
that all had been going from bad to 
worse since she had become a widow. 
When, after her rush of words, I began 


to question her respecting the neighbour- 
ing house, she suddenly became cir- 
cumspect, and glanced at me suspiciously 
as if she thought that I wished to tear 
some dread secret from her. 

“Ah, yes,” said she, ‘La Sauvagieére, 
the haunted house, as people say here- 
about... . For my part, I know nothing, 
monsieur, it doesn’t date from my time. 
I shall have only been here thirty years 
come next Easter, and those things go 
back to well-nigh forty years now. 
When we came here the house was al- 
ready much as you see it. The sum- 
mers pass, the winters pass, and nothing 
stirs unless it be the stones that fall.” 

“But why,’ I asked—‘‘why is the 
place not sold, since it is for sale?” 

“Ah! why? Why? Can I tell? 
People say so many things.” 

I was doubtless beginning to inspire 
her with some confidence. Besides, at 
heart she must have been burning to tell 
me the many thing: that people said. 
She began by relating that not one of 
the girls of the neighbouring village ever 
dared to enter La Sauvagiére after 
twilight, for rumour had it that some 
poor wandering soul returned thither 
every night. And, as I expressed 
astonishment that such a story could 
still find any credit so near to Paris, she 
shrugged her shoulders, tried to talk 
like a strong-minded woman, but finally 
betrayed by her manner the terror she 
did not confess. 

“There are ‘acts that can’t be denied, 
monsieur. You ask why the place is 
not sold? I’ve seen many purchasers 
arrive, and all have gone off quicker than 
they came; rot one of them has ever 
put in a second appearance. Well, one 
matter that’s certain is that as soon as 
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a visitor dares venture inside the house 
some extraordinary things happen. The 
doors swing to and fro and close by 
themselves with a bang, as if a hurricane 
were sweeping past. Cries, moans, and 
sobs ascend from the cellars, and if the 
visitor obstinately remains, a_heart- 
rending voice raises a continuous cry of 
“Angeline! Angeline! Angeline!” in such 
distressful, appealing tones that one’s 
very bones are frozen. I repeat to you 
that this has been proved, nobody will 
tell you otherwise.” 

I must own that I was now growing 
impassioned myself, and could feel a 
little chilly quiver coursing under my 
skin. “And this Angeline, who is she?” 
T asked. 

“Ah! monsieur, it would be necessary 
to tell you all. And, once again, for my 
part I know nothing.” 

Nevertheless, the old woman ended by 
telling me all. Some forty years previ- 
ously—in or about 1858—at the time 
when the triumphant Second Empire 
was ever en féte, Monsieur de G——, a 
Tuileries functionary, lost his wife, by 
whom he had a daughter some ten years 
old—Angeline, a marvel of beauty, the 
living portrait of her mother. Two years 
later, Monsieur de G married again, 
espousing another famous beauty, the 
widow of a general. And it was as- 
serted, that from the very moment of 
those second nuptials, atrocious jealousy 


had sprung up between Angeline and her. 
stepmother: the former stricken in the ~ 


heart at finding her own mother al- 
ready forgotten, replaced so soon by a 
stranger; and the other tortured, mad- 
dened, by always having before her that 
living portrait of a woman whose mem- 
ory, she feared, she would never be able 
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to efface. La Sauvagiére was the prop- 
erty of the new Madame de G——,, and 
there one evening, on seeing the father 
passionately embrace his daughter, she, 
in her jealous madness, it was said, had 
dealt the child so violent a blow, that 
the poor girl had fallen to the floor 
dead, her collar-bone broken. Then the 
rest was frightful: the distracted father 
consenting to bury his daughter with his 
own hands in a cellar of the house in 
order to save the murderess; the re- 
mains lying there for years, whilst the 
child was said to be living with an aunt; 
and at last the howls of a dog and its 
persistent scratching of the ground lead- 
ing to the discovery of the crime, which 
was, however, at once hushed up by 
command of the Tuileries. And now 
Monsieur and Madame de G—— were 
both dead, while Angeline again re- 
turned each night at the call of the 
heartrending voice that ever cried for 
her from out of the mysterious spheres 
beyond the darkness. 

“Nobody will contradict me,” con- 
cluded Mother Toussaint. “It is all as 
true as that two and two make four.” 

I had listened to her in bewilderment, 
resenting certain improbabilities, but 
won over by the brutal and sombre 
strangeness of the tragedy. I had heard 
of this Monsieur de G——, and it 
seemed to me that he had indeed mar- 
ried a second time, and that some family 
grief had overclouded his life. Was the 
tale true, then? What a tragical and af- 
fecting story! Every human passion 
stirred up, heightened, exasperated to 
madness the most terrifying love tale 
there could be, a little girl as beautiful 
as daylight, adored, and yet killed by 
her stepmother, and buried by her 
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father in the corner of a cellar! There 
was here more matter for horror and 
emotion than one might dare to hope 
for. I was again about to question and 
discuss things. Then I asked myself 
what would be the use of it? Why 
not carry that frightful story away 
with me in its flower—such indeed as 
it had sprouted from popular imagina 
tion? 

As I again sprang upon my bicycle I 
gave La Sauvagiere a last glance. The 
night was falling and the woeful house 
gazed at me with its dim and empty 
windows akin to the eyes of a corpse, 
whilst the wail of the autumn wind still 
swept through the ancient trees. 


CHAPTER II 
PALE, BLUE EYES 


Way did this story so fix itself in 
my brain as to lead to real obsession, 
perfect torment? This is one of those 
intellectual problems that are difficult to 
solve. In vain J told myself that sim- 
ilar legends overrun the rural districts, 
and that I had no direct concern in this 
one. In spite of all, I was haunted by 
that dead child, that lovely and tragic 
Angeline, to whom every night for forty 
years past a desolate voice had called 
through the empty rooms of the for- 
saken house. 

Thus, during the first two months of 
the winter I made researches. It was 
evident that if anything, however little, 
had transpired of such a dramatic dis- 
appearance, the newspapers of the 
period must have referred to it. How- 
ever, I ransacked the collections of the 
National Library without discovering a 
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line about any such story. Then I ques- 
tioned contemporaries, men who had 
formerly had intercourse with Tuileries 
society; but none could give me a 
positive reply, I only obtained con- 
tradictory information. So much so 
that, although still and ever tortured by 
the mystery, I had abandoned all hope 
of getting to the truth, when chance one 
morning set me on a fresh track. 

Every two or three weeks I paid a 
visit of good-fellowship, affection, and 
admiration to the old poet V. , who 
died last Apri or the threshold of his 
seventieth yeas Paralysis of the legs 
had, for many years previous, riveted 
him to an armchair in his study of the 
Rue d’Assas, whose window overlooked 
the garden of the Luxembourg. He 
there peacefully finished a dreamy life, 
for he had ever lived on imagination, 
building for himself a palace of ideality, 
in which he had loved and suffered far 
away from the real. Who of us does 
not remember his refined and amiable 
features, his white hair curly like a 
child’s, his pale blue eyes, which had 
retained the innocence of youth? One 
could not say that he invariably told 
falsehoods. But the truth is that he was 
prone to invention, in suchwise that one 
never exactly knew at what point reality 
ceased to exist for him and at what 
point dreaming began. He was a very 
charming old man, long since detached 
from life, one whose words often filled 
me with emotion as if indeed they were 
a vague, discreet revelation of the un- 
known. 

One day, then, I was chatting with 
him near the window of the little room 
which a blazing fire ever warmed. It 
was freezing terribly out of doors, The 
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Luxembourg gardens stretched away 
white with snow, displaying a broad 
horizon of immaculate purity. And I 
know not how, but at last I spoke to 
him of La Sauvagiére, and of the story 
that still worried me—that father who 
had re-married, and that stepmother, 
jealous of the little girl; then the murder 
perpetrated in a fit of fury, and the 
burial in a cellar. V- listened to me 
with the quiet smile which he retained 
even in moments of sadness. Then si- 
lence fell, his pale blue eyes wandered 
away over the white immensity of the 
Luxembourg, whilst a shade of dreami- 
ness, emanating from him, seemed to set 
a faint quiver all around. 
~“T knew Monsieur de G—— very 
well,” he said. “I knew his first wife, 
whose beauty was superhuman; I knew 
the second one, who was no less won- 
drously beautiful; and I myself pas- 
sionately loved them both without ever 
telling it. I also knew Angeline, who 
was yet more beautiful than they, and 
whom all men a little later would have 
worshipped on the their knees. But 
things did not happen quite as you say.” 
My emotion was profound. Was the 
unexpected truth that I despaired of at 
hand, then? At first I felt no distrust, 
but said to him, “Ah! what a service 
you render me, my friend! I shall at 
last be able to quiet my poor mind. 
Make haste to tell me all.” 


But he was not listening, his glance. 


still wandered far away. And he began 
to speak in a dreamy voice, as if creat- 
ing things and beings in his mind as he 
proceeded with his narrative. 

“At twelve years of age Angeline was 
one in whom all woman’s love, with 


every impulse of joy and grief, had al- 
ready flowered. She it was who felt 
desperately jealous of the new wife 
whom every day she saw in her father’s 
arms. She suffered from it as from 
some frightful act of betrayal; it was 
not her mother only who was insulted 
by that new union, she herself was tor- 
tured, her own heart was pierced. Every 
night, too, she heard her mother calling 
her from her tomb, and one night, 
eager to rejoin her, overcome by excess 
of suffering and excess of love, this child, 
who was but twelve years old, thrust a 
knife into her heart.” 

A cry burst from me. 
heaven! Is it possible?” 

“How great was the fright and hor- 
ror,” he continued, without hearing me, 
“when on the morrow Monsieur and 
Madame de G found Angeline in 
her little bed with that knife plunged 
to its very handle in her breast! They 
were about to start for Italy; of all 
their servants, too, there only remained 
in the house an old nurse who had 
reared the child. In their terror, fearing 
that they might be accused of a crime, 
they induced the woman to help them, 
and they did indeed bury the body, but 
in a corner of the conservatory behind 
the house, at the foot of a huge 
orange-tree. And there it was found on 
the day when, the parents being dead, 
the old servant told the story.” 

Doubts had come to me while he 


“God of 


. spoke, and I scrutinised him anxiously, 


wondering if he had not invited this. 
“But,” said I, “do you also think it 
possible that Angeline can come back 
each night in response to the heart- 
rending, mysterious voice that calls 
her?” 
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This time he looked at me and 
smiled indulgently once more. 

“Come back, my friend? Why, every- 
one comes back! Why should not the 
soul of that dear dead child still dwell 
in the spot where she loved and suf- 
fered? If a voice is heard calling her 
*tis because life has not yet begun afresh 
for her. Yet it will begin afresh, be 
sure of it; for all begins afresh. Noth- 
ing is lost, love no more than beauty. 
Angeline! Angeline! Angeline! She is 
called, and will be born anew to the sun- 
light and the flowers.” 

Decidedly, neither belief nor tran- 
quillity came to my mind. Indeed, my 
old friend V——, the child-poet, had 
but increased my torment. He had as- 
suredly been inventing things. And yet, 
like all visionaries, he could, perhaps, 
divine the truth. 

“Ts it all true, what you have been 
telling me?” I ventured to ask him 
with a laugh. 

He in his turn broke into gentle mirth. 
“Why, certainly it is true. Is not the 
infinite all true?” 

That was the last time I saw him, for 
soon afterwards I had to quit Paris. 
But I can still picture him, glancing 
thoughtfully over the white expanse of 
the Luxembourg, so tranquil in the con- 
victions born of his endless dream, 
whereas I am consumed by my desire to 
arrest and for all time determine Truth, 
which ever and ever flees. 


CHAPTER III 
LIFE’S GUST 


EIGHTEEN months went by. I had 
been obliged to travel; great trials and 
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great joys had impassioned my life 
amidst the tempest-gust which car- 
ries us all towards the Unknown. But 
at certain moments still I heard the 
woeful cry, “Angeline! Angeline! An- 
geline!”” approach from afar and pene- 
trate me. And then I trembled, full 
of doubt once more, tortured by my 
desire to know. I could not forget; 
for me there is no worse hell than un- 
certainty. 

I cannot say how it was that one 
splendid June evening I again found 
myself on my bicycle on the lonely 
road that passes La Sauvagiére. Had 
I expressly wished to see the place 
again, or was it mere instinct that had 
impelled me to quit the highway and 
turn in that direction? It was nearly 
eight o’clock, but, those being the 
longest days of the year, the sky was 
still radiant with a triumphal sunset, 
cloudless, all gold and azure. And how 
light and delicious was the atmosphere, 
how pleasant was the scent of foliage 
and grass, how softly and sweetly joyous 
was the far-stretching peacefulness of 
the fields! 

As on the first occasion, amazement 
made me spring from my machine in 
front of La Sauvagiére. I hesitated 
for a moment. The place was no longer 
the same. A fine new iron gate glit- 
tered in the sunset, the walls had been 
repaired, and the house, which I could 
scarce distinguish among the trees, 
seemed to have regained the smiling 
gaiety of youth. Was this, then, the 
predicted resurrection? Had Angeline 
returned to life at the call of the dis- 
tant voice? 

I had remained on the road, thunder- 
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struck, still gazing, when a halting foot- 
fall made me start. I turned and saw 
Mother Toussaint bringing her cow 
back from a neighbouring patch of lu- 


cerne. “So those folks were not fright- 
ened, eh?” said I, pointing to the 
house. 


She recognised me and stopped her 
beast. ‘Ah, monsieur!” she answered, 
“there are people who would tread on 
God Himself! The place has been sold 
for more than a year now. But it was 
a painter who bought it, a painter 
named B , and those artists, you 
know, are capable of anything!” 

Then she drove on her cow, shaking 
her head and adding: “Well, well, we 
must see how it will all turn out.” 

B——, the painter, the delicate and 
skillful artist who had portrayed so 
many amiable Parisiennes! I knew him 
a little; we shook hands when we met 
at theatres and shows, wherever, in- 
deed, people are apt to meet. ‘Thus, 
all at once, an irresistible longing seized 
me to go in, make my confession to 
him, and beg him to tell me what he 
knew of this Sauvagiére, whose mys- 
tery ever haunted me. And without 
reasoning, without thought even of my 
dusty cycling suit, which custom, by 
the way, is now rendering permissible, 
I opened the gate and rolled my bycicle 
as far as the mossy trunk of an old 
tree. At the clear call of the bell 
affixed to the gate a servant came; I 


handed him my card and he left me for © 


a moment in the garden. 

My surprise increased still more when 
I glanced around me. The housefront 
had been repaired, there were no more 
cracks, no more disjointed bricks; the 
steps, girt with roses, were once more 
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like a threshold of joyous welcome; 
and now the living windows smiled and 
spoke of the happiness behind their 
snowy curtains. Then, too, there was 
the garden rid of its nettles and 
brambles, the flowerbed reviviscent, re- 
sembling a huge and fragrant nosegay, 
and the old trees, standing amid the 
quietude of centuries, rejuvenated by 
the golden rain of the summer sun. 
When the servant returned he led me 
to a drawing-room, saying that his mas- 
ter had gone to the neighbouring village, 
but would soon be home. I would have 
waited for hours. At first I took pa- 
tience in examining the room, which 
was elegantly furnished, with heavy 
carpets, and window and door curtains 
of cretonne similar to that which up- 
holstered the large settee and the deep 
arm-chairs. The hangings were, indeed, 
so full that I felt astonished at the sud- 
den fall of the daylight. Then came 
darkness almost perfect. I know not 
how long I stayed there; I had been 
forgotten, no lamp even was brought 
me. Seated in the gloom, I once again 
yielded to my dreams and lived through 
the whole tragic story. Had Angeline 
been murdered? Or had she herself 
thrust a knife into her heart? And I 
must confess it, in that haunted house, 
where all had become so black, fear 
seized upon me—fear which was at the 
outset but slight uneasiness, a little 
creeping of the flesh, and which after- 
wards grew, froze me from head to 
foot, till I was filled with insane fright. 
It seemed to me at first that vague 
sounds were echoing somewhere, ’Twas 
doubtless in the depths of the cellars. 
There were low moans, stifled sobs, 
footsteps as of some phantom. Then 
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at all ascended and drew nearer, the 
whole dark house seemed to me full of 
that frightful anguish. All at once the 
terrible call rose, “Angeline! Angeline! 
Angeline!” with such increasing force 
that I fancied I could feel a puff of icy 
breath sweep across my face. A door 
of the drawing-room was flung open 
violently, Angeline entered and crossed 
the room without seeing me. I recog- 
nised her in the flash of light which 
came in with her from the hall, where 
a lamp was burning. Twas really she, 
the poor dead child, twelve years of 
age, so marvellously beautiful. Her 
splendid fair hair fell over her shoulders, 
and she was clad in white; she had 
come all white from the grave, whence 
every night she rose. Mute, scared, 
she passed before me, and vanished 
through another door, whilst again the 
cry rang out farther away, “Angeline! 
Angeline! Angeline!” And I—I re- 
mained erect, my brow wet with perspi- 
ration, in a state of horror, which made 
my hair stand on end, beneath the ter- 
ror-striking blast that had come from 
the Mysterious. 

Almost immediately afterwards, I 
fancy, at the moment when a servant 
at last brought a lamp, I became con- 
scious that B——, the painter was be- 
side me, shaking my hand and apolo- 
gising for having kept me waiting so 
long. I showed no false pride, but, 
still quivering with dread, I at once 
told him my story. And with what 
astonishment did he not at first listen 
to me, and then with what kindly 
laughter did he not seek to reassure 
me! 

“You were doubtless unaware, my 
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dear fellow, that I am a cousin of the 
second Madame de G Poor 
woman! To accuse her of having mur- 
dered that child, she who oved her and 
wept for her as much as the father 
himself did! For the only point that 
is true is that the poor little girl did die 
here, not, thank Heaven! by her own 
hand, but from a sudden fever which 
struck her down like a thunderbolt, in 
such wise that the parents forsook this 
house in horror and would never re- 
turn to it, This explains why it so 
long remained empty even in their life- 
time. After their death came endless 
lawsuits, which prevented it from being 
sold. I wished to secure it myself, I 
watched for it for years, and I assure 
you that since we have been here we 
have seen no ghost.” 

The little quiver came over me again, 
and I stammered, ‘‘But Angeline, I have 
just seen her, here, this moment! The 
terrible voice was calling her, and she 
passed by, she crossed this room!” 

He looked at me in dismay, fancying 
that my mind was affected. Then, all 
at once, he again broke into a sonorous, 
happy laugh. 

“It was my daughter whom you saw. 
It so happens that Monsieur de G 
was her godfather; and in memory of 
his own dear daughter he chose for her 
the name of Angeline. No doubt her 
mother was calling her just now, and 
she passed through this room.” 

Then he himself opened a door, and 
once more raised the cry: “Angeline! 
Angeline! Angeline!” 

The child returned, not dead, but 
living, sparkling with juvenile gaiety. 
’Twas she in her white gown, with her 
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splendid hair falling over her shoulders, 
and so beautiful, so radiant with hope, 
that she looked like an incarnation of 
all the springtide of life, bearing in the 
bud the promise of love and the promise 
of long years of happiness. 

Ah! the dear revenante, the new child 
that had sprung from the one that was 
no more! Death was vanquished. My 
old friend, the poet V , had told no 
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falsehood. Nothing is lost, renascence 
comes to all, to beauty as well as love. 
Mothers’ voices call them, those lasses 
of to-day, those sweethearts of to-mor- 
row, and they live afresh beneath the 
sun, amid the flowers. And ’twas that 
awakening of youth that now haunted | 
the house—the house which had once 
more become young and happy, in the 
joy at last regained that springs from 
life the eternal, 


Madame Nezgeon 


CHAPTER I 
LIFE IN PARIS 


E1cHT days have gone by since my 
father, M. de Vaugelade, allowed me to 
leave Le Boquet, the mournful old 
chateau where I was born, in Lower 
Normandy. My father has strange 
ideas about the present times; he is 
a good half-century behindhand. How- 
ever, I am at last living in Paris, which 
I scarcely knew at all, having simply 
passed through it on two previous oc- 
casions. 
awkward in my ways. Félix Budin, my 
old schoolfellow at the College of Caen, 
pretended, on seeing me here, that I 
was superb, and that the Parisiennes 
would surely dote on me. This made 
me laugh, But when Félix had left, I 


Fortunately, I am not over. 


caught myself standing before a look- 
ing-glass, contemplating my five feet 
six inches, and smiling at my white 
teeth and black eyes. Then, however, 
I shrugged my shoulders, for I’m not 
conceited. 

Yesterday for the first time in my 
life I spent an evening in a Parisian 
drawing-room. Countess de P—, who 
is in some degree my aunt, had asked 
me to dinner. It was her last Satur- 
day. She wanted to introduce me to 
Monsieur Neigeon, a deputy for our 
constituency of Gommerville, who had 
just been appointed Under-Secretary 
of State, and is on the high road, so 
people say, to become a Minister. My 
aunt, who is far more tolerant than my 
father, plainly declared to me that a 
young man of my age must not sulk 
with his country, even if its govern- 
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ment were republican. 
get me an official appointment. 

°T will undertake to talk to that ob- 
stinate old Vaugelade,” she said; “leave 
everything to me, my dear George.” 

Precisely at seven o’clock I reached 
the Countess’s house. But it seems 
that people dine very late in Paris. 
The guests arrived one by one, and some 
had not yet put in an appearance when 
half-past seven struck. The Countess 
informed me with an expression of dis- 
tress that she had been unable to se- 
cure Monsieur Neigeon’s company; he 
was retained at Versailles by some par- 
liamentary imbroglio. Nevertheless, she 
still hoped that he might look in for 
a moment during the evening. As a 
stop-gap she had invited another deputy 
of our department, “fat Gaucheraud,” 
as we call him down there. I knew 
him already, as we had once gone shoot- 
ing together. 

This Gaucheraud is a short jovial 
fellow, who has lately let his whiskers 
grow in the hope of thereby giving 
himself a serious appearance. He was 
born in Paris, where his father was a 
petty solicitor of small means; but, 
down our way, he has a rich and very 
influential uncle, whom he .somehow 
prevailed upon to run him as candidate. 
I was not aware that he was married; 
but at table my aunt placed me beside 
a young fair-haired lady, who looked 
very pretty and shy, and whom fat 
Gaucheraud called “Berthe” at the top 
of his voice. 

We were all assembled at last. It 
was still daylight in the drawing-room, 
which looks towards the west, when all 
at once we entered the dining-room, 
which had its curtains drawn and was 
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lit up by a chandelier and several lamps. 
The change seemed very singular, and 
as we took our seats some remarks were 
made about the way in which the last 
dinners of the winter season are sad- 
dened by the lingering twilight. My 
aunt detested it. And the conversa- 
tion on the subject was kept up: how 
mournful, said somebody, did Paris look 
when you drove across it in the waning 
light on your way to an invitation. I 
said nothing myself, but I had not 
experienced any such impression in my 
cab, though it had jolted roughly over 
the paving stones for a half-hour. As 
a matter of fact, Paris, seen amidst the 
first gleams of the gaslight, had filled 
me with a passionate desire to partake 
of all the enjoyment with which it 
would presently blaze. 

By the time the entrées were served, 
people raised their voices and politics 
were discussed. I was surprised to 
hear my aunt’ expressing political 
opinions. However, the other ladies 
were all conversant with State affairs, 
called prominent men by their names 
without any such prefix as “monsieur,” 
and debated and passed judgment on 
everything and everybody. In front of 
me Gaucheraud was taking up an enor- 
mous amount of room and talking at 
the top of his voice whilst steadily eat- 
ing and drinking. But all those poli- 
tical matters did not interest me; I did 
not even understand the true sense of 
many remarks, and so I ended by de- 
voting all my attention to Madame 
Gaucheraud, Berthe, as I already called 
her in my own mind for brevity’s sake. 
She was really very pretty. As she sat 
beside me her ear struck me as being 
particularly charming: a pretty little 
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rounded ear it was, with light yellowish 
hair curling around it. She had one of 
those fair necks, covered behind with 
little wavy locks which quite upset one. 
Every now and then, when her shoul- 
ders moved, her dress-body, which was 
cut very low, gaped a little, and I no- 
ticed a supple, feline undulation about 
her back. I did not admire her profile 
so much, as it was rather sharp. She 
talked politics with even greater eager- 
ness than any of the others. 

“Madame, may I pour you out some 
wine? Shall I pass you the salt, ma- 
dame?” I asked, striving to be as polite 
as possible, forestalling her slightest 
desires and interpreting her every glance 
and gesture. She had given me a long 
look as we sat down to table, as if to 
judge me once and for all. 

“Politics bore you, do they not?” 
she said to me at last. “They plague 
me to death. But then one has to talk 
about something, and nowadays in so- 
ciety politics are the only thing that 
people care for.” 

Then she darted off to another sub- 
ject. 

“Ts Gommerville a pretty place?” 
she asked. ‘‘Last summer my husband 
wanted to take me to see his uncle 
there, but I felt frightened and pre- 
tended that I was ill.” 

“The country is very fertile,’ I re- 
plied; “there are some beautiful plains.” 

“Ah! good. Now I know the truth,” 
she resumed with a laugh. 
frightful spot, eh? A perfectly flat 
country with fields following fields, and 
ever the same fringes of poplar trees 
rising up at intervals.” 

I wanted to protest, but she had 
started off again, discussing some pro- 
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posed law on secondary education with 
the guest seated on her right hand, a 
solemn-looking man with a white beard. 
At last, however, the conversation 
turned to theatricals. Whenever she 
leant foward to answer a question asked 
from the other end of the table, the 
feline undulations of her neck filled me 
with emotion. At Le Boquet, amidst 
the covert impatience of solitude, I 
had dreamt of a fair-haired beauty, but 
she was slow of gesture and had a noble 
face; and Berthe’s mouse-like mein 
and curly hair quite revolutionised my 
dream. Nevertheless, while the vege- 
tables were being served, I glided into 
some wild fancies. We were alone, she 
and J, and I kissed her on the neck and 
she turned round and smiled at me; 
whereupon we started together for some 
very distant land. But the dessert was 
served, and at that moment she said to 
me in a whisper, ‘‘Pass me that dish of 
sweetmeats there, in front of you,” 

It seemed to me that there was a 
caressing softness in her eyes, and the 
light pressure of her arm on the sleeve 
of my dress coat gave me a delightful 
thrill. 

“Tm awfully fond of sweetmeats: 
aren’t you?” she resumed, as she nibbled 
at some candied fruit. 

Those simple words stirred me to such 
a degree that I fancied myself in love 
with her. As I raised my eyes I no- 
ticed Gaucheraud, who had been look- 
ing at me while I whispered with his 
wife, He wore his usual gay expression 
and smiled in an encouraging manner. 
The idea of the husband smiling calmed 
me. 

But the dinner was drawing to an end. 
It did not seem to me that a Paris din- 
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ner party sparkled with more wit than 
one at Caen. Berthe alone surprised 
me. My aunt having complained of the 
warmth, the company reverted to their 
first subject of conversation, discuss- 
ing the spring receptions, and finally 
opining that it was only at winter-time 
that one really dined well. Then we 
went off to the little drawing-room to 
take coffee there. 

By degrees a great many people ar- 
rived. The three drawing-rooms and 
the dining-room  like-wise became 
crowded. I had sought refuge in a 
corner, and as my aunt passed near me 
she said to me hurriedly: “Don’t go 
away yet, George. His wife has ar- 
rived. He has promised to fetch her, 
and I will introduce you.” 

She was still talking of Monsieur 
Neigeon, but I scarcely listened. I had 
heard two young men near me ex- 
changing hasty remarks which filled me 
with emotion. They were standing 
on tip-toes at a door of the big draw- 
ing-room, and at the moment when 
Félix Budin, my old school-fellow at 
Caen, came in and bowed to Madame 
Gaucheraud, the shorter of the two 
asked the other: “Are they still on the 
same terms?” 

“Ves,” the taller one answered, “more 
so than ever. It will last till the win- 
ter now. I have never known her keep 
an admirer so long.” 

This did not cause me any parti- 
cular pang, but I felt hurt in my self- 
esteem. Why had she told me in so 
soft a voice that she was fond of sweet- 
meats? I certainly had no intention 
of contending against Félix, yet I 
ended by persuading myself that 
those young men _ had _ slandered 
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Madame Gaucheraud. I knew my 
aunt; she was a person of very rigid 
principles, and would not suffer women 
of doubtful repute in her house. Gau- 
cheraud, as it happened, had just 
sprung forward to greet Félix, whom 
he tapped in a friendly way on the 
shoulder whilst eyeing him affection- 
ately. 

“Ah! here you are,” said Félix as 
soon as he discovered me. ‘I came on 
your account. Well, will you let me 
pilot you?” 

We remained together in a recess 
formed by a doorway. I should greatly 
have liked to question him about Ma- 
dame Gaucheraud, but I did not know 
how to do so in an off hand, indifferent 
way. Whilst seeking a transition I 
questioned him about a number of other 
people for whom I cared nothing at 
all. He named them to me, and gave 
precise particulars about each of them. 
He was, I should say, a Parisian by 
birth, and had merely spent a couple 
of years at the college at Caen at the 
time when his father was Prefect of the 
Department of Calvados. I found him 
very free in his language, and a smile 
appeared on his lips when I asked him 
for information about some of the 
women present. 

“Are you looking at Madame Nei- 
geon?” he suddenly asked me. 

To tell the truth I was looking at 
Madame Gaucheraud. And so, some- 
what foolishly, I answered: ““Madame 
Neigeon, ah! where is she?” 

“She’s that dark woman yonder, near 
the chimney-piece. She’s talking with 
a fair woman in a low dress.” 

Near Madame Gaucheraud, indeed, 
there stood a lady whom I had not 
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previously noticed, and who was laugh- 
ing gaily. 

“Ah! so that’s Madame Neigeon,” I 
repeated. 


Then I examined her. It was a 
great pity that she was dark, for she 
struck me as being charming, not quite 
so tall as Berthe, but with a magni- 
ficent crown of black hair. Her eyes 
were both bright and soft. Her little 
nose, her finely modelled mouth, and 
her dimpled cheeks indicated a lively 
and yet thoughtful disposition. Such 
at least was my first impression. But 
my views became confused as I looked 
at her, for I soon saw her laughing more 
loudly and freely than even her friend. 

“Do you know Neigeon?” Félix asked 
me. 
“T? Not at all. My aunt is to in- 
troduce me to him.” 

“Oh! he’s a nullity, a downright 
fool,’ Félix  contiued. “Political 
mediocrity in all its perfection—one 
of those stop-gaps that are so useful 
in parliamentary government. As he 
does not possess two ideas of his own, 
and every prime minister can there- 
fore employ him, he figures in the most 
contradictory ministerial combinations.” 

“And his wife?” I asked. 

“His wife? Well, you see her. She 
is charming. If you want to obtain 
anything from him, pay court to his 
wife.” 


Félix affected some unwillingness to 


say anything further. But at last he 
gave me to understand that Madame 
Neigeon had made her husband’s for- 
tune, and continued watching over the 
home with a view to its prosperity. 
All Paris attributed lovers to her. 
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“And the fair lady?” I suddenly in- 
quired. 

“The fair lady,” Félix answered with- 
out the faintest show of feeling, ‘is Ma- 
dame Gaucheraud.” 

“She is a respectable woman, isn’t 
she?” 

“Oh! no doubt she’s respectable.” 

Félix assumed a serious demeanour, 
but was unable to preserve it. His 
smile appeared once more, and I even 
fancied that I could detect on his fea- 
tures an expression of conceit which 
annoyed me. The two women had 
doubtless noticed that we were occupy- 
ing ourselves with them, for they forced 
their laughter. I remained alone, a 
lady having led Félix away, and I spent 
the evening in comparing Madame Nei- 
geon with Madame Gaucheraud, feel- 
ing at once hurt and attracted, failing 
to understand things aright, and experi- 
encing the anxiety of a man who fears 
lest he may be guilty of some act of 
foolishness in venturing into a sphere 
of which he has no knowledge. 

“Neigeon hasn’t come; what a nuis- 
ance he is!” exclaimed my aunt when 
she again found me in the same cor- 
ner by the door. “But it’s always like 
that. True, it is barely midnight as 
yet, and his wife is still waiting for 
him.” 

I went round through the dining-room 
and took up a position at the other door 
of the salon. In this wise I found my- 
self behind the two ladies I have men- 
tioned. Just as I reached the spot I 
heard Berthe calling her friend “Louise.” 
That is a pretty name. Louise was 
not wearing a low dress, Under her 
heavy coils of hair I could only see a 
white strip of neck, but that glimpse 
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of whiteness seemed to me for a mo- 
ment to be far more fascinating than 
the exhibition which Berthe was making 
of her back. Then, however, I no 
longer knew what to think; they both 
seemed adorable, and in the perturbed 
state in which I found myself it ap- 
peared to me impossible to choose be- 
tween them. 

But my aunt was looking for me 
everywhere. It was already one 
o’clock. 

“Have you changed doors?” said she. 
“Well, he won’t come. Every evening 
that man Neigeon has to save France. 
At all events, I will introduce you to 
his wife before she leaves. And mind 
that you are amiable, for that is im- 
portant.” 

Without awaiting my answer the 
Countess placed me in front of Madame 
Neigeon, giving her my name and brief- 
ly acquainting her with my position. I 
felt rather awkward, and could scarce- 
ly find a few words. Louise waited 
with that smile of hers on her face, and 
then, seeing that I remained embar- 
rassed, she simply bowed. It seemed 
to me that Madame Gaucheraud was 
looking at me contemptuously. Both 
rose, however, and withdrew. In the 
antechamber, used as a cloak-room, a 
fit of wild merriment came over them. 
However, their free and easy, bold, 
masculine ways astonished nobody but 
me. As they passed, the other men 
drew back and bowed to them with a 
commingling of extreme politeness and 
social goodfellowship which stupefied 
me. 

Félix offered me a seat in his cab. 
But I escaped from him, for I wished 
to be alone; and I did not hail any 


driver, for it pleased me to go on foot 
through the silence and solitude of the 
streets. I felt feverish, just as one feels 
at the approach of some severe illness. 
Was a passion springing up within me? 
Like the travelers who pay tribute to 
new climes, I was about to be sorely 
tried by the atmosphere of Paris. 


CHAPTER II 
LOUISE 


Ir was only this afternoon that I 
met those ladies again, this time at the 
Salon de Peinture, which, it so hap- 
pened, opened to-day. I confess that 
I knew I should meet them there, and 
that it would be very difficult for me 
to pronounce an opinion on the value 
of the three or four thousand paintings 
before which I promenaded for four 
successive hours. Félix had promised 
me yesterday that he would call for 
me about noon; we were to lunch at 
a restaurant in the Champs-Elysées 
and then repair to the Salon. 

I have reflected a great deal since 
the Countess’s soirée took place, but 
I must own that reflection has not 
brought me much enlightenment. How 
strange a world is Parisian society, at 
once so polished and so corrupt! Iam 
not a rigid moralist, but none the less 
I feel embarrassed) when I think of 
the fearful things that I heard men 
saying to one another in my aunt’s 
drawing-room. If one was to believe 
their muttered comments, more than 
half the women present were disreput- 
able. How was one to tell the truth 
amidst all those assertions? I had at 
first thought that, in spite of all my 
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father had said on the subject, my 
aunt really received a very question- 
able set. But Félix asserted that things 
were just the same in most Parisian 
drawing-rooms. Ladies, even the most 
severely inclined among them, were 
compelled to show a great deal of toler- 
ance lest they should find their houses 
forsaken. Then, my first feeling of 
revolt having calmed down, I simply 
felt an impulse to snatch at the facile 
pleasures placed within my reach. 

For the last four days I had never 
awoke in my little flat in the Rue 
Laffitte without thinking of Louise and 
' Berthe, as I familiarly called them. A 
singular phenomenon was at work with- 
in me; I ended by confounding them 
together. I was now certain that Félix 
was Berthe’s lover, but this, instead 
of wounding my feelings, seemed a kind 
of encouragement, and though my 
thoughts and plans remained very 
vague, I was convinced that I had only 
to choose between Berthe and Louise 
to become the master of one or the 
other. 

When we entered the first gallery of 
the Fine Art show I was amazed at 
the great crowd that was stifling there. 
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“The Devil,’ muttered Félix; “we 
are rather late. We shall have to use 
our elbows.” 


It was a very mixed throng of artists, 
bourgeois and society people. In the 
midst of overcoats badly brushed, and 
frockcoats black and gloomy, there 


were many light gowns, those spring ~ 


Paris gowns which look so gay with 
their soft silk and their bright trim- 
mings. And I was particularly de- 
lighted by the quiet assurance of the 
women, who cut through the thickest 
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of the throng without even a thought 
of their trains, whose waves of lace 
always ended by effecting a passage. 
In this wise they went from one pic- 
ture to another as if they were simply 
crossing their drawing-rooms. Only 
Parisiennes can thus retain a goddess- 
like serenity in a public crush, as if 
the words they hear, and the contact 
they have to put up with, could not 
possibly reach and soil them. For a 
moment I watched one lady who Félix 
told me was the Duchesse d’A : 
She was accompanied by two daugh- 
ters of from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age; and the three of them exam- 
ined a ‘Leda’ without so much as blink- 
ing, whilst a party of young painters 
behind them made merry over the pic- 
ture with the greatest freedom of lan- 
guage. 
But Félix turned into the left-hand 
galleries, a succession of large square 
rooms where the crowd was less com- 
pact. A white light fell from the 
glazed roof, a crude light softened by 
linen hangings. The dust raised by 
the tramping of the people set, as it 
were, some slight smoke above the sea 
of heads. The women needed to be 
very pretty to bear the effect of that 
light, that uniform tone, with which the 
paintings on the four surrounding walls 
contrasted violently. There one per- 
ceived an extraordinary medley of 
colours, reds, yellows and blues all 
clashing and running riot amidst the 
bright gold of the picture-frames. It 
was becoming very warm. Some bald- 
headed gentlemen with polished glis- 
tening craniums puffed as they walked 
about, hat in hand. Every nose was 
raised upward, There was quite a 
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crush in front of certain canvases. And 
one incessantly heard the tramping of 
feet over the floor boards, accompanied 
by a vague, endless clamour like the 
roaring of waves. 

“Ah!” Félix suddenly remarked to 
me, “‘there’s the big affair that folks 
talk so much about.” 

People stood, five rows deep, in con- 
_templation before “the big affair.” 
There were ladies with glasses, artists 
talking spitefully, and a tall lean gentle- 
man taking notes. But I scarcely gave 
a glance in that direction, for in a 
neighbouring room I had caught sight 
of two ladies leaning against the hand- 
rail and inquisitively examining a little 
picture on the line. At first there was 
but a flash of thick black tresses and 
a mass of fair fluffy hair, showing under 
stylish hats. Then this vision van- 
ished; a wave of the crowd, a sea of 
heads hid both ladies from my view. 
But I could have sworn to them. After 
taking a few steps, I again caught sight 
now of the fair hair, now of the black 
tresses between the ever-moving heads 
in front of me. I said nothing to 
Félix; I contented myself with leading 
him into the next room, manceuvring 
in such wise that it might seem as if 
he were the first to recognise the ladies. 
Had he already noticed them, as I had 
done? I almost believed so, for he 
gave me a glance full of delicate irony. 

“Ah! what a fortunate meeting!” he 
exclaimed as he bowed. 

The ladies turned and smiled. I 
awaited the effect of this second inter- 
view; it was decisive. Madame Nei- 
geon quite upset me with a mere glance 
of her black eyes, whereas I seemed 
to be simply meeting a friend again 
in the person of Madame Gaucheraud. 
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This time, then, it was the lightning 
flash. She— Madame Neigeon — was 
wearing a small yellow hat trimmed 
with a branch of glycine, and her gown 
was of mauve silk with trimmings of 
straw-coloured satin, the whole form- 
ing a very soft yet showy toilette. 
However, it was only later that I really 
scrutinised her. At the first moment 
she appeared to me in a blaze of light, 
as if she scattered sunbeams around 
her. 

But Félix was talking. ‘Nothing re- 
markable, eh?” said he; “I have seen 
nothing yet.” 

“Tt is the same, mon Dieu, as it is 
every year,’ Berthe declared. 

Then, turning towards the wall, she 
added: “Look at this little painting 
which Louise discovered. The gown is 
so beautifully done! Madame de 
Rochetaillé wore one exactly like it at 
the ball at the Elysée.” 

“Yes,” murmured Louise, “only the 
ruches fell squarewise over the tablier.” 

They again studied the little picture, 
which represented a lady standing be- 
fore a boudoir mantelpiece, reading a 
letter. The painting seemed to me 
very commonplace, but somehow I felt 
full of sympathy for the painter. 

“Why, where is he?” suddenly asked 
Berthe, as she looked around her. ‘He 
loses us at every dozen yards!” 

She was speaking of her husband. 

“Oh! Gaucheraud is over yonder,” 
quietly exclaimed Félix, who could see 
everybody. “He is looking at that big 
Christ in sugar-candy, hanging from a 
gingerbread cross.” 

In a peaceful, disinterested way the 
husband with his hands behind him was 
indeed making the round of the room 
on his own account. On catching sight 
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of us he came up tO shake hands, and 
said in his jovial fashion: ‘“‘There’s a 
Crucifixion yonder which shows remark- 
able religious sentiment. Have you 
noticed it?” 

The ladies, however, were walking 
on. We followed them with Gaucher- 
aud, His presence authorised us to 
accompany them. We spoke of Mon- 
sieur Neigeon, who would no doubt 
look in at the show if he could only 
escape early enough from a committee 
meeting, at which he was to give the 
Government’s opinion on a very im- 
portant question. Gaucheraud mean- 
time took possession of me with many 
expressions of friendship. This embar- 
rassed me, for it was necessary that I 
should answer him. Félix smiled, and 
gently nudged my elbow, but I failed 
to understand him. For his part, 
profiting by the fact that I was keeping 
the fat man occupied, he walked on in 
front with the ladies. I only caught 
snatches of their conversation. 

“So you are going to the Variétés 
this evening?” 

“Yes, I have taken a corner box; the 
piece is said to be amusing. . . . I shall 
take you, Louise—Oh! JI insist on it.” 

And further on: 

“So now the season is over. The 
opening of the Salon is the final Par- 
isian solemnity.” 

“But you forget the races!” 

“Ah! yes, I’ve an idea of going to 
the races at Maisons-Laffitte. It’s a 
very pretty place, I’m told.” 

Meantime Gaucheraud was talking to 
me about Le Boquet, a superb estate, 
said he, the value of which had been 
more than doubled by my father. I 
could tell that he was bent on flattery. 
But I barely listened to him. I was 
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stirred to the depths of my being each 
time that Louise’s long train brushed 
against me, as she suddenly stopped be- 
fore some picture. Under her black 
hair, her white neck looked as delicate 
as a child’s. However, she retained her 
masculine ways, which somewhat an- 
noyed me. A great many people bowed 
to her, and she laughed at them and at- 
tracted general attention by her out- 
bursts of gaiety and the quick motions 
of her skirts. On two occasions she 
turned around and looked at me fixedly. 
I walked on as in a dream; I could 
not say how many hours I followed 
her in this fashion, dazed by Gaucher- 
aud’s chatter and the leagues of paint- 
ings which spread out on right and left. 
I only knew that towards the end we 
were all chewing dust, and that for my 
own part I felt horribly fatigued, 
whereas the women bore up and smiled 
with all bravery. 

At six o’clock Félix carried me off to 


dinner. And at dessert he suddenly 
exclaimed: “I’ve got to thank you.” 

“What for?” I asked him in great 
surprise. 


“Why, for the delicacy you have 
shown in not paying court to Madame 
Gaucheraud. So you prefer dark 
women?” 

I’ could not help flushing, but he 
hastily added: “Oh! I don’t desire 
your confidence. You must have no- 
ticed that I abstained from intervening. 
In my opinion, a man ought to make 


-his apprenticeship in life alone.” 


He was no longer smiling, but wore 
a serious, friendly air. 

“So you think ” T began. 

“T think nothing,” he answered. “Do 
as you fancy. You. will soon see how 
things turn out.” 
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I regarded this remark as a piece of 
encouragement. Félix had reverted to 
his ironical tone, and lightly, as if jest- 
ing, he pretended that Gaucheraud 
would have liked to see me fall in love 
with his wife. 

“Oh! you don’t know the beggar! 
You didn’t understand why he flung 
himself so eagerly on your neck. The 
fact is that his uncle’s influence is 
declining in your district, and if he had 
to face another election he would be 
heartily glad of your father’s support. 
Well, as you can understand, I felt 
frightened directly I saw that you 
might be useful to him, for he has used 
me up already.” 

“But that’s 
claimed. 

“Why abominable?” Félix resumed 
in so quiet a fashion that I could not 
tell whether he was in earnest or not. 
“When a woman is bound to have 
friends, it is just as well that they 
should prove useful to the home.” 

On rising from table Félix talked of 
going to the Variétés. I had seen the 
piece there two days previously; but I 
dissembled, and expressed a keen de- 
sire to become acquainted with it. And 
what a charming evening we spent; 
The ladies happened to be in a corner 
box quite close to our stalls. On turn- 
ing my head I could read on Louise’s 
features the pleasure she took in the 
actors’ jests. A couple of evenings 
previously I had found those jests idi- 
otic. But they no longer offended me; 
I enjoyed them, since they seemed to 
foster a kind of complicity between 
Louise and myself. It was a very 
broad piece, and it was at the most 
questionable passages that she laughed 
the loudest. Whenever our eyes met 


abominable!” I ex- 
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amidst the laughter she refrained from 
lowering them. I could not help think- 
ing that the piece helped on my inter- 
ests. Truth to tell, the whole house 
enjoyed itself; many women in the 
balcony stalls laughed outright, with- 
out even indulging in any fan play by 
way of hiding their blushes. 

We went to pay our respects to the 
ladies during one of the entr’actes. 
Gaucheraud had just gone out, so we 
were able to sit down. The box was 
very gloomy, and I could feel Louise 
near me. Her skirts were spread out, 
and at a sudden movement she made 
they quite covered my knees. It was 
entrancing to be thus near her. That 
contact seemed to me like a first, secret 
avowal, which bound us one to the 
other. 


CHAPTER III 
A BARGAIN 


Ten days have now gone by. Félix 
has disappeared, and I can devise no 
pretext that might bring me and 
Madame Neigeon together again. My 
only resource is to buy five or six daily 
papers in which I read her husband’s 
name. He intervened lately in a seri- 
ous debate in the Chamber, and de- 
livered a speech about which people 
are still talking. At any other time 
that speech would have bored me to 
death, but nowadays it interests me, 
because it seems as if I could distin- 
guish Louise’s white neck and black 
tresses behind all the verbose phrase- 
ology. I have even had a violent dis- 
cussion about Monsieur Neigeon— 
whose incapacity I defended—with a 
gentleman whom I scarcely know. The 
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malicious attacks of the newspapers 
quite upset me. That man is an im- 
becile, no doubt, but then this only 
proves the superior intelligence of his 
wife, if indeed it be true, as people 
say, that she has been the good fairy 
to whom he owes his fortune. 

During these ten days of vain im- 
patience and fruitless rambles I have 
called quite five times on my aunt, ever 
in the hope of some piece of good luck, 
some unforeseen meeting. On the oc- 
casion of my last call I managed to 
displease the countess so seriously that 
it will be a long time before I shall 
dare to return to her house. She had 
taken it into her head to procure me 
an appointment in the diplomatic ser- 
vice by Monsieur Neigeon’s influence; 
and her stupefaction was intense when 
I refused the offer on account of my 
political opinions. The worst was that 
I accepted it originally, that is, before 
I had fallen in love with Louise, and 
had come to the conclusion that I could 
not decently accept any favours from 
her husband’s hands. 

My aunt, who had no notion of the 
motives of delicacy which actuated me, 
expressed profound astonishment at 
what she called my childish capricious- 
ness. Did not many Legitimists, who 
were quite as scrupulous as myself, rep- 
resent the Republic abroad? she asked. 
Indeed, diplomacy was the refuge of 
the Legitimists. They filled the em- 
bassies and rendered useful service to 
the good cause by keeping possession 
of high positions which the Republicans 
envied them. 

I was, for good reasons, greatly em- 
barrassed as to how I might answer my 
aunt, and at last I sought a refuge in 
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ridiculous rigidity of principles, where- 
upon my aunt ended by calling me a 
fool, for she felt all the more furious 
since she had already mentioned the 
affair to Monsieur Neigeon. But no 
matter! At all events, Louise will 
never have cause to think that I court 
her simply in order to secure a berth 
from the Government. 

People would laugh at me if I were 
to relate through what a strange succes- 
sion of feelings I have passed during 
the last ten days. At first I felt con- 
vinced that Louise had noticed the emo- 
tion with which she inspired me, and 
that it was not displeasing to her. Thus 
conquest on my part seemed quite pos- 
sible. But on reflection I began to 
doubt all this. Surely I must be a fool 
to think that a woman would throw 
herself at my head so openly and quick- 
ly. Madame Neigeon could have no 
thought of me. It was quite possible 
that she had already had lovers, but 
assuredly any intrigue in which she had 
engaged had been a far more intricate 
affair than this. There must be a great 
distance between such a woman as I 
had dreamt of, a creature of mere ele- 
mentary passions and instincts, and an 
artful Parisienne, expert in conceal- 
ment, such as Louise doubtless was. 

Thus she seemed to escape me en- 
tirely. Ino longer saw her, I no longer 
knew even if it were indeed true that 
I had spent five minutes with her in 
a gloomy box in a theatre, feeling her 
palpitate beside me. And I became 
very wretched—to such a point, in fact, 
that for a moment I thought of hurry- 
ing back to Le Boquet and shutting my- 
self up there. 

But on the day before yesterday there 
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came to me an idea which I was aston- 
ished at not having had before. It was 
to attend a sitting of the Chamber. 
Perhaps Monsieur Neigeon would speak, 
perhaps his wife would be there. But 
it was written that I was not yet to set 
eyes upon that singular man. Though 
it had been decided that he should 
speak, he did not even put in an ap- 
pearance. It was related that he had 
been detained by some committee bus- 
iness at the Senate. On the other hand, 
as I was sitting. down in the rear of 
one of the galleries I experienced keen 
emotion, for I perceived Madame 
Gaucheraud in the front row of the 
gallery facing me. She saw me and 
looked at me with a smile. Louise, 
alas! was not with her. My delight 
fell. On leaving, however, I contrived 
to meet Madame Gaucheraud in a pas- 
sage. She displayed a familiar man- 
ner. Félix had certainly spoken to her 
about me. 

“Have you been absent from Paris?” 
she inquired. 

I remained speechless, indignant at 
such a question. Absent! when I had 
been scouring the city so furiously! 

“Well, one meets you nowhere!” she 
resumed. “The last reception at the 
Ministry was superb, and the Horse 
Show was marvellous.” 

Then, noticing my expression of de- 
spair, she began to laugh. 

“Well, till to-morrow,” she said, as 
she walked away. “We shall see you 
over yonder, shan’t we?” 

I answered “Yes” in a stupid fashion, 
never daring to ask a question for fear 
that I might again hear her laugh. She 
had turned\around, and looked at me 
with a malicious expression, ‘“Come,” 


she murmured, in the discreet tone of 
a friend who had some pleasant surprise 
in store for one. 

A wild impulse came upon me to run 
off after her and question her. But 
she had already turned into another 
passage, and [ bitterly reproached my- 
self with my foolish pride, which had 
prevented me from acknowledging my 
ignorance. I was certainly quite ready’ 
to go “yonder;” but where might 
“yonder” be? The vagueness of the 
appointment tortured me, and at the 
same time I felt ashamed at not know- 
ing what everybody else seemed to 
know. In the evening I hastened to 
Félix’s rooms, with the view of skil- 
fully extracting from him the infornga- 
tion which I needed. But Félix was 
not at home. Then, in my grief, I 
plunged into the perusal of the news- 
papers, selecting those which gave the 
mostesociety news, and striving to guess, 
amengst the announcements for the 
merrow, what spot Je bon ton would 
select as a meeting-place. But my per- 
plexity increased, for all sorts of func- 
tions were announced: an exhibition of 
paintings by some of the old masters, 
a charity bazaar at a big club, a mus- 
ical mass at Sainte-Clotilde, a general 
rehearsal, two concerts, the veil-taking 
of an aristocratic novice, without men- 
tioning horse races in all sorts of direc- 
tions. How could a new arrival in 
Paris, a provincial conscious of his 
shortcomings, hope to arrive at the 
truth amidst such confusion! JI under- 
stood perfectly well that the proper 
thing was to attend one of those func- 
tions, but which one was it, O heaven? 
Finally, at the risk of wandering about 
all day consumed with vain impatience 
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if I were mistaken, I dared to make a 
choice. It occurred to me that I had 
heard the ladies speak of the races at 
Maisons-Laffitte, and, an inspiration 
coming to me, I resolved to repair 
thither. This decision taken, I began 
to feel calmer. 

What a delightful stretch of country 
is that formed by the environs of 
Paris! I was not acquainted with 
Maisons-Laffitte, which charmed me 
with its houses so gay of aspect, built 
on a slope which borders the Seine. 
Now that we have reached the first 
days of May, the apple-trees, which are 
all white, look like big bouquets amidst 
the tender greenery of poplar and elm. 


At first, however, I quite lost my 
bearings between the walls and the 
quick-set hedges, for I was unwilling 
to ask anybody the way. On seeing a 
great many people take the same train 
I had felt overjoyed, but the ladies 
were not there, and as I scanned the 
passers-by in Maisons-Laffitte itself my 
heart contracted. I was really losing 
myself alongside the Seine, beyond all 
the houses, when all at once keen emo- 
tion brought me to a standstill, near a 
big tuft of nettles. A group of people, 
still some fifty yards away, was slowly 
coming towards me, and I recognized 
Louise and Berthe. Gaucheraud and 
Félix, those inseparables, followed them 
at a distance of a few paces. So J had 
guessed rightly! This filled me with 
pride. But my emotion was so great 
that I behaved like a nincompoop. I 
hid myself behind the tall clump of 
nettles, full of a nameless shame, dread- 
ing lest I should appear ridiculous. 
When Louise passed, the hem of her 
skirt brushed against the bushes, How- 
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ever, I at once realised the folly of 
my first impulse. And so I made all 
haste to cut across the fields, and as 
the others reached a bend in the road 
I came up in the most natural manner 
possible—like a man, indeed, who think- 
ing himself alone is yielding to the 
dreamy mood inspired by the open air. 

“Oh! is it you?” cried Gaucheraud. 

I bowed, affecting extreme surprise. 
We all raised exclamations and shook 
hands. But Félix laughed in his singu- 
lar fashion, whilst Berthe positively 
winked at me, thereby establishing addi- 
tional complicity between us. As we 
walked on, I remained for a few seconds 
with her, behind the others. 


“So you have come?” she said to me 
gaily, in an undertone. 

And without giving me time to an- 
swer, she began to jest, saying that I 
was very happy in still being so young. 
I felt that I had an ally in her; it 
seemed to me that she would have been 
well pleased to help me with her friend. 
Then as Félix turned round to inquire, 
“What are you laughing about?” she 
replied in all tranquillity: “Oh, Mon- 
sieur de Vaugelade has been telling me 
of his journey in the company of a 
whole family of English tourists.” 

Gaucheraud, however, had again 
taken Félix by the arm, and was leading 
him off as if to avoid troubling my 
téte-d-téte with his wife. I remained 
between her and Louise, and spent a 
most entrancing hour on the shady road 
which followed the banks of the Seine. 
Louise was wearing a light silk gown, 
and her sunshade with its pink lining 
steeped her face in a warm, shadowless 
glow. Here in the country there was 
more freedom than ever in her demean- 
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our; she talked in a loud voice, and 
looked me full in the face whilst re- 
plying to Berthe, who turned the con- 
versation to rather venturesome sub- 
jects with a pertinacity which greatly 
struck me later on. 

“Give Madame Neigeon your arm,” 
she ended by saying to me. “You are 
certainly not gallant; you can surely 
see that she is tired.” 

I offered Louise my arm and she leant 
on it at once. Then, Berthe having 
joined her husband and Félix, we two 
remained together more than forty 
paces behind. The road ascended the 
slope, and we walked very slowly. 
Down below flowed the Seine between 
meadows stretching out like carpets of 
green velvet. There was a long slen- 
der island, too, intersected by two 
bridges, over which the trains rushed 
with a noise like distant thunder. Then 
across the water there was a vast cul- 
tivated plain stretching to Mont Valér- 
ien, whose grey buildings could be seen 
amidst a dust of sunshine on the very 
fringe of the sky. But what affected 
me almost to tears was an odour of 
springtide, spreading all around us as 
it rose from the herbage on either 
side of the road. 


“Shall you soon go back to Le Bo- 
quet?” Louise asked me. 

I was foolish enough to answer ‘“‘No,” 
for I did not foresee that she would 
add: ‘Ah! that’s annoying, for next 
week we are going to Les Mireaux, my 
husband’s property, which is only some 
two leagues from your place, and my 
husband meant to ask you to call and 
see us there.” 

At this I began to stammer that 
my father might possibly recall me 


sooner than I had expected. It had 
seemed to me that I could feel her 
arm pressing my own. Was she giving 
me an assignation, then? With the 
ideas that I had formed of this Par- 
isienne, so free and coquettish in her 
ways, I at once built up a perfect ro- 
mance: an intrigue in the country, a 
whole month of passion under the trees. 
Yes, it was doubtless thus; she found 
in me the qualities of a young squire, 
and would grant me her love amidst 
suitable surroundings. 


“T have to scold you,’ she suddenly 
resumed, assuming an affectionate, al- 
most maternal manner. 

“How is that?” I murmured. 

“Yes, your aunt has spoken to me 
about you. It seems that you will not 
accept anything from us. That is very 
discourteous. Why do you refuse—tell 
me?” 

I blushed again; I was on the point 
of making a declaration, of exclaiming, 
“T refuse because I love you.” But she 
made a gesture as if she understood 
my intention and wished me to remain 
silent. And then she added with a 
laugh: “If you are proud, if you wish 
to render service for service, we will 
willingly accept your protection over 
yonder. You know that a General 
Councillor has to be elected. My hus- 
band is a candidate, but he fears defeat, 
which in our position would be very 
unpleasant. Will you help us?” 

It was impossible to be more charm- 
ing. That election story seemed to me 
to be a mere pretext devised by a 
clever woman to enable us to meet 
again in the country. 

“But certainly Tl help you,” I an- 
swered, 
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’ “And if you succeed in getting my 
husband returned, it is understood that 
he in his turn will give you a helping 
hand.” 

“Tt is a bargain.” 

“Yes, a bargain.” 


She offered me her little hand, and I 
tapped it, as the custom goes, by way 
of sealing our agreement. We made 
merry together. It really seemed to me 
most delightful. We had passed the last 
of the trees, the sunlight streamed down 
on the crest of the hill, and we walked 
on, silent, amidst the great heat. But 
of course that imbecile Gaucheraud 
must come to disturb that quivering 
silence under the flaming sky. He had 
heard us mention the General Council, 
and he gave me no more peace, but 
began to tell me all about his uncle, 
and to manceuvre for an introduction 
to my father. At last we reached the 
race ground. They found the races 
superb. For my part, I stood all the 
time behind Louise, looking at her deli- 
cate neck. And how delightful was the 
return homeward after a sudden show- 
er! Beneath the rain the greenery had 
become softer still, the leaves and the 
earth sent forth a delightful smell, the 
very scent of love. Louise half closed 
her eyes, as if tired and penetrated by 
all. the voluptuousness of spring-time. 

“Remember our bargain,” she said to 
me at the railway station, as she entered 
her carriage which was waiting there. 
“At Les Mireaux in a fortnight’s time, 
eh?” 

I pressed the hand she offered and 
TI fear that I must have been a 
little rough, as for the first time I 
saw her become grave, with two little 
creases as of displeasure about her lips. 
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But Berthe still seemed bent on en- 
couraging me to be bold, and Félix re- 
tained his enigmatical smile, whilst 
Gaucheraud slapped me on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, “At Les Mdareaux in a fort- 
night, Monsieur de Vaugelade. We 
shall all be there.” 
The devil take him! 


CHAPTER IV 
NEWS 


I HAVE just come back from Les 
Mireaux, and such contradictory ideas 
and impressions fill my mind that it is 
needful I should recapitulate the day 
I have spent with Louise in order to 
arrive at a clear opinion. 


Although the estate of Les Madreaux 
is only two leagues from Le Boquet, I 
knew little of that part of our district. 
Our own shooting is in the direction of 
Gommerville, and, as a rather long 
round has to be made to cross the little 
Béage river, I had not gone there a 
dozen times in my life. Yet the slope 
is delightful, with its climbing road 
edged by big walnut-trees. Then, after 
reaching the plateau you dip down 
again, and Les Mireaux lies at the en- 
try of a dale, whose slopes soon con- 
tract into a narrow gorge. The house, a 
square building of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is of no great importance, but the 
grounds are magnificent, with their 
broad lawns and the snatch of forest 
Jand at the far end—such a tangle of 
trees that the very paths are barred by 
the branches. 


When I arrived on horseback two big 
dogs greeted me with a prolonged bark- 
ing and jumping. At the end of the 
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avenue I caught sight of a white spot. 
It was Louise in a light gown and a 
straw hat. She did not come down to 
meet me, but remained motionless and 
smiling on the large flight of steps that 
leads to the hall. It was nine o’clock 
at the latest. 

“Ah, how nice of you!” she called 
to me; “you, at all events are an early 
riser. I am the only one up at the 
chateau, as you see.” 

I complimented her, saying that for 
a Parisienne she was really courageous. 
But she added with a laugh: “It is true 
that I have only been here five days. 
T would get up with the chickens the 
first mornings. Only, as soon as the 
second week arrives, I gradually relapse 
into my sluggardly ways and end by 
coming down at ten o’clock, the same 
as in Paris. This morning, however, I 
am still a country woman.” 

I had never seen her looking so 
charming. In her haste to leave her 
room she had negligently knotted her 
hair, and slipped into the first morning 
wrap she found. And with her eyes 
still moist with sleep and her cheeks 
quite fresh she seemed a young’ girl 
again. Some little locks of hair were 
waving over her neck, and whenever 


her broad sleeves gaped I could see- 


her bare arms as far as the elbows. 


“Do you know where I was going?” 
she resumed. “Well, I was going to 
inspect a screen of convolvuli on that 
arbour yonder. It is marvellous, it 
seems, when the sun has not yet closed 
the flowers. The gardener told me 
of it, and as I missed the sight yes- 
terday, I don’t want to do so to-day. 
You will come with me, won’t you?” 

I felt a great inclination to offer 
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her my arm, but I understood in time 
that it would be ridiculous. She ran 
on like a school-girl enjoying a holi- 
day. On reaching the arbour she gave 
a cry of admiration. From aloft hung 
quite a drapery of convolvuli, a shower 
of little bells, pearly with dew, and of 
delicate hues ranging from vivid rose 
colour to violet and pale blue. The 
whole suggested one of those phantasies 
of exquisite grace and strangeness that 
one finds in Japanese albums. 


“This is one’s reward when one gets 
up early,” said Louise merrily. 


Then she sat down under the arbour, 
and on seeing that she drew back her 
skirts to make a little room, I ven- 
tured to place myself beside her. I 
was in a state of keen emotion, for 
the thought had come to me of bring- 
ing matters to a crisis by catching her 
round the waist and kissing her on the 
neck. I felt well enough that such 
roughness was better suited to a young 
lieutenant dealing with a housemaid, 
but I could think of nothing else. I 
don’t know whether Louise understood 
what was passing in my mind; but 
though she did not get up, her face 
assumed a very grave expression. 

“First of all, shall we talk of our 
business?” she said. 

There was a buzzing in my ears, 
but I tried to listen to her. It was 
dim and rather cold in the arbour. 
Sparks of golden sunshine came in here 
and there between the foliage of the 
convolvuli, and on Louise’s white wrap 
they looked like golden flies, golden in- 
sects, settling there. 

“Well, what is the position?” she 
asked me with the air of an accomplice, 

I thereupon told her of the singular 
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change which I had noticed at my 
‘father’s. He, who for ten years had 
never ceased railing at the new state 
of things and had forbidden me to 
serve the Republic, had now given me 
to understand, on the very evening of 
my return, that a young man of my 
age owed duty to his country. I sus- 
pected my aunt of having effected this 
conversion. Some women must have 
been set on him. Louise smiled as 
she listened, and she ended by saying: 
“T met Monsieur de Vaugelade three 
days ago at a neighbouring chateau 
where I was making a call. We had 
a little conversation.” 


Then she quickly added: “You know 
that the election for the General Coun- 
cil will take place next Sunday. You 
must start on your campaign at once. 
With your father’s help my husband’s 
success will be certain.” 

“Ts Monsieur Neigeon here?” I in- 
quired after some slight hesitation. 

“Ves; he arrived last night. But 
you won’t see him this morning, for 
he has gone off in the direction of 
Gommerville to take déjeuner with a 
friend, a landowner who has a good 
deal of influence.” 


She rose up, but I remained seated 
for yet another moment, deeply re- 
gretting that I had not kissed her on 
the neck, for never should I again 
find such a dim little nook and such 
an early propitious hour. It was too 
late now, and I understood so _thor- 
oughly that I should simply make her 
laugh by falling at her feet on the 
damp ground, that I put off my de- 
claration till a more favourable mo- 
ment. 

Besides, I had just perceived Gauch- 
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eraud’s bulky silhouette at the end 
of the path. On seeing Louise and 
myself come out of the arbour he gave 
a little sneer. Then he expressed as- 
tonishment at our courage in rising so 
early. For his part, he had only just 
come down. 


“And Berthe?” Louise asked him; 
“did she sleep well?” 

“Well, I really don’t know,” he an- 
swered; “I haven’t seen her yet.” 

Then, noticing my astonishment, he 
explained that his wife had a head- 
ache for the whole day whenever she 
was disturbed in the morning. And 
he added that they had long found it 
most convenient to have separate 
rooms, one for him and one for her. 
I must confess that this gave me food 
for thought. I recalled all manner of 
stories that I had heard and read of 
Parisiennes in country houses, and 
when I saw Berthe and my friend Félix 
come together out of the hall, I could 
not help thinking that my surmises 
might be true. 

I shook hands-with Félix; and, I can 
hardly account for it, but by the smile 
which Louise and Berthe exchanged 
whilst Gaucheraud stood by, quietly 
whistling, the idea occurred to me that 
Louise was not ignorant of the matter 
I have referred to. And more than 
ever now I regretted not having kissed 
her while we were in the dim little 
arbour. 

We had déjeuner at eleven o'clock. 
After the meal Gaucheraud took him- 
self off for his siesta. He had un- 
bosomed himself to me, telling me 
that he feared he might not be suc- 
cessful at the next elections, and that 
he proposed remaining three weeks in 
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the district in the hope of gaining sup- 
port. Thus, after staying with his 
uncle, he had desired to spend a few 
days at Les Mireaux in order to show 
everybody that he was on the best of 
terms with the Neigeons, for this, in 
his opinion, might win him a good 
many votes. I understood that he was 
also extremely desirous of being in- 
vited to my father’s. Unfortunately, 
it seemed that I did not care for fair- 
haired women. 

I spent a very gay afternoon with 
the ladies and Félix. Chateau life, with 
Parisian graces frolicking in the open 
air amidst the sunshine of early sum- 
mer, is really charming. The drawing- 
room spreads out over the lawns. It 
is no longer the winter drawing-room, 
where you are virtually cooped up, 
where the women in low dresses ply 
their fans while the men in black swal- 
low-tails stand up alongside the walls. 
It is a kind of holiday drawing-room, 
with women in light garb scampering 
freely hither and thither, while the 
men in their short jackets show them- 
selves amiable and natural: a setting 
aside, as it were, of society etiquette, 
a familiarity which banishes the bore- 
dom of the stereotyped conversation 
that one hears at the winter gatherings. 
Nevertheless, I must confess that the 
behaviour of the ladies still surprised 
me, reared as I was in the provinces 
among pious folk. When we took 
coffee on the terrace after déjeuner, 
Louise allowed herself a cigarette, and 
Berthe talked slang in the most natural 
manner possible. Later on they took 
themselves off amidst a great rustling 
of skirts, and one heard them laughing 
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in the distance, and calling one another, 
full of a flightiness which greatly dis- 
turbed me. It is foolish to own it, 
but these manners, so novel to one like 
myself, made me hope that Louise 
would give me an early assignation. 
As for Félix, he quietly went on smok- 
ing cigarettes, but at times I caught 
him looking at me in his almost sar- 
castic way. 

At half-past four I spoke of leaving. 
But Louise immediately protested: 
“No, no; you can’t go yet. I shall 
keep you to dinner. My husband will 
certainly come back, and then you will 
see him. Really, now, I must intro- 
duce you to him.” 

I explained to her that my father 
was expecting me. I was compelled to 
be present at a dinner he was giving 
at Le Boquet, and with a laugh I con- 
tinued: “It is an election dinner; I 
have got to work for you.” 

“Oh! in that case,” said she, “make 
haste. And if you succeed, you know, 
come for your reward.” 

It seemed to me that she blushed as 
she spoke those words. Did she simply 
refer to the appointment in the diplo- 
matic service which my father is urg- 
ing me to accept? I thought I might 
attribute another meaning to her words, 
and no doubt I assumed a very con- 
ceited air, for all at once, for the 
second time, I saw her become very 
grave, with those little creases about 
the lips which gave her such an ex- 
pression of proud displeasure. 

But I had no time to reflect upon 
that sudden change of expression. As 
I was starting a little conveyance drew 
up before the house steps. I already 
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imagined that the husband had return- 
ed. But there were only two children, 
a little girl about five, and a little boy 
of four, in the vehicle, accompanied 
by a maid. They stretched out their 
arms and laughed, and as soon as they 
could spring to the ground they threw 
themselves among Louise’s skirts. She 
kissed them on the hair. 

“Whose pretty children are these?” 
I asked. 


“Why, mine,” she replied with an air 
of surprise. 
Hers! I cannot express in words 


what a blow that simple answer dealt 
me. It seemed to me as if she were all 
at once escaping from me, as if those 
little beings with puny hands were dig- 
ging an impassable abyss between her 
and me. What! she was a mother, and 
I had known nothing of it! I could 
not restrain the cry: “So you have 
children?” 

“No doubt,” she quietly responded. 
“They went to see their godmother, 
two leagues from here, this morning. 
Allow me to introduce them, Monsieur 
Lucien, Madamoiselle Marguerite.” 

The little ones smiled at me. I must 
have looked very stupid. No, I could 
not accustom myself to the idea of it. 
It upset all my notions. I went off 
with my head in a whirl, and even at 
this moment I don’t know what to 
think. I see Louise in the arbour 
draped with convolvuli, and I see her 
kissing the hair of Lucien and Mar- 
guerite. Decidedly, those Parisiennes 
are far too intricate for provincials 
like me. I must get to sleep. I will 
try to understand things to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER V 
A LESSON 


Tuts is the finish of my adventure. 
Oh, what a lesson! But let me try to 
relate things calmly. 

Last Sunday Monsieur Neigeon was 
elected as General Councillor. After 
the counting of the votes it became evi- 
dent that without our support he 
would have failed. My father, who, 
for his part, has seen Monsieur Neig- 
eon, gave me to understand that a man 
of such utter mediocrity was not to 
be feared. Besides, it was a question 
of beating a Radical candidate. How- 
ever, after dinner in the evening the 
old Adam reappeared in my father and 
he contented himself with saying to 
me: 

“All that is not very clean business. 
But everybody repeated to me that I 
was working for you. Well, do what 
you think fit. For me the only course 
left is to take myself off, for I no 
longer understand things.’ 

On the Monday and Tuesday I hest- 
tated about going to Les Mareaux. It 
seemed to me that it would be bad 
taste to go in search of thanks so 
quickly. The thought of the children 
no longer inconvenienced me. I had 
persuaded myself that there was very 
little motherliness about Louise. Be- 
sides, did not people say in our part of 
the country that the Parisiennes never 


allowed children to interfere with their 


amusements, but handed them over to 
the care of servants, so as to enjoy 
perfect liberty themselves? So yester- 
day, Wednesday, all my scruples dis- 
appeared, JI was consumed with im- 
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patience, and set off for the battle at 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

My plan was to reach Les Mireaux 
as on the first occasion, at an early 
hour, so as to find Louise alone. But 
when I dismounted from my horse, a 
servant told me that Madame had not 
yet left her room, and made no offer 
to go and warn her of my arrival. So 
I simply replied that I would wait. 


And, indeed, I waited two long 
hours. I don’t know how many times 
I made the round of the flower-beds. 
Every now and again I raised my eyes 
to the first-floor windows, but the 
_ shutters remained closed. Tired, en- 
ervated by this long promenade, I 
ended by sitting down in the bower 
of convolvuli, The sky was overcast 
that morning, and the sunshine did not 
glide in golden dust between the foli- 
age. It was almost night, indeed, 
amidst the verdure. I reflected, re- 
solving that I must risk everything. I 
was convinced that if I should again 
hesitate I should lose Louise for ever. 
As soon as I should be alone with her 
I would take hold of her hands and 
affect great emotion so as not to 
frighten her too much, but afterwards 
I would kiss her on the neck, as I had 
thought of doing on the former occa- 
sion. I was for the tenth time per- 
fecting my plan when all at once Louise 
herself appeared before me. 

“Where are you hiding?” she gaily 
called, looking for me in the dark ar- 
bour. “Oh! you are here, are you? I 
have been hunting for you for the 
last ten minutes. I must apoligise for 
having kept you waiting.” ~ 

Somewhat huskily I answered that 
there was nothing unpleasant in having 
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to wait when one’s thoughts were of 
her. 

“T warned you,” she replied, without 
paying attention to my silly compli- 
ment, “that I’m not a country woman 
for more than the first week. I’ve now 
become a Parisian again, and can no 
longer leave my bed.” 

She had remained at the entrance 
of the arbour, as if she did not wish 
to risk herself amidst the gloom falling 
from the foliage. 

“Well, aren’t you coming?” she end- 
ed by asking me. “We have to talk, 
you know.” 


"J 


“But one is very comfortable here,” 
said J, in a quivering voice. “We can 
talk on this bench.” 

She again hesitated, just for a sec- 
ond, then bravely replied: “Oh! as 
you like. It is rather dark here, still 
we don’t need to see our words.” 

Thereupon she sat down near me. 
I felt like fainting. So the fateful 
hour had come! Yet another minute 
and I should take hold of her hands. 
She, however, still perfectly at ease, 
continued chatting in her clear voice, 
in which there was not the faintest 
sign of emotion. 

“T won’t thank you in ready-made 
phrases,’ said she. “You have given 
us good help, without which we should 
have been beaten.” 

I was in no condition to interrupt 
her. I was trembling, and exhorting 
myself to be brave. 

“Besides, there is no need of words 
between us,” she resumed. ‘We con- 
cluded a bargain, you know.” 

She laughed as she said this, and her 
laugh suddenly emboldened me. I 
caught hold of her hands and she did 
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not withdraw them. I could feel them 
so little and so warm in my own. She 
surrendered them to me in a friendly, 
familiar way, whilst repeating: “Yes, 
that is so, isn’t it? And now it is my 
turn to carry out my part of the agree- 
ment.” 

Thereupon I suddenly became auda- 
cious and rough, drawing her hands 
towards my lips. The gloom had in- 
creased; a cloud must have been pass- 
ing over us, and the strong scent of 
all the plant-life around us intoxicated 
me in that nest of foliage. But be- 
fore my lips could reach her, she freed 
herself with a nervous strength which 
I should never have suspected, and in 
her turn caught me roughly by the 
wrists. And she held me like that 
without any show of anger, her voice 
remaining calm, though it assumed 
somewhat of a scolding tone. 

“Come, no childishness,” said she. 
“This is what I feared. Will you al- 
low me to give you a lesson whilst I 
hold you here, in this little corner?” 

She showed the smiling severity of 
a mother reprimanding a boy. 

“T understood you from the very 
first day. You had been told horrors 
about me, had you not? And so you 
conceived fancies which I forgive you, 
for you know nothing of our sphere 
of society. You landed in Paris with 
the ideas of this wolfish region, and 
perhaps you may say that it is in 
some measure my fault if you made a 
mistake. I ought to have stopped you, 
for you would have withdrawn at a 
word from me. That’s true, and I did 
not speak that word; I let you go on 
and you must regard me as an abom- 
inable coquette. Do you know, how- 


ever, why I.did not speak that word?” 

I began to stammer. The strange- 
ness of the scene paralysed me with 
astonishment. She held my wrists yet 
more tightly and shook me, whilst re- 
maining so close to me that I could 
feel her breath on my face. 

“I did not say it, because I felt 
interested in you and wished to give 
you this lesson. Young men fresh to 
the world form very erroneous and 
foolish ideas of women. You don’t 
understand, as yet, but you will reflect 
and guess. We women are very much 
slandered. Perhaps we do all that is 
needed to bring that about. Only, 
you see, there are some who are per- 
fectly virtuous even amongst those 
who seem to be the wildest and most 
compromised. All that is a very deli- 
cate matter; but, I repeat, you will re- 
flect and end by understanding.” 

“Let me go,’ I murmured in confu- 
sion. 

“No, I will not let you go. Beg my 
pardon, if you wish me to do so,” 

In spite of her jesting tone I could 
feel that she was growing irritated, 
that tears of anger were rising to her 
eyes beneath the affront she had re- 
ceived from me. Within me was 
springing up a feeling of esteem, of 
genuine respect for that woman who 
was at once so charming and so cap- 
able. Her amazonian grace in virtu- 
ously enduring her husband’s imbecility, 
her blending of coquetry and rigour, 
her disdain for evil tittle-tattle, and 
her skill in playing a man’s part in 
the household amidst seeming flighti- 
ness of conduct—all made her a very 
complex creature, and filled me with 
admiration. 
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“Pardon!” I humbly said. 

She released me. I at once rose to 
my feet whilst she remained, quietly 
seated on the bench, fearing nothing 
more from the dimness of the disturb- 
ing odour of the greenery. And it 
was in her usual gay voice that she 
said to me: “Now, let us come back 
to our bargain. As I am very honest, 
I pay my debts. Here is your appoint- 
ment as a junior diplomatic secretary. 
I received it last night.” 

Then, seeing that I hesitated to take 
the envelope which she held out to 
me, she exclaimed with just a touch 
of irony: ‘“‘Well, it seems to me that 
you may well be my husband’s obligé, 
now.” 

Such was the finish of my first ad- 
venture. When we came out of the 
arbour Félix was on the terrace with 
Gaucheraud and Berthe. He pursed 
his lips as he saw me approach carry- 
ing my nomination. He was doubtless 
aware of everything, and thought me 
a fool. I took him aside and reproach- 
ed him bitterly for having allowed me 
to perpetrate such a blunder, but he 
answered that experience alone can 
form young men. And when with a 
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gesture I designated Berthe, who was 
walking in front of us, by way of ques- 
tioning him also about her, he shrugged 
his shoulders with a significance which 
was extremely clear. Matters being 
like this, I must confess that in spite 
of everything I do not yet fully un- 
derstand the strange morality of society 
in which the most respectable women 
show such singular complaisance 
towards others. 

But the last blow was to learn from 
Gaucheraud himself that my father had 
invited him and his wife to spend 
three days at Le Boquet. Félix again 
began to smile as he announced that 
for his part he was returning to Paris 
on the morrow. 

Thereupon I ran off, pretending that 
I had positively promised my father 
that I would be home for déjeuner. 
I was already at the end of the avenue 
when I perceived a gentleman in a 
gig. It must have been Monsieur 
Neigeon. No matter! I prefer having 
again missed him. It is on Sunday 
that Gaucheraud and his wife are to 
arrive at Le Boquet. What a horrid 
nuisance! 


VOLUME III 


A Love Episode 


CHAPTER I 
THE LAMP 


THE night-lamp with a bluish shade 
was burning on the chimney-piece, be- 
hind’ a book, whose shadows plunged 
more than half the chamber in dark- 
ness. There was a quiet gleam of light 
cutting across the round table and the 
_ couch, streaming over the heavy folds 
of the velvet curtains, and imparting 
an azure hue to the mirror of the rose- 
wood wardrobe placed between the two 
windows. The quiet simplicity of the 
room, the blue tints on the hangings, 
furniture, and carpet, served at this 
hour of night to invest everything with 
the delightful vagueness of cloudland. 
Facing the windows, and within sweep 
of the shadow, loomed the velvet-cur- 
tained bed, a black mass, relieved only 
by the white of the sheets. With hands 
crossed on her bosom, and breathing 
lightly, lay Héléne, asleep—mother and 
widow alike personified by the quiet 
unrestraint of her attitude. 

In the midst of the silence one o’clock 
chimed from the timepiece. The noises 
of the neighborhood had died away; 
the dull, distant roar of the city was 
the only sign of life that disturbed 
those Trocadéro heights. Héléne’s 
breathing, so light and gentle, did not 
ruffle the chaste repose of her bosom. 
She was in a beauteous sleep, peaceful 
yet sound, her profile perfect, her nut- 
brown hair twisted into a knot, and 
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her head leaning forward somewhat, as 
though she had fallen asleep while 
eagerly listening. At the farther end 
of the room the open door of an ad- 
joining closet seemed but a_ black 
square in the wall, 

Still there was not a sound. The 
half-hour struck. The pendulum gave 
but a feeble tick-tack amid the general 
drowsiness that brooded over the whole 
chamber. Everything was _ sleeping, 
night-lamp and furniture alike; on the 
table, near an extinguished lamp, some 
woman’s handiwork was disposed also 
in slumber. Héléne in her sleep re- 
tained her air of gravity and kindliness. 

Two o'clock struck, and the stillness 
was broken. A deep sigh issued from 
the darkness of the closet. There was 
a rustling of linen sheets, and then 
silence reigned again. Anon labored 
breathing broke through the gloom. 
Héléne had not moved. Suddenly, how- 
ever, she started up, for the moanings 
and cries of a child in pain had roused 
her. Dazed with sleep, she pressed her 
hands against her temples, but hearing 
a stifled sob, she leaped from her couch 
on to the carpet. 

“Jeanne! my Jeanne! what ails you? 
tell me, love,” she asked; and as the 
child remained silent, she murmured, 
while running towards the night-light, 
“Gracious Heaven! why did I go to bed 
when she was so ill?” 

Quickly she entered the closet, 
where deep silence had again fallen. 
The feeble gleam of the lamp threw 
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but a circular patch of light on the 
ceiling. Bending over the iron cot, 
she could at first make out nothing, 
but amidst the bed-clothes, tossed 
about in disorder, the dim light soon 
revealed Jeanne, with limbs quite stiff, 
her head flung back, the muscles of 
her neck swollen and rigid. Her sweet 
face was distorted, her eyes were open 
and fixed on the curtain-rod above. 


“My child!” cried Héléne. ‘My 
God! my God! she is dying.” 
Setting down the lamp, Héléne 


touched her daughter with trembling 
hands. The throbbing of the pulse 
and the heart’s action seemed to have 
died away. The child’s puny arms 
and legs were stretched out convul- 
sively, and the mother grew frantic 
at the sight. 

“My child is dying! Help, help!” 
she stammered. “My child! my child!” 

She wandered back to her room, 
brushing against the furniture, and un- 
conscious of her movements; then, 
distracted, she again returned to the 
little bed, throwing herself on her 
knees, and ever appealing for help. 
She took Jeanne in her arms, rained 
kisses on her hair, and stroked her 
little body, begging her to answer, and 
seeking one word—only one word— 
from her silent lips. Where was the 
pain? Would she have some of the 
cooling drink she had liked the other 
day? Perhaps the fresh air would re- 
vive her? She rattled on, bent on 
making the child speak. 

“Speak to me, Jeanne! speak to me, 
I entreat you!” 

Oh God! and not to know what to 
do in this sudden terror born of the 
night! There was no light even. Then 


her ideas grew confused, though her 
supplications to the child continued— 
at one moment she was beseeching, at 
another answering in her own person. 
Thus, the pain gripped her in the 
stomach; no, no, it must be in the 
breast. It was nothing at all; she 
need merely keep quiet. Then Héléne 
tried to collect her scattered senses; 
but as she felt her daughter stark and 
stiff in her embrace, her heart sickened 
unto death. She tried to reason- with 
herself, and to resist the yearning to 
scream. But all at once, despite her- 
self, her cry rang out: 

“Rosalie, Rosalie! my child is dy- 
ing. Quick, hurry for the doctor.” 

Screaming out these words, she ran 
through dining-room and kitchen to 
a room in the rear, where the maid 
started up from sleep, giving vent to her 
surprise. Héléne speeded back again. 
Clad only in her night-dress she moved 
about, seemingly not feeling the icy 
cold of the February night. Pah! this 
maid would loiter, and her child would 
die! Back again she hurried through 
the kitchen to the bedroom before a 
minute had elapsed. Violently, and in 
the dark, she slipped on a petticoat, 
and threw a shawl over her shoulders. 
The furniture in her way was over- 


turned; the room so still and silent- 


was filled with the echoes of her de- 
spair. Then leaving the doors open, 
she rushed down three flights of stairs 
in her slippers, consumed with the 


thought that she alone could bring back 


a doctor. 

After the house-porter had opened 
the door Héléne found herself upon 
the pavement, with a ringing in her 
ears and her mind distracted. How- 
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ever, she quickly ran down the Rue 
Vineuse and pulled the door-bell of 
Doctor Bodin, who had already tended 
Jeanne; but a servant —after an in- 
terval which seemed an eternity—in- 
formed her that the doctor was attend: 
ing a woman in childbed. Héléne re- 
mained stupefied on the footway; she 
knew no other doctor in Passy. For 
a few moments she rushed about the 
streets, gazing at the houses. A slight 
but keen wind was blowing, and she 
was walking in slippers through the 
light snow that had fallen during the 
evening. Ever before her was her 
daughter, with the agonizing thought 


that she was killing her by not finding 


a doctor at once. Then, as she re- 
traced . her steps along the Rue 
Vineuse, she rang the bell of another 
house. She would inquire, at all 
events; some one would perhaps di- 
rect her. She gave a second tug at 
the bell; but no one seemed to come. 
The wind meanwhile played with her 
petticoat, making it cling to her legs, 
and tossed her dishevelled hair. 

At last a servant answered her sum- 
mons. “Doctor Deberle was in bed 
asleep.” It was a doctor’s house at 
which she had rung, so Heaven had 
not abandoned her! Straightway, in- 
tent upon entering, she pushed the ser- 
vant aside, still repeating her prayer: 

“My child, my child is dying! Oh, 
tell him he must come!” 

The house was small and seemed 
full of hangings. She reached the 
first floor, despite the servant’s oppo- 
sition, always answering his protest 
with the words, “My child is dying!” 
In the apartment she entered she would 
have been content to wait; but the 
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moment she heard the doctor stirring 
in the next room she drew near and 
appealed to him through the doorway: 

“Oh, sir, come at once, I beseech 
you. My child is dying!” 

When the doctor at last appeared in 
a short coat and without a neckcloth, 
she dragged him away without allowing 
him to finish dressing. He at once 
recognized her as a resident in the 
next-door house, and one of his own 
tenants; so when he induced her to 
cross a garden—to shorten the way by 
using a side-door between the two 
houses—memory suddenly awoke with- 
in her. 

“True, you are a doctor!” she mur- 
mured, “and I knew it. But I was 
distracted. Oh, let us hurry!” 

On the staircase she wished him to 
go first. She could not have admitted 
the Divinity to her home in a more 
reverent manner, Upstairs Rosalie had 
remained near the child and had lit 
the large lamp on the table. After 
the doctor had entered the room he 
took up this lamp and cast its light 
upon the body of the child, which re- 
tained its painful rigidity; the head, 
however, had slipped forward, and ner- 
vous twitchings were ceaselessly draw- 
ing the face. For a minute he looked 
on in silence, his lips compressed. 
Héléne anxiously watched him, and on 
noticing the mother’s imploring glance, 
he muttered: “It will be nothing. But 
she must not lie here. She must have 
air.” 

Héléne grasped her child in a strong 
embrace, and carried her away on her 
shoulder. She could have! kissed the 
doctor’s hand for his good tidings, and 
a wave of happiness rippled through 
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her. Scarcely, however, had Jeanne 
been placed in the larger bed than the 
poor little frame was again seized with 
violent convulsions. The doctor had 
removed the shade from the lamp, and 
a white light was streaming through 
the room. Then, opening a window, 
he ordered Rosalie to drag the bed 
away from the curtains. Hélene’s 
heart was again filled with anguish. 
“Oh, sir, she is dying,” she stammered. 
“Look! Look! Ah! I scarcely recog- 
nize her.” 

The doctor did not reply, but watched 
the paroxysm attentively. 

“Step into the alcove,” he at last 


exclaimed. “Hold her hands to pre- 
vent her from tearing herself. There 
now, gently, quietly! Don’t make 


yourself uneasy. The fit must be al- 
lowed to run its course.” 

They both bent over the bed, sup- 
porting and holding Jeanne, whose limbs 
shot out with sudden jerks. The doc- 
tor had buttoned up his coat to hide 
his bare neck, and Heéléne’s shoulders 
had till now been enveloped in her 
shawl, but Jeanne in her struggles 
dragged a corner of the shawl away, 
and unbuttoned the top of the coat. 
Still they did not notice it; they never 
even looked at one another. 

At last the convulsion ceased, and 
the little one then appeared to sink 
into deep prostration. Doctor Deberle 
was evidently ill at ease, though he 
had assured the mother that there was 
no danger. He kept his gaze fixed on 
the sufferer, and put some brief ques- 
tions to Héléne as she stood by the 
bedside. 

“How old is the child?” 
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“Eleven years and six months, sir,” 
was the reply. 

Silence again fell between them. He 
shook his head, and stooped to raise 
one of Jeanne’s lowered eyelids and 
examine the mucus. Then he resumed 
his questions, but without raising his 
eyes to Héléne. 

“Did she have convulsions when she 
was a baby?” 

“Ves, sir; but they left her after 
she reached her sixth birthday. Ah! 
she is very delicate. For some days 
past she had seemed ill at ease. She 
was at times taken with a cramp, and 
plunged in a stupor.” 

“Do you know of any members of 
your family that have suffered from 
nervous affections?” 

“T don’t know. My mother was 
carried off by consumption.” 

Here shame made her pause. She 
could not confess that she had a grand- 
mother who was an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. There was something tragic 
connected with all her ancestry. 

“Take care! the convulsions are 
coming on again!” now hastily ex- 
claimed the doctor. 

Jeanne had just opened her eyes, 
and for a moment she gazed around 
her with a vacant look, never speak- 
ing a word. Her glance then grew 
fixed, her body was violently thrown 
backwards, and her limbs became dis- 
tended and rigid. Her skin, fiery-red, 
all at once turned livid. Her pallor 
was the pallor of death; the convul- 
sions began once more. 

“Do not loose your hold of her,” 
said the doctor. “Take her other 
hand!” 


He ran to the table, where, on en- 
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tering, he had placed a small medicine- 
case. He came back with a bottle, 
the contents of which he made Jeanne 
inhale; but the effect was like that 
of a terrible lash; the child gave such 
a violent jerk that she slipped from her 
mother’s hands. 

“No, no, don’t give her ether,” ex- 
claimed Héléne, warned by the odor. 
“Tt drives her mad.” 

The two had now scarcely strength 
enough to -keep the child under con- 
trol. Her frame was racked and dis- 
torted, raised by the heels and the 
nape of the neck, as if bent in two. 
But she fell back again and began 


|Z tossing from one side of the bed to 


the other. Her fists were clenched, 
her thumbs bent against the palms of 
her hands. At times she would open 
the latter, and with fingers wide apart, 
grasp at phantom bodies in the air, 
as though to twist them. She touched 
her mother’s shawl and fiercely clung 


to it. But Héléne’s greatest grief was 
that she no longer recognized her 
daughter. The suffering angel, whose 


face was usually so sweet, was trans- 
formed in every feature, while her 
eyes swam, showing balls of a nacre- 
ous blue. 

“Oh, do something, I implore you!” 
she murmured. “My strength is ex- 
hausted, sir.” 

She had just remembered how a 
child of a neighbor at Marseilles had 
died of suffocation in a similar fit. 
Perhaps from feeling of pity the doctor 
was deceiving her. Every moment she 
believed she felt Jeanne’s last breath 
against her face; for the child’s halt- 
ing respiration seemed suddenly to 
cease, Heartbroken and overwhelmed 
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with terror, Héléne then burst into 
tears, which fell on the body of her 
child, who had thrown off the bed- 
clothes. 

The doctor meantime was gently 
kneading the base of the neck with his 
long supple fingers. Gradually the fit 
subsided, and Jeanne, after a tew slight 
twitches, lay there motionless, She 
had fallen back in the middle of the 
bed, with limbs outstretched, while her 
head, supported by the pillow, inclined 
towards her bosom. One might have 
thought her an infant Jesus. Héléne 
stooped and pressed a long kiss on her 
brow. 

“Ts it over?” she asked in a whisper. 
“Do you think she’ll have another fit?” 

The doctor made an evasive gesture, 
and then replied: 

“In any case the others will be less 
violent.” 

He had asked Rosalie for a glass 
and water-bottle. Half-filling the glass 
with water, he took up two fresh medi- 
cine phials, and counted out a number 
of drops. Héléne assisted in raising 
the child’s head, and the doctor suc- 
ceeded in pouring a spoonful of the 
liquid between the clenched teeth. The 
white flame of the lamp was leaping 
up high and clear, revealing the dis- 
order of the chamber’s furnishings. 
Héléne’s garments, thrown on the back 
of an armchair before she slipped into 
bed, had now fallen and were littering 
the carpet. The doctor had trodden 
on her stays, and had picked them up 
lest he might again find them in his 
way. An odor of vervain stole through 
the room. The doctor himself went 
for the basin, and soaked a linen cloth 
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in it, which he then pressed to Jeanne’s 
temples. 

“Oh, madame, you'll take cold!” ex- 
postulated Rosalie as she stood there 
shivering. ‘Perhaps the window might 
be shut? The air is too raw.” 

‘No, no!” cried Héléne; “leave the 
window open, Should it not be so?” 
she appealed to the doctor. 

The wind entered in slight puffs, 
rustling the curtains to and fro; but 
she was quite unconscious of it. Yet 
the shawl had slipped off her shoulders, 
and her hair had become unwound, 
some wanton tresses sweeping down to 
her hips. She had left her arms free 
and uncovered, that she might be the 
more ready; she had forgotten all, ab- 
sorbed entirely in her love for her 
child. And on his side, the doctor, 
busy with his work, no longer thought 
of his unbuttoned coat, or of the shirt- 
collar that Jeanne’s clutch had torn 
away. 

“Raise her up a little,’ said he to 
Héléne. ‘No, no, not in that way! 
Give me your hand.” 

He took her hand and placed it un- 
der the child’s head. He wished to 
give Jeanne another spoonful of the 
medicine. Then he called Héléne close 
to him, made use of her as his assist- 
ant; and she obeyed him reverently 
on seeing that her daughter was al- 
ready more calm. 

“Now, come,” he said. ‘You must 
let her head lean against your shoulder, 
while I listen.” 

Héléne did as he bade her, and he 
bent over her to place his ear against 
Jeanne’s bosom. He touched her bare 
shoulder with his cheek, and as the 
pulsation of the child’s heart struck 


his ear he could also have heard the 
throbbing of the mother’s breast. As 
he rose up his breath mingled with 
Héléne’s. 

“There is nothing wrong there,” was 
the quiet remark that filled her with 
delight. “Let her down again. We 
must not worry her more.” 

However, another, though much less 
violent, paroxysm followed. From 
Jeanne’s lips burst some broken words. 
At short intervals two fresh attacks 
seemed about to convulse her, and then 
a great prostration, which again ap- 
peared to alarm the doctor, fell on the 
child. He had placed her so that her 
head lay high, with the clothes care- 
fully tucked under her chin; and for 
neatly an hour he remained there 
watching her, as though awaiting the 
return of a healthy respiration. On 
the other side of the bed Héléne also 
waited, never moving a limb. 

Little by little a great calm settled 
on Jeanne’s face. The lamp cast a 
sunny light upon it, and it regained 
its exquisite though somewhat lengthy 
oval. Jeanne’s fine eyes, now closed, 
had large, bluish, transparent lids, 
which veiled—one could divine it—a 
sombre, flashing glance. A light breath- 
ing came from her slender nose, while 
round her somewhat large mouth played 
a vague smile. She slept thus, amidst 
her outspread tresses, which were inky 
black. 

“It has all passed away now,” said 


? 


.the doctor in a whisper; and he turned 


to arrange his medicine bottles prior 
to leaving. 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Héléne, ap- 
proaching him, “don’t leave me yet; 
wait a few minutes, Another fit might 
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come on, and you, you alone, have 
saved her!” 

He signed to her that there was noth- 
ing to fear; yet he tarried, with the 
idea of tranquillizing her. She had al- 
ready sent Rosalie to bed; and now 
the dawn soon broke, still and grey, 
over the snow which whitened the 
housetops. The doctor proceeded to 
close the window, and in the deep quiet 
the two exchanged a few whispers. 

“There is nothing seriously wrong 
with her I assure you,” said he; “only 
with one so young great care must be 
taken. You must see that her days 
are spent quietly and happily, and 


without shock of any kind.” 


“She is so delicate and nervous,” re- 
plied Héléne after a moment’s pause. 
“T cannot always control her. For the 
most trifling reasons she is so over- 
come by joy or sorrow that I grow 
alarmed. She loves me with a passion, 
a jealousy, which makes her burst with 
tears when I caress another child.” 

“So, so—delicate, nervous, and jeal- 
ous,’ repeated the doctor as he shook 
his head. “Doctor Bodin has attended 
her, has he not? I'll have a talk with 
him about her. We shall have to 
adopt energetic treatment. She has 
reached an age that is critical in one 
of her sex.” 

Recognizing the interest he dis- 
played, Héléne gave vent to her grati- 
tude. “How I must thank you, sir, 
for the great trouble you have taken!” 

The loudness of her tones frightened 
her, however; she might have woke 
Jeanne, and she bent down over the 
bed. But no; the child was sound 
asleep, with rosy cheeks, and a vague 
smile playing round her lips. The air 
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of the quiet chamber was charged with 
languor. The whilom drowsiness, as 
if born again of relief, once more seiz- 
ed upon the curtains, furniture, and 
littered garments. Everything was 
steeped restfully in the early morning 
light as it entered through the two 
windows. 

Héléne again stood up close to the 
bed; on the other side was the doctor, 
and between them lay Jeanne, lightly 
sleeping. 

“Her father was frequently ill,” re- 
marked Héléne softly, continuing her 
answer to his previous question. “I 
myself enjoy the best of health.” 

The doctor, who had not yet looked 
at her, raised his eyes, and could 
scarcely refrain from smiling, so hale 
and hearty was she in every way. She 
greeted his gaze with her own sweet 
and quiet smile. Her happiness lay 
in her good health. 

However, his looks were still bent 
on her. Never had he seen such classi- 
cal beauty. Tall and commanding, she 
was a nut-brown Juno, of a nut-brown 
sunny with gleams of gold. When she 
slowly turned her head, its profile 
showed the severe purity of a statue. 
Her grey eyes and pearly teeth lit up 
her whole face. Her chin, rounded and 
somewhat pronounced, proved her to 
be possesed of common-sense and firm- 
ness. But what astonished the doctor 
was the superbness of her whole figure. 
She stood there, a model of queenli- 
ness, chastity, and modesty. 

On her side also she scanned him 
for a moment. Doctor Deberle’s 
years were thirty-five; his face was 
clean-shaven and a little long; he had 
keen eyes and thin lips. As she gazed 
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on him she noticed for the first time 
that his neck was bare. Thus they 
remained face to face with Jeanne 
asleep between them. The distance 
which but a short time before had 
appeared immense, now seemed to be 
dwindling away. Then Héléne slowly 
wrapped the shawl about her shoulders 
again, while the doctor hastened to 
button his coat at the neck. 

“Mamma! mamma!” Jeanne stam- 
mered in her sleep. She was waking, 
and on opening her eyes she saw the 
doctor and became uneasy. 

“Mamma, who’s that?” was her in- 
stant question; but her mother kissed 
her, and replied: ‘“‘Go to sleep, darling, 
you haven’t been well. It’s only a 
friend.” 

The child seemed surprised; she did 
not remember anything. Drowsiness 
was coming over her once more, and 
she fell asleep again, murmuring ten- 
derly: “I’m going to by-by. Good- 
night, mamma, dear. If he is your 
friend he will be mine.” 

The doctor had removed his medi- 
cine-case, and, with a silent bow, he 
left the room. Heéléne listened for a 
while to the child’s breathing, and 
then, seated on the edge of the bed, 
she became oblivious to everything 
around her; her looks and thoughts 
wandering far away. The lamp, still 
burning, was paling in the growing sun- 
light. 


CHAPTER II 
KISSES 


Next day Héléne thought it right 
and proper to pay a visit of thanks 
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to Doctor Deberle. The abrupt fashion 
in which she had compelled him to fol- 
low her, and the remembrance of the 
whole night which he had spent with 
Jeanne, made her uneasy, for she real- 
ized that he had done more than is 
usually compassed within a doctor’s 
visit. Still, for two days she hesitated 
to make her call, feeling a strange re- 
pugnance towards such a step. For 
this she could give herself no reasons. 
It was the doctor himself who inspired 
her with this hesitancy; one morning 
she met him, and shrank from his 
notice as though she were a child. At 
this excess of timidity she was much 
annoyed. Her quiet, upright nature 
protested against the uneasiness which 
was taking possession of her. She de- 
cided, therefore, to go and thank the 
doctor that very day. 

Jeanne’s attack had taken place dur- 
ing the small hours of Wednesday 
morning; it was now Saturday, and the 
child was quite well again. Doctor 
Bodlin, whose fears concerning her had 
prompted him to make an early call, 
spoke of Doctor Deberle with the re- 
spect that an old doctor with a meagre 
income pays to another in the same 
district, who is young, rich, and al- 
ready possessed of a reputation. He 
did not forget to add, however, with 
an artful smile, that the fortune had 
been bequeathed by the elder Deberle, 
a man whom all Passy held in venera- 
tion. The son had only been put to 
the trouble of inheriting fifteen hun- 


- dred thousand francs, together with a 


splendid practice. “He is, though, a 
very smart fellow,” Doctor Bodin hast- 
ened to add, “and I shall be honored 


by having a consulation with him 
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about the precious health of my little 
friend Jeanne!” 

About three o’clock Héléne made her 
way downstairs with her daughter, and 
had to take but a few steps along 
the Rue Vineuse before ringing at the 
next-door house. Both mother and 
daughter still wore deep mourning. A 
servant, in dress-coat and white tie, 
opened the door. Héléne easily recog- 
nized the large entrance-hall, with its 
Oriental hangings; on each side of it, 
however, there were now flower-stands, 
brilliant with a profusion of blossoms. 
The servant having admitted them to 
a small drawing-room, the hangings 
and furniture of which were of a mig- 
nonette hue, stood awaiting their pleas- 
ure, and Héléne gave her name— 
Madame Grandjean. 

Thereupon the footman pushed open 
the door of a drawing-room, furnished 
in yellow and black, of dazzling effect, 
and, moving aside, announced: 

“Madame Grandjean!” 

Héléne, standing on the threshold, 
started back. She had just noticed 
at the other end of the room a young 
woman seated near the fireplace on a 
narrow couch which was completely 
covered by her ample skirts. Facing 
her sat an elderly person, who had 
retained her bonnet and shawl, and was 
evidently paying a visit. 

“T beg pardon,” exclaimed Heéléne. 
“J wished to see Doctor Deberle.” 

She had made the child enter the 
room before her, and now took her 
by the hand again. She was both 
astonished and embarrassed in meeting 
this young lady. Why had she not 
asked for the doctor? She well knew 
he was married. 
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Madame Deberle was just finishing 
some story, in a quick and rather shrill 
voice. 

“Oh! it’s marvelous, marvelous! She 
dies with wonderful realism. She 
clutches at her bosom like this, throws 
back her head, and her face turns 
green. I declare you ought to see her, 
Mademoiselle Aurélie!” 

Then, rising up, she sailed towards 
the doorway, rustling her skirts ter- 
ribly. 

“Be so kind as to walk in, madame,” 
she said with charming graciousness. 
“My husband is not at home, but ‘I 
shall be delighted to receive you, I 
assure you. This must be the pretty 
little girl who was so ill a few nights 
ago. Sit down for a moment, I beg 
of you.” 

Héléne was forced to accept the in- 
vitation, while Jeanne timidly perched 
herself on the edge of another chair. 
Madame Deberle again sank down on 
her little sofa, exclaiming with a pretty 
laugh: ; 

“Yes, this is my day. I receive 
every Saturday, you see, and Pierre 
then announces all comers. A week 
or two ago he ushered in a colonel 
suffering from the gout.” 

“How silly you are, my _ dear 
Juliette!” expostulated Mademoiselle 
Aurélie, the elderly lady, an old friend 
in straitened circumstances, who had 
seen her come into the world. 

There was a short silence, and 
Héléne gazed round at the luxury of 
the apartment, with its curtains and 
chairs in black and gold, glittering like 
constellations. Flowers decorated man- 
tel-shelf, piano, and table alike, and 
the clear light streamed through the 
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windows from the garden, in which 
could be seen the leafless trees and 
bare soil. The room had almost a 
hot-house temperature; in the fireplace 
one large log was glowing with in- 
tense heat. After another glance 
Héléne recognized that the gaudy colors 
had a happy effect. Madame Deberle’s 
hair was inky-black, and her skin of 
a milky whiteness. She was_ short, 
plump, slow in her movements, and 
withal graceful. Amidst all the golden 
decorations, her white face assumed a 
vermeil tint under her heavy, sombre 
tresses. Héléne really admired her. 

“Convulsions are so terrible,’ broke 
in Madame Deberle. “My Lucien had 
them when a mere baby. How un- 
easy you must have been, madame! 
However, the dear little thing appears 
to be quite well now.” 

As she drawled out these words she 
kept her eyes on Héléne, whose superb 
beauty amazed and delighted her. 
Never had she seen a woman with so 
queenly an air in the black garments 
which draped the widow’s command- 
ing figure. Her admiration found vent 
in an involuntary smile, while she ex- 
changed glances with Mademoiselle 
Aurélie. Their admiration was so in- 
genuously and charmingly expressed, 
that a faint smile also rippled over 
Héléne’s face. 

Then Madame Deberle stretched 
herself on the sofa. “You were not 
at the first night at the Vaudeville 
yesterday, madame?” she asked, as 


she played with the fan that hung from | 


her waist. 

“T never go to the theatre,” was 
Héléne’s reply. 

“Oh! little Noémi was simply mar- 
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velous! Her death scene is so real- 
istic! She clutches her bosom like 
this, throws back her head, and her 
face turns green. Oh! the effect is 
prodigious.” 

Thereupon she entered into a minute 
criticism of the actress’s playing, which 
she upheld against the world; and then 
she passed to the other topics of the 
day—a fine art exhibition, at which 
she had seen some most remarkable 
paintings; a stupid novel about which 
too much fuss was being made; a 
society intrigue which she spoke of to 
Mademoiselle Aurélie in veiled lan- 
guage. And so she went on from one 
subject to another, without wearying, 


- her tongue ever ready, as though this 


social atmosphere were peculiarly her 
own. Heléne, a stPanger to such soci- 
ety, was content to listen, merely in- 
terjecting a remark or brief reply now 
and then. 

At last the door was again thrown 
open. and the footman announced: 


“Madame de Chermette! Madame 
Tissot!” 
Two ladies entered, magnificently 


dressed. Madame Deberle rose eagerly 
to meet them, and the train of her 
black silk gown, heavily decked with 
trimmings, trailed so far behind her 
that she had to kick it out of her way 
whenever she happened to turn round. 
A confused babel of greetings in shrill 
voices arose. 

“Oh! how kind of you! 
I never see you!” 

“You know we come about that lot- 
tery.” 

“Yes: I know, I know.” 

“Oh! we cannot sit down. 
to call at twenty houses yet.” 


I declare 


We have 
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“Come now, you are not going to 
Tun away at once!” 

And then the visitors finished by 
sitting down on the edge of a couch; 
the chatter beginning again, shriller 
than ever. 

“Well! what do you think of yes- 
terday at the Vaudeville?” 

“Oh! it’ was splendid!” 

“You know she unfastens her dress 
and lets down her hair. All the effect 
springs from that.” 

“People say that she swallows some- 
thing to make her green.” 

“No, no, every action is premedi- 
tated; but she had to invent and study 
them all, in the first place.” 

“Tt’s wonderful.” 

The two ladies rose and made their 
exit, and the room regained its tran- 
quil peacefulness. From some _ hy- 
acinths on the mantel-shelf was wafted 
an all-prevading perfume. For a time 
one could hear the noisy twittering of 
some sparrows quarrelling on the lawn. 
Before resuming her seat, Madame 


_ Deberle proceeded to draw down the 


embroidered tulle blind of a window 
facing her, and then returned to her 
sofa in the mellowed, golden light of 
the room. 

“T beg pardon,” she now said. 
have had quite an invasion.” 

Then, in an affectionate way, she 
entered into conversation with Heléne. 
She seemed to know some details of 
her history, doubtless from the gossip 
of her servants. With a boldness that 
was yet full of tact, and appeared in- 
stinct with much friendliness, she spoke 
to Héléne of her husband, and of his 
sad death at the Hétel du Var, in the 
Rue de Richelieu. 


“We 


“And you had just arrived, hadn’t 
your You had never been in Paris 
before. It must be awful to be plunged 
into mourning, in a strange room, the 
day after a long journey, and when 
one doesn’t know a single place to go 
tou 

Héléne assented with a slow nod. 
Yes, she had spent some very bitter 
hours. The disease which carried off 
her husband had abruptly declared it- 
self on the day after their arrival, just 
as they were going out together. She 
knew none of the streets, and was 
wholly unaware what district she was 
in. For eight days she had remained 
at the bedside of the dying man, hear- 
ing the rumble of Paris beneath her 
window, feeling she was alone, deserted, 
lost, as though plunged in the depths 
of an abyss. When she stepped out 
on the pavement for the first time, 
she was a widow. The mere recalling 
of that bare room, with its rows of 
medicine bottles, and with the travelling 
trunks standing about unpacked, still 
made her shudder. 

“Was your husband, as I’ve been 
told, nearly twice your age?” asked 
Madame Deberle with an appearance 
of profound interest, while Made- 
moiselle Aurélie cocked her ears so as 
not to lose a syllable of the conversa- 
tion. 

“Oh, no!” replied Héléne. 
scarcely six years older.” 

Then she ventured to enter into the 
story of her marriage, telling in a few 
brief sentences how her husband had 
fallen deeply in love with her while 
she was living with her father, Mon- 
sieur Mouret, a hatter in the Rue des 
Petites-Maries, at Marseilles; how the 


“He was 
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Grandjean family, who were rich sugar- 
refiners, were bitterly opposed to the 
match, on account of her poverty. She 
spoke, too, of the ill-omened and secret 
wedding after the usual legal formal- 
ities, and of their hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, till the day an uncle on dying 
left them some ten thousand francs 
a year. It was then that Grandjean, 
within whom an intense hatred of 
Marseilles was growing, had decided on 
coming to Paris, to live there for good. 

“And how old were you when you 
were married?” was Madame Deberle’s 
next question. 

“Seventeen.” 

“You must have been very beauti- 
ful.” 

The conversation suddenly ceased, 
for Héléne had not seemed to hear the 
remark, 

“Madame 
the footman. 

A young, retiring woman, evidently 
ill at ease, was ushered in. Madame 
Deberle scarcely rose. It was one of 
her dependents, who had called to 
thank her for some service performed. 
The visitor only remained for a few 
minutes, and left the room with a 
courtesy. 

Madame Deberle then resumed the 
conversation, and spoke of Abbé Jouve, 
with whom both were acquainted. The 
Abbé was a meek officiating priest at 
Notre Dame de Grace, the parish 
church of Passy; however, his charity 
was such that he was more beloved 


1? 


Manguelin announced 


and more respectfully hearkened to than ~ 


any other priest in the district. 

“Oh, he has such a pious eloquence!” 
exclaimed Madame Deberle, with a 
sanctimonious look, 
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“He has been very kind to us,” said 
Hélene. “My husband had formerly 
known him at Marseilles. The moment 
he heard of my misfortune he took 
charge of everything. To him we owe 
our settling in Passy.” 

“He has a brother, hasn’t he?” ques- 
tioned Juliette. 

“Ves, a step-brother, for his mother 
married again. Monsieur Rambaud 
was also acquainted with my husband. 
He has started a large business in the 
Rue de Rambuteau, where he sells oils 
and other Southern produce. I believe 
he makes a large amount of money 
by it.” And she added, with a laugh: 
“The Abbé and his brother make up 
my court.” 

Jeanne, sitting on the edge of her 
chair, and wearied to death, now cast 
an impatient look at her mother. Her 
long, delicate, lamb-like face wore a 
pained expression, as if she disliked all 
this conversation; and she appeared at 
times to sniff the heavy, oppressive 
odors floating in the room, while cast- 
ing suspicious side-glances at the fur- 
niture, as though her own exquisite 
sensibility warned her of some unde- 
fined dangers. Finally, however, she 
turned a look of tyrannical worship on 
her mother. 

Madame Deberle noticed the child’s 
uneasiness. 

“Here’s a little girl,” she said, “who 
feels tired at being serious, like a 
grown-up person. There are some 
picture-books on the table, dear; they 
will amuse you.” 

Jeanne took up an album, but her 
eyes strayed from it to glance inplor- 
ingly at her mother. Héléne, charmed 
by ‘her hostess’s excessive kindness, did 
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not move; there was nothing of the 
fidget in her, and she would of her 
own accord remain seated for hours. 
However, as the servant announced 
three ladies in succession—Madame 
Berthier, Madame de Guiraud, and 
Madame Levasseur—she thought she 
ought to rise. 
“Oh! pray stop,” exclaimed Madame 
Deberle; “I must show you my son.” 
The semi-circle round the fire-place 
was increasing in size. The ladies were 
all gossiping at the same time. One 
of them declared that she was com- 
pletely broken down, as for five days 
she had not gone to bed till four o’clock 
in the morning. Another indulged in 
a diatribe against wet nurses; she could 
no longer find one who was honest. 
Next the conversation fell on dress- 
makers. Madame Deberle affirmed no 
woman tailor could fit you properly; 
a man was requisite. Two of the 
ladies, however, were mumbling some- 
thing under their breath, and, a silence 
intervening, two or three words be- 
came audible. Every one then broke 
into a laugh, while languidly waving 
their fans. 
“Monsieur 
the servant. 
A tall young man, dressed in good 
style, was ushered in. Some exclama- 
tions greeted him. Madame Deberle, 
not taking the trouble to rise, stretched 
out her hand and inquired: “Well! 
what of yesterday at the Vaudeville?” 
“Vile!” was his reply. 
“What! vile! She’s 
when she clutches her 
throws back her head—” 
“Stop! stop! The whole thing is 
loathsome in its realism.” 


Malignon!” announced 


marvellous 
bosom and 
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And then quite a dispute commenced. 
It was easy to talk of realism, but 
the young man would have no realism 
at all. 

“IT would not have it in anything, 
you hear!” said he, raising his voice. 
“No, not in anything! it degrades art.” 

People would soon be seeing some 
fine things on the stage, indeed! Why 
didn’t Noémi follow out her actions to 
their logical conclusion? And he il- 
lustrated his remark with a gesture 
which quite scandalized the ladies. Oh, 
how horrible! However, when Madame 
Deberle had declared that the actress 
produced a great effect, and Madame 
Levasseur had related how a lady had 
fainted in the balcony, everybody 
agreed that the affair was a great suc- 
cess; and with this the discussion 
stopped short. 

The young man sat in an arm-chair, 
with his legs stretched out among the 
ladies’ flowing skirts. He seemed to 
be quite at home in the doctor’s house. 
He had mechanically plucked a flower 
from a vase, and was tearing it to 
pieces with his teeth. Madame Deberle 
interrupted him: 

“Have you read the novel which—” 

He did not allow her to finish, but 
replied, with a superior air, that he 
only read two novels in the year. 

As for the exhibition of paintings 
at the Art Club, it was not worth 
troubling about; and then, every topic 
being exhausted, he rose and leaned 
over Juliette’s little sofa, conversing 
with her in a low voice, while the 
other ladies continued chatting together 
in an animated manner. 

At length: “Dear me! he’s gone,” 
exclaimed Madame Bertier turning 
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round. “I met him only an hour ago 
in Madame Robinot’s drawing-room.” 

“Ves, and he is now going to visit 
Madame Lecomte,’ said Madame 
Deberle. ‘He goes about more than 
any other man in Paris.” She turned 
to Héléne, who had been following the 
scene, and added: “A very distinguished 
young fellow he is, and we like him 
very much. He has some interest in 
a stockbroking business; he’s very rich 
besides, and well posted in everything.” 

The other ladies, however, were now 
going off. 

“Good-bye, dear madame. 
upon you for Wednesday.” 

‘Yes, to be sure; Wednesday.” 

“Qh, by the way, will you be at 
that evening party? One doesn’t know 
whom one may meet. If you go, Ill 
go.” 

“Ah, well! Dll go, I promise you. 
Give my best regards to Monsieur de 
Guiraud. 

When Madame Deberle returned she 
found Héléne standing in the middle 
of the drawing-room. Jeanne had 
drawn close to her mother, whose 
hands she firmly grasped; and thus 
clinging to her caressingly and almost 
convulsively, she was drawing her little 
by little to the doorway. 

“Ah, I was forgetting!” exclaimed 
the lady of the house; and ringing the 
bell for the servant, she said to him: 
“Pierre, tell Miss Smithson to bring 
Lucien here.” 

During the short interval of waiting 
that ensued the door was again opened, 
but this time in a familiar fashion and 
without any formal anouncement. A 
good-looking girl of some sixteen years 
of age entered in company with an 
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old man, short of stature but with a 
rubicund, chubby face. 

“Good-day, sister,’ was the girl’s 
greeting, as she kissed Madame De- 
berle. 

“Good-day, Pauline! good-day, fath- 
er!” replied the doctor’s wife. 

Mademoiselle Aurélie, who had not 
stirred from her seat beside the fire, 
rose to exchange greetings with Mon- 
sieur Letellier. He owned an extensive 
silk warehouse on the Boulevard des 
Capucines. Since his wife’s death he 
had been taking his younger daughter 
about everywhere, in search of a rich 
husband for her. ; 

“Were you at the vaudeville last 
night?” asked Pauline. 

“Oh, it was simply marvellous!” re- 
peated Juliette in parrot-fashion, as, 
standing before a mirror, she rear- 
ranged a rebellious curl. 

“Tt is annoying to be so young; one 
can’t go to anything!” said Pauline, 
pouting like a spoiled child. “I went 
with papa to the theatre-door at mid- 
night, to find out how the piece had 
taken.” 

“Yes, and we tumbled upon Malig- 
non,” said the father. ‘He was ex- 
tremely pleased with it.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Juliette. “He 
was here a minute ago, and declared 
it vile. One never knows how to take 
him.” 

“Have you had many visitors to- 
day?” asked Pauline, rushing off to 
another subject. 

“Oh, several ladies; quite a crowd! 
The room was never once empty. I’m 
dead-beat—” 

Here she abruptly broke off, remem- 
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bering she had a formal introduction 
to make: 


“My father, my sister—Madame 
Grandjean.” 
The conversation was turning on 


children and the ailments which give 
mothers so much worry when Miss 
Smithson, an English governess, ap- 
peared with a little boy clinging to 
her hand. Madame Deberle scolded 
her in English for having kept them 
waiting. 

“Ah! here’s my little Lucien!” ex- 
claimed Pauline as she dropped on her 
knees before the child, with a great 
rustling of skirts. 

“Now, now, leave him alone!” said 
Juliette. “Come here, Lucien; come 
and say good-day to this little lady.” 

The boy came over very sheepishly. 
He was no more than seven years old, 
fat and dumpy, and dressed as coquet- 
tishly as a doll. As he saw that they 
were all looking at him with smiles, 
he stopped short, and surveyed Jeanne, 
his blue eyes wide open with aston- 
ishment. : 

“Go on!” urged his mother. 

He turned his eyes questioningly on 
her and advanced a step, evincing all 
the sullenness peculiar to lads of his 
age, his head lowered, his thick lips 
pouting, and his eyebrows bent into 
a growing frown. Jeanne must have 
frightened him with the serious look 
she wore standing there in her black 
dress. She had not ceased holding her 
mother’s hand, and was nervously 
pressing her fingers on the bare part 
of the arm between the sleeve and 
glove. With head lowered she awaited 
Lucien’s approach uneasily, like a 
young and timid savage, ready to fly 
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from his caress. But a gentle push 
forward from her mother prompted 
her to step forward. 

“Little lady, you will have to kiss 
him first,” Madame Deberle said 
laughingly. “Ladies always have to 
begin with him. Oh! the little stupid.” 

“Kiss him, Jeanne,” said Héléne. 

The child looked up at her mother; 
and then, as if conquered by the bash- 
ful looks of the little noodle, seized 
with sudden pity as she gazed on his 
good-natured face, so dreadfully con- 
fused—she smiled divinely. A sudden 
wave of hidden tenderness rose within 
her and brightened her features, and 
she whispered: ‘Willingly, mamma!’ 

Then, taking Lucien under the arm- 
pits, almost lifting him from the 
ground, she gave him a hearty kiss on 
each cheek. He had no further hesi- 
tation in embracing her. 

“Bravo! capital!” exclaimed the 
onlookers. 

With a bow Héléne turned to leave, 
accompanied to the door by Madame 
Deberle. 

“T beg you, madame,” said she, “to 
present my heartiest thanks to the doc- 
tor. He relieved me of such dread- 
ful anxiety the other night.” 

“Ts Henri not at home?” broke in 
Monsieur Letellier. 

“No, he will be away some time yet,” 
was Juliette’s reply. “But you're not 
going away; you'll dine with us,’ she 
continued, addressing Mademoiselle 
Aurélie, who had risen as if to leave 
with Madame Grandjean. 

The old maid with each Saturday 
expected a similar invitation, then de- 
cided to relieve herself of shawl and 
bonnet, The heat in the drawing-room 
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was intense, and Monsieur Letellier 
hastened to open a window, at which 
he remained standing, struck by the 
sight of a lilac bush which was already 
budding. Pauline, meantime, had _ be- 
gun playfully running after Lucien be- 
hind the chairs and couches, left in 
confusion by the visitors. 

On the threshold Madame Deberle 
held out her hand to Héléne with a 
frank and friendly movement. 

“You will allow me,” said she. “My 
husband spoke to me about you, and 
I felt drawn to you. Your bereave- 
ment, your lonely life—in short, I am 
very glad to have seen you, and you 
must not be long in coming back.” 

“T give you my promise, and I am 
obliged to you,” said Héléne, moved 
by these tokens of affection from a 
woman whom she had imagined rather 
flighty. They clasped hands, and each 
looked into the other’s face with a 
happy smile. Juliette’s avowal of her 
sudden friendship was given with a 
caressing air. ‘‘You are too lovely not 
to be loved!” she said. 

Héléne broke into a merry laugh, for 
her beauty never engaged her thoughts, 
and she called Jeanne whose eyes were 
busy watching the pranks of Lucien and 
Pauline. But Madame Deberle detained 
the girl for a moment longer. 

“Vou are good friends henceforth,” 
she said; ‘“‘you must just say au revoir.” 

Thereupon the two children blew one 
another a kiss with their finger-tips. 


CHAPTER III 
CONFIDENCE 


Every Tuesday Héléne had Monsieur 
Rambaud and Abbé Jouve to dine with 
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her. It was they who, during the early 
days of her bereavement, had broken 
in on her solitude, and drawn up their 
chairs to her table with friendly free- 
dom; their object being to extricate 
her, at least once a week, from the soli- 
tude in which she lived. The Tuesday 
dinners became established institutions, 
and the partakers in these little feasts 
appeared punctually at seven o’clock, 
serenely happy in discharging what they 
deemed a duty. 

That Tuesday Héléne was seated at 
the window, profiting by the last gleams 
of the twilight to finish some needle- 
work, pending the arrival of her guests. 
She here spent her days in pleasant 


peacefulness. The noises of the street 
died away before reaching such a 
height. She loved this large, quiet 


chamber, with its substantial luxury, 
its rosewood furniture and blue velvet 
curtains. When her friends had at- 
tended to her installation, she not hav- 
ing to trouble about anything, she had 
at first somewhat suffered from all this 
sombre luxury, in preparing which 
Monsieur Rambaud had realized his 
ideal of comfort, much to the admira- 
tion of his brother, who had declined 
the task. She was not long, however, 
in feeling happy in a home in which, 
as in her heart, all was sound and 
simple. Her only enjoyment during 
her long hours of work was to gaze 
before her at the vast horizon, the huge 
pile of Paris, stretching its roofs, like 
billows, as far as the eye could reach. 
Her solitary corner overlooked all that 
immensity. 

“Mamma, I can no longer see,” said 
Jeanne, seated near her on a low chair. 
And then, dropping her work, the child 
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gazed at Paris, which was darkening 
over with the shadows of night. She 
rarely romped about, and her mother 
even had to exert authority to induce 
her to go out. In accordance with 
Doctor Bodin’s strict injunction, 
Hélene made her stroll with her two 
hours each day in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and this was their only prom- 
enade, in eighteen months they had 
not gone three times into Paris. No- 
where was Jeanne so evidently happy 
as in their large blue room. Her 
mother had been obliged to renounce 
her intention of having her taught 
music, for the sound of an organ in the 
silent streets made her tremble and 
drew tears from her eyes. Her favor- 
ite occupation was to assist her mother 
in sewing linen for the children of the 
Abbé’s poor. 

Night had quite fallen when the lamp 
was brought in by Rosalie, who, fresh 
from the glare of her range, looked 
altogether upset. Tuesday’s dinner was 
the one event of the week, which put 
- things topsy-turvy. 

“Aren’t the gentlemen coming here 
to-night, madame?” she inquired. 

Héléne looked at the timepiece: “It’s 
a quarter to seven; they will be here 
soon,” she replied. 

Rosalie was a gift from Abbé Jouve, 
who had met her at the station on the 
day she arrived from Orleans, so that 
she did not know a single street in 
Paris. A village priest, an old school- 
mate of Abbé Jouve’s, had sent her 
to him. She was dumpy and plump, 
with a round face under her narrow 
cap, thick black hair, a flat nose, and 
deep red lips; and she was expert in pre- 
paring savory dishes, having been 
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brought up at the parsonage by her 
godmother, servant to the village priest. 

“Here is Monsieur Rambaud at last!” 
she exclaimed, rushing to open the 
door before there was even a ring. 

Full and broad-shouldered, Monsieur 
Rambaud entered, displaying an expan- 
sive countenance like that of a country 
notary. His forty-five years had al- 
ready silvered his hair, but his large 
blue eyes retained a wondering, artless, 
gentle expression, akin to a child’s. 

“And here’s his reverence; everybody 
has come now!” resumed Rosalie, as 
she opened the door once more. 

Whilst Monsieur Rambaud pressed 
Héléne’s hand and sat down without 
speaking, smiling like one who felt 
quite at home, Jeanne threw her arms 
round the Abbé’s neck. 

“Good-evening, dear 
she, “I’ve been so ill!” 

“So ill, my darling?” 

The two men at once showed their 
anxiety, the Abbé especially. He was 
a short, spare man, with a large head 
and awkward manners, and dressed in 
the most careless way; but his eyes, 
usually half-closed, now opened to their 
full extent, all aglow with exquisite 
tenderness. Jeanne relinquished one of 
her hands to him, while she gave the 
other to Monsieur Rambaud. Both 
held her and gazed at her with troubled 
looks. Héléne was obliged to relate 
the story of her illness, and the Abbé 
was on the point of quarreling with 
her for not having warned him of it. 
And then they each questioned her. 
“The attack was quite over now? She 
had not had another, had she?” The 
mother smiled as she listened. 

“You are even fonder of her than 


friend,’ said 
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I am, and I think you'll frighten me 
in the end,” she replied. ‘No, she 
hasn’t been troubled again, except that 
she has felt some pains in her limbs 
and had some headaches. But we shall 
get rid of these very soon.” 

The maid then entered to announce 
that dinner was ready. 

The table, sideboard, and eight chairs 
furnishing the dining-room were of ma- 
hogany. The curtains of red repp had 
been drawn close by Rosalie, and a 
hanging lamp of white porcelain within 
a plain brass ring lighted up the table- 
cloth, the carefully-arranged plates, and 
the tureen of steaming soup. Each 
Tuesday’s dinner brought round the 
same remarks, but on this particular 
day Dr. Deberle served naturally as a 
subject of conversation. Abbé Jouve 
lauded him to the skies, though he 
knew he was no church-goer. He spoke 
of him, however, as a man of upright 
character, charitable to a fault, a good 
father, and a good husband—in fact, one 
who gave the best of examples to oth- 
ers. As for Madame Deberle she was 
most estimable, in spite of her some- 
what flighty ways, which were doubt- 
less due to her Parisian education. In 
a word, he dubbed the couple charming. 
Héléne seemed happy to hear this; it 
confirmed her own opinions; and the 
Abbé’s remarks determined her to con- 
tinue the acquaintance, which had at 
first frightened her. 

“Vou shut yourself up too much 
declared the priest. 

“No doubt,” echoed his brother. 

Héléne beamed on them with her 
quiet smile, as though to say that they 
themselves sufficed for all her wants, 
and that she dreaded new acquaint- 
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ances. However, ten o’clock struck at 
last, and the Abbé and his brother took 
up their hats. Jeanne had just fallen 
asleep ia an easy-chair in the bedroom, 
and they bent over her, raising their 
heads with satisfied looks as they ob- 
served how tranquilly she slumbered. 
They stole from the room on tiptoe, 
and in the lobby whispered their good- 
byes: 

“Till next Tuesday.” 

“O, by the way,” said the Abbé, re- 
turning a step or two, “I was forget- 


ting: Mother Fétu is ill. You should 
go to see her.” 

“T will go to-morrow,” answered 
Héléne. 


The Abbé had a habit of commission- 
ing her to visit his poor. They en- 
gaged in all sorts of whispered talks to- 
gether on this subject, private business 
which a word or two enabled them to 
settle together, and which they never 
referred to in the presence of other 
persons. 

On the morrow Héléne went out 
alone. She decided to leave Jeanne 
in the house, as the child had been 
troubled with fits of shivering since 
paying a visit of charity to an old man 
who had become paralyzed. Once out 
of doors, she followed the Rue Vineuse, 
turned down the Rue Raynouard, and 
soon found herself in the Passage des 
Eaux, a strange, steep lane, like a stair- 
case, pent between garden walls, and 
conducting from the heights of Passy 
to the quay. At the bottom of this 
descent was a dilapidated house, where 
Mother Fétu lived in an attic lighted 
by a round window, and furnished with 
a wretched bed, a rickety table, and a 
seatless chair, 
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“Oh! my good lady, my good lady!” 
she moaned out, directly she saw Héléne 
enter. 

The old woman was in bed, In spite 
of her wretchedness, her body was 
plump, swollen out, as it were, while 
her face was puffy, and her hands 
seemed numbed as she drew the tat- 
tered sheet over her. She had small, 
keen eyes and a whimpering voice, and 
displayed a noisy humility in a rush of 
words. 

“Ah! my good lady, how I thank you! 
Ah, ah! oh, how I suffer. It’s just as 
if dogs were tearing at my side. I’m 
sure I have a beast inside of me—see, 
just there! The skin isn’t broken; the 
complaint is internal. But, oh! oh! 
the pain hasn’t ceased for two days 
past. Good Lord, how is it possible 
to suffer so much? Ah, my good lady, 
thank you! You don’t forget the poor. 
It. will be taken into account up above; 
yes, yes, it will be taken into account!” 

Héléene had sat down. Noticing on 
the table a jug of warm tisane, she filled 
a cup which was near at hand, and gave 
it to the sufferer. Near the jug were 
placed a packet of sugar, two oranges, 
and some other comfits. 

“Has any one been to see you?” 
Hélene asked. 

“Ves, yes,—a little lady. But she 
doesn’t know. That isn’t the sort of 
stuff I need. Oh, if I could get a little 
meat! My next-door neighbor would 
cook it for me. Oh! oh! this pain is 
something dreadful! A dog is tearing 
at me—oh, if only I had some broth!” 

In spite of the pains which were 
racking her limbs, she kept her sharp 
eyes fixed on Héléne, who was now 
busy fumbling in her pocket, and on 


seeing her visitor place a ten-franc 
piece on the table, she whimpered all 
the more, and tried to rise to a sitting 
posture. Whilst struggling, she ex- 
tended her arm, and the money van- 
ished, as she repeated: 

“Gracious Heaven! this is another 
frightful attack. Oh! oh! I cannot 
stand such agony any longer! God 
will requite you, my good lady; I will 
pray to Him to requite you. Bless my 
soul, how these pains shoot through my 
whole body! His reverence Abbé 
Jouve promised me you would come. 
It’s only you who know what I want. 
I am going to buy some meat. But 
now the pain’s going down into my legs. 
Help me; I have no strength left— 
none left at all!” 

The old woman wished to turn over, 
and Heéléne, drawing off her gloves, 
gently took hold of her and placed her 
as she desired. As she was still bend- 
ing over her the door opened, and a 
flush of surprise mounted to her cheeks 
as she saw Dr. Deberle entering. Did 
he also make visits to which he never 
referred? 

“Tt’s the doctor!” blurted out the 
old woman. “Oh! Heaven must bless 
you both for being so good!” 

The doctor bowed respectfully to 
Héléne. Mother Fétu had ceased whin- 
ing on his entrance, but kept up a sibi- 
lant wheeze, like that of a child in pain. 
She had understood at once that the 
doctor and her benefactress were 
known to one another; and her eyes 
never left them, but travelled from 
one to the other, while her wrinkled 
face showed that her mind was covertly 
working. The doctor put some ques- 
tions to her, and sounded her right 
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side; then, turning to Héléne, who had 
just sat down, he said: 

“She is suffering from hepatic colic. 
She will be on her feet again in a 
few days.” 

And, tearing from his memorandum 
book a leaf on which he had written 
some lines, he added, addressing Mother 
Fétu: 

“Listen to me, You must send this 
to the chemist in the Rue de Passy, 
and every two hours you must drink 
a spoonful of the draught he will give 
you.” 

The old woman burst out anew into 
blessings. Héléne remained seated. The 
doctor lingered gazing at her; but when 
their eyes had met, he bowed and dis- 
creetly took his leave. He had not 
gone down a flight ere Mother Fétu’s 
lamentations were renewed. 

“Ah! he’s such a clever doctor! Ah! 
if his medicine could do me some good! 
Dandelions and tallow make a good 
simple for removing water from the 
body. Yes, yes, you can say you know 
a clever doctor. Have you known him 
long? Gracious goodness, how thirsty I 
am; I feel burning hot. He has a wife, 
hasn’t he? He deserves to have a good 
wife and beautiful children. Indeed, 
it’s a pleasure to see kind-hearted peo- 
ple good acquaintances.” 

Héléne had risen to give her a drink. 

“T must go now, Mother Fétu,” she 
said. ‘‘Good-bye till to-morrow. 

“Ah! how good you are! If I only 
had some linen! Look at my chemise 
—it’s torn in half; and this bed is so 


dirty. But that doesn’t matter. God 
will requite you, my good lady!” 
Next day, on Héléne’s_ entering 


Mother Fétu’s room, she found Dr. 


Deberle already there. Seated on the 
chair, he was writing out a prescription, 
while the old woman rattled on with 
whimpering volubility. 

“Oh, sir, it now feels like lead in my 
side—yes, just like lead! It’s as heavy 
as a hundred-pound weight, and pre- 
vents me from turning round.” 

Then, having caught sight of Héléne, 
she went on without a pause: “Ah, 
here’s the good lady! I told the kind 
doctor you would come. Though the 
heavens might fall, said I, you would 
come all the same. You’re a very 
saint, an angel from paradise, and, oh! 
so beautiful that people might fall on 
their knees in the streets to gaze on 
you as you pass! Dear lady, I am no 
better; just now I have a heavy feel- 
ing here. Oh, I have iold the doctor 
what you did for me! The emperor 
could have done no more. Yes, in- 
deed, it would be a sin not to love you 
—a great sin.” 

These broken sentences fell from her 
lips as, with eyes half closed, she rolled 
her head on the bolster, the doctor 
meantime smiling at Héléne, who felt 
very ill at ease. 

“Mother Fétu,” she said softly, “I 
have brought you a little linen.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you; God will 
requite you! You're just like this 
kind, good gentleman, who does more 
good to poor folks than a host of those 
who declare it their special work. You 
don’t know what great care he has 
taken of me for four months past, 
supplying me with medicine and broth 
and wine. One rarely finds a rich per- 
son so kind to a poor soul! Oh, he’s 
another of God’s angels! Dear, dear, 
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I seem to have quite a house in my 
stomach!” 

In his turn the doctor now seemed 
to be embarrassed. He rose and offered 
his chair to Héléne; but although 
she had come with the intention of re- 
maining a quarter of an hour, she de- 
clined to sit down, on the plea that she 
was in a great hurry. 

Meanwhile, Mother Fétu, still rolling 
her head to and fro, had stretched out 
her hand, and the parcel of linen had 
vanished in the bed. Then she re- 
sumed: 

“Oh, what a couple of good souls 
you are! I don’t wish to offend you; 
I only say it because it’s true. When 
you have seen one, you have seen the 
other. Oh, dear Lord! give me a hand 
and help me to turn round. Kind- 
hearted people understand one another. 
Yes, yes, they understand one another.” 

“Good-bye, Mother Fétu,”’ said 
Héléne, leaving the doctor in sole pos- 
session. “I don’t think I shall call 
to-morrow.” 

The next day, however, found her 
in the attic again. The old woman was 
sound asleep, but scarcely had she 
opened her eyes and recognized Héléne 
in her black dress sitting on the chair 
than she exclaimed: 

“He has been here—oh, I really don’t 
know what he gave me to take, but I 
am as stiff as a stick. We were talking 
about you. He asked me all kinds of 
questions; whether you were generally 
sad, and whether your look was always 
the same. Oh, he’s such a good man!” 

Her words came more slowly, and 
she seemed to be waiting to see by the 
expression of Héléne’s face what effect 
her remarks might have on her, with 


that wheedling, anxious air of the poor 
who are desirous of pleasing people. 
No doubt she fancied she could detect 
a flush of displeasure mounting to her 
benefactress’s brow, for her huge, 
puffed-up face, all eagerness and ex- 
citement, suddenly clouded over; and 
she resumed, in stammering accents: 

“I. am always asleep. Perhaps I 
have been poisoned. A woman in the 
Rue de l’Annonciation was killed by 
a drug which the chemist gave her in 
mistake for another.” 

That day Héléne lingered for nearly 
half an hour in Mother Fétu’s room, 
hearing her talk of Normandy, where 
she had been born, and where the milk 
was so good. During the silence she asked 
the old woman carelessly: ‘Have 
you known the doctor a long time?” 

Mother Fétu, lying on her back, half- 
opened her eyes and again closed them, 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, almost in 
a whisper. “For instance, his father 
attended to me before 48, and he ac- 
companied him then.” 

“T have been told the father was a 
very good man.” 

“Ves, but a little cracked. The son 
is much his superior. When he touches 
you you would think his hands were of 
velvet.” 

Silence again fell. 

“T advise you to do everything he 
tells you,” at last said Héléene. “He is 
very clever; he saved my daughter.” 

“To be sure!” exclaimed Mother 
Fétu, again all excitement. ‘People 
ought to have confidence in him. Why, 
he brought a boy to life again when he 
was going to be buried! Oh, there 
aren’t two persons like him; you won’t 
stop me from saying that! I am very 
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lucky; I fall in with the pick of good- 
hearted people. I thank the gracious 
Lord for it every night. I don’t for- 
get either of you. You are mingled to- 
gether in my prayers. May God in 
His goodness shield you and grant your 
every wish! May He load you with 
His gifts! May He keep you a place 
in Paradise!” 

She was now sitting up in bed with 
hands clasped, seemingly entreating 
Heaven with devout fervor. Héléne 
allowed her to go on thus for a con- 
siderable time, and even smiled. The 
old woman’s chatter, in fact, ended by 
lulling her into a pleasant drowsiness, 
and when she went off she promised 
to give her a bonnet and gown, as soon 
as she should be able to get about 
again. 

Throughout that week Heléne busied 
herself with Mother Fétu. Her after- 
noon visit became an item in her daily 
life. She felt a strange fondness for 
the Passage des Eaux. She liked that 
steep lane for its coolness and quiet- 
ness and its ever-clean pavement, wash- 
ed on rainy days by the water rushing 
down from the heights. A strange sen- 
sation thrilled her as she stood at the 
top and looked at the narrow alley with 
its steep declivity, usually deserted, 
and only known to the few inhabitants 
of the neighboring streets. Then she 
would venture through an archway 
dividing a house fronting the Rue Ray- 
nouard, and trip down the seven flights 
of broad steps, in which lay the bed 
of a pebbly stream occupying half of 
the narrow way. The walls of the 
gardens on each side bulged out, coated 
with a grey, leprous growth; umbrage- 
ous trees, dropped over, foliage rained 
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down, here and there an ivy plant thick- 
ly mantled the stonework, and the 
chequered verdure, which only left 
glimpses of the blue sky above, made 
the light very soft and greeny. Half- 
way down Héléne would stop to take 
breath, gazing at the street-lamp which 
hung there, and listening to the merry 
laughter in the gardens, whose doors 
she had never seen open. At times 
an old woman panted up with the aid 
of the black, shiny, iron handrail fixed 
in the wall to the right; a lady would 
come, leaning on her parasol as on a 
walking-stick; or a band of urchins 
would run down, with a great stamping 
of feet. But almost always Héléne 
found herself alone, and this steep, se- 
cluded, shady descent was to her a ver- 
itable delight—like a path in the depths 
of a forest. At the bottom she would 
raise her eyes, and the sight of the 
narrow, precipitous alley she had just 
descended made her feel somewhat 
frightened, 

She glided into the old woman’s room 
with the quiet and coolness of the 
Passage des Eaux clinging to her gar- 
ments. This woefully wretched den no 
longer affected her painfully. She 
moved about there as if in her own 
rooms, opening the round attic window 
to admit the fresh air, and pushing the 
table into a corner if it came in her 
way. The garret’s bareness, its white- 
washed walls and rickety furniture, 
realized to her mind an existence whose 
simplicity she had sometimes dreamt 
of in her girlhood. But what especially 
charmed her was the kindly emotion 
she experienced there. Playing the part 
of sick nurse, hearing the constant be- 
wailing of the old woman, all she saw 
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and felt within the four walls left her 
quivering with deep pity. In the end 
she awaited with evident impatience 
Doctor Deberle’s customary visit. She 
questioned him as to Mother Fétu’s 
condition; but from this they glided to 
other subjects, as they stood near each 
other, face to face. A closer acquaint- 
ance was springing up between them, 
and they were surprised to find they 
possessed similar tastes. They under- 
stood one another without speaking a 
word, each heart engulfed in the same 
overflowing charity. Nothing to Hél- 
éne seemed sweeter than this mutual 
feeling, which arose in such an unusual 
way, and to which she yielded without 
resistance, filled as she was with divine 
pity. At first she had felt somewhat 
afraid of the doctor; in her own draw- 
ing-room she would have been cold and 
distrustful, in harmony with her nature. 
Here, however, in this garret they were 
far from the world, sharing the one 
chair, and almost happy in the midst 
of the wretchedness and poverty which 
filled their souls with emotion. A week 
passed, and they knew one another as 
though they had been intimate for 
years. Mother Fétu’s miserable abode 
was filled with sunshine, streaming from 
this fellowship of kindness. 

The old woman grew better very 
slowly. The doctor was surprised, and 
charged her with coddling herself when 
she related that she now felt a dreadful 
weight in her legs. She always kept 
up her monotonous moaning, lying on 
her back and rolling her head to and 
fro; but she closed her eyes, as though 
to give her visitors an opportunity for 
unrestrained talk. One day she was to 
all appearance sound asleep, but be- 


neath their lids her little black eyes 
continued watching. At last, however, 
she had to rise from her bed; and next 
day Héléne presented her with the 
promised bonnet and gown. When the 
doctor made his appearance that after- 
noon the old woman’s laggard memory 
seemed suddenly stirred. “Gracious 
goodness!” said she, ‘I’ve torgotten my 
neighbor’s soup-pot; I promised to at- 
tend to it!” 

Then she disappeared, closing the 
door behind her and leaving the couple 
alone. They did not notice that they 
were shut in, but continued their con- 
versation. The doctor urged Héléne to 
spend the afternoon occasionally in his 
garden in the Rue Vineuse. 

“My wife,’ said he, ‘must return 
your visit, and she will in person repeat 
my invitation. It would do your 
daughter good.” 

“But I don’t refuse,” she replied, 
laughing. “I do not require to be 
fetched with ceremony. Only—only— 
I am afraid of being indiscreet. At 
any rate, we will see.” 

Their talk continued, but at last the 
doctor exclaimed in a tone of surprise: 
“Where on earth can Mother Fétu have 
gone? It must be a quarter of an hour 
since she went to see after her neigh- 
bor’s soup-pot.” 

Héléne then saw that the door was 
shut, but it did not shock her at the 
moment. She continued to talk of 
Madame Deberle, of whom she spoke 
highly to her husband; but noticing 
that the doctor constantly glanced tow- 
ards the door, she at last began to feel 
uncomfortable. 

“Tt’s very strange that she does not 
come back!” she remarked in her turn. 
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Their conversation then dropped. 
Héléne, not knowing what to do, opened 
the window; and when she turned 
round they avoided looking at one an- 
other. The laughter of children came 
in through the circular window, which, 
with its bit of blue sky, seemed like 
a full moon. They could not have 
been more alone—concealed from all 
inquisitive looks, with merely this bit 
of heaven gazing in on them. The 
voices of the children died away in the 
distance; and a quivering silence fell. 
No one would dream of finding them 
in that attic, out of the world. Their 
confusion grew apace, and in the end 
Héléne, displeased with herself, gave 
the doctor a steady glance. 

“TJ have a great many visits to pay 
yet,” he at once exclaimed. “As she 
doesn’t return, I must leave.” 

He quitted the room, and Héléne 
then sat down. Immediately after- 
wards Mother Fétu returned with many 
protestations: 

“Oh oh! I can scarcely crawl; such 
a faintness came over me! Has the 
dear good doctor gone? Well, to be 
sure, there’s not much comfort here! 
Oh, you are both angels from heaven, 
coming to spend your time with one 
so unfortunate as myself! But God 
in His goodness will requite you. The 
pain has gone down into my feet to- 
day, and I had to sit down on a step. 
Oh, I should like to have some chairs! 
Tf I only had an easy-chair! My mat- 
tress is so vile too that I am quite 
ashamed when you come. The whole 
place is at your disposal, and I would 
throw myself into the fire if you re- 
quired it. Yes. Heaven knows it; I 
always repeat it in my prayers! Oh, 
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kind Lord, grant their utmost desires to 
these good friends of mine—in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost!” 

As Héléne listened she experienced a 
singular feeling of discomfort. Mother 
Fétu’s bloated face filled her with dis- 
gust. Never before in this stifling attic 
had she been affected in a like way; 
its sordid misery seemed to stare her 
in the face; the lack of fresh air, the 
surrounding wretchedness, quite sick- 
ened her. So she made all haste to 
leave, feeling hurt by the blessings 
which Mother Fétu poured after her. 

In the Passage des Eaux an additional 
sorrow came upon her. Halfway up, 
on the righthand side of the path, the 
wall was hollowed out, and here there 
was an excavation, some disused well, 
enclosed by a railing. During the last 
two days when passing she had heard 
the wailings of a cat rising from this 
well, and now, as she slowly climbed 
the path, these wailings were renewed, 
but so pitifully that they seemed in- 
stinct with the agony of death. The 
thought that the poor brute, thrown 
into the disused well, was slowly dying 
there of hunger, quite rent Héléne’s 
heart. She hastened her steps, resolv- 
ing that she would not venture down 
this lane again for a long time, lest the 
cat’s death-call should reach her ears. 

The day was a Tuesday. In the eve- 
ning, on the stroke of seven, as Héléne 
was finishing a tiny bodice, the two 
wonted rings at the bell were heard, 
and Rosalie opened the door. 

“His reverence is first to-night!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Oh, here comes Monsieur 
Rambaud too!” 

They were very merry at dinner. 
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Jeanne was nearly well again now, and 
the two brothers, who spoiled her, were 
successful in procuring her permission 
to eat some salad, of which she was 
excessively fond, notwithstanding Doc- 
tor Bodins formal prohibition. When 
she was going to bed, the child in high 
spirits hung round her mother’s neck 
and pleaded: 

“Oh! mamma, darling! let me go 
with you to-morrow to see the old 
woman you nurse!” 

But the Abbé and Monsieur Ram- 
baud were the first to scold her for 
thinking of such a thing. They would 
not hear of her going amongst the poor, 


-as the sight affected her too greviously. 


The last time she had been on such an 
expedition she had twice swooned, and 
for three days her eyes had been 
swollen with tears, that had flowed even 
in her sleep. 

“Oh! I will be good!” she pleaded. 
“T won’t cry, I promise.” 

“Tt is quite useless, my darling,” said 
her mother, caressing her. “The old 
woman is well now. I shall not go out 
any more; I’ll stay all day with you!” 


CHAPTER IV 
BON AMI 


DurIinc the following week. Madame 
Deberle paid a return visit to Madame 
Grandjean, and displayed an affability 
that bordered on affection. 

“You know what you promised me,” 
she said, on the threshold, as she was 
going off. “The first fine day we have, 
you must come down to the garden, 
and bring Jeanne with you. It is the 
doctor’s strict injunction.” 
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“Very well,’ Héléne answered, with 
a smile, “it is understood; we will 
avail ourselves of your kindness.” 

Three days later, on a bright Febru- 
ary afternoon, she accompanied her 
daughter down to the garden. The 
porter opened the door connecting the 
two houses. At the near end of the 
garden, in a kind of greenhouse built 
somewhat in the style of a Japanese 
pavilion, they found Madame Deberle 
and her sister Pauline, both idling away 
their time, for some embroidery, thrown 
on the little table, lay there neglected. 

“Oh, how good of you to come!” 
cried Juliette. “You must sit down 
here. Pauline, move that table away! 
It is still rather cool you know to sit 
out of doors, but from this pavilion we 
can keep a watch on the children. Now, 
little ones, run away and play; but take 
care not to fall!” 

The large door of the pavilion stood 
open, and on each side were portable 
mirrors, whose covers had been remov- 
ed so that they allowed one to view 
the garden’s expanse as from the thres- 
hold of a tent. The garden, with a 
green sward in the centre, flanked by 
beds of flowers, was separated from 
the Rue Vineuse by a plain iron railing, 
but against this grew a thick green 
hedge, which prevented the curious 
from gazing in. Ivy, clematis, and 
woodbine clung and wound around the 
railings, and behind this first curtain 
of foliage came a second one of lilacs 
and laburnums. Even in the winter 
the ivy leaves and the close network 
of branches sufficed to shut off the view. 
But the great charm of the garden 
lay in its having at the far end a few 
lofty trees, some magnificent elms, 
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which concealed the grimy wall of a 
five-story house. Amidst all the neigh- 
boring houses these trees gave the spot 
the aspect of a nook in some park, and 
seemed to increase the dimensions of 
this little Parisian garden, which was 
swept like a drawing-room. Between 
two of the elms hung a swing, the seat 
of which was green with damp. 

Héléne leaned forward the better to 
view the scene. 

“Oh, it is a hole!” exclaimed Madame 
Deberle carelessly. “Still, trees are so 
rare in Paris that one is happy in hav- 
ing half a dozen of one’s own.” 

“No, no, you have a very pleasant 
place,” murmured Héléne. 

The sun filled the pale atmosphere 
that day with a golden dust, its rays 
streaming slowly through the leafiess 
branches of the trees. These assumed 
a ruddier tint, and you could see the 
delicate purple gems softening the cold 
grey of the bark. On the lawn and 
along the walks the grass and gravel 
glittered amidst the haze that seemed 
to ooze from the ground. No flower 
was in blossom; only the happy flush 
which the sunshine cast upon the soil 
revealed the approach of spring, 

“At this time of year it is rather 
dull,” resumed Madame Deberle. “In 
June it is as cozy as a nest; the trees 
prevent any one from looking in, and 
we enjoy perfect privacy.” At this 
point she paused to call: “Lucien, you 
must come away from that watertap!” 

The lad, who was doing the honors 
of the garden, had led Jeanne towards 
a tap under the steps. Here he had 
turned on the water, which he allowed 
to splash on the tips of his boots, It 
was a game that he delighted in, 
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Jeanne, with grave face, looked on 
while he wetted his feet. 

“Wait a moment!” said Paluine, ris- 
ing. “I'll go and stop this nonsense!” 

But Juliette held her back, 

“Youll do no such thing; you are 
even more of a madcap than he is. 
The other day both of you looked as 
if you had taken a bath. How is it 
that a big girl like you cannot remain 
two minutes seated? Lucien!” she 
continued directing here eyes on her 
son, “turn off the water at once!” 

The child, in his fright, made an 
effort to obey her. But instead of 
turning the tap off, he turned it on all 
the more, and the water gushed forth 
with a force and a noise that made him 
lose his head. He recoiled, splashed 
up to the shoulders. 

“Turn off the water at once!” again 
ordered his mother, whose cheeks were 
flushing with anger. 

Jeanne, hitherto silent, then slowly, 
and with the greatest caution, ventured 
near the tap; while Lucien burst into 
loud sobbing at sight of this cold 
stream, which terrified him, and which 
he was powerless to stop. Carefully 
drawing her skirt between her legs, 
Jeanne streched out her bare hands so 
as not to wet her sleeves, and closed 
the tap without receiving a sprinkle. 
The flow instantly ceased. Lucien, as- 
tonished and inspired with respect, 
dried his tears and gazed with swollen 
eves at the girl. 

“Oh, that child puts me beside my- 
self!” exclaimed Madame Deberle, her 
complexion regaining its usual pallor, 
while she stretched herself out, as 
though wearied to death. 

Héléne deemed it right to intervene. 
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“Jeanne,” she called, “take his hand, 
and amuse yourselves by walking up 
and down.” 

Jeanne took hold of Lucien’s hand, 
and both gravely paced the paths with 
little steps. She was much taller than 
her companion, who had to stretch his 
arm up towards her; but this solemn 
amusement, which consisted in a cere- 
monious circuit of the lawn, appeared 
to absorb them and invest them with a 
sense of great importance. Jeanne, like 
a genuine lady, gazed about, preoccu- 
pied with her own thoughts; Lucien 
every now and then would venture a 
glance at her; but not a word was said 
by either. 

“How droll they are!” said Madame 
Deberle, smiling, and again at her ease. 
“T must say that your Jeanne is a dear, 
good child. She is so obedient, so well 
behaved—” 

“Yes, when she is in the company 
of others,” broke in Héléne. “She is a 
great trouble at times. Still, she loves 
me, and does her best to be good so as 
not to vex me.” 

Then they spoke of children; how 
girls were more precocious than boys} 
though it would be wrong to deduce 
too much from Lucien’s unintelligent 
face. In another year he would doubt- 
less lose all his gawkiness and become 
quite a gallant. Finally, Madame De- 
berle resumed her embroidery, making 
perhaps two stitches in a minute. Heél- 
éne, who was only happy when busy, 
begged permission to bring her work 
the next time she came. She found 
her companions somewhat dull, and 
whiled away the time in examining the 
Japanese pavilion, The walls and ceil- 
ing were hidden by tapestry worked in 
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gold, with designs showing bright 
cranes in full flight, butterflies, and flow- 
ers and views in which blue ships were 
tossing upon yellow rivers. Chairs, 
and ironwood flower-stands were scat- 
tered about; on the floor some fine mats 
were spread; while the lacquered furn- 
ishings were littered with trinkets, 
small bronzes and vases, and strange 
toys painted in all the hues of the rain- 
bow. At the far end stood a grotesque 
idol in Dresden china, with bent legs 
and bare, protruding stomach, which at 
the least movement shook its head with 
a terrible and amusing look. 

“TIsn’t it horribly ugly?” asked Paul- 
ine, who had been watching Héléne as 
she glanced round. “I say, sister, you 
know that all these purchases of yours 
are so much rubbish! Malignon calls 
your Japanese museum ‘the sixpenny 
bazaar.’ Oh, by the way, talking of 
him, I met him. He was with a lady, 
and such a lady—Florence, of the 
Variétés Theatre.” 

“Where was it?” asked Juliette im- 
mediately. “How I shall tease him!” 

“On the boulevards. He’s coming 
here to-day, is he not?” 

She was not vouchsafed any reply. 
The ladies had all at once become un- 
easy owing to the disappearance of the 
children, and called to them. How- 
ever, two shrill voices immediately 
answered: 

“We are here!” 

Half hidden by a spindle tree, they 
were sitting on the grass in the middle 
of the lawn. 

“What are you about?” 

“We have put up at an inn,” an- 
swered Lucien. “We are resting in our 


room,” 
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Greatly diverted, the women watched 
them for a time. Jeanne seemed quite 
contented with the game. She was cut- 
ting the grass around her, doubtless 
with thee intention of preparing break- 
fast. A piece of wood, picked up 
among the shrubs, represented a trunk. 
And now they were talking. Jeanne, 
with great conviction in her tone, was 
declaring that they were in Switzer- 
land, and that they would set out to 
see the glaciers, which rather aston- 
ished Lucien. 

“Ha, here he is!” suddenly exclaimed 
Pauline. 

Madame Deberle turned, and caught 
sight of Malignon descending the steps. 
He had scarcely time to make his bow 
and sit down before she attacked him. 

“Oh,” she said, “it is nice of you to 
go about everywhere saying that I have 
nothing but rubbishy ornaments about 
me!” 

“Vou mean this little salon of yours? 
Oh, yes,” said he, quite at his ease, 
“You haven't anything worth looking 
at here!” 

“What! not my china figure?” she 
asked, quite hurt. 

“No, no, everything is quite bour- 
geois. It is necessary for a person to 
have some taste You wouldn’t allow 
me to select the things—” 

“Vour taste, forsooth! just talk about 
your taste!” she retorted, flushing crim- 
son and feeling quite angry. ‘You 
have been seen with a lady—” 


“What lady?” he asked, surprised by ~ 


the violence of the attack. 

“A fine choice, indeed! I compli- 
ment you on it. A girl whom the 
whole of Paris knows—” 
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She suddenly paused, remembering 
Pauline’s presence. 

“Pauline,” she said, “go into the 
garden for a minute.” 

“Oh no,’ retorted the girl indig- 
nantly. “It’s so tiresome; I’m always 
being sent out of the way.” 

“Go into the garden,” repeated 
Juliette, with increased severity in her 
tone. 

The girl stalked off with a sullen 
look, but stopped all at once to ex- 
claim: “Well, then, be quick over your 
talk!” 

As soon as she was gone, Madame 
Deberle returned to the charge. “How 
can you, a gentleman, show yourself in 
public with that actress Florence? She 
is at least forty. She is ugly enough 
to frighten one, and all the gentlemen 
in the stalls thee and thou her on first 
nights.” 

“Have you finished?” called out Paul- 
ine, who was strolling sulkily under the 
trees. “I’m not amusing myself here, 
you know.” 

Malignon, however, defended him- 
self. He had no knowledge of this girl 
Florence; he had never in his life 
spoken a word to her. They had pos- 
sibly seen him with a lady: he was 
sometimes in the company of the wife 
of a friend of his. Besides, who had 
seen him? He wanted proofs, wit- 
nesses. 

“Pauline,” hastily asked Madame De- 
berle, raising her voice, “did you not 
meet him with Florence?” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied her sister. 
“IT met them on the boulevards opposite 
Bignon’s.” 

Thereupon, glorying in her victory 
over Malignon, whose face wore an em- 
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barrassed smile, Madame Deberle called 
out: “You can come back, Pauline; I 
have finished.” 

Malignon, who had a box at the 
Folies-Dramatiques for the following 
night, now gallantly placed it at Mad- 
ame Deberle’s service, apparently not 
feeling the slightest ill-will towards her; 
moreover, they were always quarreling. 
Pauline wished to know if she might 
go to see the play that was running, 
and as Malignon laughed and shook 
his head, she declared it was very silly; 
authors ought to write plays fit for 
girls to see. She was only allowed 
such entertainments as La Dame 
Blanche and the classic drama could 
offer. 

Meantime, the ladies had ceased 
watching the children, and all at once 
Lucien began to raise terrible shrieks. 

“What have you done to him, 
Jeanne?” asked Helene. 

“T have done nothing, mamma,” an- 
swered the little girl. “He has thrown 
himself on the ground.” 

The truth was, the children had just 
set out for the famous glaciers. As 
Jeanne pretended that they were reach- 
ing the mountains they had lifted their 
feet very high, as though to step over 
the rocks. Lucien, however, quite out 
of breath with his exertions, at last 
made a false step, and fell sprawling 
in the middle of an imaginary icefield. 
Disgusted, and furious with child-like 
rage, he no sooner found himself on the 
ground than he burst into tears. 

“Lift him up,” called Heéléne. 

“He won’t let me, mamma. 
rolling about.” 

And so saying, Jeanne drew back, as 
though exasperated and annoyed by 
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such a display of bad breeding. He did 
not know how to play; he would cer- 
tainly cover her with dirt. Her mouth 
curled, as though she were a duchesss 
compromising herself by such compan- 
ionship. Thereupon Madame Deberle, 
irritated by Lucien’s continued wailing, 
requested her sister to pick him up and 
coax him into silence. Nothing loth, 
Pauline ran, cast herself down beside 
the child, and for a moment rolled on 
the ground with him. He struggled 
with her, unwilling to be lifted, but 
she at last took him up by the arms, 
and to appease him, said, “Stop crying, 
you noisy fellow; we'll have a swing!” 

Lucien at once closed his lips, while 
Jeanne’s solemn looks vanished, and a 
gleam of ardent delight illumined her 
face. All three ran towards the swing, 
but it was Pauline who took possession 
of the seat. 

“Push, push!” she urged the chil- 
dren; and they pushed with all the 
force of their tiny hands; but she was 
heavy, and they could scarcely stir the 
swing. 

“Push!” she urged again. 
big sillies, they can’t!” 

In the pavilion, Madame Deberle 
had just felt a slight chill. Despite the 
bright sunshine she thought it rather 
cold, and she requested Malignon to 
hand her a white cashmere burnous 
that was hanging from the handle of 
a window fastening. Malignon rose to 
wrap the burnous round her shoulders, 
and they began chatting familiarly on 
matters which had little interest for 
Héléne. Feeling fidgety, fearing that 
Pauline might unwittingly knock the 
children down, she therefore stepped 
into the garden, leaving Juliette and the 
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young man to wrangle over some new 
fashion in bonnets which apparently 
deeply interested them. 

Jeanne no sooner saw her mother 
than she ran towards her with a wheed- 
ling smile, and entreaty in every ges- 


ture. “Oh, mamma, mamma!” she im- 
plored. “Oh, mamma!” 
“No, no, you mustn’t!” replied 


Héléne, who understood her meaning 
very well. “You know you have been 
forbidden.” 

Swinging was Jeanne’s greatest de- 
light. She would say that she believed 
herself a bird; the breeze blowing in 
her face, the lively rush through the 
air, the continued swaying to and fro in 
a motion as rythmic as the beating of 
a bird’s wings, thrilled her with an 
exquisite pleasure; in her ascent to- 
wards cloudland she imagined herself on 
her way to heaven. But it always 
ended in some mishap. On one oc- 
casion she had been found clinging to 
the ropes of the swing in a swoon, her 
large eyes wide open, fixed in a vacant 
stare, at another time she had fallen 
to the ground, stiff, like a swallow 
struck by a shot. 

“Oh, mamma!” she implored again. 
“Only a little, a very, very little!” 

In the end her mother, in order to 
win peace, placed her on the seat. The 
child’s face lit up with an angelic smile, 
and her bare wrists quivered with joy- 
ous expectancy. Heéléne swayed her 
very gently. 


“Higher, mamma, higher!” she mur- 


mured. 

But Héléne paid no heed to her 
prayer, and retained firm hold of the 
rope. She herself was glowing all over, 
her cheeks flushed, and she thrilled with 
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excitement at very push she gave to the 
swing. Her wonted sedateness van- 
ished as she thus became her daughter’s 
playmate. 

“That will do,” she declared after 
a time, taking Jeanne in her arms. 

“Oh, mamma, you must swing now!” 
the child whispered, as she clung to her 
neck. 

She took a keen delight in seeing hér 
mother flying through the air; as she 
said, her pleasure was still more in- 
tense in gazing at her than in having 
a swing herself. Héléne, however, asked 
her laughingly who would push her; 
when she went in for swinging, it was 
a serious matter; why, she went higher 
than the treetops! While she was 
speaking it happened that Monsieur 
Rambaud made his appearance under 
the guidance of the doorkeeper. He 
had met Madame Deberle in Héléne’s 
rooms, and thought he would not be 
deemed presuming in presenting him- 
self here when unable to find her. 
Madame Deberle proved very gracious, 
pleased as she was with the good-na- 
tured air of the worthy man; however, 
she soon returned to a lively discussion 
with Malignon. 

“Bon ami will push you, mamma! 
Bon ami will push you!” Jeanne called 
out, as she danced round her mother. 

“Be quiet! We are not at home!” 
said her mother with mock gravity. 

“Bless me! if it will please you, I 
am at your disposal,’’ exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Rambaud. “When people are in 
the country—” 

Héléne let herself be persuaded. 
When a girl she had been accustomed 
to swing for hours, and the memory of 
those vanished pleasures created a se- 


_ school-girl unaffected and gay. 
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cret craving to taste them once more. 
Moreover, Pauline, who had sat down 
with Lucien at the edge of the lawn, 
intervened with the boldness of a girl 
freed from the trammels of childhood. 

“Of course he will push you, and he 


will swing me after you. Won't you, 
sir?” 
This determined Héléne. The youth 


which dwelt within her, in spite of the 
cold demureness of her great beauty, 
displayed itself in a charming, ingenu- 
ous fashion. She became a thorough 
There 


was no prudishness about her. She 


| laughingly declared that she must not 


_ she exclaimed delightedly. 


' on the branch of a tree. 


_-expose her legs, and asked for some 
cord to tie her skirts securely round 
her ankles. 


That done, she stood up- 
right on the swing, her arms extended 
and clinging to the ropes. 

“Now, push, Monsieur Rambaud,” 
“But gently 
at first!” 

Monsieur Rambaud had hung his hat 
His broad, 


kindly face beamed with a fatherly 


smile. First he tested the strength of 
the ropes, and, giving a look at the 
trees, determined to give a slight push, 
That day Héléne had for the first time 


_ abandoned her widow’s weeds; she was 
_-wearing a grey dress set off with mauve 


bows. Standing upright, she began to 
swing, almost touching the ground, and 


as if rocking to sleep. 


“Quicker! quicker!” she exclaimed. 

Monsieur Rambaud, with his hands 
ready, caught the seat as it came back 
to him, and gave it a more vigorous 
push. Héléne went higher, each ascent 
taking her farther. However, despite 
the motion, she did not lose her sedate- 
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ness; shé retained almost an austere 
demeanor; her eyes shone very brightly 
in her beautiful, impassive face; her 
nostrils only were inflated, as though 
to drink in the air. Not a fold of her 
skirts was out of place, but a plait of 
her hair slipped down. 

“Quicker! quicker!” she called. 

An energetic push gave her increased 
impetus. Up in the sunshine she flew, 
even higher and higher. A_ breeze 
sprung up with her motion, and blew 
through the garden; her flight was so 
swift that they could scarcely distin- 
guish her figure aright. Her face was 
now ail smiles, and flushed with a rosy 
red, while her eyes sparkled here, then 
there, like shooting stars. The loos- 
ened plait of hair rustled against her 
neck. Despite the cords which bound 
them, her skirts now waved about, and 
you could divine that she was at her 
ease, her bosom heaving in its free 
enjoyment as though the air were in- 
deed her natural place. 

“Quicker! quicker!” 

Monsieur. Rambaud, his face red 
and bedewed with perspiration, exerted 
all his strength, A cry rang out. 
Héléne went still higher. 

“Oh, mamma! Oh, mamma!” 
peated Jeanne in her ecstasy. 

She was sitting on the lawn gazing 
at her-mother, her little hands clasped 
on her bosom, looking as though she 
herself had drunk in all the air that 
was stirring. Her breath failed her; 
with a rythmical movement of the 
shoulders she kept time with the long 
strokes of the swing. And she cried, 
“Quicker! quicker!” while her mother 
still went higher, her feet grazing the 
lofty branches of the trees. 
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“Higher, mamma! oh, higher, 
mamma!” 

But Héléne was already in the very 
heavens. The trees bent and cracked 
as beneath a gale. Her skirts, which 
were all they could see, flapped with a 
tempestuous sound. When she came 
back with arms stretched out and bosom 
distended she lowered her head slightly 
and for a moment hovered; but then 
she rose again and sank backwards, her 
head tilted, her eyes closed, as though 
she had swooned. These ascensions 
and descents which made her giddy 
were delightful. In her flight she en- 
tered into the sunshine—the pale yel- 
low February. sunshine that rained 
down like golden dust. Her chestnut 
hair gleamed with amber tints; and a 
flame seemed to have leaped up around 
her, as the mauve bows on her whiten- 
ing dress flashed like burning flowers. 
Around her the springtide was matur- 
ing into birth, and the purple-tinted 
gems of the trees showed like delicate 
lacquer against the blue sky. 

Jeanne clasped her hands. Her 
mother seemed to her a saint with a 
golden glory around her head, winging 
her way to paradise, and she again 
stammered. “Oh, mamma! oh! 
mamma!” 

Madame Deberle and Malignon had 
now grown interested, and had stepped 
under the trees. Malignon declared 
the lady to be very bold. 

“T should faint, I’m sure,” said 
Madame Deberle, with a frightened air. 


Héléne heard them, for she dropped 


these words from among the branches: 

“Oh, my heart is all right! Give a 

stronger push, Monsieur Rambaud!” 
And indeed her voice betrayed no 
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emotion. She seemed to take no heed 
of the two men who were onlookers. 
They were doubtless nothing to her. 
Her tress of hair had become entangled, 
and the cord that confined her skirts 
must have given way, for the drapery 
flapped in the wind like a flag. She 
was going still higher. 

All at once, however, the exclama- 
tion rang out: 

“Enough, Monsieur 
enough!” 

Doctor Deberle had just appeared on 
the house steps. He came forward, 
embraced his wife tenderly, took up 
Lucien and kissed his brow. Then he 
gazed at Héléne with a smile. 

“Enough, enough!” she _ still 
tinued exclaiming. 

“Why?” asked he. 
your” 

She made no answer; a look of 
gravity had suddenly come over her 
face. The swing, still continuing its 
rapid flights, owing to the impetus 
given to it, would not stop, but swayed 
to and fro with a regular motion 
which still bore Héléne to a great 
height. The doctor, surprised and 
charmed, beheld her with admiration; 
she looked so superb, so tall and strong, 
with the pure figure of an antique 
statue whilst swinging thus gently amid 
the spring sunshine. But she seemed 
annoyed, and all at once leaped down. 

“Stop! stop!” they all cried out. 

From Héléne’s lips came a_ dull 
moan; she had fallen upon the gravel 
of a pathway, and her efforts to rise 
were fruitless. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, his face turning very pale. “How 
imprudent!” 


Rambaud, 


con- 


“Do I disturb 
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They all crowded round her. Jeanne 
began weeping so bitterly that Mon- 
sieur Rambaud, with his heart in his 
mouth, was compelled to take her in 
bis arms. The doctor, meanwhile, 
eagerly questioned Héléne. 

“is it the right leg you fell on? Can- 
not you stand upright?” And as she 
remained dazed, without answering, he 
asked: “Do you suffer?” 

“Yes, here at the knee; a dull pain,” 
she answered, with difficulty. 

He at once sent his wife for his 
medicine case and some bandages, and 
- repeated: 


“T must see, I must see. No doubt 


-it is a mere nothing.” 


He knelt down on the gravel and 
Héléne let him do so; but all at once 
she struggeld to her feet and said: 
“No, no!” 

“But I must examine the place,” he 
said. 

A slight quiver stole over her, and 
she answered in a yet lower tone: 

“Tt is not necessary. It is nothing 
at all.” 

He looked at her, at first astounded. 
Her neck was flushing red; for a mo- 
ment their eyes met, and seemed to 
reach each other’s soul; he was dis- 
concerted, and slowly rose, remaining 
near her, but without pressing her fur- 
ther. 

Héléne had signed to Monsieur Ram- 
baud. “Fetch Doctor Bodin,” she 
whispered in his ear, “‘and tell him what 
has happened to me.” 

Ten minutes later, when Doctor 
Bodin made his appearance, she, with 
superhuman courage, regained her feet, 
and leaning on him and Monsieur Ram- 


baud, contrived to return home. Jeanne 
followed, quivering with sobs. 

“I shall wait,” said Doctor Deberle 
to his brother physician. “Come down 
and remove our fears.” 

In the garden a lively colloquy en- 
sued. Malignon was of opinion that 
women had queer ideas. Why on 
earth had that lady been so foolish as 
to jump down? Pauline, excessively 
provoked at this accident, which de- 
prived her of a pleasure, declared it 
was silly to swing so high. On his side 
Doctor Deberle did not say a word, 
but seemed anxious. 

“It is nothing serious,” said Doctor 
Bodin, as he came down again—“only 
a sprain. Still, she will have to keep 
to an easy-chair for at least a fort- 
night.” 

Thereupon Monsieur Deberle gave 
a friendly slap on Malignon’s shoulder. 
He wished his wife to go in, as it 
was really becoming too cold. For his 
own part, taking Lucien in his arms, 
he carried him into the house, cover. 
ing him with kisses the while. 


CHAPTER V 
A PARIS MORNING 


BotH windows of the bedroom were 
wide open, and in the depths below the 
house, which was perched on the very 
summit of the hill, lay Paris, rolling 
away in a mighty flat expanse. Ten 
o’clock struck; the lovely February 
morning had all the sweetness and per- 
fume of spring. 

Héléne reclined in an invalid chair, 
reading in front of one of the windows, 
her knee still in bandages. She suf- 
fered no pain; but she had been con- 
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fined to her room for a week past, 
unable even to take up her customary 
needlework. Not knowing what to do, 
she had opened a book which she had 
found on the table—she, who indulged 
in little or no reading at any time. 
This book was the one she used every 
night as a shade for the night-lamp, 
the only volume which she had taken 
within eighteen months from the small 
but irreproachable library selected by 
Monsieur Rambaud. Novels usually 
seemed to her false to life and puerile; 
and this one, Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe,” had at first wearied her to death. 
However, a strange curiosity had grown 
upon her, and she was finishing it, at 
times affected to tears, and at times 
rather bored, when she would let it 
slip from her hand for long minutes 
and gaze fixedly at the far-stretching 
horizon. 

That morning Paris awoke from sleep 
with a smiling indolence. A mass of 
vapor, following the valley of the 
Seine, shrouded the two banks from 
view. This mist was light and milky, 
and the sun, gathering strength, was 
slowly tinging it with radiance. Nothing 
of the city was distinguishable through 
this floating muslin. In the hollows 
the haze thickened and assumed a 
bluish tint; while over certain broad 
expanses delicate transparencies ap- 
peared, a golden dust, beneath which 
you could divine the depths of the 
streets; and up above domes and 
steeples rent the mist, rearing grey 
outlines to which clung shreds of the 
haze which they had pierced. At times 
cloudlets of yellow smoke would, like 
giant birds, heavy of wing, slowly soar 
on high, and then mingle with the 
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atmosphere which seemed to absorb 
them. And above all this immensity, 
this mass of cloud, hanging in slumber 
over Paris, a sky of extreme purity, 
of a faint and whitening blue, spread 
out its mighty vault. The sun was 
climbing the heavens, scattering a spray 
of soft rays; a pale golden light, akin 
in hue to the flaxen tresses of a child, 
was streaming down like. rain, filling 
the atmosphere with the warm quiver 
of its sparkle. It was like a festival 
of the infinite, instinct with sovereign 
peacefulness and gentle gaiety, whilst 
the city, chequered with golden beams, 
still remained lazy and sleepy, unwill- 
ing to reveal itself by casting off its 
coverlet of lace. 

For eight days it had been Héléne’s 
diversion to gaze on that mighty ex- 
panse of Paris, and she never wearied 
of doing so. It was as unfathomable 
and varying as the ocean—fair in the 
morning, ruddy with fire at night, bor- 
rowing all the joys and sorrows of 
the heavens reflected in its depths. A 
flash of sunshine came, and it would 
roll in waves of gold; a cloud would 
darken it and raise a tempest. Its 
aspect was ever changing. A com- 
plete calm would fall, and all would 
assume an orange hue; gusts of wind 
would sweep by from time to time, 
and turn everything livid; in keen, 
bright weather there would be a shim- 
mer of light on every housetop; whilst 
when showers fell, blurring both 
heaven and earth, all would be plunged 
in chaotic confusion. At her window 
Héléne experienced all the hopes and 
sorrows that pertain to the open sea. 
As the keen wind blew in her face 
she imagined it wafted a saline frag- 


tion. 
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rance; even the ceaseless noise of the 
city seemed to her like that of a surg- 
ing tide beating against a rocky cliff. 

The book fell from her hands. She 
was dreaming, with a far-away look 
in her eyes. When she stopped read- 
ing thus it was from a desire to linger 
and understand what she had already 
perused. She took a delight in deny- 
ing her curiosity immediate satisfac- 
The tale filled her soul with a 
tempest of emotion. Paris that morn- 
ing was displaying the same vague joy 
and sorrow as that which disturbed 
her heart. In this lay a great charm— 
to be ignorant, to guess things dimly, 


-to yield to slow initiation, with the 


vague thought that her youth was be- 
ginning again. 

How full of lies were novels! She 
was assuredly right in not reading 
them. They were mere fables, good 
for empty heads with no proper con- 
ception of life. Yet she remained en- 
tranced, dreaming unceasingly of the 
knight Ivanhoe, loved so passionately 
by two women—Rebecca, the beauti- 
ful Jewess, and the noble Lady Rowena. 
She herself thought she could have 
loved with the intensity and patient 
serenity of the latter maiden. To love! 
to love! She did not utter the words, 
but they thrilled her through and 
through in the very thought, aston- 
ishing her, and irradiating her face 
with a smile. In the distance some 
fleecy cloudlets, driven by the breeze, 
now floated over Paris like a flock of 
swans. Huge gaps were being cleft in 
the fog; a momentary glimpse was 
given of the left bank, indistinct and 
clouded, like a city of fairydom seen 
in a dream; but suddenly a thick cur- 
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tain of mist swept down, and the fairy 
city was engulfed, as though by an 
inundation. And then the vapors, 
spreading equally over every district, 
formed, as it were, a beautiful lake, 
with milky, placid water. There was 
but one denser streak, indicating the 
grey, curved course of the Seine. And 
slowly over those milky, placid waters 
shadows passed, like vessels with pink 
sails, which the young woman followed 
with a dreamy gaze. To love! to love! 
She smiled as her dream sailed on. 
However, she again took up her book. 
She had reached the chapter describing 
the attack on the castle, wherein Re- 
becca nurses the wounded Ivanhoe, and 
recounts to him the incidents of the 
fight, which she gazes at from a win- 
dow. Héléne felt that she was in the 
midst of a beautiful falsehood, but 
roamed through it as through some 
mythical garden, whose trees are laden 
with golden fruit, and where she im- 
bibed all sort of fancies. Then, at the 
conclusion of the scene, when Rebecca, 
wrapped in her veil, exhales her love 
beside the sleeping knight, Héléne 
again allowed the book to slip from her 
hand her heart was so brimful of emo- 
tion that she could read no further. 
Heavens! could all those things be 
true? she asked, as she lay back in 
her easy-chair, numbed by her en- 
forced quiescence, and gazing on Paris, 
shrouded and mysterious, beneath the 
golden sun. The events of her life 
now arose before her, conjured up by 
the perusal of the novel. She saw her- 
self a young girl in the house of her 
father, Mouret, a hatter at Marseilles. 
The Rue des Petites-Maries was black 
and dismal, and the house, with its vat 
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of streaming water ready to the hand 
of the hatter, exhaled a rank odor of 
dampness, even in fine weather. She 
also saw her mother, who was ever an 
invalid, and who kissed her with pale 
lips, without speaking. No gleam of 
the sun penetrated into her little room. 
Hard work went on around her; only 
by dint of toil did her father gain a 
workingman’s competency. That sum- 
med up her early life, and till her 
marriage nothing intervened to break 
the monotony of days ever the same. 
One morning, returning from market 
with her mother, a _ basketful of 
vegetables on her arm, she jostled 
against young Grandjean. Charles 
turned round and followed them. The 
love-romance of her life was in this 
incident. For three months she was al- 
ways meeting him, while he, bashful 
and awkward, could not pluck up cour- 
age to speak to her. She was sixteen 
years of age, and a little proud of her 
lover, who, she knew, belonged to a 
wealthy family. But she deemed him 
bad-looking, and often laughed at him, 
and no thought of him disturbed her 
sleep in the large, gloomy, damp house. 
In the end they were married, and this 
marriage yet filled her with surprise. 
Charles worshipped her, and would fling 
himself on the floor to kiss her .bare 
feet. She beamed on him, her smile full 
of kindness, as she rebuked him for 
such childishness. Then another dull 
life began. During twelve years no 
event of sufficient interest had occurred 
for her to bear in mind. She was very 
quiet and very happy, tormented by no 
fever either of body or heart; her whole 
attention being given to the daily cares 
of a poor household. Charles was still 
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wont to kiss her fair white feet, while 
she showed herself indulgent and 
motherly towards him. But other feel- 
ing she had none. Then there abruptly 
came before her the room in the Hotel 
Du Var, her husband in his coffin, and 
her widow’s robe hanging over a chair. 
She had wept that day as on the win- 
ter’s night when her mother died. Then 
once more the days glided on; for two 
months with her daughter she had again 
enjoyed peace and happiness. Heaven! 
did that sum up everything? What, 
then, did that book mean when it spoke 
of transcendent loves which illumine 
one’s existence? 

While she thus reflected prolonged 
quivers were darting over the sleeping 
lake of mist on the horizon. Suddenly 
it seemed to burst, gaps appeared, a 
rending sped from end to end, betoken- 
ing a complete break-up. Then sun, 
ascending higher and higher, scattering 
its rays in glorious triumph, was vic- 
toriously attacking the mist. Little by 
little the great lake seemed to dry up, 
as though some invisible sluice were 
draining the plain. The fog, so dense 
but a moment before, was losing its 
consistency and becoming transparent, 
showing all the bright hues of the rain- 
bow. On the left bank of the Seine all 
was of a heavenly blue, deepening into 
violet over towards the Jardin des 
Plantes. Upon the right bank a pale 
pink, flesh-like tint suffused the 


. Tuileries district; while away towards 


Montmartre there was a fiery glow, car- 
mine flaming amid gold. Then, farther 
off, the working-men’s quarters deepened 
to a dusty brick-color, changing more 
and more till all became a slatey, bluish 
grey. The eye could not yet distinguish 
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the city, which quivered and receded 
like those subaqueous depths divined 
through the crystalline waves, depths 
with awful forests of huge plants, 
swarming with horrible things and 
monsters faintly espied. However, the 
watery mist was quickly falling. It be- 
came at last no more than a fine muslin 
drapery; and bit by bit this muslin 
vanished, and Paris took shape and 
emerged from dreamland. 

To love! to love! Why did these 
words ring in Héléne’s ears with such 


sweetness as the darkness of the fog 


gave way to light? Had she not loved 
her husband, whom she had tended like 
a child? But a bitter memory stirred 
within her—the memory of her dead 
father, who had hung himself three 
weeks after his wife’s decease in a closet 
where her gowns still dangled from their 
hooks. There he had gasped out his last 
agony, his body rigid, and his face 
buried in a skirt, wrapped round by the 
clothes which breathed of her whom he 
had ever worshipped. Then Heléne’s 
reverie took a sudden leap. She began 
thinking of her own home-life, of the 
month’s bills which she had checked 
with Rosalie that very morning; and 
she felt proud of the orderly way in 
which she regulated her household. Dur- 
ing more than thirty years she had lived 
with self-respect and strength of mind. 
Uprightness alone impassioned her. 
When she questioned her past, not one 
hour revealed a sin; in her mind’s eye 
she saw herself ever treading a straight 
and level path. Truly, the days might 
slip by; she would walk on peacefully 
as before, with no impediment in her 
way. The very thought of this made 
her stern, and her spirit rose in angry 
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contempt against those lying lives whose 
apparent heroism disturbs the heart. 
The only true life was her own, fol- 
lowing its course amidst such peaceful- 
ness. But over Paris there now only 
hung a thin smoke, a fine, quivering 
gauze, on the point of floating away; 
and emotion suddenly took possession of 
her. To love! to love! everything 
brought her back to that caressing 
phrase—even the pride born of her 
virtue. Her dreaming became so light, 
she no longer thought, but lay there, 
steeped in springtide, with moist eyes. 

At last, as she was about to resume 
her reading, Paris slowly came into view. 
Not a breath of wind had stirred; it 
was as if a magician had waved his 
wand. The last gauzy film detached 
itself, soared and vanished in the air; 
and the city spread out without a 
shadow, under the conquering sun. 
Helene, with her chin resting on her 
hand, gazed on this mighty awakening. 

A far-stretching valley appeared, with 
a myriad of buildings huddled together, 
Over the distant range of hills were 
scattered close-set roofs, and you could 
divine that the sea of houses rolled 
afar off behind the undulating ground, 
into the fields hidden from sight. It 
was as the ocean, with all the infinity 
and mystery of its waves. Paris spread 
out as vast as the heavens on high. 
Burnished with the sunshine that lovely 
morning, the city looked like a field of 
yellow corn; and the huge picture was 
all simplicity, compounded of two col- 
ors only, the pale blue of the sky, and 
the golden reflections of the housetops. 
The stream of light from the spring sun 
invested everything with the beauty of 
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a new birth. So pure was the light that 
the minutest objects became visible. 
Paris, with its chaotic maze of stone- 
work, shone as though under glass. 
From time to time, however, a breath 
of wind passed athwart this bright, 
quiescent serenity; and then the out- 
lines of some districts grew faint, and 
quivered as if they were being viewed 
through an invisible flame. 

Héléne took interest at first in gazing 
on the large expanse spread under her 
windows, the slope of the Trocadéro, 
and the far-stretching quays. She had 
to lean out to distinguish the deserted 
square of the Champ-de-Mars, barred 
at the farther end by the sombre 
Military School. Down below, on 
thoroughfare and pavement on each side 
of the Seine, she could see the passers- 
by—a busy cluster of black dots, mov- 
ing like a swarm of ants. A yellow 
omnibus shone out like a spark of fire; 
drays and cabs crossed the bridge, mere 
child’s toys in the distance, with 
miniature horses like pieces of me- 
chanism; and amongst others traversing 
the grassy slopes was a servant girl, 
with a white apron which set a bright 
spot in all the greenery. Then Héléne 
raised her eyes; but the crowd scat- 
tered and passed out of sight, and even 
the vehicles looked like mere grains of 
sand; there remained naught but the 
gigantic carcass of the city, seemingly 
untenanted and abandoned, its life lim- 


ited to the dull trepidation by which it . 


was agitated. There, in the foreground 
to the left, some red roofs were shin- 
ing, and the tall chimneys of the Army 
Bakehouse slowly poured out their 
smoke; while, on the other side of the 
river, between the Esplanade and the 
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Champ-de-Mars, a grove of lofty elms 
clustered, like some patch of a park, 
with bare branches, rounded tops, and 
young buds already bursting forth, quite 
clear to the eye. In the centre of the 
picture, the Seine spread out and reigned 
between its grey banks, to which rows of 
casks, steam cranes, and carts drawn 
up in line, gave a seaport kind of 
aspect. Heéléne’s eyes were always turn- 
ing towards this shining river, on which 
boats passed to and fro like birds with 
inky plumage. Her looks involuntarily 
followed the water’s stately course, 
which, like a silver band, cut Paris at- 
wain. That morning the stream rolled 
liquid sunlight; no greater resplendency 
could be seen on the horizon. And the 
young woman’s glance encountered first 
the Pont des Invalides, next: the Pont 
de la Concorde, and then the Pont 
Royal. Bridge followed bridge, they ap- 
peared to get closer, to rise one above 
the other like viaducts forming a flight 
of steps, and pierced with all kinds of 
arches; while the river, wending its way 
beneath these airy structures, showed 
here and there small patches of its blue 
robe, patches which became narrower 
and narrower, more and more indistinct. 
And again did Héleéne raise her eyes, and 
over yonder the stream forked amidst 
a jumble of houses; the bridges on 
either side of the island of La Cité were 
like mere films stretching from one bank 
to the other; while the golden towers 
of Notre-Dame sprang up like boundary- 
marks of the horizon, beyond which 
river, buildings, and clumps of trees 
became naught but sparkling sunshine. 
Then Heéléne, dazzled, withdrew her gaze 
from this the triumphant heart of Paris, 
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where the whole glory of the city ap- 


_ peared to blaze. 


On the right bank, amongst the 
clustering trees of the Champs-Elysées 
she saw the crystal buildings of the 
Palace of Industry glittering with a 
snowy sheen; farther away, behind the 
roof of the Madeleine, which looked 


like a tomb-stone, towered the vast 


mass of the Opera House; then there 
were other edifices, cupolas and towers, 
the Venddme Column, the church of 
Saint-Vincent de Paul, the tower of 
Saint-Jacques; and nearer in, the mas- 
sive cube-like pavilions of the new 
Louvre and the Tuileries, half-hidden 
by a wood of chestnut trees. On the 
left bank the dome of the Invalides 
shone with gilding; beyond it the two 


irregular towers of Saint-Sulpice paled 


in the bright light; and yet farther in 
the rear, to the right of the new spires 
of Sainte-Clotilde, the bluish Panthéon, 
erect on a height, its fine collonade 
showing against the sky, overlooked the 
city, poised in the air, as it were, mo- 
tionless, with the silken hues of a cap- 
tive balloon. 

Héléne’s gaze wandered all over 
Paris. There were hollows, as could be 
divined by the lines of roofs; the 
Butte des Moulins surged upward, with 
waves of old slates, while the line of 
the principal boulevards dipped down- 
ward like a gutter, ending in a jumble 
of houses whose tiles even could no 
longer be seen. At this early hour the 
oblique sun did not light up the house- 
fronts looking towards the Trocadéro; 
not a window-pane of these threw back 
its rays. The skylights on some roofs 
alone sparkled with the glittering reflex 
of mica amidst the red of the adjacent 
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chimney-pots. The houses were mostly 
of a sombre grey, warmed by reflected 
beams; still rays of light were trans- 
piercing certain districts, and long 
streets, stretching in front of Héléne, 
set streaks of sunshine amidst the shade. 
It was only on the left that the far- 
spreading horizon, almost perfect in its 
circular sweep, was broken by the 
heights of Montmartre and Pére- 
Lachaise. The details so clearly de- 
fined in the foreground, the innumerable 
denticles of the chimneys, the little 
black specks of the thousands of win- 
dows, grew less and less distinct as you 
gazed farther and farther away, till 
everything became mingled in confusion 
—the pell-mell of an endless city, whose 
faubourgs, afar off, looked like shingly 
beaches, steeped in a violet haze under 
the bright, streaming, vibrating light 
that fell from the heavens. 

Héléne was watching the scene with 
grave interest when Jeanne burst glee- 
fully into the room. 

“Oh, mamma! look here!” 

The child had a big bunch of wall- 
flowers in her hand. She told, with 
some laughter, how she had waylaid 
Rosalie on her return from market to 
peep into her basket of provisions. To 
rummage in this basket was a great de- 
light to her. 

“Look at it, mamma! It lay at the 
very bottom. Just smell it; what a 
lovely perfume!” 

From the tawny flowers, speckled 
purple, there came a penetrating odor 
which scented the whole room. Then 
Héléne, with a passionate movement, 
drew Jeanne to her breast, while the 
nosegay fell on her lap. To love! to 
love! Truly, she loved her child. Was 
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not that intense love which had per- 
vaded her life till now sufficient for 
her wants? It ought to satisfy her; it 
was so gentle, so tranquil; no lassitude 
could put an end to its continuance. 
Again she pressed her daughter to her, 
as though to conjure away thoughts 
which threatened to separate them. In 
the meantime Jeanne surrendered her- 
self to the shower of kisses. Her eyes 
moist with tears, she turned her delicate 
neck upwards with a coaxing gesture, 
and pressed her face against her mother’s 
shoulder. Then she slipped an arm 
round her waist and thus remained, very 
demure, her cheek resting on Heéléne’s 
bosom. The perfume of the wall-flowers 
ascended between them. 

For a long time they did not speak; 
but at length, without moving, Jeanne 
asked in a whisper: 

“Mamma, you see that rosy-colored 
dome down there, close to the river; 
what is it?” 

It was the dome of the Institute, and 
Héléne looked towards it for a moment 
as though trying to recall the name. 

“T don’t know, my love,” she an- 
swered gently. 

The child appeared content with this 
reply, and silence again fell. But soon 
she asked a second question. 

“And there, quite near, what beauti- 
ful trees are those?” she said, pointing 
with her finger towards a corner of the 
Tuileries garden. 

“Those beautiful trees!” 
mother. “On the left, do you mean? 
I don’t know, my love.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Jeanne; and after 
musing for a little while she added with 
a pout: “We know nothing!” 

Indeed they knew nothing of Paris. 


said her: 


| 
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During eighteen months it had lain 


beneath their gaze every hour of the 
day, yet they knew not a stone of it. 
Three times only had they gone down 
into the city; but on returning home, 
suffering from terrible headaches born 
of all the agitation they had witnessed, 
they could find in their minds no dis- 
tinct memory of anything in all that 
huge maze of streets. 

However, Jeanne at times proved ob- 
stinate. “Ah! you can tell me this!” 


said she: “What is that glass building — 


which glitters there? It is so big you 
must know it.” ’ 

She was referring to the Palais de 
V’Industrie. Héléne, however, hesitated. 

“Tt’s a railway station,” said she. 
“No, I’m wrong, I think it is a the- 
atte 

Then she smiled and kissed Jeanne’s 
hair, at last confessing as _ before: 
“I do not know what it is, my love.” 

So they continued to gaze on Paris, 
troubling no further to identify any 
part of it. It was very delightful to 
have it there before them, and yet to 
know nothing of it; it remained the 
vast and the unknown. It was as though 
they had halted on the threshold of a 
world which ever unrolled its panorama 
before them, but into which they were 
unwilling to descend. Paris often made 
them anxious when it wafted them a 
hot, disturbing atmosphere; but that 
morning it seemed gay and innocent, 
like a child, and from its mysterious 
depths only a breath of tenderness rose 
gently to their faces. 

Héléne took up her book again while 
Jeanne, clinging to her, still gazed upon 
the scene. In the dazzling, tranquil sky 
no breeze was stirring. ‘The smoke 
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from the Army Bakehouse ascended per- 


pendicularly in light cloudlets which 
vanished far aloft. On a level with the 
houses passed vibrating waves of life, 
waves of all the life pent up there. The 
loud voices of the streets softened 
amidst the sunshine into a languid mur- 
mur. But all at once a flutter attracted 
Jeanne’s notice. A _ flock of white 
pigeons, freed from some adjacent dove- 
cot, sped through the air in front of 
the window; with spreading wings like 
falling snow, the birds barred the line 
of view, hiding the immensity of Paris. 

With eyes again dreamily gazing up- 
ward Héléne remained plunged in re- 
verie. She was the Lady Rowena; she 
loved with the serenity and intensity of 
a noble mind. That spring morning, 
that great, gentle city, those early wall- 
flowers shedding their perfume on her 
lap, had little by little filled her heart 
with tenderness. 


CHAPTER VI 
A QUESTION 


ONE morning Héléne was arranging 
her little library, the various books of 
which had got out of order during the 
past few days, when Jeanne skipped 
into the room, clapping her hands. 

“A soldier, mamma! a soldier!” she 
cried. 

“What? a soldier?’ exclaimed her 
mother. ‘What do you want, you and 
your soldier?” 

But the child was in one of her 
paroxysms of extravagant delight; she 
only jumped about the more, repeating: 
“A soldier! a soldier!” without deign- 
ing to give any further explanation. She 
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had left the door wide open behind her, 
and so, as Héléne rose, she was aston- 
ished to see a soldier—a very little sol- 
dier too—in the ante-room. Rosalie 
had gone out, and Jeanne must have 
been playing on the landing, though 
strictly forbidden to do so by her 
mother. 

“What do you want, 
asked Heéléne. 

The little soldier was very much con- 
fused on seeing this lady, so lovely and 
fair, in her dressing-gown trimmed with 
lace; he shuffled one foot to and fro 
over the floor, bowed, and at last 
precipitately stammered: “I beg pardon 
—excuse—” 

But he could get no further, and re- 
treated to the wall, still shuffling his 
feet. His retreat was thus cut off, and 
seeing the lady awaited his reply with 
an involuntary smile, he dived into his 
right-hand pocket, from which he 
dragged a blue handkerchief, a knife, 
and a hunk of bread. He gazed on each 
in turn, and thrust them all back again. 
Then he turned his attention to the left- 
hand pocket, from which were produced 
a twist of cord, two rusty nails, and 
some pictures wrapped in part of a 
newspaper. All these he pushed back to 
their resting-place, and began tapping 
his thighs with an anxious air. And 
again he stammered in bewilderment: 

“T beg pardon—excuse—” 

But all at once he raised his finger to 
his nose, and exclaimed with a loud 
laugh: “What a fool Iam! I remember 
now!” 

He then undid two buttons of his 
greatcoat, and rummaged in his breast, 
into which he plunged his arm up to 
the elbow. After a time he drew forth 


my lad?” 
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a letter, which he rustled violently be- 
fore handing to Héléne, as though to 
shake some dust from it. 

“A letter for me! Are you sure?” 
said she, 

On the envelope were certainly in- 
scribed her name and address in a heavy 
rustic scrawl, with pothooks and hangers 
tumbling over one another. When at 
last she made it all out, after being 
repeatedly baffled by the extraordinary 
style and spelling, she could not but 
smile again. It was a letter from Ro- 
salie’s aunt, introducing Zéphyrin La- 
cour, who had fallen a victim to the 
conscription, “in spite of two masses 
having been said by his reverence.” 
However, as Zéphyrin was Rosalie’s 
“intended” the aunt begged that ma- 
dame would be so good as to allow the 
young folks to see each other on Sun- 
days. In the three pages which the 
letter comprised this question was con- 
tinually cropping up in the same words, 
the confusion of the epistle increasing 
through the writer’s vain efforts to say 
something she had not said before. Just 
above the signature, however, she 
seemed to have hit the nail on the head, 
for she had written: “His reverence 
gives his permission”; and had then 
broken her pen in the paper, making a 
shower of blots. 

Héléne slowly folded the letter. Two 
or three times, while deciphering its 
contents, she had raised her head to 
glance at the soldier. He still remained 
close to the wall, and his lips stirred, as 
though to emphasize each sentence in 
the letter by a slight movement of the 
chin. No doubt he knew its contents 


by heart. 


“Then you are Zéphyrin Lacour, are — 


you note” asked Héléne. 

He began to laugh and wagged his 
head. 

“Come in, my lad; don’t stay out 
there.” 

He made up his mind to follow her, 
but he continued standing close to the 
door, while Héléne sat down. She had 
scarcely seen him in the darkness of 
the ante-room. He must have been just 
as tall as Rosalie; a third of an inch 
less, and he would have been exempted 
from service. With red hair, cut very 
short, he had a round, freckled, beard- 
less face, with two little eyes like gimlet 
holes. His new greatcoat, much too 
large for him, made him appear still 
more dumpy, and with his red-trousered 
legs wide apart, and his large peaked 
cap swinging before him, he presented 
both a comical and pathetic sight—his 
plump, stupid little person plainly be- 
traying the rustic, although he wore a 
uniform. 

Hélene desired to obtain some in- 
formation from him. 

“You left Beauce a week ago?” she 
asked. 

“Ves, madame!” 

“And here you are in Paris. 
pose you are not sorry?” 

“No, madame.” 

He was losing his bashfulress, and 
now gazed all over the room, evidently 
much impressed by its blue velvet 
hangings. 

“Rosalie is out,” Héléne began again, 
“but she will be here very soon. Her 
aunt tells me you are her sweetheart.” 

To this the little soldier vouchsafed 
no reply, but hung his head, laughing 


T sup- 
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awkwardly, and scraping the carpet with 
the tip of his boot. 

“Then you will have to marry her 
when you leave the army?” Héléne con- 
tinued questioning. 

“Yes, to be sure!” exclaimed he, his 
face turning very red. “Yes, of course; 
we are engaged!” And, won over by 
the kindly manners of the lady, he made 
up his mind to speak out, his fingers 
still playing with his cap. “You know 
it’s an old story. When we were quite 
children, we used to go thieving to- 
gether. We used to get switched; oh 
yes, that’s true! I must tell you that 
the Lacours and the Pichons lived in the 
same lane, and were next-door neighbors. 
And so Rosalie and myself were almost 
brought up together. Then her people 
died, and her aunt Marguerite took her 
in. But she, the minx, was already as 
strong as a demon.” 

He paused, realizing that he was 
warming up, and asked hesitatingly: 

“But perhaps she has told you all 
this?” 

“Ves, yes; but go on all the same,” 
said Héléne, who was greatly amused. 

“In short,” continued he, “she was 
awfully strong, though she was no big- 
ger than a tomtit. It was a treat to 
see her at her work! How she did get 
through it! One day she gave a slap to 
a friend of mine—by Jove! such a slap! 
I had the mark of it on my arm for a 
week! Yes, that was the way it all 
came about. All the gossips declared we 
must marry one another. Besides, we 
weren’t ten years old before we had 
agreed on that! And, we have stuck 
to it, madame, we have stuck to it!” 

He placed one hand upon his heart, 
with fingers wide apart. Héléne, how- 
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ever, had now become very grave. The 
idea of allowing a soldier in her kitchen 
somewhat worried her. His reverence, no 
doubt, had given his sanction, but she 
thought it rather venturesome. There is 
too much license in the country, where 
lovers indulge in all sorts of pleasantries. 
So she gave expression to her apprehen- 
sions. When Zéphyrin at last gathered 
her meaning, his first inclination was to 
laugh, but his awe for Héléne restrained 
him. 

“Oh, madame, madame!” said he, 
“you don’t know her, I can see! I 
have received slaps enough from her! 
Of course young men like to laugh! 
isn’t that so? Sometimes I pinched 
her, and she would turn round and hit 
me right on the nose. Her aunt’s ad- 
vice always was, ‘Look here, my girl, 
don’t put up with any nonsense!’ His 
reverence, too, interfered in it, and may- 
be that had a lot to do with our keeping 
up sweethearting. We were to have 
been married after I had drawn for a 
soldier. But it was all my eye! Things 
turned out badly. Rosalie declared she 
would go to service in Paris, to earn 
a dowry while she was waiting for me. 
And so, and so—” 

He swung himself about, dangling his 
cap, now from one hand, now from the 
other. But still Héléne never said a 
word, and he at last fancied that she 
distrusted him. This pained him dread- 
fully. 

“You think, perhaps, that I shall 
deceive her?” he burst out angrily. 
“Even, too, when I tell you we are 
betrothed? I shall marry her, as surely 
as the heaven shines on us. I’m quite 
ready to pledge my word in writing. 
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Yes, if you like, I’ll write it down for 
you,” 

Deep emotion was stirring him. He 
walked about the room gazing around in 
the hope of finding pen and ink. 
Héléne quickly tried to appease him, but 
he still went on: 

“T would rather sign a paper for you. 
What harm would it do you? Your 
mind would be all the easier with it.” 

However, just at that moment Jeanne, 
who had again run away, returned, 
jumping and clapping her hands. 

“Rosalie! Rosalie! Rosalie!” she 
chanted in a dancing tune of her own 
composition. 

Through the open doorway one could 
hear the panting of the maid as she 
climbed up the stairs laden with her 
basket. Zéphyrin started back into a 
corner of the room, his mouth wide 
agape from ear to ear in silent laughter, 
and the gimlet holes of his eyes gleam- 
ing with rustic roguery. Rosalie came 
straight into the room, as was her usual 
practice, to show her mistress her 
morning’s purchase of provisions. 

“Madame,” said she, “I’ve brought 
some cauliflowers. Look at them! 
Only eighteen sous for two, it isn’t 
dear, is it?” 

She held out the basket half open, 
but on lifting her head noticed 
Zéphyrin’s grinning face. Surprise 
nailed her to the carpet. Two or three 
seconds slipped away; she had doubt- 
less at first failed to recognize him in 
his uniform. But then her round eyes 
dilated, her fat little face blanched, and 
her coarse black hair waved in agita- 
tion. 

“Oh!” she simply said. 

But her astonishment was such that 
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she dropped her basket. The provisions, 
cauliflowers, onions, apples, rolled on to 
the carpet. Jeanne gave a cry of de- 
light, and falling on her knees, began 
hunting for the apples, even under the 
chairs and the wardrobe. Meanwhile 
Rosalie, as though paralyzed, never 
moved, though she repeated: 

“What! it’s you! What are you do- 
ing here? what are you doing here? 
Say!” 

Then she turned to Héléne with the 
question: “Was it you who let him 
come in?” 

Zéphyrin never uttered a word, but 
contented himself with winking lily. 
Then Rosalie gave vent to her emotion 
in tears; and, to show her delight at 
seeing him again, could hit on nothing 
better than to quiz him. 

“Oh! go away!” she began, marching 
up to him. “You look neat and pretty 
I must say in that guise of yours! I 
might have passed you in the street, 
and not even have said: ‘God bless you.’ 
Oh! you’ve got a nice rig-out. You just 
look as if you had your sentry-box on 
your back; and they’ve cut your hair so 
short that folks might take you for the 
sexton’s poodle. Good heavens! what a 
fright you are; what a fright!” 

Zéphyrin, very indignant, now made 
up his mind to speak. “It’s not my fault 
that’s sure! Oh! if you joined a regi- 
ment we should see a few things.” 

They had quite forgotten where they 
were; everything had vanished—the 
room, Héléne and Jeanne, who was still 
gathering the apples together. With 
hands folded over her apron, the maid 
stood upright in front of the little sol- 
dier. 
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“Is everything all right down there?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes, excepting Guignard’s cow is 
ill. The veterinary surgeon came and 
said she’d got the dropsy.” 

“Tf she’s got the dropsy, she’s done 
for. Excepting that, is everything all 
right?” 

“Yes, yes! The village constable has 
broken his arm. Old Canivet’s dead. 
And, by the way, his reverence lost his 
purse with thirty sous in it as he was 
a-coming *back from Gandval. But 
otherwise, things are all right.” 

Then silence fell on them and they 
locked at one another with sparkling 
eyes, their compressed lips slowly mak- 
ing an amorous grimace. This, indeed, 
must have been the manner in which 
they expressed their love, for they had 
not even stretched out their hands in 
greeting. Rosalie, however, all at once 
ceased her contemplation, and began to 
lament at sight of the vegetables on the 
floor. Such a nice mess! and it was he 
who had caused it all! Madame ought 
to have made him wait on the stairs! 
Scolding away as fast as she could, she 
dropped on her knees and began putting 
the apples, onions, and cauliflowers into 
the basket again, much to the disgust 
of Jeanne, who would fain have done 
it all herself. And as she turned, with 
the object of betaking herself into her 
kitchen, never deigning another look in 
Zéphyrin’s direction, Héléne, conciliated 
by the healthy tranquillity of the lovers, 
stopped her to say: 

“Listen a moment, my girl. Your 
aunt has asked me to allow this young 
man to come and see you on Sundays. 
He will come in the afternoon, and you 
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will try not to let your work fall be- 
hind too much.” 

Rosalie paused, merely turning her 
head. Though she was well pleased, she 
preserved her doleful air. 

“Oh, madame, he will be such a 
bother,” she declared. But at the same 
time she glanced over her shoulder at 
Zéphyrin, and again made an _affec- 
tionate grimace at him. The little sol- 
dier remained for a minute stock-still, 
his mouth agape from ear to ear with 
its silent laugh. Then he retired back- 
wards, with his cap against his heart as 
he thanked Héleéne profusely. The door 
had been shut upon him, when on the 
landing he still continued bowing. 

“Ts that Rosalie’s brother, mamma?” 
asked Jeanne. 

Hélene was quite embarrassed by the 
question. She regretted the permission 
which she had just given in a sudden 
impulse of kindliness which now sur- 
prised her. She remained thinking for 
some seconds, and then replied, ‘No, he 
is her cousin.” 

“Ah!” said the child gravely. 

Rosalie’s kitchen looked out on the 
sunny expanse of Doctor Deberle’s gar- 
den. In the summer the branches of the 
elms swayed in through the broad win- 
dow. It was the cheeriest room of the 
suite, always flooded with light, which 
was sometimes so blinding that Rosalie 
had put up a curtain of blue cotton stuff, 
which she drew of an afternoon. The 
only complaint she made about the 
kitchen was its smallness; and indeed 
it was a narrow strip of a place, with a 
cooking-range on the right-hand side, 
while on the left were the table and 
dresser. The various utensils and fur- 
nishings, however, had all been so well 
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arranged that she had contrived to keep 
a clear corner beside the window, where 
she worked in the evening. She took a 
pride in keeping everything, stewpans, 
kettles, and dishes, wonderfully clean; 
and so, when the sun veered round to 
the window, the walls became resplen- 
dent, the copper vessels sparkled like 
gold, the tin pots showed bright discs 
like silver moons, while the white-and- 
blue tiles above the stove gleamed pale 
in the fiery glow. 

On the evening of the ensuing Sat- 
urday Héléne heard so great a com- 
motion in the kitchen that she deter- 
mined to go and see what was the 
matter. 

“What is it?’ asked she: “are you 
fighting with the furniture?” 

“T am scouring, madame,” replied Ro- 
salie, who sweating and dishevelled, 
was squatting on the tiled floor and 
scrubbing it with all the strength of her 
arms. 

This over, she sponged it with clear 
water. Never had the kitchen displayed 
such perfection of cleanliness. A bride 
might have slept in it; all was white 
as for a wedding. So energetically had 
she exerted her hands that it seemed 
as if table and dresser had been freshly 
planed. And the good order of every- 
thing was a sight to see; stewpans and 
pots taking rank by their size, each on 
its own hook, even the frying-pan and 
gridiron shining brightly without one 
grimy stain. 
moment in silence, and then with a 
smile disappeared. 

Every Saturday afterwards there was 
a similar furbishing, a tornado of dust 
and water lasting for four hours. It 
was Rosalie’s wish to display her neat- 


Héléne looked on for a- 
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ness to Zéphyrin on the Sunday. That 
was her reception day. A single cob- 
web would have filled her with shame; 
but when everything shone resplendent 
around her she became amiable, and 
burst into song. At three o’clock she 
would again wash her hands and don a 
cap gay with ribbons. Then the cur- 
tain being drawn halfway, so that only 
the subdued light of a boudoir came in, 
she awaited Zéphyrin’s arrival amidst 
all this primness, through which a 
pleasant scent of thyme andelaurel was 
borne. 

At half-past three exactly Zéphyrin 
made his appearance; he would walk 
about the street until the clocks of the 
neighborhood had struck the half-hour. 
Rosalie listened to the beat of his heavy 
shoes on the stairs, and opened the 
door the moment he halted on the land- 
ing. She had forbidden him to ring the 
bell. At each visit the same greeting 
passed between them. j 

“Ts it youe” 

“Ves, it’s me!” 

And they stood face to face, their 
eyes sparkling and their lips compressed. 
Then Zéphyrin followed Rosalie; but 
there was no admission vouchsafed to 
him till she had relieved him of shako 
and sabre. She would have none of 
these in her kitchen; and so the sabre 
and shako were hidden away in a cup- 
board. Next she would make him sit 
down in the corner she had contrived 
near the window, and thenceforth he 
was not allowed to budge. 

“Sit still there! You can look on, if 
you like, while I get madame’s dinner 
ready.” 

But he rarely appeared with empty 
hands. He would usually spend the 
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morning in strolling with some comrades 
through the woods of Meudon, loung- 
ing lazily about, inhaling the fresh, air 
which inspired him with regretful 
memories of his country home. To give 
his fingers something to do he would 
cut switches, which he tapered and 
notched with marvelous figurings, and 
his steps gradually slackening he would 
come to a stop beside some ditch, his 
shako on the back of his head, while 
his eyes remained fixed on the knife 
with which he was carving the stick. 
Then, as he could never make up his 
mind to discard his switches, he car- 
ried them in the afternoon to Rosalie, 
who would throw up her hands, and ex- 
claim that they would litter her kitchen. 
But the truth was, she carefully pre- 
served them; and under her bed was 
gathered a bundle of these switches, of 
all sorts and sizes. 

One day he made his appearance with 
a nest full of eggs, which he had secreted 
in his shako under the folds of a hand- 
kerchief. Omelets made from the eggs 
of wild birds, so he declared, were 
very nice—a statement which Rosalie 
received with horror; the nest, how- 
ever, was preserved and laid away in 
company with the switches. But 
Zéphyrin’s pockets were always full to 
overflowing. He would pull curiosities 
from them, transparent pebbles found 
on the banks of the Seine, pieces of 
old iron, dried berries, and all sorts of 
strange rubbish, which not even a rag- 
picker would have cared for. His chief 
love, however, was for pictures; as he 
sauntered along he would seize on all 
the stray papers that had served as 
wrappers for chocolate or cakes of soap, 
and on which were black men, palm- 
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trees, dancing-girls, or clusters of roses. 
The tops of old broken boxes, decorated 
with figures of languid, blonde ladies, 
the glazed prints and silver paper which 
had once contained sugar-sticks and had 
been thrown away at the neighboring 
fairs, were great windfalls that filled 
his bosom with pride. All such booty 
was speedily transferred to his pockets, 
the choicer articles being enveloped in 
a fragment of an old newspaper. And 
on Sunday, if Rosalie had a moment’s 
leisure between the preparation of a 
sauce and the tending of the joint, he 
would exhibit his pictures to her. They 
were hers if she cared for them; only as 
the paper around them was not always 
clean he would cut them out, a pastime 
which greatly amused him. Rosalie got 
angry, as the shreds of paper blew 
about even into her plates; and it was 
a sight to see with what rustic cunning 
he would at last gain possession of her 
scissors. At times, however, in order to 
get rid of him, she would give them 
up without any asking. 

Meanwhile some brown sauce would 
be simmering on the fire. Rosalie 
watched it, wooden spoon in hand; 
while Zéphyrin, his head bent and his 
breadth of shoulder increased by his 
epaulets, continued cutting out the pic- 
tures. His head was so closely shaven 
that the skin of his skull could be seen; 
and the yellow collar of his tunic 
yawned widely behind, displaying his 
sunburnt neck. For a quarter of an 
hour at a time neither would utter a 
syllable. When Zéphyrin raised his head, 
he watched Rosalie while she took some 
flour, minced some parsley, or salted and 
peppered some dish, his eyes betraying 
the while intense interest. Then, at long 
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intervals, a few words would escape 
him: 

“By Jove! that does smell nice!” 

The cook, busily engaged, would not 
vouchsafe an immediate reply; but 
after a lengthy silence she perhaps ex- 
claimed. ‘You see, it must simmer 
properly.” 

Their talk never went beyond that. 
They no longer spoke of their native 
place even. When a reminiscence came 
to them a word sufficed, and they 
chuckled inwardly the whole afternoon. 
This was pleasure enough, and by the 
time Rosalie turned Zéphyrin out of 
doors both of them had enjoyed ample 
amusement. 

“Come, you will have to go! I must 
wait on madame,” said she; and restor- 
ing him his shako and sabre, she drove 
him out before her, afterwards waiting 
on madame with cheeks flushed with 
happiness; while he walked back to bar- 
racks, dangling his arms, and almost in- 
toxicated by the goodly odors of thyme 
and laurel which still clung to him. 

During his earlier visits Héléne judged 
it right to look after them. She popped 
in sometimes quite suddenly to give an 
order, and there was Zéphyrin always in 
his corner, between the table and the 
window, close to the stone filter, which 
forced him to draw in his legs. The 
moment madame made her appearance 
he rose and stood upright, as though 
shouldering arms, and if she spoke to 


him his reply never went beyond a- 


salute and a respectful grunt. Little 
by little Héléne grew somewhat easier; 
she saw that her entrance did not dis- 
turb them, and that their faces only 
expressed the quiet content of patient 
lovers, 
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At this time, too Rosalie seemed even 
more wide awake than Zéphyrin. She 
had already been some months in Paris, 
and under its influence was fast losing 
her country rust, though as yet she only 
knew three streets—the Rue de Passy, 
the Rue Franklin, and the Rue Vineuse. 
Zéphyrin, soldier though he was, re- 
mained quite a lubber. As Rosalie con- 
fided to her mistress, he became more 
of a blockhead every day. In the coun- 
try he had been much sharper. But, 
added she, it was the uniform’s fault; 
all the lads who donned the uniform 
became sad dolts. The fact is, his 
change of life had quite muddled Zéphy- 
rin, who, with his staring round eyes and 
and solemn swagger, looked like a goose. 
Despite his epaulets he retained his 
rustic awkwardness and heaviness; the 
barracks had taught him nothing as yet 
of the fine words and victorious at- 
titudes of the ideal Parisian fire-eater. 
“Yes, madame,” Rosalie would wind up 
by saying, “you don’t need to disturb 
yourself; it is not in him to play any 
tricks!” 

Thus the girl began to treat him in 
quite a motherly way. While dressing her 
meat on the spit she would preach him 
a sermon, full of good counsel as to the 
pitfalls he should shun; and he in all 
obedience vigorously nodded approval of 
each injunction. Every Sunday he had 
to swear to her that he had attended 
mass, and that he had solemnly re- 
peated his prayers morning and evening. 
She strongly inculcated the necessity of 
tidiness, gave him a brush down when- 
ever he left her, stitched on a loose but- 
ton of his tunic, and surveyed him from 
head to foot to see if aught were amiss 
in his appearance, She also worried her- 
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self about his health, and gave him cures 
for all sorts of ailments. In return for 
her kindly care Zéphyrin professed him- 
self anxious to fill her filter for her; 
but this proposal was long rejected, 
through the fear that he might spill 
the water. One day, however, he 
brought up two buckets without let- 
ting one drop of their contents fall on 
the stairs, and from that time he replen- 
ished the filter every Sunday. He would 
also make himself useful in other ways, 
doing all the heavy work and was ex- 
tremely handy in running to the green- 
grocer’s for butter, had she forgotten 
to purchase any. At last, even, he be- 
gan to share in the duties of kitchen- 
maid. First he was permitted to peel 
the vegetables; later on the mincing 
was assigned to him. At the end of 
six weeks, though still forbidden to 
touch the sauces, he watched over them 
with wooden spoon in hand. Rosalie 
had fairly made him her helpmate, and 
would sometimes burst out laughing as 
she saw him, with his red trousers and 
yellow collar, working busily before the 
fire with a dishcloth over his arm, like 
some scullery-servant. 

One Sunday Héléne betook herself to 
the kitchen. Her slippers deadened 
the sound of her footsteps, and she 
reached the threshold unheard by either 
maid or soldier. Zéphyrin was seated 
in his corner over a basin of steaming 
broth. Rosalie, with her back turned 
to the door, was occupied in cutting 
some long sippets of bread for him. 

“There, eat away, my dear!” she 
said. ‘You walk too much; it is that 
which makes you feel so empty! There! 
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have you enough? Do you want any 
more?” 

Thus speaking, she watched him with 
a tender and anxious look. He, with 
his round dumpy figure, leaned over 
the basin, devouring a sippet with each 
mouthful of broth. His face, usually 
yellow with freckles, was becoming 
quite red with the warmth of the steam 
which circled round him. 

“Heavens!” he muttered, “what grand 
juice! What do you put in it?” 

“Wait a minute,” she said; “if you 
like leeks—” 

However, as she turned round she 
suddenly caught sight of her mistress. 
She raised an exclamation, and then, 
like Zéphyrin, seemed turned to stone. 
But a moment afterwards she poured 
forth a torrent of excuses. “ 

“It’s my share, madame—oh, it’s my 
share! -I would not have taken any 
more soup, I swear it! I told him, ‘If 
you would like a bowl of soup, you can 
have it.’ Come, speak up, Zéphyrin; 
you know that was how it came about!” 

The mistress remained silent, and 
the servant grew uneasy, thinking she 
was annoyed. ‘Then in quavering tones 
she continued: 

“Oh, he was dying of hunger, ma- 
dame;-he stole a raw carrot for me! 
They feed him so badly! And then, 
you know, he had walked goodness 
knows where all along the river-side. 
I’m sure, madame, you would have told 
me yourself to give him some broth!” 

Gazing at the little soldier, who sat 
with his mouth full, not daring to 
swallow, Héléne felt she could no longer 
remain stern. So she quietly said: 

“Well, well, my girl, whenever the 
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lad is hungry you must keep him to din- 
ner—that’s all. I give you permis- 
sion.” 

Face to face with them, she had 
again felt within her that tender feel- 
ing which once already had banished 
all thoughts of rigor from her mind. 
They were so happy in that kitchen! 
the cotton curtain, drawn half-way, 
gave free entry to the sunset beams. 
The burnished copper pans set the end 
‘wall all aglow, lending a rosy tint to 
the twilight lingering in the room. 
And there, in the golden shade the 
lovers’ little round faces shone out, 
peaceful and radiant, like moons. Their 
love was instinct with such calm cer- 
tainty that no neglect was even shown 
in keeping the kitchen utensils in their 
wonted order. It blossomed amidst the 
savory odors of the cooking stove, which 
heightened their appetites and nourished 
their hearts. 

“Mamma,” asked Jeanne, one eve- 
ning after considerable meditation, 
‘why is it Rosalie’s cousin never kisses 
her?” 

“And why should they kiss one an- 
other?” asked Héléne in her turn. 
“They will kiss on their birthdays.” 


CHAPTER VII 
TILL NEXT TUESDAY! 


Tur soup had just been served on 
the following Tuesday evening, when 
Héléne, after listening attentively, ex- 
claimed: 

“What a downpour! Don’t you hear? 
My poor friends, you will get drenched 
to-night!” 
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“Oh, it’s only a few drops,” said the 
Abbé quietly, though his old cassock 
was already wet about the shoulders. 

“T’ve got a good distance to go,” 
said Monsieur Rambaud. “But I shall 
return home on foot all the same; I 
like it. Besides, I have my umbrella.” 

Jeanne was reflecting as she gazed 
gravely on her last spoonful of ver- 
micelli; and at last her thoughts took 
shape in words: “Rosalie said you 
wouldn’t come because of the wretched 
weather; but mamma said you would 
come. You are very kind; you always 
come.” 

A smile lit up all their faces. Héléne 
addressed a nod of affectionate approval 
to the two brothers. Out of doors the 
rain was falling with a dull roar, and 
violent gusts of wind beat angrily 
against the window-shutters. Winter 
seemed to have returned. Rosalie had 
carefully drawn the red repp curtains; 
and the small, cosy dining-room, illum- 
ined by the steady light of the white 
hanging-lamp, looked, amidst the buff- 
eting of the storm, a picture of pleasant, 
affectionate intimacy. On the maho- 
gany sideboard some china reflected 
the quiet light; and amidst all this in- 
door peacefulness the four diners leis- 
urely conversed, awaiting the good 
pleasure of the servant-maid, as they 
sat round the table, where all, if simple, 
was exquisitely clean. 

“Oh! you are waiting; so much the 


worse!” said Rosalie familiarly, as she 


entered with a dish. “These are fillets 
of sole au gratin for Monsieur Ram- 
baud; they require to be lifted at the 
last moment.” 


Monsieur Rambaud pretended to be 
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a gourmand, in order to amuse Jeanne, 
and give pleasure to Rosalie, who was 
very proud of her accomplishments as 
a cook. He turned towards her with 
the question: “By the way, what have 
you got for us to-day? You are always 
bringing in some surprise or other when 
I am no longer hungry.” 

“Oh,” said she in reply, “there are 
three dishes as usual, and no more. 
After the sole you will have a leg of 
mutton and then some Brussels sprouts. 
Yes, that’s the truth; and there will 
be nothing else.” 

From the corner of his eye Mon- 
sieur Rambaud glanced towards Jeanne. 
The child was boiling over with glee, 
her hands over her mouth to restrain 
her laughter, while she shook her head, 
as though to insinuate that the maid 
was deceiving them. Monsieur Ram- 
baud thereupon clacked his tongue as 
though in doubt, and Rosalie pretended 
great indignation. 

“Vou don’t believe me because Made- 
moiselle Jeanne Jaughs so,” said she. 
“Ah, very well! believe what you like. 
Stint yourself, and see if you won’t have 
a craving for food when you get home.” 

When the maid had left the room, 
Jeanne, laughing yet more loudly, was 
seized with a longing to speak out. 

“You are really too greedy!” she 
began. “I myself went into the kit- 
chen—” However, she left her sent- 
ence unfinished: ‘No, no, I won’t tell; 
it isn’t right, is it, mamma? There’s 
nothing more—nothing at all! I only 
laughed to cheat you.” 

This interlude was re-enacted every 
Tuesday with the same unvarying suc- 
cess. Héléne was touched by the kind- 
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liness with which Monsieur Rambaud 
lent himself to the fun; she was well 
aware that, with Provencal frugality, he 
had long limited his daily fare to an 
anchovy and half-a-dozen olives. As 
for Abbé Jouve, he never knew what 
he was eating, and his blunders and for- 
getfulness supplied an _ inexhaustible 
fund for amusement. Jeanne, medi- 
tating some prank in this respect, was 
even now stealthily watching him with 
glittering epes. 

“How nice this whiting is!” she said 
to him, after they had all been served. 

“Very nice, my dear,” he answered. 
“Bless me, you are right—it is whit- 
ing; I thought it was turbot.” 

And then, as everyone laughed, he 
guilelessly asked why. Rosalie, who 
had just come into the room again, 
seemed very much hurt, and burst out: 

“A fine thing indeed! The priest in 
my native place knew much better what 
he was eating. He could tell the age 
of the fowl he was carving to a week or 
so, and didn’t require to go into the 
kitchen to find out what there was for 
dinner. No, the smell was quite suffi- 
cient. Goodness gracious! had I been 
in the service of a priest like your 
reverence, I should not know yet even 
how-to turn an omelet.” 

The Abbé hastened to excuse him- 
self with an embarrassed air, as though 
his inability to appreciate the delights 
of the table was a failing he despaired 
of curing. But, as he said, he had too 
many other things to think about. 

“There! that is a leg of mutton!” 
exclaimed Rosalie, as she placed on the 
table the joint referred to. 

Everybody once mere indulged in a 
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peal of laughter, the Abbé Jouve being 
the first to do so. He bent forward to 
look, his eyes twinkling with glee. 

“Ves, certainly,” said he; “it is a 
leg of mutton. I think I should have 
known it.” 

Despite this remark, there was some- 
thing about the Abbé that day which 
betokened unusual absent-mindedness. 
He ate quickly, with the haste of a man 
who is bored by a long stay at table, 
and lunches standing when at home. 
And, having finished, himself, he would 
wait the convenience of the others, 
plunged in deep thought and simply 
smiling in reply to the questions put to 
him, At every moment he cast on his 
brother a look in which encouragement 
and uneasiness were mingled. Nor did 
Monsieur Rambaud seem possessed of 
his wonted tranquillity that evening; but 
his agitation manifested itself in a 
craving to talk and fidget on his chair, 
which seemed rather inconsistent with 
his quiet disposition. When the Brus- 
sels sprouts had disappeared, there was 
a delay in the appearance of the des- 
sert, and a spell of silence ensued. 
Out of doors the rain was beating down 
with still greater force, rattling noisily 
against the house. The dining-room was 
rather close, and it suddenly dawned on 
Héléne that there was something 
strange in the air—that the two brothers 
had some worry of which they did not 
care to speak. She looked at them 
anxiously, and at last spoke: 

“Dear, dear! What dreadful rain! 
isn’t it? It seems to be influencing 
both of you, for you look out of 
sorts.” 

They protested, however, that such 
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was not the case, doing their utmost 
to clear her mind of the notion. And, 
as Rosalie now made her appearance 
with an immense dish, Monsieur Ram- 
baud exclaimed, as though to veil his 
emotion: “What did I say! Still an- 
other surprise!” 

The surprise of the day was some 
vanilla cream, one of the cook’s tri- 
umphs. And thus it was a sight to see 
her broad, silent grin, as she deposited 
her burden on the table. Jeanne 
shouted and clapped her hands. 

“I knew it, I knew it! I saw eggs 
in the kitchen!” 

“But I have no more appetite,” de- 
clared Monsieur Rambaud, with a look 
of despair. “I could not eat any of 
ale 

Thereupon Rosalie became grave, full 
of suppressed wrath. With a dignified 
air, she remarked: “Oh, indeed! A cream 
which I made especially for you! Well, 
well! just try not to eat any of it— 
yes, try!” 

He had to give in and accept a large 
helping of the cream. Meanwhile Abbé 
remained thoughtful. He rolled up his 
napkin and rose before the dessert had 
come to an end, as was frequently his 
custom. For a little while he walked 
about, with his head hanging down; and 
when Héléne in her turn quitted the 
table, he cast at Monsieur Rambaud a 
look of intelligence, and led the young 
woman into the bedroom. The door 
being left open behind them, they could 
almost immediately afterwards be heard 
conversing together, though the words 
which they slowly exchanged were in- 
distinguishable. 

“Oh, do make haste!” said Jeanne 
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to Monsieur Rambaud, who seemed in- 
capable of finishing a biscuit. ‘“I want 
to show you my work.” 

However, he evinced no haste, though 
when Rosalie began to clear the table 
it became necessary for him to leave 
his chair. 

“Wait a little! wait a little!” he mur- 
mured, as the child strove to drag him 
towards the bedroom. And, overcome 
with embarrassment and timidity, he 
retreated from the doorway. Then, as 
the Abbé raised his voice, such sudden 
weakness came over him that -he had 
to sit down again at the table. From 
his pocket he drew a newspaper. 

“Now,” said he, “I’m going to make 
you a little coach.” 

Jeanne at once abandoned her in- 
tention of entering the adjoining room. 
Monsieur Rambaud always amazed her 
by his skill in turning a sheet of paper 
into all sorts of playthings. Chickens, 
boats, bishops’ mitres, carts, and cages, 
were all evolved under his fingers. 
That day, however, so tremulous were 
his hands that he was unable to per- 
fect anything. He lowered his head 
whenever the faintest sound came from 
the adjacent room. Nevertheless, 
Jeanne took interest in watching him, 
and leaned on the table on his side. 

“Now,” said she, “you must make 
a chicken to harness to the carriage.” 

Meanwhile, within the bedroom, 
Abbé Jouve remained standing in the 
shadow thrown by the lamp-shade upon 
the floor. Héléne had sat down in her 
usual place in front of the round table; 
and, as on Tuesdays she refrained from 
ceremony with her friends, she had 
taken up her needlework, and, in the 
circular glare of light, only her white 
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hands could be seen sewing a child’s 
cap. 

“Jeanne gives you no further worry, 
does she?” asked the Abbé. 

Hélene shook her head before making 
a reply. 

“Doctor Deberle seems quite sat- 
isfied,” said she. “But the poor darl- 
ing is still very nervous. Yesterday I 
found her in her chair in a fainting 
fies 

“She needs exercise,’ resumed the 
priest. ‘You stay indoors far too 
much; you should follow the example 
of other folks and go about more than 
you do.” 

He ceased speaking, and silence fol- 
lowed. He now, without doubt, had 
what he had been seeking,—a suitable 
inlet for his discourse: but the moment 
for speaking came, and he was still 
communing with himself. Taking a 
chair, he sat down at Héléne’s side. 

“Hearken to me, my dear child,” 
he began. “For some time past I 
have wished to talk with you seriously. 
The life you are leading here can en- 
tail no good results. A convent ex- 
istence such as yours is not consistent 
with your years; and this abandonment 
of worldly pleasures is as injurious to 
your child as it is to yourself. You 
are risking many dangers—dangers to 
health, ay, and other dangers, too.” 

Héléne raised her head with an ex- 
pression of astonishment. ‘What do 
you mean, my friend?” she asked. 

“Dear me! I know the world but 
little,” continued the priest, with some 
slight embarrassment, ‘“‘yet I know very 
well that a woman incurs great risk 
when she remains without a protecting 
arm. To speak frankly, you keep to 
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your own company too much, and this 
seclusion in which you hide yourself 
is not healthful believe me. A day 
must come when you will suffer from 
ntaea 

“But I make no complaint; I am 
very happy as I am,” she exclaimed 
with spirit. 

The old priest gently shook his large 
head. 

“Ves, yes, that is all very well. You 
feel completely happy. I know all that. 
Only, on the downhill path of a lonely, 
dreary life, you never know where you 
are going. Oh! I understand you per- 
fectly you are incapable of doing any 
wrong. But sooner or later you might 
lose your peace of mind. Some morn- 
ing, when it is too late, you will find 
that blank which you now leave in 
your life filled by some painful feeling 
not to be confessed.” 

As she sat there in the shadow, a 
blush crimsoned Héléne’s face. Had 
the Abbé, then, read her heart? Was 
he aware of this restlessness which 
was fast possessing her—this heart- 
trouble which thrilled her every-day 
life, and the existence of which she 
had till now been unwilling to admit? 
Her needlework fell on her lap. A 
sensation of weakness pervaded her, 
and she awaited from the priest some- 
thing like a pious complicity which 
would allow her to confess and par- 


ticularize the vague feelings which she _ 


buried in her innermost being. As all 
was known to him, it was for him to 
question her, and she would strive to 
answer. 

“T leave myself in your hands, my 
friend,” she murmured, “You are well 
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aware that I have always listened to 
you.” 

The priest remained for a moment 
silent, and then slowly and solemnly 
said: 

“My child, you must marry again.” 

She remained speechless, with arms 
dangling, in a stupor this counsel 
brought upon her. She awaited other 
words, failing, as it were, to under- 
stand him. And the Abbé continued 
putting before her the arguments which 
should incline her towards marriage. 

“Remember, you are still young. 
You must not remain longer in this 
out-of-the-way corner of Paris, scarcely 
daring to go out, and wholly ignorant 
of the world. You must return to 
the every-day life of humanity, lest in 
the future you should bitterly regret 
your loneliness. You yourself have no 
idea how the effects of your isolation 
are beginning to tell on you, but your 
friends remark your pallor, and feel 
uneasy.” 

With each sentence he paused, with 
the hope that she might break in and 
discuss his proposition. But no; she 
sat there as if lifeless, seemingly be- 
numbed with astonishment. 

“No doubt you have a child,” he 
resumed. “That is always a delicate 
matter to surmount. Still, you must 
admit that even in Jeanne’s interest 
a husband’s arm would be of great 
advantage. Of course, we must find 
some one good and honorable, who 
would be a true father—” 

However, she did not let him finish. 
With violent revolt and repulsion she 
suddenly spoke out: “No, no; I will 
not! _Oh, my friend, how can you 
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advise me thus? 
never!” 

Her whole heart was rising; she her- 
self was frightened by the violence 
of her refusal. The priest’s proposal 
had stirred up that dim nook in her 
being whose secret she avoided reading, 
and, by the pain she experienced, she 
at last understood all the gravity of 
her ailment. With the open, smiling 
glance of the priest still bent on her, 
she plunged into contention. 

“No, no; I do not wish it! 
nobody!” 

And, as he still gazed at her, she 
imagined he could read her le on 
her face. She blushed and stammered: 

“Remember, too, I only left off my 
mourning a fortnight ago. No, it could 
not be!” 

“My child!” quietly said the priest, 
“J thought over this a great deal be- 
fore speaking. I am sure your happi- 
ness is wrapped up in it. Calm your- 
self; you need never act against your 
wishes.” 

The conversation came to a sudden 
stop. Héléne strove to keep pent with- 
in her bosom the angry protests that 
were rushing to her lips. She resumed 
her work, and, with head lowered, con- 
trived to put in a few stitches. And 
amid the silence, Jeanne’s shrill voice 
could be heard in the dining-room. 

“People don’t put a chicken to a car- 
riage; it ought to be a horse! You 
don’t know how to make horse, do 
your” 

“No, my dear; horses are too diffi- 
cult,” said Monsieur Rambaud, “But 
if you like I’ll show you how to make 


carriages.” 
This was 


Never, do you hear, 


I love 


always the fashion in 


which their game came to an end. 
Jeanne, all ears and eyes, watched her 
kindly playfellow folding the paper 
into a multitude of little squares, and 
afterwards she followed his example; 
but she would make mistakes and then 
stamp her feet in vexation. However, 
she already knew how to manufacture 
boats and bishops’ mitres. 

“You see,’ resumed Monsieur Ram- 
baud patiently, “you make four cor- 
ners like that; then you turn them 
back—” 

With his ears on the alert, he must 
during the last moment have heard 
some of the words spoken in the next 
room; for his poor hands were now 
trembling more and more, while his 
tongue faltered, so that he could only 
half articulate his sentences. 

Héléne, who was unable to quiet her- 
self, now began the conversation anew. 
“Marry again! And whom, pray?” she 
suddenly asked the priest, as she laid 
her work down on the table. “You 
have some one in view, have you not?” 

Abbé Jouve rose from his chair and 
stalked slowly up and down. Without 
halting, he nodded assent. 

“Well! tell me who he is,” she said. 

For a moment he lingered before her 
erect, then, shrugging his shoulders, 
said: “What’s the good, since you de- 
cline?” 

“No matter, I want to know,” she 
replied. “How can I make up my 
mind when I don’t know?” 

He did not answer her immediately, 
but remained standing there, gazing 
into her face. A somewhat sad smile 
wreathed his lips. At last he exclaim- 
ed, almost in a whisper: “What! have 
you not guessed?” 
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No, she could not guess. She tried 
to do so, with increasing wonder, 
whereupon he made a single sign— 
nodding his head in the direction of the 
dining-room. 

“He!” she exclaimed, in a muffled 
tone, and a great seriousness fell upon 
her. She no longer indulged in violent 
protestations; only sorrow and surprise 
remained visible on her face. She sat 
for a long time plunged in thought, 
her gaze turned to the floor. Truly, 
she had never dreamed of such a thing; 
and yet, she found nothing in it to 
object to. Monsieur Rambaud was 
the only man in whose hand she could 
put her own honesty and without fear. 
She knew his innate goodness; she did 
not smile at his bourgeois heaviness. 
But despite all her regard for him, 
the idea that he loved her chilled her 
to the soul. 

Meanwhile the Abbé had again be- 
gun walking from one to the other end 
of the room, and on passing the dining- 
room door he gently called Héléne. 
“Come here and look!” 

She rose and did as he wished. 

Monsieur Rambaud had ended by 
seating Jeanne in his own chair; and 
he, who had at first been leaning against 
the table, had now slipped down at 
the child’s feet. He was on his knees 
before her, encircling her with one of 
his arms, On the table was the car- 
riage drawn by the chicken, with some 
boats, boxes, and bishops’ mitres. 

“Now, do you love me well?” he 
asked her. “Tell me that you love me 
well!” 

“Of course, I love you well; you 
know it.” 

He stammered and trembled, as 
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though he were making some declara- 
tion of love. 

“And what would you say if I asked 
you to let me stay here with you al- 
ways?” 

“Oh, I should be quite pleased. We 
would play together, wouldn’t we? 
That would be good fun.” 

“Ah, but you know I should always 
be here.” 

Jeanne had taken up a boat which 
she was twisting into a gendarme’s hat. 
“You would need to get mamma’s 
leave,” she murmured. 

By this reply all his fears were again 
stirred into life. His fate was being 
decided. 

“Of course,” ‘said’ he! Butt 
mamma gave me leave, would you say 
yes, too?” 

Jeanne, busy finishing her gendarme’s 
hat, sang out in a rapturous strain: “I 
would say yes! yes! yes! I would 
say yes! yes! yes! Come, look how 
pretty my hat is!” 

Monsieur Rambaud, with tears in his 
eyes, rose to his knees and kissed her, 
while she threw her arms round his 
neck. He had entrusted the asking 
of Héléne’s consent to his brother, 
whilst he himself sought to secure that 
of Jeanne. 

“You see,” said the priest, with a 
smile, “the child is quite content.” 

Heléne still retained her grave air, 
and made no further inquiry. The 


’ Abbé, however, again eloquently took 


up his plea, and emphasized his broth- 
er’s good qualities. Was he not a 
treasure-trove of a father for Jeanne? 
She was well acquainted with him; 
in trusting him she gave no hostages 
to fortune, Then, as she still remained 
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silent, the Abbé with great feeling and 
dignity declared that in the step he 
had taken he had not thought of his 
brother, but of her and her happiness. 

“T believe you; I know how you 
love me,” Héléne promptly answered. 
“Wait; I want to give your brother 
his answer in your presence.” 

The clock struck ten. Monsieur 
Rambaud made his entry into the bed- 
room. Wtih outstretched hands she 
went to meet him. 

“T thank you for your proposal, my 
friend, said she. “I am very grateful; 
and you have done well in speaking—”’ 

She was gazing calmly into his face, 
holding his big hand in her grasp. 
Trembling all over, he dared not lift 
his eyes. “You will perhaps have to 
give me a long time.” 

“Oh! as long as you like—six months, 
a year, longer if you please,” exclaimed 
he with a light heart, well pleased that 
she had not forthwith sent him about 
his business. 

His excitement brought a faint smile 
to her face. “But I intend that we 
shall still continue friends,” said she. 
“You will come here as usual, and 
simply give me your promise to remain 
content till I speak to you about the 
matter. Is that understood?” 

He had withdrawn his hand, and 
was now feverishly hunting for his hat, 
signifying his acquiescence by a con- 
tinuous bobbing of the head. Then, at 
the moment of leaving, he found his 
voice once more. 

“Listen to me,” said he. “You now 
know that I am _ there—don’t you? 
Well, whatever happens I shall always 
be there. That’s all the Abbé should 
have told you. In ten years, if you 
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like; you will only have to make a 
sign. I shall obey you!” 

And it was he who a last time took 
Héléne’s hand and gripped it as though 
he would crush it. On the stairs the 
two brothers turned round with the 
usual good-bye: 

“Till next Tuesday!” 

“Yes, Tuesday,” answered Héléne. 

On returning to her room a fresh 
downfall of rain beating against the 
shutters filled her with grave concern. 
Good heavens! what an _ obstinate 
downpour, and how wet her poor 
friends would get! She opened the 
window and looked down into the 
street. Sudden gusts of wind were 
making the gaslights flicker, and amid 
the shiny puddles and shimmering rain 
she could see the round figyre of Mon- 
sieur Rambaud, as he went off with 
dancing gait, exultant in the darkness, 


seemingly caring nothing for the 
drenching torrent. 
Jeanne, however, was very grave, 


for she had overheard some of her 
playfellow’s last words. She had just 
taken off her little boots, and was 
sitting on the edge of the bed in her 
nightgown, in deep cogitation. On en- 
tering the room to kiss her, her mother 
discovered her thus. 

“Good-night, Jeanne; kiss me.” 

Then, as the child did not seem to 
hear her, Héléne sank down in front 
of her, and clasped her round the 
waist, asking her in a whisper: “So 
you would be glad if he came to live 
with us?” 

The question seemed to bring no sur- 
prise to Jeanne. She was doubtless 
pondering over this very matter. She 
slowly nodded her head. 
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“But you know,” said her mother, 
“he would be always beside us-—night 
and day, at table—everywhere!” 

A great trouble dawned in the clear 
depths of the child’s eyes. She nestled 
her cheek against her mother’s shoulder, 
kissed her neck, and finally, with a 
quiver, whispered in her ear: ‘““Mamma, 
would he kiss you?” 

A crimson flush rose to Heéléne’s 
brow. In her first surprise she was at 
a loss to answer, but at last she mur- 
murd: “He would be the same as 
your father, my darling!” 

Then Jeanne’s little arms tightened 
their hold, and she burst into loud and 
grievous sobbing. “Oh! no, no, no!” 
she cried chokingly. “I don’t want it 


then! Oh! mamma, do please tell him 
I don’t. Go and tell him I won’t have 
The! 


She gasped and threw herself on her 
mother’s bosom, covering her with 
tears and kisses. Heéléne did her ut- 
most to appease her, assuring her she 
would make it all right; but Jeanne 
was bent on having a definite answer 
at once. 

“Oh! say no! say no, darling mother! 
You know it would kill me. Never! 
Oh, never! Eh?” 

“Well, Ill promise it will never be. 
Now, be good and lie down.” 

For some minutes longer, the child, 
speechless with emotion, clasped her 
mother in her arms, as though power- 
less to tear herself away, and intent 
on guarding her against all who might 
seek to take her from her. After some 
time Héléne was able to put her to 
bed; but for a part of the night she 
had to watch beside her. Jeanne would 
start violently in her sleep, and every 
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half-hour her eyes would open to make 
sure of her mother’s presence, and then 
she would doze off again, with her lips. 
pressed to Héléne’s hand. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DISCLOSURE 


It was a month of exquisite mildness. 
The April sun had draped the garden 
in tender green, light and delicate as 
lace. Twining around the railing were 
the slender shoots of the lush clematis, 
while the budding honeysuckle filled 
the air with its sweet, almost sugary 
perfume. On both sides of the trim 
and close-shaven lawn red geraniums 
and white stocks gave the flower beds 
a glow of color; and at the end of the 
garden the clustering elms, hiding the 
adjacent houses, reared the green 
drapery of their branches, whose little 
leaves trembled with the least breath 
of air. 

For more than three weeks the sky 
had remained blue and cloudless. It 
was like a miraculous spring celebrating 
the new youth and blossoming that had 
burst into life in Héléne’s heart. Every 
afternoon she went down into the 
garden with Jeanne. A place was as- 
signed her against the first elm on 
the right. A chair was ready for her; 
and on the morrow she would still find 
on the gravel walk the scattered clip- 


‘pings of thread that had fallen from 


her work on the previous afternoon. 
“You are quite at home,’ Madame 
Deberle repeated every evening, dis- 
playing for Héléne one of those affec- 
tions of hers, which usually lasted 
about six months. “You will come to- 
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morrow, of course; and try to come 
earlier, won’t you?” 

Héléne, in truth, felt thoroughly at 
her ease there. By degrees she be- 
came accustomed to this nook of green- 
ery, and looked forward to her after- 
noon visit with the longing of a child. 
What charmed her most in this garden 
was the exquisite trimness of the lawn 
and flower beds. Not a single weed 
interfered with the symmetry of the 
plants. Héléne spent her time there, 
calmly and restfully. The neatly laid 
out flower beds, and the network of 
ivy, withered leaves of which were 
carefully removed by the gardener, 
could exercise no disturbing influence 
on her spirit. Seated beneath the deep 
shadow of the elm-trees, in this quiet 
spot which Madame Deberle’s presence 
perfumed with a faint odor of musk, 
she could have imagined herself in a 
drawing-room; and only the sight of 
the blue sky, when she raised her head, 
reminded her that she was out-of- 
doors, and prompted her to breathe 
freely. 

Often, without seeing a soul, the two 
women would thus pass the afternoon, 
Jeanne and Lucien played at their feet. 
There would be long intervals of 
silence, and then Madame Deberle, 
who disliked reverie, would chatter for 
hours, quite satisfied with the silent 
acquiescence of Heéeléne, and rattling 
off again if the other even so much as 
nodded. She would tell endless stories 
concerning the ladies of her acquaint- 
ance, get up schemes for parties dur- 
ing the coming winter, vent magpie 
opinions on the day’s news and the 
society trifling which filled her narrow 
brain, the whole intermingled with af- 
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fectionate outbursts over the children, 
and sentimental remarks on the de- 
lights of friendship. Héléne allowed 
her to squeeze her hands. She did not 
always lend an attentive ear; but, in 
this atmosphere of unceasing tender- 
ness, she showed herself greatly touch- 
ed by Juliette’s caresses, and pro- 
nounced her to be a perfect angel of 
kindness. 

Sometimes, to Madame Deberle’s in- 
tense delight, a visitor would drop in. 
Since Easter she had ceased receiving 
on Saturdays, as was usual at this time 
of the year. But she dreaded solitude, 
and a casual unceremonious visit paid 
her in her garden gave her the greatest 
pleasure. She was now busily engaged 
in settling on the watering-place where 
she would spend her holiday in August. 
To every visitor she retailed the same 
talk discoursed on the fact that her 
husband would not accompany her to 
the seaside; and then poured forth a 
flood of questions, as she could not 
make up her mind where to go. She 
did not ask for herself, however; no, 
it was all on Lucien’s account. When 
the foppish youth Malignon came he 
seated himself astride a rustic chair. 
He, indeed, loathed the country; one 
must be mad, he would declare, to 
exile oneself from Paris with the idea 
of catching influenza beside the sea. 
However, he took part in the discus- 
sions on the merits of the various 
watering-places, all of which were hor- 
rid, said he; apart from Trouville there 
was not a place worthy of any con- 
sideration whatever. Day after day 
Héléne listened to the same talk, yet 
without feeling wearied; indeed, she 
even derived pleasure from this mono- 
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tony, which lulled her into dreaming 
of one thing only. The last day of 
the month came, and still Madame 
Deberle had not decided where to go. 

As Héléne was leaving one evening, 
her friend said to her: “I must go 
out to-morrow; but that needn’t pre- 
vent you from coming down here. 
Wait for me; I shan’t be back late.” 

Héléne consented; and, alone in the 
garden, there spent a delicious after- 
noon. Nothing stirred, save the spar- 
rows fluttering in the trees overhead. 
This little sunny nook entranced her, 
and, from that day, her happiest after- 
noons were those on which her friend 
left her alone. 

A closer intimacy was springing up 
between the Deberles and herself. She 
dined with them like a friend who is 
pressed to stay when the family sits 
down to table; when she lingered under 
the elm-trees and Pierre came down 
to announce dinner, Juliette would im- 
plore her to remain, and she sometimes 
yielded. They were family dinners, 
enlivened by the noisy pranks of the 
children. Doctor Deberle and Héléne 
seemed good friends, whose sensible 
and somewhat reserved natures sym- 
pathized well. Thus it was that Juliette 
frequently declared: “Oh you two 
would get on capitally! Your com- 
posure exasperates me!” 

The doctor returned from his round 
of visits at about six o’clock every 
evening. He found the ladies in the 
garden, and sat down beside them. On 
the earlier occasions, Héléne started up 
with the idea of leaving her friends 
to themselves, but her sudden depart- 
ure displeased Juliette greatly, and she 
now perforce had to remain, She be- 
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came almost a member of this family, 
which appeared to be so closely united. 
On the doctor’s arrival his wife held 
up her cheek to him, always with the 
same loving gesture, and he kissed her; 
then, as Lucien began clambering up 
his legs, he kept him on his knees 
while chatting away. The child would 
clap his tiny hands on his father’s 
mouth, pull his hair, and play so many 
pranks that in the upshot he had to be 
put down, and told to go and play 
with Jeanne. The fun would bring a 
smile to Héléne’s face, and she neglected 
her work for the moment, to gaze 
at father, mother, and child. The kiss 
of the husband and wife gave her no 
pain, and Lucien’s tricks filled her with 
soft emotion. It might have been said 
that she had found a haven of refuge 
amidst this family’s quiet content. 

Meanwhile the sun would sink into 
the west, gilding the tree tops with its 
rays. Serene peacefulness fell from 
the grey heavens. Juliette, whose 
curiosity was insatiable, even in com- 
pany with strangers, plagued her hus- 
band with ceaseless questions, and of- 
ten lacked the patience to wait his 
replies. ‘‘Where have you been? What 
have you been about?” 

Thereupon he would describe his 
round of visits to them, repeat any 
news of what was going on, or speak 
of some cloth or piece of furniture 
he had caught a glimpse of in a shop 


‘window. While he was speaking, his 


eyes often met those of Heéléne, but 
neither turned away the head. They 
gazed into each other’s face for a mo- 
ment with grave looks, as though heart 
were being revealed to heart; but after 
a little they smiled and their eyes 
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dropped. Juliette, fidgety and spright- 
ly, though she would often assume a 
studied languor, allowed them no op- 
portunity for lengthy conversation, but 
burst with her interruptions into any 
talk whatever. Still they exchanged a 
few words, quite commenplace, slowly 
articulated sentences which seemed to 
assume a deep meaning, and to linger 
in the air after having been spoken. 
They approvingly punctuated each 
word the other uttered, as though they 
‘had thoughts in common. It was an 
intimate sympathy that was growing up 
between them, springing from the 
depths of their beings, and becoming 
closer even when they were silent. 
Sometimes, Juliette, rather ashamed of 
monopolizing all the talk, would cease 
her magpie chatter. 

“Dear me!” she would exclaim, “you 
are getting bored, aren't you? We 
are talking of matters which can have 
no possible interest for you.” 

“Oh, never mind me,” Héléne an- 
swered blithely. “I never tire. It is 
a pleasure to me to listen and say 
nothing.” 

She was uttering no untruth. It was 
during the lengthy periods of silence 
that she experienced most delight in 
being there. With her head bent over 
her work, only lifting her eyes at long 
intervals to exchange with the doctor 
those interminable looks that riveted 
their hearts the closer, she willingly 
surrendered herself to the egotism of 
her emotion. Between herself and him, 
she now confessed it, there existed a 
secret sentiment, a something very 
sweet—all the sweeter because no one 
in the world shared it with them. But 
she kept her secret with a tranquil 
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mind, her sense of honor quite un- 
ruffled, for no thought of evil ever 
disturbed her. How good he was to 
his wife and child! She loved him the 
more when he made Lucien jump or 
kissed Juliette on the cheek, Since 
she had seen him in his own home 
their friendship had greatly increased. 
She was now as one of the family; 
she never dreamt that the intimacy 
could be broken. And within her own 
breast she called him Henri—naturally, 
too, from hearing Juliette address him 
so. When her lips said “Sir,” through 
all her being “Henri” was re-echoed. 

One day the doctor found Héléne 
alone under the elms. Juliette now 
went out nearly every afternoon. 

“Hello! is my wife with youe” he 
exclaimed, 

“No, she has left me to myself,” 


she answered laughingly. “It is true 
you have come home earlier than 
usual.” 


The children were playing at the 
other end of the garden. He sat down 
beside her. Their ¢éte-d-téte produced 
no agitation in either of them. For 
nearly an hour they spoke of all sorts 
of matters, without for a moment feel- 
ing any desire to allude to the tender- 
ness which filled their hearts. What 
was the good of referring to that? Did 
they not well know what might have 
been said? They had no confession to ~ 
make, Theirs was the joy of being 
together, of talking of many things, 
of surrendering themselves to the pleas- 
ure of their isolation with a shadow 
of regret, in the very spot where every 
evening he embraced his wife in her 
presence. 

That day he indulged in some jokes 
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respecting her devotion to work. “Do 
you know,” said he, “I do not even 
know the color of your eyes? They 
are always bent on your needle.” 

She raised her head and _ looked 
straight into his face, as was her cus- 
tom. “Do you wish to tease me?” 
she asked gently. 

But he went on. “Ah! they are grey 
—grey, tinged with blue, are they not?” 

This was the utmost limit to which 
they dared go; but these words, the 
first that had sprung to his lips, were 
fraught with infinite tenderness. From 
that day onwards he frequently found 
her alone in the twilight. Despite 
themselves, and without their having 
any knowledge of it, their intimacy 
grew apace. ‘They spoke in an altered 
voice, with caressing inflections, which 
were not apparent when others were 
present. And yet, when Juliette came 
in, full of gossip about her day in town, 
they could keep up the talk they had 
already begun without even troubling 
themselves to draw their chairs apart. 
It seemed as though this lovely spring- 
tide and this garden, with its blossom- 
ing lilac, were prolonging within their 
hearts the first rapture of love. 

Towards the end of the month, 
Madame Deberle grew excited over a 
grand idea. The thought of giving 
a children’s ball had suddenly struck 
her. The season was already far ad- 
vanced, but the scheme took such hold 
on her foolish brain that she hurried 
on the preparations with reckless haste. 
She desired that the affair should be 
quite perfect; it was to be a fancy-dress 
ball. And, in her own home, and in 
other people’s houses, everywhere, in 
short, she now spoke of nothing but 
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her ball. The conversations on the 
subject which took place in the garden 
were endless. The foppish Malignon 
thought the project rather stupid, still 
he condescended to take some interest 
in it, and promised to bring a comic 
singer with whom he was acquainted. 
One afternoon, while they were all 
sitting under the trees, Juliette intro- 
duced the grave question of costumes 
which Lucien and Jeanne should wear. 
“Tt is so difficult to make up one’s 
mind,” sad she. “I have been thinking 
of a clown’s dress in white satin.” 
“Oh, that’s ‘too common!” declared 
Malignon. “There will be a round 
dozen of clowns at your ball. Wait; 
you must have something novel.” 
Thereupon he began gravely pondering, 
sucking the head of his cane all the 
while, 
Pauline came up at the moment, and 
proclaimed her desire to be a soubrette. 
“You!” screamed Madame Deberle, 
in astonishment. “You won’t appear 
in costume at all! Do you think your- 
self a child, you great stupid? You 
will oblige me by coming in a white 
dress.” $ 
“Oh, but it would have pleased me 
so!” exclaimed Pauline, who, despite 
her eighteen years and plump girlish 
figure, liked nothing better than to 
romp with a band of little ones. 
Meanwhile Héléne sat at the foot 
of her tree working away, and raising 
her head at times to smile at the doc- 
tor and Monsieur Rambaud, who stood 
in front of her conversing. Monsieur 
Rambaud had now become quite in- 
timate with the Deberle family. 
“Well,” said the doctor, “and how 
are you going to dress Jeanne?” 
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He got no further, for Malignon 
burst out: “I’ve got it! I’ve got it! 
Lucien must be a marquis of the time 
of Louis VX.” 

He waved his cane with a triumphant 
air; but, as no one of the company 
hailed his idea with enthusiasm, he ap- 
peared astonished. ‘“‘What, don’t you 
see it? Won’t it be for Lucien to re- 
ceive his little guests? So you place 
him, dressed as a marquis, at the draw- 
ing-room door, with a large bouquet 
of roses on his coat, and he bows 
to the ladies.” 

“But there will be dozens of mar- 
quises at the ball!” objected Juliette. 

“What does that matter?’ replied 
Malignon coolly. “The more marquises 
the greater the fun. I tell you it is 
the best thing you can hit upon. The 
master of the house must be dressed 
as a marquis, or the ball will be a 
complete failure.” 

Such was his conviction of his 
scheme’s success that at last it was 
adopted by Juliette with enthusiasm. 
As a matter of fact, a dress in the 
Pompadour style, white satin embroid- 
ered with posies, would be altogether 
charming. 

“And what about Jeanne?” 
asked the doctor. 

The little girl had just buried her 
head against her mother’s shoulder in 
the caressing manner so characteristic 
of her; and as an answer was about 
to cross Héléne’s lips, she murmured: 

“Oh! mamma, you know what you 
promised me, don’t you?” 

“What was it?” asked those around 
her. 

Then, as her daughter gave her an 
imploring look, Héléne laughingly re- 


again 
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plied: “Jeanne does not wish her dress 
to be known.” ; 

“Yes, that’s so,” said the child; “you 
don’t create any effect when you tell 
your dress beforehand.” 

Every one was tickled with this dis- 
play of coquetry, and Monsieur Ram- 
baud thought he might tease the child 
about it. For some time past Jeanne 
had been ill-tempered with him, and the 
poor man, at his wits’ end to hit upon 
a mode of again gaining her favor, 
thought teasing her the best method 
of conciliation. Keeping his eyes on 
her face, he several times repeated: “I 
know, I shall tell, I shall tell!” 

Jeanne, however, became quite livid. 
Her gentle, sickly face assumed an ex- 
pression of ferocious anger; her brow 
was furrowed by two deep wrinkles, 
and her chin drooped with nervous 
agitation, 

“You!” she screamed excitedly; “you 
will say nothing!” And, as he still 
feigned a resolve to speak, she rushed 
at him madly, and shouted out: ‘Hold 
your tongue! I will have you hold 
your tongue! I will I will!” 

Héléne had been unable to prevent 
this fit of blind anger, such as some- 
times took possession of the child, and 
with some harshness exclaimed: 
“Jeanne, take care; I shall whip you!” 

But Jeanne paid no heed, never 
once heard her. Trembling from head 
to foot, stamping on the ground, and 
choking with rage, she again and again 
repeated, “I will! I will!” in a voice 
that grew more and more hoarse and 
broken; and her hands convulsively 
gripped hold of Mlonsieur Rambaud’s 
arm, which she twisted with extra- 
ordinary strength. In vain did Héléne 
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threaten her. At last, perceiving her 
inability to quell her by severity, and 
grieved to the heart by such a display 
before so many people, she contented 
herself by saying gently: “Jeanne, you 
are grieving me very much.” 

The child immediately quitted her 
hold and turned her head. And when 
she caught sight of her mother, with 
disconsolate face and eyes swimming 
with repressed tears, she on her side 
burst into loud sobs, and threw her- 
self on Héléne’s neck, exclaiming in 
her grief: “No, mamma! no, 
mamma!” 

She passed her hands over her moth- 
er’s face, as though to prevent her 
weeping. Héléne, however, slowly put 
her from her, and then the little one, 
broken-hearted and distracted, threw 
herself on a seat a short distance off, 
where her sobs broke out louder than 
ever. Lucien, to whom she was always 
held up as example to follow, gazed at 
her surprised and somewhat pleased. 
And then, as Héléne folded up her 
work, apologizing for so regrettable an 
incident, Juliette remarked to her: 

“Dear me! we have to pardon chil- 
dren everything. Besides, the little 
one has the best of hearts, and is 
grieved so much, poor darling, that she 
has been already punished too severe- 
ly.” 

So saying she called Jeanne to come 
and kiss her; but the child remained 
on her seat, rejecting the offer of for- 
giveness, and still choking with tears. 

Monsieur Rambaud and the doctor, 
however, walked to her side, and the 
former, bending over her, asked, in 
tones husky with emotion: ‘Tell me, 
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my pet, what has vexed you. What. 
have I done to you?” 

“Oh!” she replied, drawing away her 
hands and displaying a face full of an- 
guish, “you wanted to take my mam- 
ma from me!” 

“What is this you’re talking of?” 

“Yes, indeed, the other Tuesday! 
Oh! you know very well; you were on 
your knees, and asked me what IL 
should say if you were to stay with 
us!” 

The smile vanished from the doctor’s 
face; his lips became ashy pale, and 
quivered. A flush, on the other hand, 
mounted to Monsieur Rambaud’s 
cheek, and he whispered to Jeanne: 
“But you said yourself that we should 
always play together?” 

“No, no; I did not know at the 
time,” the child resumed excitedly. ‘TI 
tell you I don’t want it. Don’t ever 
speak to me of it again, and then we 
shall be friends.” 

Héléne was on her feet now, with 
her needlework in its basket, and the 
last words fell on her ear. “Come, let 
us go up, Jeanne,” she said; ‘‘your tears 
are not pleasant company.” 

She bowed, and pushed the child be- 
fore her. The doctor, with livid face, 
gazed at her fixedly. Monsieur Ram- 
baud was in dismay. As for Madame 
Deberle and Pauline, they had taken 
hold of Lucien, and were making him 
turn between them, while excitedly dis- 


‘cussing the question of his Pompadour 


dress. 

On the morrow Héléne was left alone 
under the elms. Madame Deberle was 
running about in the interests of her 
ball, and had taken Lucien and Jeanne 
with her. On the doctor’s return home, 
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at an earlier hour than usual, he hurried 
down the garden steps. However, he 
did not seat himself, but wandered aim- 
lessly round the young woman, at times 
tearing strips of bark from the trees 
with his finger-nails. She lifted her 
eyes for a moment, feeling anxious at 
sight of his agitation; and then again 
began plying her needle with a some- 
what trembling hand. 

“The weather is going to break up,” 
said she, feeling uncomfortable as the 
silence continued. “The afternoon 
seems quite cold.” 

“We are only in April, remember,” 
he replied, with a brave effort to con- 
trol his voice. 

Then he appeared to be on the point 
of leaving her, but turned round, and 
suddenly asked: “So you are going to 
get married?” 

This abrupt question took her wholly 
by surprise, and her work fell from 
her hands. Her face blanched, but by 
a supreme effort of will remained un- 
impassioned, as though she were a 
marble statue, fixing dilated eyes upon 
him. She made no reply, and he con- 
tinued in imploring tones: 

“Oh! pray you, answer me. One 
word, one only. Are you going to get 
married?” 

“Ves, perhaps. What concern is it 
of yours?” she retorted, in a tone of 
icy indifference. 

He made a passionate gesture, and 
exclaimed: 

“Tt is impossible!” 

“Why should it be?” she asked, still 
keeping her eyes fixed on his face. 

Her glance stayed the words upon 
his lips, and he was forced to silence. 
For a moment longer he remained near 
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her, pressing his hands to his brow, and 
then fled away, with a feeling of suffo- 
cation in his throat, dreading lest he 
might give expression to his despair; 
while she, with assumed tranquillity, 
once more turned to her work. 

But the spell of those delicious after- 
noons was gone. Next day shone fair 
and sunny, and Héléne seemed ill at 
ease from the moment she found her- 
self alone with him. The pleasant in- 
timacy, the happy trustfulness, which 
sanctioned their sitting side by side in 
blissful security, and revelling in the 
unalloyed joy of being together, no 
longer existed. Despite his imtense 
carefulness to give her no cause for 
alarm, he would sometimes gaze at her 
and trembled with sudden excitement, 
while his face crimsoned with a rush 
of blood. From her own heart had fled 
its wonted happy calm; quivers ran 
through her frame; she felt languid; 
her hands grew weary, and forsook 
their work. 

She now no longer allowed Jeanne 
to wander from her side. Between 
himself and her the doctor found this 
constant cnlooker, watching him with 
large, clear eyes. But what pained 
Héléne most was that she now felt ill 
at ease in Madame Deberle’s company. 
When the latter returned of an after- 
noon, with her hair swept about by the 
wind, and called her “my dear” while 
relating the incidents of some shopping 
expedition, she no longer listened with 
her former quiet smile. A storm arose 
from the depths of her soul, stirring up 
feelings to which she dared not give 
a name. Shame and spite seemed 
mingled in them. However, her honor- 
able nature gained the mastery, and 
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she gave her hand to Juliette, but with 
out being able to repress the shudder 
which ran through her as she pressed 
her friend’s warm fingers. 

The weather had now broken up. 
Frequent rain forced the ladies to take 
refuge in the Japanese pavilion. The 
garden, with its whilom exquisite order, 
became transformed into a lake, and 
no one dared venture on the walks, 
en account of the mud. However, when- 
ever the sun peeped out from behind 
the clouds, the dripping greenery soon 
dried; pearls hung from each little 
blossom of the lilac trees; and under 
the elms big drops fell splashing on 
the ground. 

“At last I’ve arranged it; it will be 
on Saturday,” said Madame Deberle 
one day. “My dear, I’m quite tired 
out with the whole affair. Now, you'll 
be here at two o'clock, won’t you? 
Jeanne will open the ball with Lucien.” 

And thereupon, surrendering to a 
flow of tenderness, in ecstasy over the 
preparations for her ball, she embraced 
both children, and, laughingly catch- 
ing hold of Héléne, pressed two re- 
sounding kisses on her cheeks. F 

“That’s my reward!” she exclaimed 
merrily. ‘You know I deserve it; I 
have run about enough, You'll see 
what a success it will be!” 

But Héléne remained chilled to the 
heart, while the doctor, with Lucien 
clinging to his neck, gazed at them over 
the child’s fair head. 


CHAPTER IX 
PUNCH AND DRAMA 


In THE hall of the doctor’s house 
stood Pierre, in dress coat and white 
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cravat, throwing open the door as each 
rarriage rolled up. Puffs of dank air 
rushed in; the afternoon was rainy, 
and a yellow light illumined the narrow 
hall, with its curtained doorways and 
array of green plants. It was only two 
o'clock, but the evening seemed as near 
at hand as on @ dismal winter’s day. 

However, as soon as the servant 
opened the door of the first drawing- 
room a stream of light dazzled the 
guests. The shutters had been closed, 
and the curtains carefully drawn, and 
no gleam from the dull sky could gain 
admittance. The lamps standing here 
and there on the furniture, and the 
lighted candles of the chandelier and 
the crystal wall-brackets, gave the 
apartment somewhat the appearance of 
a brilliantly illuminated chapel. Be- 
yond the smaller drawing-room, whose 
green hangings rather softened the 
glare of the light, was the large black- 
and-gold one, decorated as magnificent- 
ly as for the ball which Madame 
Deberle gave every year in the month 
of January. 

The children were beginning to ar- 
rive, while Pauline gave her attention 
to the ranging of a number of chairs 
in front of the dining-room doorway, 
where the door had been removed from 
its hinges and replaced by a red cur- 
tain. 

“Papa,” she cried, ‘“‘just lend me a 
hand! We shall never be ready.” 

Monsieur Letellier, who, with his 
arms behind his back, was gazing at the 
chandelier, hastened to give the re- 
quired assistance. Pauline carried the 
chairs about herself. She had paid due 
deference to her sister’s request, and 
was robed in white; only her dress 
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opened squarely at the neck and dis- 
played her bosom. 

“At last we are ready,” she ex- 
claimed: “they can come when they 
like. But what is Juliette dreaming 
about? She has been ever so long 
dressing Lucien!” 

Just at that moment Madame De- 
berle entered, leading the little marquis, 
and everybody, present began raising 
admiring remarks. “Oh, what a love! 
What a darling he is!” His coat was 
of white satin embroidered with flow- 
ers, his long waistcoat was embroidered 
with gold, and his knee-breeches were 
of cherry-colored silk. Lace clustered 
round his chin and delicate wrists. A 
sword, a mere toy with a great rose- 
red knot, rattled against his hip. 

“Now you must do the honors,” his 
mother said to him, as she led him into 
the outer room. 

For eight days past he had been re- 
peating his lesson and struck a cavalier 
attitude with his little legs, his pow- 
dered head thrown slighly back, and 
his cocked hat tucked under his left 
arm. As each of his lady-guests was 
ushered into the room, he bowed low, 
offered his arm, exchanged courteous 
greetings, and returned to the thresh- 
old. Those near him laughed over his 
intense seriousness in which there was 
a dash of effrontery. ‘This was the 
style in which he received Marguerite 
Tisset, a little lady five years old, 
dressed in a charming milkmaid cos- 
tume, with a milk-can hanging at her 
side; so too did he greet the Berthier 
children, Blanche and Sophie, the one 
masquerading as Folly, the other 
dressed in soubrette style; and he had 
even the hardihood to tackle Valentine 
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de Chermette, a tall young lady of 
some fourteen years, whom her mother 
always dressed in Spanish costume, and 
at her side his figure appeared so slight 
that she seemed to be carrying him 
along. However, he was profoundly 
embarrassed in the presence of the Le- 
vasseur family, which numbered five 
girls, who made their appearance in 
a row of increasing height, the young- 
est being scarcely two years old, while 
the eldest was ten. All five were ar- 
rayed in Red Riding-Hood costumes, 
their head-dresses and gowns being in 
poppy-colored satin with black velvet 
bands, with which their lace aprons 
strikingly contrasted. At last Lucien, 
making up his mind, bravely flung 
away his three-cornered hat, and led 
the two elder girls, one hanging on 
each arm, into the drawing-room, close- 
ly followed by the three others. There 
was a good deal of laughter at it, but 
the little man never lost his self- 
possession for a moment. 

In the meantime Madame Deberle 
was taking her sister to task in a 
corner. 

“Good gracious! is it possible! what 
a fearfully low-necked dress you are 
wearing!” 

“Dear, dear! what have I done now? 
Papa hasn’t said a word,” said Pauline 
coolly. “If you’re anxious, I’ll put some 
flowers at my breast.” 

She plucked a handful of blossoms 
from a flower-stand where they were 
growing and allowed them to nestle 
in her bosom; while Madame Deberle 
was surrounded by several mammas in 
stylish visiting-dresses, who were al- 
ready profuse in their compliments 
about her ball. As Lucien was passing 
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them, his mother arranged a loose curl 
of his powdered hair while he stood 
on tip-toe to whisper in her ear: 

“Where’s Jeanne?” 

“She will be here immediately, my 
darling. Take good care not to fall. 
Run away, there comes little Made- 
moiselle Guiraud. Ah! she is wearing 
an Alsatian costume.” 

The drawing-room was now filling 
rapidly; the rows of chairs fronting the 
red curtain were almost all occupied, 
and a hubbub of children’s voices was 
rising. The boys were flocking into 
the room in groups. There were al- 
ready three Harlequins, four Punches, 
a Figaro, some Tyrolese peasants, and 
a few Highlanders. Young Master 
Berthier was dressed as a page. Little 
Guiraud, a mere bantling of two-and-a- 
half summers, wore his clown’s costume 
in so comical a style that every one 
as he passed lifted him up and kissed 
him. 

“Here comes Jeanne,” 
Madame Deberle, all at once. 
she is lovely!” 

A murmur ran round the room; 
heads were bent forward, and every 
one gave vent to exclamations of ad- 
miration, Jeanne was standing on the 
threshold of the outer room awaiting 
her mother, who was taking off .her 
cloak in the hall. The child was robed 
in a Japanese dress of unusual splen- 
dor. The gown, embroidered with 
flowers and strange-looking birds, swept 
to her feet, which were hidden from 
view while beneath her broad waist- 
ribbon the flaps, drawn aside, gave a 
glimpse of a green petticoat, watered 
with yellow. Nothing could be more 
strangely bewitching than her delicate 


exclaimed 
“Oh, 
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features seen under the shadow of her 
hair, coiled above her head with long 
pins thrust through it, while her chin 
and oblique eyes, small and sparkling, 
pictured to the life a young lady of 
Yeddo, strolling amidst the perfume of 
tea and benzoin. And she lingered 
there hesitatingly, with all the sickly 
languor of a tropical flower pining for 
the land of its birth. 

Behind her, however, appeared 
Héléne. Both, in thus suddenly pass- 
ing from the dull daylight of the street 
into the brilliant glare of the wax 
candles, blinked their eyes as though 
blinded, while their faces were irradi- 
ated with smiles. The rush of warm 
air and the perfumes, the scent of 
violets rising above all else, almost 
stifled them, and brought a flush of red 
to their cheeks. Each guest, on pass- 
ing the doorway, wore a similar air 
of surprise and hesitancy. 

“Why, Lucien! where are you?” ex- 
claimed Madame Deberle. 

The boy had not caught sight of 
Jeanne. But now he rushed forward 
and seized her arm, forgetting to make 
his bow. And they were so dainty, so 
loving, the little marquis in: his flow- 
ered coat, and the Japanese maiden in 
her purple embroidered gown, that they 
might have been taken for two statu- 
ettes of Dresden china, daintily gilded 
and painted, into which life had been 
suddenly infused. 

“You know, I was waiting for you,” 
whispered Lucien. “Oh, it is so nasty 
to give everybody my arm! Of course, 
we'll keep beside each other, eh?” 

And he sat himself down with her 
in the first row of chairs, wholly oblivi- 
ous of his duties as host. 
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“Oh, I was so uneasy!” purred 
Juliette into Héléne’s ear. “I was be- 
ginning to fear that Jeanne had been 
taken ill.” 

Héléne proffered an apology; dress- 
ing children, said she, meant endless 
labor. She was still standing in a cor- 
ner of the drawing-room, one of a 
cluster of ladies, when her heart told 
her that the doctor was approaching 
behind her. He was making his way 
from behind the red curtain, beneath 
which he had dived to give some final 
instructions. But suddenly he came 
to a standstill. He, too, had divined 
her presence, though she had not yet 
turned her head. Attired in a dress 
of black grenadine, she had never ap- 
peared more queenly in her beauty; 
and a thrill passed through him as he 
breathed the cool air which she had 
brought with her from outside, and 
wafted from her shoulders and arms, 
gleaming white under their transparent 
covering. 

“Henri has no eyes for anybody,” 
exclaimed Pauline, with a laugh. “Ah, 
good-day, Henri!” 

Thereupon he advanced towards the 
group of ladies, with a courteous greet- 
ing. Mademoiselle Aurélie, who was 
amongst them, engaged his attention 
for the moment to point out to him 
a nephew whom she had brought with 
her. He was all complaisance. Héléne, 
without speaking, gave him her hand, 
encased in its black glove, but he dared 
not clasp it with marked force. 

“Oh! here you are!’’ said Madame 
Deberle, as she appeared beside them. 
“T have been looking for you every- 
where. It is nearly three o’clock; they 
had better begin.” 


“Certainly; at once,” was his reply. 

The drawing-room was now crowded. 
All round it, in the brilliant glare 
thrown from the chandelier, sat the 
fathers and mothers, their walking cos- 
tumes serving to fringe the circle with 
less vivid colors. Some ladies, drawing 
their chairs together, formed groups; 
men standing motionless along the 
walls filled up the gaps; while in the 
doorway leading to the next room a 
cluster of frock-coated guests could be 
seen crowding together and peering 
over each other’s shoulders. The light 
fell wholly on the little folks, noisy in 
their glee, as they rustled about in their 
seats in the centre of the large room. 
There were almost a hundred children 
packed together, in an endless variety 
of gay costumes, bright with blue and 
red. It was like a sea of fair heads, 
varying from pale yellow to ruddy gold, 
with here and there bows and flowers 
gleaming vividly—or like a field of ripe 
grain, spangled with poppies and corn- 
flowers, and waving to and fro as 
though stirred by a breeze. At times, 
amidst this confusion of ribbons and 
lace, of silk and velvet, a face was 
turned round—a pink nose, a pair of 
blue eyes, a smiling or pouting little 
mouth. There were some, no _ higher 
than one’s boots, who were buried out 
of sight between big lads of ten years 
of age, and whom their mothers sought 
from a distance, but in vain. A few 
of the boys looked bored and foolish 
by the side of girls who were busy 
spreading out their skirts. Some, how- 
ever, were already very venturesome, 
jogging the elbows of their fair neigh- 
bors with whom they were unac- 
quainted, and laughing in their faces. 
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But the royalty of the gathering re- 
mained with the girls, some of whom, 
clustering in® groups, stirred about in 
such a way as to threaten destruction 
to their chairs, and chattered so loudly 
that the grown-up folks could no longer 
hear one another speaking. And all 
eyes were intently gazing at the red 
curtain. 

Slowly was it drawn aside, and in 
the recess of the doorway appeared a 
puppet-show. There was a _ hushed 
silence. Then all at once Punch sprang 
in, with so ferocious a yell that baby 
Guiraud could not restrain a responsive 
cry of terror and delight. It was one 
of those bloodthirsty dramas in which 
Punch, having administered a sound 
beating to the magistrate, murders the 
policeman, and tramples with ferocious 
glee on every law, human and divine, 
At every cudgelling bestowed on the 
wooden heads the pitiless audience went 
into shrieks of laughter and the sharp 
thrusts delivered by the puppets at each 
other’s breasts, the duels in which they 
beat a tattoo on one another’s skulls 
as though they were empty pumpkins, 
the awful havoc of legs and arms, re- 
ducing the characters to a jelly, served 
to increase the roars of laughter which 
rang out from all sides. But the climax 
of enjoyment was reached when Punch 
sawed off the policeman’s head on the 
edge of the stage; an operation provo- 
cative of such hysterical mirth that the 
rows, of juveniles were plunged into 
confusion, swaying to and fro with glee 
till they all fell on one another. One 
tiny girl, but four years old, all pink 
and white, considered the spectacle so 
entrancing that she pressed her little 
hands devoutly to her heart. Others 
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burst into applause, while the boys 
laughed, with mouths agape, their deeper 
voices mingling with the shrill peals 
from the girls. 

“How amused they are!” whispered 
the doctor. He had returned to his 
place near Héléne. She was in high 
spirits like the children. Behind her, 
he sat inhaling the intoxicating per- 
fume from her hair. And as one pup- 
pet on the stage dealt another an ex- 
ceptionally hard knock she turned to 
him and exclaimed: “Do you know it 
is awfully funny!” 

The youngsters, crazy with excite- 
ment, were now interfering with the 
action of the drama. They were giving 
answers to the various characters. One 
young lady, who must have been well 
up in the plot, was busy explaining 
what would next happen. 

“He'll beat his wife to death in a 
minute! Now they are going to hang 
him!” 

The youngest of the Levasseur girls, 
who was two years old, shrieked out all 
at once: 

“Mamma, mamma, will they put him 
on bread and water?” 

All sorts of exclamations and reflec- 
tions followed. Meanwhile Héléne, 
gazing into the crowd of children, re- 
marked: ‘‘I cannot see Jeanne. Is she 
enjoying herself?” 

Then the doctor bent forward, with 
head perilously near her own, and 


‘whispered: ‘‘There she is, between that 


harlequin and the Norman peasant 


maiden! You can see the pins gleam- 
ing in her hair. She is laughing very 
heartily.” 


He still leaned towards her, her cool 
breath playing on his cheek, Till now 
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no’ confession had escaped them; pre- 
serving silence, their intimacy had only 
been marred for a few days past by 
a vague sensation of discomfort. But 
amidst these bursts of happy laughter, 
gazing upon the little folks before her, 
Héléne became once more, in sooth, a 
very child, surrendering herself to her 
feelings, while MHenri’s breath beat 
warm upon her neck. The whacks 
from the cudgel, now louder than ever, 
filled her with a quiver which inflated 
her bosom, and she turned towards 
him with sparkling eyes. 

“Good heavens! what nonsense it 
all is!” she said each time. “See how 
they hit one another!” 

“Oh! their heads are hard enough!” 
he replied, trembling. 

This was all his heart could find to 
say. Their minds were fast lapsing 
into childhood once more. Punch’s 
unedifying life was fostering languor 
within their breasts. When the drama 
drew to its close with the appearance 
of the devil, and the final fight and 
general massacre ensued, Héléne in 
leaning back pressed against Henri’s 
hand, which was resting on the back of 
her arm-chair while the ftuvenile audi- 
ence shouting and clapping their hands, 
made the very chairs creek with their 
enthusiasm. 

The red curtain dropped again, and 
the uproar was at its height when Mal- 
ignon’s presence was announced by 
Pauline, in her customary style: “Ah! 
here’s the handsome Malignon!” 

He made his way into the room, 
shoving the chairs aside, quite out of 
breath. 

‘Dear me! what a funny idea to 
close the shutters!” he exclaimed, sur- 


prised and hesitating. ‘People might 
imagine that somebody in the house was 
dead.” Then, turning towards Ma- 
dame Deberle, who was approaching 
him, he continued: “Well, you can 
boast of having made me run about! 
Ever since the morning I have been 
hunting for Perdiguet, you know whom 
I mean, my singer fellow. But I 
haven’t been able to lay my hands on 
him, and I have brought you the great 
Morizot instead.” 

The great Morizot was an amateur 
who entertained drawing-rooms by con- 
juring with juggler-balls. A gipsy 
table was assigned to him, and on this 
he accomplished his most wonderful 
tricks; but it all passed off without 
the spectators evincing the slightest 
interest. The poor little darlings were 
pulling serious faces; some of the tinier 
mites fell fast asleep, sucking their 
thumbs. The older children turned 
their heads and smiled towards their 
parents, who were themselves yawning 
behind their hands. There was thus a 
general feeling of relief when the great 
Morizot decided to take his table away. 

“Oh! he’s awfully clever,’ whispered 
Malignon into Madame Deberle’s neck, 

But the red curtain was drawn aside 
once again, and an entrancing spec- 
tacle brought all the littfe folks to their 
feet. 

Along the whole extent of the dining- 
room stretched the table, laid and be- 
decked as for a grand dinner, and illu- 
mined by the bright radiance of the 
central lamp and a pair of large can- 
delabra. There were fifty covers laid; 
in the middle and at either end were 
shallow baskets, full of flowers; be- 
tween these towered tall épergnes, filled 
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to overflowing with crackers in gilded 
and colored paper. Then there were 
mountains of decorated cakes, pyramids 
of iced fruits, piles of sandwiches, and, 
less prominent, a whole host of sym- 
metrically disposed plates, bearing 
sweetmeats and pastry: buns, cream 
puffs, and brioches alternating with dry 
biscuits, cracknals, and fancy almond 
cakes. Jellies were quivering in their 
glass dishes. Whipped creams waited 
in porcelain bowls. And round the 
table sparkled the silver helmets of 
champagne bottles, no higher than one’s 
hand, made specially to suit the little 
guests. It all looked like one of those 
gigantie feasts which children conjure 
up in dreamland—a feast served with 
the solemnity that attends a repast of 
grown-up folks—a fairy transformation 
of the table to which their own parents 
sat down, and on which the horns of 
plenty of innumerable pastry-cooks and 
toy dealers had been emptied. 

“Come, come, give the ladies your 
arms!” said Madame Deberle, her face 
covered with smiles as she watched the 
delight of the children. 

But the filing off in couples proved 
a failure. Lucien, who had triumph- 
antly taken Jeanne’s arm, went first. 
But the others following behind fell 
somewhat into confusion, and» the 
mothers were forced to come and assign 
them places, remaining close at hand, 
especially behind the babies, whom they 


watched lest any mischance should be- © 


fall them. Truth to tell, the guests 
at first seemed rather uncomfortable; 
they looked at one another, felt afraid 
to lay hands on the good things, and 
were vaguely disquieted by this new 
social organization in which everything 
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appeared to be topsy-turvy, the chil- 
dren seated at tables while their par- 
ents remained standing. At length the 
older ones gained confidence and com- 
menced the attack. And when the 
mothers entered into the fray, and cut 
up the large cakes, helping those in 
their vicinity, the feast speedily be- 
came very animated and noisy. The 
exquisite symmetry of the table was 
destroyed as though by a_ tempest. 
The two Berthier girls, Blanche and 
Sophie, laughed at the sight of their 
plates, which had been filled with some- 
thing of everything—jam, custard, cake, 
and fruit. The five young ladies of the 
Levasseur family took sole possession 
of a corner laden with dainties, while 
Valentine, proud of her fourteen years, 
acted the lady’s part, and looked after 
the comfort of her little neighbors. 
Lucien, however, impatient to display 
his politeness, uncorked a bottle of 
champagne, but in so clumsy a way 
that the whole contents spurted over 
his cherry silk breeches. There was 
quite a to-do about it. 

“Kindly leave the bottles alone! I 
am to uncork the champagne,” shouted - 
Pauline. 

She bustled about in an extraordin- 
ary fashion, purely for her own amuse- 
ment. On the entry of a servant with 
the chocolate pot, she seized it and 
filled the cups with the greatest glee, 
as active in the performance as any 
restaurant waiter. Next she took round 
some ices and glasses of syrup and 
water, set them down for a moment 
to stuff a little baby-girl who had been 
overlooked, and then went off again 
asking every one questions. 3 

“What is it you wish, my pet? Eh? 
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A cake? Yes, my darling, wait a mo- 
ment; I am going to pass you the 
oranges. Now eat away, you little 
stupids, you shall play afterwards.” 

Madame Deberle, calm and dignified, 
declared that they ought to be left 
alone, and would acquit themselves 
very well. 

At one end of the room sat Héléne 
-and some other ladies laughing at the 
scene which the table presented; all 
the rosy mouths were eating with the 
full strength of their beautiful white 
teeth. And nothing could eclipse in 
drollery the occasional lapses from the 
polished behavior of well-bred children 
to the outrageous freaks of young sav- 
ages. With both hands gripping their 
glasses, they drank to the very dregs, 
smeared their faces, and stained their 
dresses. The clamor grew worse. The 
last of the dishes were plundered. 
Jeanne herself began dancing on her 
chair as she heard the strains of a 
quadrille coming from the drawing- 
room; and on her mother approaching 
to upbraid her with having eaten too 
much, she replied: “Oh! mamma, I feel 
so happy to-day!” 

But now the other children were ris- 
ing as they heard the music. Slowly the 
table thinned, until there only remained 
a fat, chubby infant right in the middle. 
He seemingly cared little for the at- 
tractions of the piano; with a napkin 
round his neck, and his chin resting on 
the tablecloth—for he was a mere chit 
—he opened his big eyes, and protruded 
his lips each time that his mamma 
offered him a spoonful of chocolate. 
The contents of the cup vanished, and 
he licked his lips as the last mouthful 


went down his throat, with eyes more 
agape than ever. 

“By Jove! my lad, you eat heartily!” 
exclaimed Malignon, who was watching 
him with a thoughtful air. 

Now came the division of the “sur- 
prise’ packets. Each child, on leaving 
the table, bore away one of the large 
gilt paper twists, the coverings of 
which were hastily torn ott and from 
them poured forth a host of toys, 
grotesque hats made of tissue paper, 
birds and butterflies. But the joy of 
joys was the possession of a cracker. 
Every “surprise” packet had its cracker; 
and these the lads pulled at gallantly, 
delighted with the noise, while the girls 
shut their eyes, making many tries be- 
fore the explosion took place. For a 
time the sharp crackling of all this 
musketry alone could be heard; and 
the uproar was still lasting when the 
children returned to the drawing-room, 
where lively quadrille music resounded 
from the piano. 

“T could enjoy a cake,” murmured 
Mademoiselle Aurélie, as she sat down. 

At the table, which was now de- 
serted, but covered with all the litter 
of the huge feast, a few ladies—some 
dozen or so, who had preferred to wait 
till the children had retired—now sat 
down. As no servant could be found, 
Malignon bustled hither and thither in 
attendance. He poured out all that re- 
mained in the chocolate pot, shook up 
the dregs of the bottles, and was even 
successful in discovering some _ ices. 
But amidst all these gallant doings of 
his, he could not quit one idea, and 
that was—why had they decided on 
closing the shutters? 
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“You know,” he asserted, “the place 
looks like a cellar.” 

Héléne had remained, standing, en- 
gaged in conversation with Madame 
Deberle. As the latter directed her 
steps towards the drawing-room, her 
companion prepared to follow, when 
she felt a gentle touch. Behind her 
was the doctor, smiling; he was ever 
near her. 

“Are you not going to take any- 
thing?” he asked. And the trivial 
question cloaked so earnest an entreaty 
that her heart was filled with profound 
emotion. She knew well enough that 
each of his words was eloquent of an- 
other thing. The excitement springing 
from the gaiety which pulsed around 
her was slowly gaining on her. Some 
of the fever of all these little folks, 
now dancing and shouting, coursed in 
her own veins. With flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, she at first declined. 

“No, thank you, nothing at all.” 

But he pressed her, and in the end, 
ill at ease and anxious to get rid of 
him, she yielded. 

“Well, then, a cup of tea.” 

He hurried off and returned with the 
cup, his hands trembling as he handed 
it to her. While she was sipping the 
tea he drew nearer to her, his lips quiv- 
ering nervously with the confesion 
springing from his heart. She in her 
turn drew back from him, and, return- 
ing him the empty cup, made her 


escape while he was placing it on a 


sideboard, thus leaving him alone in 
the dining-room with Mademoiselle 
Aurélie, who was slowly masticating, 


and subjecting each dish in succession | 


to a close scrutiny. 
Within the drawing-room the piano 
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was sending forth its loudest strains, 
and from end to end of the floor swept 
the ball with its charming drolleries. 
A circle of onlookers had gathered 
round the quadrille party with which 
Lucien and Jeanne were dancing. The 
little marquis became rather mixed 
over the figures; he only got on well 
when he had occasion to take hold of 
Jeanne; and then he gripped her by: 
the waist and whirled around. Jeanne 
preserved her equilibrium, somewhat — 
vexed by his rumpling her dress; but 
the delights of the dance taking full 
possession of her, she caught hold of 
him in her turn and lifted him off his 
his feet. The white satin coat em- 
broidered with nosegays mingled with 
the folds of the gown woven with flow- 
ers and strange birds, and the two little 
figures of old Dresden ware assumed 
all the grace and novelty of some what- 
not ornaments. The quadrille over, 
Héléne summoned Jeanne to her side, 
in order to rearrange her dress. 

“Tt is his fault, mamma,” was the 
little one’s excuse. “He rubs against 
me—he’s a dreadful nuisance,” 

Around the drawing-room the faces 
of the parents were wreathed with 
smiles. As soon as the music began 
again all the little ones were in motion. 
Seeing, however, that they were ob- 
served they felt distrustful, remained 
grave, and checked their leaps in order 
to keep up appearances. Some of 
them knew how to dance; but the ma- 
jority were ignorant of the steps, and 
their limbs were evidently a source of 
embarrassment to them. But Pauline 
interposed: “I must see to them! Oh, 
you little stupids!” 

She threw herself into the midst of 
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the quadrille, caught hold of two of 
them, one grasping her right hand the 
other her left, and managed to infuse 
such life into the dance that the wood- 
en flooring creaked beneath them. The 
only sounds now audible rose from the 
hurrying hither and thither of tiny 
feet beating wholly out of time, the 
piano alone keeping to the dance 
measure. Some more of the older 
people joined in the fun. ‘Héléne and 
Madame Deberle, noticing some little 
maids who were to bashful to venture 
forth, dragged them into the thickest 
of the throng. It was they who led 
the figures, pushed the lads forward, 
and arranged the dancing in rings; and 
the mothers passed them the youngest 
of the babies, so that they might make 
them skip about for a moment, holding 
them the while by both hands. The 
ball was now at its height. The danc- 
ers enjoyed theselves to their hearts’ 
content, laughing and pushing each 
other about like some boarding school 
mad with glee over the absence of the 
teacher. Nothing, truly, could surpass 
in unalloyed gaiety this carnival of 
youngsters, this assemblage of minia- 
ture men and women—akin to a verit- 
able microcosm, wherein the fashions 
of every people mingled with the fan- 
tastic creations of romance and drama. 
The ruddy lips and blue eyes, the faces 
breathing love, invested the dresses 
with the fresh purity of childhood. The 
scene realized to the mind the merry- 
making of a fairy-tale to which trooped 
Cupids in disguise to honor the be- 
trothal of some Prince Charming. 
“I’m stifling!” exclaimed Malignon. 
“T’m off to inhale some fresh air.” 
As he left the drawing-room he 


threw the door wide open. The day- 
light from the street then entered in a 
lurid stream, bedimming the glare of 
lamps and candles. In this fashion 
every quarter of an hour Malignon 
opened the door to let in some fresh 
air. 

Still there was no cessation of the 
piano-playing. Little Guiraud, in her 
Alsatian costume, with a butterfly of 
black ribbon in her golden hair, swung 
round in the dance with a harlequin 
twice her height. A Highlander whirl- 
ed Marquerite Tissot round so madly 
that she lost her milk-pail. The two 
Berthier girls, Blanche and Sophie, who 
were inseparables, were dancing to- 
gether; the soubrette in the arms of 
Folly, whose bells were jingling mer- 
rily. A glance could not be thrown 
over the assemblage without one of 
the Levasseur girls coming into view; 
the Red Riding-Hoods seemed to in- 
crease in number; caps and gowns of 
gleaming red satin slashed with black 
velvet everywhere leaped into sight. 
Meanwhile some of the older boys and 
girls had found refuge in the adjacent 
saloon, where they could dance more 
at their ease. Valentine de Chermette, 
cloaked in the mantilla of a Spanish 
sefhorita, was executing some marvelous 
steps in front of a young gentleman 
who had donned evening dress. Sud- 
denly there was a burst of laughter 
which drew every one to the sight; 
behind a door in a corner, baby Guir- 
aud, the two-year-old clown, and a 
mite of a girl of his own age, in peas- 
ant costume, were holding one another 
in a tight embrace for fear of tumbling, 
and gyrating round and round like a 
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pair of slyboots, with cheek pressed 
to cheek. 

“T’m~ quite 
Héléne, as she 
dining-room door. 

She fanned her face, flushed with 
her exertions in the dance. Her bosom 
rose and fell beneath the transparent 
grenadine of her bodice. And she was 
still conscious of Henri’s breath beat- 
ing on her shoulders; he was still close 
to her—ever behind her. Now it 
flashed on her that he would speak, yet 
she had no strength to flee from his 
avowal. He came nearer and whis- 
pered, breathing on her hair: “I love 
you! oh, how I love you!” 

She tingled from head to foot, as 
though a gust of flame had beaten on 
her. O God! he had spoken; she could 
no longer feign the pleasurable quie- 
tude of ignorance. She hid behind her 
fan, her face purple with blushes, The 
children, whirling madly in the last of 
the quadrilles, were making the floor 
ring with the beating of their feet. 
There were silvery peals of laughter, 
and bird-like voices gave vent to ex- 
clamations of pleasure. A freshness 
arose from all that band of innocents 
galloping round and round like little 
demons. 


“T love you!! oh, how I love you!” 
She shuddered again; she would listen 
no further. With dizzy brain she fled 
into the dining-room, but it was de- 
serted, save that Monsieur Letellier sat 
on a chair, peacefully sleeping. Henri 
had followed her, and had the hardi- 
hood to seize her wrists even at the 
risk of a scandal, his face convulsed 
with such passion that she trembled 


done up,” remarked 
leaned against the 
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before him. And he still repeated the © 
words: 

“T love you! I love you!” 

“Leave me,” she murmured faintly. 
“You are mad—” 

And, close by, the dancing still went 
on, with the trampling of tiny feet. 
Blanche Berthier’s bells could be heard 
ringing in unison with the softer notes 
of the piano; Madame Deberle and 
Pauline were clapping their hands, by 
way of beating time. It was a polka, 
and Héléne caught a glimpse of Jeanne — 
and Lucien, as they passed by smiling, 
with arms clasped round each other. 

But with a sudden jerk she freed 
herself and fled to an adjacent room— 
a pantry into which streamed the day- 
light. That sudden brightness blinded 
her. She was terror-stricken — she 
dared not return to the drawing-room 
with the tale of passion written so 
legibly on her face. So, hastily cross- 
ing the garden, she climbed to her 
own home, the noises of the ball-room 
still ringing in her ears. 


CHAPTER X, 
WITHIN HER SOUL 


Upstairs, in her own room, in the 
peaceful, convent-like atmosphere she 
found there, Héléne experienced a feel- - 
ing of suffocation. Her room aston- 
ished her, so calm, so secluded, so 
drowsy did it seem with its blue velvet 
hangings, while she came to it hotly 
panting with the emotion which thrilled 
her. Was this indeed her room, this 
dreary, lifeless nook, devoid of air? 
Hastily she threw open a window, and 
leaned out to gaze on Paris. 

The rain had ceased, and the clouds 
were trooping off like some herd of 
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monsters hurrying in disorderly array 
into the gloom of the horizon. A blue 
gap, that grew larger by degrees, had 
opened up above the city. But Héléne, 
her elbows trembling on the window- 
rail, still breathless from her hasty 
ascent, saw nothing, and merely heard 
her heart beating against her swelling 
breast. She drew a long breath, but 
it seemed to her that the spreading 
valley with its rivers, its two millions 
of people, its immense city, its distant 
hills, could not hold air enough to en- 
able her to breathe peacefully and 
regularly again. ; 

For some minutes she remained there 
distracted by the fever of passion 
which possessed her. It seemed as 
though a torrent of sensations and con- 
fused ideas were pouring down on her, 
their roar preventing her from hearing 
her own voice or undertanding aught. 
There was a buzzing in her ears, and 
large spots of light swam slowly before 
her eyes. Then she suddenly found 
herself examining her gloved hands, 
and remembering that she had omitted 
to sew on a button that had come off 
the left-hand glove. And afterwards 
she spoke aloud, repeating several 
times, in tones that grew fainter and 
fainter: “I love you! I love you! oh, 
how I love you!” 

Instinctively she buried her face in 
her hands, and pressed her. fingers to 
her eyelids as though to intensify the 
darkness in which she sought to plunge. 
It was a wish to annihilate herself, to 
see no more, to be utterly alone, girt 
in by the gloom of night. Her breath- 
ing grew calmer. Paris blew its mighty 
breath upon her face; she knew it lay 
before her, and though she had no wish 


to look on it, she felt full of terror at 
the thought of leaving the window, and 
of no longer having beneath her that 
city whose vastness lulled her to rest. 

Ere long she grew unmindful of all 
around her. The love-scene and con- 
fusion, despite her efforts, again woke 
to life in her mind. In the inky dark- 
ness Henri appeared to her, every 
feature so distinct and vivid that she 
could perceive the nervous twitching 
of his lips. He came nearer and hung 
over her. And then she wildly darted 
back. But, nevertheless, she felt a 
burning breath on her shoulders and 
a voice exclaimed: “I love you! f 
love you!” With a mighty effort she 
put the phantom to flight, but it again 
took shape in the distance, and slowly 
swelled to its whilom proportions; it 
was Henri once more following her 
into the dining-room, and still mur- 
muring: “I love you! I love you!” 
These words rang within her breast 
with the sonorous clang of a bell; she 
no longer heard anything but them, 
pealing their loudest throughout her 
frame. Nevertheless she desired to 
reflect, and again strove to escape from 
the apparition. He had spoken; never 
would she dare to look on his face 
again. The brutal passion of the man 
had tainted the tenderness of their 
love. She conjured up past hours, in 
which he had loved her without being 
so cruel as to say it; hours spent in 
the garden amidst the tranquillity of 
the budding springtime. God! he had 
spoken—the thought clung to her so 
stubbornly, lowered on her in such im- 
mensity and with such weight, that the 
instant destruction of Paris by a thun- 
derbolt before her eyes would have 
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seemed a trivial matter. Her heart 
was rent by feelings of indignant pro- 
test and haughty anger, commingling 
with a secret and unconquerable pleas- 
ure, which ascended from her inner be- 
ing and bereft her of her senses. He 
had spoken, and was speaking still, he 
sprang up unceasingly before her, ut- 
tering those passionate words; “I love 
you! I love you!”—words that swept 
into oblivion all her past life as wife 
and mother. 

In spite of her brooding over this 
vision, she retained some consciousness 
‘of the vast expanse which stretched 
beneath her, beyond the darkness that 
/curtained her sight. A loud rumbling 
arose, and waves of life seemed to surge 
up and circle around her, Echoes, 
odors, and even light streamed against 
her face, though her hands were still 
nervously pressed to it... At times sud- 
den gleams appeared to pierce her 
closed eyelids, and amidst the radiance 
she imagined she saw monuments, 
steeples, and domes standing out in the 
diffuse light of dreamland. Then she 
lowered her hands and, opening her 
eyes, was dazed. The vault of heaven 
expanded before her, and Henri had 
vanished. 

A line of clouds, a seeming mass of 
crumbling chalk-hills, now barred the 
horizon far away. Across the pure, 
deep blue heavens overhead, merely a 


few light, fleecy cloudlets were slowly 


drifting, like a flotilla of vessels with 
full-blown sails. On the north, above 
Montmartre, hung a network of extreme 
delicacy, fashioned as it were of pale- 
hued silk, and spread over a patch of 
sky as though for fishing in those tran- 
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quil waters. Westward, however, in the 
direction of the slopes of Meudon, 
which Héléne could not see, the last 
drops of the downpour must still have 
been obscuring the sun, for, though the 
sky above was clear, Paris remained 
gloomy, dismal beneath the vapor of 
drying house-roofs. It was a city of 
uniform hue—the bluey-grey of slate, 
studded with black patches of trees— 
but withal very distinct, with the sharp 
outlines of innumerable windows of its 
houses, The Seine gleamed with the sub- 
dued brightness of old silver. The edifices 
on either bank looked as though they 
had been smeared with soot. The Tow- 
er of St. Jacques rose up like some 
rust-eaten museum curio, whilst the 
Panthéon assumed the aspect of a 
gigantic catafalque above the darkened 
district which it overlooked. Gleams 
of light peeped only from the gilding 
of the dome of the Invalides, like lamps 
burning in the daytime, sad and vague 
amidst the crepuscular veil of mourning 
in which the city was draped. All the 
usual effects of distance had vanished; 
Paris resembled a huge yet minutely 
executed charcoal drawing, showing very 
vigorously through its cloudy veil, under 
the limpid heavens. 

Glazing upon this dismal city, Héléne 
reflected that she really knew nothing 
of Henri. She felt strong and brave 
now that his image no longer pursued 
her. A rebellious impulse stirred her 
soul to reject the mastery which this 
man had gained over her within a few 
weeks. No, she did not know him. 
She knew nothing of him, of his ac- 
tions or his thoughts; she could not 
even have determined whether he pos- 
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sessed talent. Perhaps he was even 
more lacking in qualities of the heart 
than of the mind. And thus she gave 
way to every imagining, her heart full 
of bitterness, ever finding herself con- 
fronted by her ignorance, that barrier 
which separated her from Henri, and 
checked her in her efforts to know him. 
She knew nothing, she would never know 
anything. She pictured him, hissing out 
those burning words, and creating within 
her the one trouble which had, till now, 
broken in on the quiet happiness of her 
life. Whence had he sprung to lay her 
life desolate in this fashion? She sud- 
denly thought that but six weeks before 
she had had no existence for him, and 
this thought was insufferable. Angels 
in heaven! to live no more for one 
another, to pass each other without 
recognition, perhaps never to meet 
again! In her despair she clasped her 
hands, and her eyes filled with tears. 

Then Héléne gazed fixedly on the 
towers of Nétre-Dame in the far dis- 
tance. A ray of light from between 
two clouds tinged them with gold. Her 
brain was heavy, as though surcharged 
with all the tumultous thoughts, hurtl- 
ing within it. It made her suffer; she 
would fain have concerned herself with 
the sight of Paris, and have sought to 
regain her life-peace by turning on that 
sea of roofs the tranquil glances of past 
days. To think that at other times, at 
the same hour, the infinitude of the city 
—in the stillness of a lovely twilight— 
had lulled her into tender musing! 

At present Paris was brightening in 
the sunshine. After the first ray had 
fallen on Notre Dame, others had fol- 
lowed, streaming across the city. The 


luminary, dipping in the west, rent the 
clouds asunder, and the various districts 
spread out, motley with ever-changing 
lights and shadows. For a time the 
whole of the left bank was of a leaden 
hue, while the right was speckled with 
spots of light which made the verge of 
the river resemble the skin of some 
huge beast of prey. Then these resem- 
blances varied and vanished at the mercy 
of the wind, which drove the clouds 
before it. Above the burnished gold of 
the housetops dark patches floated, all 
in the same direction and with the same 
gentle and silent motion. Some of them 
were very large, sailing along with all 
the majestic grace of an admiral’s ship, 
and surrounded by smaller ones, pre- 
serving the regular order of a squadron 
in line of battle. Then one vast shadow, 
with a gap yawning like a serpent’s 
mouth, trailed along, and for a while 
hid Paris, which it seemed ready to 
devour. And when it had reached the 
far-off horizon, looking no larger than 
a worm, a gush of light streamed from 
a rift in a cloud, and fell into the void 
which it had left. The golden cascade 
could be seen descending first like a 
thread of fine sand, then swelling into 
a huge cone, and raining in a continuous 
shower on the Champs-Elysées district, 
which it inundated with a splashing, 
dancing radiance. For a long time did 
this shower of sparks descend, spraying 
continuously like a fusee. 

Ah, well! this love was her fate, and 
Héléne ceased to resist. She . could 
battle no longer against her feelings. 
And in ceasing to struggle she tasted 
immeasurable delight. Why should she 
grudge herself happiness any longer? 
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The memory of her past life inspired 
her with disgust and aversion. How 
had she been able to drag on that cold, 
dreary existence, of which She was 
formerly so proud? A vision rose be- 
fore her of herself as a young girl living 
in the Rue des Petites-Maries, at Mar- 
seilles, where she had ever shivered; 
she saw herself a wife, her heart’s blood 
frozen in the companionship of a big 
child of a husband, with little to take 
any interest in, apart from the cares 
of her household; she saw herself 
through every hour of her life following 
the same path with the same even tread, 
without a trouble to mar her peace; and 
now this monotony in which she had 
lived, her heart fast asleep, enraged her 
beyond expression. To think that she 
had fancied herself happy in thus fol- 
lowing her path for thirty years, her 
passions silent, with naught but the 
pride of virtue to fill the blank in her 
existence. How she had cheated herself 
with her integrity and nice honor, which 
had girt her round with the empty joys 
of piety! No, no; she had had enough 
of it; she wished to live! And an 
awful spirit of ridicule woke within her 
as she thought of the behests of reason. 
Her reason, forsooth! she felt a con- 
temptuous pity for it; during all the 
years she had lived it had brought: her 
no joy to be compared with that she 
had tasted during the past hour. She 
had denied the possibility of stumbling, 
she had been vain and idiotic enough 
to think that she would go on to the 
end without her foot once tripping 
against a stone. Ah, well! to-day she 
almost longed to fall. Oh! that she 
might disappear, after tasting for one 
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moment the happiness which she had 
never enjoyed! 

Within her soul, however, a great sor- 
row lingered, a heart-burning and a 
consciousness of a gloomy blank. Then 
argument rose to her lips. Was she 
not free? In her love for Henri she 
deceived nobody; she could deal as 
she pleased with her love. Then, did 
not everything exculpate her? What 
had been her life for nearly two years? 
Her widowhood, her unrestricted liberty, 
her loneliness—everything, she realized, 
had softened and prepared her for love. 
Love must have been smouldering with- 
in her during the long evenings spent 
between her two old friends, the Abbé 
and his brother, those simple hearts 
whose serenity had lulled it to rest; 
it had been growing whilst she remain- 
ed shut up within those narrow walls, 
far away from the world, and gazed on 
Paris rumbling noisily on the horizon; 
it had been growing even when she 
leaned from that window in the dreamy 
mood which she had scarce been con- 
scious of, but which little by little had 
rendered her so weak. And a recollec- 
tion came to her of that radiant spring 
morning when Paris had shown out fair 
and clear, as though in a glass mirror, 
when it had worn the pure, sunny hue 
of childhood, as she lazily surveyed it, 
stretched in her easy-chair with a book 
upon her knees. That morning love 
had first awoke—a scarcely perceptible 


feeling that she had been unable to 


define, and against which she had be- 
lieved herself strongly armed. To-day 
she was in the same place, but devoured 
by overpowering passion, while before 
her eyes the dying sun illumined the 
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city with flame. It seemed to her that 
one day had sufficed for all, that this 
was the ruddy evening following upon 
that limpid morning; and she imagined 
she could feel those fiery beams scorch- 
ing her heart. 

But a change had come over the sky. 
The sun, in its descent towards the 
slopes of Meudon, had just burst 
through the last clouds in all its splen- 
dor. The azure vault was illuminated 
with glory; deep on the horizon the 
crumbling ridge of chalk clouds, blott- 
ing out the distant suburbs of Charen- 
ton and Choisy-le-Roi, now reared rocks 
of a tender pink, outlined with brilliant 
crimson; the flotilla of cloudlets drift- 
ing slowly through the blue above Paris, 
was decked with purple silks; while 
the delicate network, seemingly fashion- 
ed of white silk thread, above Mont- 
martre, was suddenly transformed into 
golden cord, whose meshes would snare 
the stars as soon as they would rise. 

Beneath the flaming vault of heaven 
lay Paris, a mass of yellow, striped with 
huge shadows. On the vest square 
below Heéléne, in an orange-tinted haze, 
cabs and omnibuses crossed in all direc- 
tions, amidst a crowd of pedestrians, 
whose swarming blackness was softened 
and irradiated by splashes of light. The 
students of a seminary were surrying 
in serried ranks along the Quai de 
Billy, and the trail of cassocks ac- 
quired an ochraceous hue in the diffuse 
of light. Farther away, vehicles and 
foot-passengers faded from view; it was 
only by their gleaming lamps that you 
were made aware of the vehicles which, 
one behind the other, were crossing 
some distant bridge. On the left the 


straight, lofty, pink chimneys of the 
Army Bakehouse were belching forth 
whirling clouds of flesh-tinted smoke; 
whilst, across the river, the beautiful 
elms of the Quai d’Orsay rose up in a 
dark mass transpierced by shafts of 
light. 

The Seine, whose banks the oblique 
rays were enfilading, was rolling danc- 
ing wavelets, streaked with scattered 
splashes of blue, green, and yellow; 
but farther up the river, in lieu of this 
blotchy coloring, suggestive of an East- 
ern sea, the waters assumed a uniform 
golden hue, which became more and 
more dazzling. You might have thought 
that some ingot was pouring forth an 
invisible crucible on the horizon, broad- 
ening out with a coruscation of bright 
colors as it gradually grew colder. And 
at intervals over this brilliant stream, 
the bridges, with curves growing ever 
more slender and delicate, threw, as it, 
were, grey bars, till there came at last 
a fiery jumble of houses, above which 
rose the towers of Notre Dame, flaring 
red like torches. Right and left alike 
the edifices were all aflame. The glass 
roof of the Palais de |’Industrie ap- 
peared like a bed of glowing embers 
amidst the Champs-Elysées groves. 
Farther on, behind the roof of the 
Madeline, the huge pile of the Opera 
House shone out like a mass of burn- 
ished copper; and the summits of other 
buildings, cupolas, and towers, the Ven- 
déme column, the church of Saint-Vin- 
cent de Paul, the tower of Saint-Jacques, 
and, nearer in, the pavilions of the new 
Louvre and the Tuileries, were crowned 
by a blaze, which lent them the aspect 
of sacrificial pyres. The dome of the 
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Invalides was flaring with such brilliancy 
that you instinctively feared lest it 
should suddenly topple down and scatter 
burning flakes over the neighborhood. 
Beyond the irregular towers of Saint- 
Sulpice, the Panthéon stood out against 
the sky in dull splendor, like some 
royal palace of conflagration reduced to 
embers. Then, as the sun declined, the 
pyre-like edivices gradually set the whole 
of Paris on fire. Flashes sped over the 
housetops, while black smoke lingered 
in the valleys. Every frontage turned 
towards the Trocardéro seemed to be 
red-hot, the glass of the windows glit- 
tering and emitting a shower of sparks, 
which darted upwards as though some 
invisible bellows were ever urging the 
huge conflagration into greater activity. 
Sheaves of flame were also ever rising 
afresh from the adjacent districts, where 
the streets opened, now dark and now 
all ablaze, Even far over the plain, 
from a ruddy ember-like glow suffusing 
the destroyed faubourgs, occasional 
flashes of flame shot up as from some 
fire struggling again into life. Ere long 
a furnace seemed raging, all Paris burn- 
ed, the heavens became yet more em- 
purpled, and the clouds hung like so 
much blood over the vast city, colored 
red and gold. 

With the ruddy tints failing upon her, 
yielding to the passion which was de- 
vouring her, Hélene was still gazing 
upon Paris all ablaze, when a little hand 
was placed on her shoulder, and she 
gave a start. It was Jeanne, calling 
her. “Mamma! mamma!” 

She turned her head, and the child 
went on: “At last! Didn’t you hear 
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me before? I have called you at least 
a dozen times.” 

The little girl, still in her Japanese 
costume, had sparkling eyes, and cheeks 
flushed with pleasure. She gave her 
mother no time for answer. 

“You ran away from me nicely! Do 
you know, they were hunting for you 
everywhere? Had it not been for 
Pauline, who came with me to the bot- 
tom of the staircase, I shouldn’t have 
dared to cross the road.” 

With a pretty gesture, she brought 
her face close to her mother’s lips, and, 
without pausing, whispered the question: 
“Do you love me?” 

Héléne kissed her somewhat absently. 
She was amazed and impatient at her 
early return. Had an hour really gone 
by since she had fled from the ball- 
room? However, to satisfy the child, 
who seemed uneasy, she told her that 
she had felt rather unwell. The fresh 
air was doing her good; she only need- 
ed a little quietness. 

“Oh! don’t fear; I’m too tired,” mur- 
mured Jeanne. “I am going to stop 
here, and be very, very good. But, 
mamma dear, I may talk, mayn’t I?” 

_She nestled close to Héléne, full of 
joy at the prospect of not being un- 
dressed at once. She was in ecstasies 
over her embroidered purple gown and 
green silk petticoat; and she shook her 
head to rattle the pendants hanging 


‘from the long pins thrust through her 


hair. At last there burst from her lips 
a rush of hasty words. Despite her 
seeming demureness, she had seen 
everything, heard everything, and re- 
membered everything; and she now 
made ample amends for her former 
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assumed dignity, silence, and indiffer- 
ence. 

“Do you know, mamma, it was an 
fellow with a grey beard who made 
Punch move his arms and legs? I saw 
him well enough when the curtain was 
drawn aside. Yes, and the little boy 
Guiraud began to cry. How stupid of 
him, wasn’t it? They told him the 
policeman would come and put some 
water in his soup; and at last they had 
to carry him off, for he wouldn’t stop 
crying. And at lunch, too, Marguerite 
stained her milkmaid’s dress all over 
with jam. Her mamma wiped it off 
and said to her: ‘Oh, you dirty girl!’ 
She even had a lot of it in her hair. 
I never opened my mouth, but it did 
amuse me to see them all rush at the 
cakes! Were they not bad-mannered, 
mamma dear?” 

She paused for a few seconds, ab- 
sorbed in some reminiscence, and then 
asked, with a thoughtful air: “TI say, 
mamma, did you eat any of those yel- 
low cakes with white cream inside? 
Oh! they were nice! they were nice! 
I kept the dish beside me the whole 
time.” 

Héléne was not listening to this child- 
ish chatter. But Jeanne talked to re- 
lieve her excited brain. She launched 
out again, giving the minutest details 
about the ball, and investing each little 
incident with the greatest importance, 

“Vou did not see that my waistband 
came undone just as we began dancing. 
A lady, whose name I don’t know, 
pinned it up for me. So I said to her: 
‘Madame, I thank you very much.’ 
But while I was dancing with’ Lucien 
the pin ran into him, and he asked me: 


‘What have you got in front of you 
that pricks me so?’ Of course I knew 
nothing about it, and told him I had 
nothing there to prick him. However, 
Pauline came and put the pin in its 
proper place. Ah! but you’ve no idea 
how they pushed each other about; 
and one great stupid of a boy gave 
Sophie a blow on the back which made 
her fall. The Levasseur girls jumped 
about with their feet close together. 
I am pretty certain that isn’t the way 
to dance. But the best of it all came 
at the end. You weren’t there; so you 
can’t know. We all took one another 
by the arms, and then whirled round; 
it was comical enough to make one die 
laughing. Besides, some of the big 
gentlemen were whirling around as well. 
It’s true; I am not telling fibs. Why, 
don’t you believe me, mamma dear?” 

Héléne’s continued silence was be- 
ginning to vex Jeanne. She nestled 
closer, and gave her mother’s hand a 
shake. But, perceiving that she drew 
only a few words from her, she herself, 
by degrees, lapsed into silence, into 
thought of the incidents of that ball 
of which her heart was full. Both 
mother and daughter now sat mutely 
gazing on Paris all aflame. It seemed 
to them yet more mysterious than ever, 
as it lay there illumined by blood-red 
clouds, like some city of an old-world 
tale expiating its lusts under a rain of 
fire. 

“Did you have any round dances?” 
all at once asked Héléne, as if awaken- 
ing with a start. 

“Yes, yes!”? murmured Jeanne, en- 
grossed in her turn. 

“And the doctor—did he dance!” 
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“T should think so; he had a turn 
with me. He lifted me up and asked 
me. ‘Where is your mamma? where is 
your mamma?’ and then he kissed me.” 

Héléne unconsciously smiled. What 
need had she of knowing Henri well? 
It appeared sweeter to her not to know 
him—ay, never to know him well— 
and to greet him simply as the one 
whose coming she had awaited so long. 
Why should she feel astonished or dis- 
quieted? At the fated hour he had 
met her on her life-journey. Her frank 
nature accepted whatever might be in 
store; and quietude, born of the knowl- 
edge that she loved and was beloved, 
fell on her mind. She told her heart 
that she would prove strong enough to 
prevent her happiness from being 
marred. 

But night was coming on and a chilly 
breeze arose. Jeanne, still plunged in 
reverie, began to shiver. She reclined 
her head on her mother’s bosom, and, 
as though the question were inseperably 
connected with her meditation, she mur- 
mured a second time: “Do you love 
me?” 

Then Héléne, her face still glad with 
smiles, took her head within her hands 
and for a moment examined her face 
closely. Next she pressed a long kiss 
near her mouth, over a ruddy spot on 
her skin. It was there, she could divine 
it, that Henri had kissed the child! 

The gloomy ridge of the Meudon hills 
was already partially concealing the disc 
of the sun. Over Paris the slanting 
beams of light had yet lengthened. The 
shadow cast by the dome of the In- 
valides—increased to stupendous pro- 
portions—covered the whole of the 
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Saint Germain district; while the Opera- 
House, the Saint-Jacques tower, the 
columns and the steeples, threw streaks 
of darkness over the right bank dwell- 
ings. The lines of house-fronts, the 
yawning streets, the islands of roofs, 
were burning with a more sullen glow. 
The flashes of fire died away in the 
darkening windows, as though the 
houses were reduced to embers. Distant 
bells rang out; a rumbling noise fell on 
the ears, and then subsided. With the 
approach of night the expanse of sky 
grew more vast, spreading a vault of 
violet, streaked with gold and purple, 
above the ruddy city. But all at once 
the conflagration flared afresh with for- 
midable intensity, a last great flame 
shot up from Paris, illumining its entire 
expanse, and even its hitherto hidden 
suburbs, Then it seemed as if a grey, 
ashy dust were falling; and though the 
clustering district remained erect, they 
wore the gloomy, unsubstantial aspect 
of coals which had ceased to burn. 


CHAPTER XI 
CLOSER FRIENDSHIP 


ONE morning in May, Rosalie ran 
in from the kitchen, dish-cloth in hand, 
screaming out in the familiar fashion 
of a favorite servant: “Oh, madame, 
come quick! His reverence the Abbé 


_is digging the ground down in the doc- 


tor’s garden.” 

Héléne made no responsive move- 
ment, but Jeanne had already rushed 
to have a look. On her return, she 
exclaimed: 

“How stupid Rosalie is! he is not 
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digging at all. He is with the gardener, 
who is putting some plants into a bar- 
row. Madame Deberle is plucking all 
her roses.” 

““They must be for the church,” 
quietly said Héléne, who was busy with 
some tapestry-work. 

A few minutes later the bell rang, 
‘and Abbé Jouve made his appearance. 
He came to say that his presence must 
not be expected on the following Tues- 
day. His evenings would be wholly 
taken up with the ceremonies incident 
to the month of May. The parish priest 
had assigned him the task of decorating 
the church. It would be a great suc- 
cess. All the ladies were giving him 
flowers. He was expecting two palm- 
trees about fourteen feet high, and 
meant to place them to the right and 
left of the altar. 

“Oh! mamma, mamma!” murmured 
Jeanne, listening wonderstruck. 

“Well,” said Héléne, with a smile, 
“since you cannot come to us, my old 
friend, we will go to see you. Why, 
you’ve quite turned Jeanne’s head with 
your talk about flowers.” 

She had few religious tendencies; she 
never even went to mass, on the plea 
that her daughter’s health suffered from 
the shivering fits which seized her when 
she came out of a church. In her 
presence the old priest avoided all refer- 
ence to religion, It was his wont to 
say, with good-natured indulgence, that 
good hearts carve out their own salva- 
tion by deeds of loving kindness and 
charity. God would know when and 
how to touch her. 

Till the evening of the following day 
Jeanne thought of nothing but the 


month of Mary. She plauged her moth- 
er with questions; she dreamt of the 
church adorned with a profusion of 
white roses, filled with thousands of wax 
tapers, with the sound of angels’ voices, 
and sweet perfumes. And she was very 
anxious to go near the altar, that she 
might have a good look at the Blessed 
Virgin’s lace gown, a gown worth a 
fortune, according to the Abbé. But 
Héléne bridled her excitement with a 
threat not to take her should she make 
herself ill beforehand. 

However, the evening came at last, 
and they set out. The nights were still 
cold, and when they reached the Rue 
de l’Annonciation, where the church of 
N6tre-Dame-de-Grace stands, the child 
was shivering all over. 

“The church is heated,’ said her 
mother. ‘We must secure a place near 
a hot-air pipe.” 

She pushed open the padded door, 
and as it gently swung back to its place 
they found themselves in a warm at- 
mosphere, with brilliant lights streaming 
on them, and chanting resounding in 
their ears, The ceremony had com- 
menced, and Héléne, perceiving that 
the nave was crowded, signified her 
intention of going down one of the 
aisles. But there seemed insuperable 
obstacles in her way; she could not get 
near the altar. Holding Jeanne by the 
hand, she for a time patiently pressed 
forward, but at last, despairing of ad- 
vancing any farther, took the first un- 
occupied chairs she could find. A pillar 
hid half of the choir from view. 

“T can see nothing,” said the child, 
grievously discontented. “This is a 
very nasty place.” 
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However, Héléne signed to her to keep 
silent, and she lapsed into a fit of sulks. 
In front of her she could only perceive 
the broad back of a fat old lady. When 
her mother next turned towards her she 
was standing upright on her chair. 

“Will you come down!” said Héléne 
in a low voice. ‘You are a nuisance.” 

But Jeanne was stubborn. 

“Hist! mamma,” she said, “there’s 
Madame Deberle. Look! she is down 
there in the centre, beckoning to us.” 

The young woman’s annoyance on 
hearing this made her very impatient, 
and she shook her daughter, who still 
refused to sit down. During the three 
days that had intervened since the ball, 
Héléne had avoided any visit to the 
doctor’s house on the plea of having 
a great deal to do. 

“Mamma,” resumed Jeanne with a 
child’s wonted stubbornness, “she is 
looking at you; she is nodding good-day 
to you.” 

At this intimation Héléne was forced 
to turn round and exchange greetings; 
each bowed to the other. Madame 
Deberle, in a striped silk gown trimmed 
with white lace, sat in the centre of the 
nave but a short distance from, the 
choir, looking very fresh and conspicu- 
ous. She had brought her sister Pauline, 
who was now busy waving her hand. 
The chanting still continued, the elder 
members of the congregation pouring 
forth a volume of sound of falling scale, 
while now and then the shrill voice of 
the children punctuated the slow, mon- 
otonous rhythm of the canticle. 

“They want us to go over to them, 
you see,” exclaimed Jeanne, with some 
triumph in her remark, 
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“It is useless; we shall be all right 
here.” 

“Oh, mamma, do let us go over to 
them! There are two chairs empty.” 

“No, no; come and sit down,” 

However, the ladies smilingly per- 
sisted in making signs, heedless to the 
last degree of the slight scandal they 
were causing; nay, delighted at being 
the observed of all observers. Héléne 
thus had to yield, She pushed the 
gratified Jeanne before her, and strove 
to make her way through the congrega- 
tion, her hands all the while trembling 
with repressed anger. It was no easy 
business. Devout female worshippers, 
unwilling to disturb themselves, glared 
at her with furious looks, whilst all 
agape they kept on singing. She pressed 
on in this style for five long minutes, 
the tempest of voices ringing around 
her with ever-increasing violence. When- 
ever she came to a stand-still, Jeanne, 
squeezing close beside her, gazed at 
those cavernous, gaping mouths, How- 
ever, at last they reached the vacant 
space in front of the choir, and then 
had but a few steps to make. 

“Come, be quick,” whispered Madame 
Deberle. ‘The Abbé told me you would 
be coming, and I kept two chairs for 
you.” 

Héléne thanked her, and, to cut the 
conversation short, at once began turn- 
ing over the leaves of her missal. But 


_ Juliette was as worldly here as else- 


where; as much at her ease, as agree- 
able and talkative, as in her drawing- 
room. She bent her head towards 
Héléne and resumed: 

“You have become quite invisible. 
I intended to pay you a visit to-mor- 
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row. Surely you haven’t been ill, have 
your” 

“No, thank you. 
busy.” 

“Well, listen to me. You must come 
and dine with us to-morrow. Quite a 
family dinner, you know.” 

“You are very kind. We will see.” 

She seemed to retire within herself, 
intent on following the service, and on 
saying nothing more. Pauline had taken 
Jeanne beside her that she might be 
nearer the hot-air flue over which she 
toasted herself luxuriously, as happy as 
any chilly mortal could be. Steeped in 
the warm air, the two girls raised them- 
selves inquisitively and gazed around 
on everything, the low ceiling with its 
woodwork panels, the squat pillars, con- 
nected by arches from which hung chan- 
deliers, and the pulpit of carved oak; 
and over the ocean of heads which 
waved with the rise and fall of the 
canticle, their eyes wandered towards 
the dark corners of the aisles, towards 
the chapels whose gilding faintly gleam- 
ed, and the baptistery enclosed by a 
railing near the chief entrance. How- 
ever, their gaze always returned to the 
resplendent choir, decorated with bril- 
liant colors and dazzling gilding. A 
crystal chandelier, flaming with light, 
hung from the vaulted ceiling; immense 
candelabra, filled with rows of wax tap- 
ers, that glittered amidst the gloom of 
the church like a profusion of stars in 
orderly array, brought out prominently 
the high altar, which seemed one huge 
bouquet of foliage and flowers. Over 
all, standing amidst a profusion of roses, 
a Virgin, dressed in satin and lace, and 


I’ve been very 


crowned with pearls, was holding a 
Jesus in long clothes on her arm. 

“I say, are you warm?” asked Pauline. 
“Tt’s nice, eh?” 

But Jeanne, in ecstasy, was gazing on 
the Virgin amongst the flowers. The 
scene thrilled her. A fear crept over 
her that she might do something wrong, 
and she lowered her eyes in the en- 
deavor to restrain her tears by fixing 
her attention on the black-and-white 
pavement. The vibrations of the choir- 
boys’ shrill voices seemed to stir her 
tresses like puffs of air. 

Meanwhile, Héléne, with face bent 
over her prayer-book, drew herself away 
whenever Juliette’s lace rustled against 
her. She was in no wise prepared for 
this meeting. Despite the vow she 
had sworn within herself, to be ever 
pure in her love for Henri, and never 
yield to him, she felt great discomfort 
at the thought that she was a traitor- 
ess to the confiding, happy woman who 
sat by her side. She was possessed by 
one idea—she would not go to that 
dinner, She sought for reasons which 
would enable her to break off these 
relations so hateful to her honor. But 
the swelling voices of the choristers, 
so near to her, drove all reflection from 
her mind; she could decide on no precise 
course, and surrendered herself to the 
soothing influences of the chant, tasting 
a pious joy such as she had never be- 
fore found inside a church. 

“Have you been told about Madame 
de Cherrmette?” asked Juliette, unable 
any longer to restrain her craving for 
a gossip. 

“No, I know nothing.” 

“Well, well; just imagine, You have 
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seen her daughter, so womanish and 
tall, though she is only fifteen, haven’t 
you? There is some talk about her 
getting married next year to that dark 
young fellow who is always hanging to 
her mother’s skirts. People are talking 
about it with a vengeance.” 

“Ah!” muttered Héléne, who was not 
paying the least attention. 

Madame Deberle went into particu- 
lars, but of a sudden the chant ceased, 
and the organ-music died away in a 
moan. Astounded at the loudness of 
her own voice breaking upon the still- 
ness which ensued, she lapsed into 
silence. A priest made his appearance 
at this moment in the pulpit. There 
was a rustling, and then he spoke. No, 
certainly not, Héléne would not join 
that dinner-party. With her eyes fixed 
on the priest she pictured to herself the 
next meeting with Henri, that meeting 
which for three days she had contem- 
plated with terror; she saw him white 
with anger, reproaching her for hiding 
herself, and she dreaded lest she might 
not display sufficient indifference. 
Amidst her dream the priest had disap- 
peared, his thrilling tones merely reach- 
ing her in casual sentences: “No hour 
could be more ineffable than that when 
the Virgin, with bent head, answered: 
‘I am the handmaiden of the Lord!” 

Yes, she would be brave; all her 
reason had returned to her. She would 
taste the joy of being loved, but would 
never avow her love, for her heart told 
her that such an avowal would cost her 
peace. And how intensely would she 
love, without confessing it, gratified by 
a word, a look from Henri, exchanged 
at lengthy intervals on the occasion 
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of a chance meeting! It was a dream 
that brought her some sense of the 
infinite. The church around her be- 
came a friend and comforter. The priest 
was now exclaiming: 

“The angel vanished and Mary 
plunged into contemplation of the divine 
mystery working within her, her heart 
bathed in sunshine and love. 

“He speaks very well,” whispered 
Madame Deberle, leaning towards her. 
“And he’s quite young, too, scarcely 
thirty, don’t you think?” 

Madame Deberle was effected. Re- 
ligion pleased her because the emotions 
it prompted were in good taste. To 
present flowers for the decoration of 
churches, to have petty dealings with 
the priests, who were so polite and 
discreet, to come to church attired in 
her best and assume an air of worldly 
patronage towards the God of the poor 
—all this had for her special delights; 
the more so as her husband did not 
interest himself in religion, and her de- 
votions thus had all the sweetness of 
forbidden fruit. Héléne looked at her 
and answered with a nod; her face was 
ashy white with faintness, while the 
other’s was lit up by smiles. There 
was a Stirring of chairs and a rustling 
of handkerchiefs, as the priest quitted 
the pulpit with the final adjuration: 

“Oh! give wings unto your love, souls 
imbued with Christian piety. God has 
made a sacrifice of Himself for your 


' sakes, your hearts are full of His pres- 


ence, your souls overflow with His 
grace!” 

Of a sudden the organ sounded again, 
and the litanies of the Virgin began 
with their appeals of passionate tender- 
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ness. Faint and distant the chanting 
rolled forth from the side-aisles and 
the dark recesses of the chapels, as 
though the earth were giving answer 
to the angel voices of the chorister- 
boys. A rush of air swept over the 
throng, making the flames of the tapers 
leap, while amongst the flowers, fading 
as they exhaled their last perfume, the 
Divine Mother seemed to incline her 
head to smile on her infant Jesus. 

All at once, seized with an instinctive 
dread, Héléne turned. ‘You're not ill, 
Jeanne, are your” she asked, 

The child, with face ashy white and 
eyes glistening, her spirit borne aloft 
by the fervent strains of the litanies, 
was gazing at the altar, where in im- 
agination she could see the roses multi- 
plying and falling in cascades. 

“No, no, mamma,” she whispered; 
“T am pleased, I am very well pleased.” 
And then she asked: “But where is our 
dear old friend?” 

She spoke of the Abbé. Pauline 
caught sight of him; he was seated in 
the choir, but Jeanne had to be lifted 
up in order that she might perceive 
him. 


“Oh! He is looking at us,” said she; 
“he is blinking.” 

According to Jeanne, the Abbé 
blinked when he laughed inwardly. 


Héléne hastened to exchange a friendly 
nod with him. And then the tranquility 
within her seemed to increase, her fu- 
ture serenity appeared to be assured, 
thus endearing the church to her and 
lulling her into a blissful condition of 
patient endurance. Censers swung be- 
fore the altar and threads of smoke 
ascended; the benediction followed, and 
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the holy monstrance was slowly raised 
and waved above the heads lowered 
to the earth. Héléne was still on her 
knees in happy meditation when she 
heard Madame Deberle exclaiming: “It’s 
over now; let us go.” 

There ensued a clatter of chairs and 
a stamping of feet which reverberated 
along the arched aisles. Pauline had 
taken Jeanne’s hand, and, walking away 
in front with the child, began to ques- 
tion her: 

“Have you ever been to the theatre?” 

“No, Is it finer than this?” 

As she spoke, the little one, giving 
vent to great gasps of wonder, tossed 
her head as though ready to express the 
belief that nothing could be finer. Te 
her question, however, Pauline deigned 
no reply, for she had just come to a 
standstill in front of a priest who was 
passing in his surplice. And when he 
was a few steps away she exclaimed 
aloud, with such conviction in her tones 
that two devout ladies of the congrega- 
tion turned about: 

“Oh! what a fine head!” 

Heléne, meanwhile, had risen from 
her knees. She stepped along by the 
side of Juliette among the crowd which 
was making its way out with difficulty. 
Her heart was full of tenderness, she 
felt languid and enervated, and her 
soul no longer rebelled at the other 
being so near. At one moment their 
bare hands came in contact and they 
smiled. They were almost stifling in the 
throng, and Héléne would fain have had 
Juliette go first. All their old friend- 
ship seemed to blossom forth once 
more. 

“Ts it understood that we can rely 
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on you for to-morrow evening?” asked 
Mademe Deberle. 

Héléne no longer had the will to de- 
cline. She would see whether it were 
possible when she reached the street. 
It finished by their being the last to 
leave. Pauline and Jeanne already stood 
on the opposite pavement awaiting them. 
But a tearful voice brought them to a 
halt. 


“Ah, my good lady, what a time it 
is since I had the happiness to see you!” 

It was Mother Fétu, who was solicit- 
ing alms at the church door. Barring 
Héléne’s way, as though she had lain 
in wait for her, she went on: 

“Oh, I have been so very ill always 
here, in the stomach, you know. Just 
now I feel as if a hammer were pound- 
ing away inside me; and I have nothing 
at all, my good lady. [f didn’t dare to 
send you word about it—May the 
gracious God repay you!” 

Héléne had slipped a piece of money 
into her hand, and promised to think 
about her. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Madame Deberle, 
who had remained standing within the 
porch, ““there’s someone talking with 
Pauline and Jeanne. Why, it is Henri.” 

“Ves, yes,” Mother Fétu hastened to 
add as she turned her ferret-like eyes on 
the ladies, “it is the good doctor I 
have seen him there all through the 
service; he has never budged from the 
pavement; he has been waiting for you, 
no doubt. Ah! he’s a saint of a man! 
I swear that to be the truth in the face 
of God who hears us. Yes, I know 
you, madame; he is a husband who de- 
serves to be happy. May Heaven 
hearken to your prayers, may every 
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blessing fall on you! In the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost!” 

Amidst the myriad furrows of her 
face, which was wrinkled like a withered 
apple, her little eyes kept gleaming in 
malicious unrest, darting a glance now 
on Juliette, now on Héléne, so that it 
was impossible to say with any certainty 
whom she was addressing while speaking 
of “the good doctor.” She followed 
them, muttering on without a stop, 
mingling whimpering entreaty with de- 
vout outbursts. 

Henri’s reserve alike astonished and 
moved Héléne. He scarcely had the 
courage to raise his eyes towards her. 
On his wife quizzing him about the 
opinions which restrained him from en- 
tering a church, he merely explained 
that to smoke a cigar was his object 
in coming to meet them; but Héléne 
understood that he had wished to see 
her again, to prove to her how wrong 
she was in fearing some fresh outrage. 
Doubtless, like herself, he had sworn 
to keep within the limits of reason. She 
never questioned whether his sincerity 
could be real. She simply experienced 
a feeling of unhappiness at seeing him 
unhappy. Thus it came about, that on 
leaving them in the Rue Vineuse, she 
said cheerfully: 

“Well, it is settled then; to-morrow 
at seven.” 

In this way the old friendship grew 
closer than ever, and a charming life 
began afresh. To Hélene it seemed as 
if Henri had never yielded to that mo- 
ment of folly; it was but a dream of 
hers; each loved the other, but they 
would never breathe a word of their 
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love, they were content with knowing 
its existence. They spent delicious 
hours, in which, without their tongues 
giving evidence of their passion, they 
displayed it constantly; a gesture, an 
inflexion of the voice sufficed, ay, even 
a silence, Everything insensibly tended 
towards their love, plunged them more 
and more deeply into a passton which 
they bore away with them whenever 
they parted, which was ever with them, 
which formed, as it were, the only at- 
mosphere they could breathe. And their 
excuse was their honesty; with eyes 
wide open they played this comedy of 
affection; not even a hand-clasp did 
they allow each other and their restraint 
infused unalloyed delight into the simple 
greetings with which they met. 

Every evening the ladies went to 
church. Madame Deberle was enchant- 
ed with the novel pleasure she was 
enjoying. It was so different from 
evening dances, concerts, and first 
nights; she adored fresh sensations, and 
nuns and priests were now constantly 
in her company. The store of religion 
which she had acquired in her school- 
days now found new life in her giddy 
brain, taking shape in all sorts __ trivial 
observances, as though she were re- 
viving the games of her childhood. 
Héléne, who on her side had grown up 
without any religious training, surren- 
dered herself to the bliss of these ser- 
vices of the month of Mary, happy also 
in the delight with which they appeared 
to inspire Jeanne. They now dined ear- 
lier; they gave Rosalie no peace lest she 
should cause them to be late, and pre- 
vent their securing good seats. Then 
they called for Juliette on the way. 
One day Lucien was taken, but he be- 
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haved so badly that he was afterward 
left at home. On entering the warm 
church, with its glare of wax candles, 
a feeling of tenderness and calm, which 
by degrees grew necessary to Héléne, 
came over her. When doubts sprang 
up within her during the day, and the 
thought of Henri filled her with indefin- 
able anxiety, with the evening the 
church once more brought her peace. 
The chants arose overflowing with 
divine passion; the flowers, newly culled, 
made the close atmosphere of the build- 
ing still heavier. It was here that she 
breathed all the first rapture of spring- 
tide, amidst that adoration of woman 
raised to the status of a cult; and her 
senses swam as she contemplated the 
mystery of love and purity—Mary, 
virgin and mother, beaming beneath 
her wreath of white roses. Each day 
she remained longer on her knees. She 
found herself at times with hands joined 
in entreaty. When the ceremony came 
to an end, there followed the happi- 
ness of the return home. Henri awaited 
their appearance at the door; the eve- 
nings grew warmer, and they wended 
their way through the dark, still streets 
of Passy, while scarce a word passed 
between them. 

“How devout you are getting, my 
dear!” said Madame Deberle, one night, 
with a laugh. 

Yes, it was true; Héléne was widely 
opening the portals of her heart to pious 
thoughts. Never could she have fancied 
that such happiness would attend her 
love. She returned to the church as 
to a spot where her heart would melt, 
for under its roof she could give free 
vent to her tears, remain thoughtless, 
plunged in speechless worship, For an 
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hour each evening she put no restraint 
on herself. The bursting love within 
her, prisoned throughout the day, at 
length escaped from her bosom on the 
wings of prayer, amidst the pious 
quiver of the throng. The muttered 
supplications, the bendings of the knee, 
the reverences—words, gestures seem- 
ingly interminable—all lulled her to 
rest; to her they ever expressed the 
same thing; it was always the same 
passion speaking in the same phrase, or 
the same gesture. She felt a ‘need of 
faith, and basked enraptured by the 
Divine goodness, 

Heléne was not the only person whom 
Juliette twitted; she feigned a belief 
that Henri himself was becoming re- 
ligious. What, had he not now entered 
the church to wait for them?—he, 
atheist and scoffer, who had been wont 
to assert that he sought for the soul 
with his scalpel, and had not yet dis- 
covered its existence! As soon as she 
perceived him standing behind a pil- 
lar in the shadow of the pulpit, she 
would instantly jog Héléene’s arm. 

“Look, look, he is there already! 
Do you know, he wouldn’t confess when 
we got married! See how funny he 
looks; he gazes at us with so comical 
an expression; quick, look!” 

Héléne did not at the moment raise 
her head. The service was coming to 
an end, clouds of incense were rising, 


and the organ-music pealed forth joy-. 


fully. But her neighbor was not a 
woman to leave her alone, and she was 
forced to speak in answer, 

“Ves, yes, I see him,” she whispered, 
albeit she never turned her eyes. 

She had on her own side divined his 
presence amidst the song of praise that 
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mounted from the worshipping throng. 
It seemed to her that Henri’s breath 
was wafted on the wings of the music 
and beat against her neck, and she im- 
agined she could see behind her his 
glances shedding their light along the 
nave and haloing her, as she knelt, 
with a golden glory. And then she felt 
impelled to pray with such ferver that 
words failed her. The expression on 
his face was sober, as unruffled as any 
husband might wear when looking for 
ladies in a church, the same, indeed as 
if he had been waiting for them in the 
lobby of a theatre. But when they 
came together, in the midst of the 
slowly-moving crowd of worshippers, 
they felt that the bonds of their love 
had been drawn closer by the flowers 
and the chanting; and they shunned all 
conversation, for their hearts were on 
their lips. 

A fortnight slipped away, and Ma- 
dame Deberle grew wearied. She ever 
jumped from one thing to the other, 
consumed with the thirst of doing what 
every one else was doing. For the 
moment charity bazaars had become 
her craze; she would toil up sixty 
flights of stairs of an afternoon to beg 
paintings of well-known artists, while 
her evenings were spent in presiding 
over meetings of lady patronesses, with 
a bell handy to call noisy members to 
order. Thus it happened that one 
Thursday evening Héléne and _ her 
daughter went to church without their 
companions. On the conclusion of the 
sermon, while choristers were commenc- 
ing the Magnificat, the young woman, 
forewarned by some impulse of her 
heart, turned her head. Henri was 
there, in his usual place, Thereupon 
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she remained with looks riveted to the 
ground till the service came to an end, 
waiting the while for the return home. 

“Oh, how kind of you to come!” 
said Jeanne, with all a child’s frank- 
ness, as they left the church. “I should 
have been afraid to go alone through 
these dark streets.” 

Henri, however, feigned astonishment, 
asserting that he had expected to meet 
his wife. Héléne allowed the child to 
answer him, and followed them without 
uttering a word. As the trio passed 
under the porch a pitiful voice sang 
out: “Charity, charity! May God 
repay you!” 

Every night Jeanne dropped a ten- 
sou piece into Mother Fétu’s hand. 
When the latter saw the doctor alone 
with Héléne, she nodded her head know- 
ingly, instead of breaking out into a 
storm of thanks, as was her custom. 
The church was now empty, and she 
began to follow them, mumbling in- 
audible sentences. Sometimes, instead 
of returning by the Rue de Passy, the 
ladies, when the night was fine, went 
homewards by the Rue Raynouard, 
the way being thus lengthened by five 
or six minutes’ walk. That night also 
Héléne turned into the Rue Raynouard, 
craving for gloom and stillness, and en- 
tranced by the loneliness of the long 
thoroughfare, which was lighted by only 
a few gas-lamps, without the shadow 
of a single passer-by falling across its 
pavement. 

At this hour Passy seemed out of 
the world; sleep had already fallen 
over it; it had all the quietude of a 
provincial town. On each side of the 
street loomed mansions, girls’ schools, 
black and silent, and dining places, 
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from the kitchens of which lights still 
streamed. There was not however, a 
single shop to throw the glare of its 
frontage across the dimness. To Henri 
and Héléne the loneliness was pregnant 
with intense charm. He had not ven- 
tured to offer her his arm. Jeanne 
walked between them in the middle of 
the road, which was gravelled like a 
walk in some park. At last the houses 
came to an end, and then on each side 
were walls, over which spread mantling 
clematis and clusters of lilac blossoms. 
Immense gardens parted the mansions, 
and here and there through the rail- 
ings of an iron gate they could catch 
the glimpses of a gloomy background 
of verdure, against which the tree- 
dotted turf assumed a more delicate 
hue. The air was filled with the per- 
fume of irises growing in vases which 
they could scarce distinguish. All three 
paced on slowly through the warm 
spring night, which was steeping them 
in its odors, and Jeanne, with childish 
artlessness, raised her face to the 
heavens, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, mamma, see what a number of 
stars!” 

But behind them, like an echo of 
their own, came the footfall of Mother 
Fétu. Nearer and nearer she ap- 
proached, till they could hear her mut- 
tering the opening words of the Angelic 
Salutation “Ave Marie, gratia plena”’ 
repeating them over and over again 
with the same confused persistency. 
She was telling her beads on her home- 
ward way. 

“T have still something left—may I 
give it to her?” Jeanne asked her 
mother. 

And thereupon, without waiting for 
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a reply, she left them, running towards 
the old woman, who was on the point 
of entering the Passage des Eaux, 
Mother Fétu clutched at the coin, call- 
ing upon all the angels of Heaven to 
bless her. As she spoke, however, she 
grasped the child’s hand and detained 
her by her side, then asking in changed 
tones: 

“The other lady is if, is she not?” 

“No,” answered Jeanne surprised. 

“May Heaven shield her! May it 
shower its favors on her and her hus- 
band! Don’t run away yet, my dear 
little tady. Let me say an Ave Marie 
for your mother’s sake and you will 
join in the ‘Amen’ with me. Oh! 
your mother will allow you; you can 
catch her up.” 

Meanwhile Henri and Héléne 
trembled as they found themselves left 
alone in the shadow cast by a line of 
huge chestnut trees that bordered the 
road. They quietly took a few steps. 
The chestnut trees had strewn the 
ground with their bloom, and they were 
walking upon this rosy-tinted carpet. 
On a sudden, however, they came to a 
stop, their hearts filled with such emo- 
tion that they could go no farther. 

“Forgive me,” said Henri simply. 

“Ves, yes,” ejaculated Héléne. “But 
oh! be silent, I pray you.” 

She had felt his hand touch her own, 
Jeanne ran towards them at the mo- 
ment. 


“Mamma, mamma!” she cried; “she — 


made me say an Ave; she says it will 
bring you good luck.” 

The three then turned into the Rue 
Vineuse, while Mother Fétu crept down 
the steps of the Passage des Eaux, busy 
completing her rosary. 
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The month slipped away. Two or 
three more services were attended by 
Madame Deberle. One Sunday, the 
last one, Henri once more ventured to 
wait for Héléne and Jeanne. The walk 
home thrilled them with joy. The 
month had been one long spell of won- 
drous bliss. The little church seemed 
to have entered into their lives to 
soothe their love and render its way 
pleasant. At first a great peace had 
settled on Héléne’s soul; she had found 
happiness in this sanctuary where she 
imagined she could without shame dwell 
on her love; however, the undermin- 
ing had continued, and when her holy 
rapture passed away she was again in 
the grip of her passion, held by bonds 
that would have plucked at her heart- 
strings had she sought to break them 
asunder. Henri still preserved his re- 
spectful demeanor, but she could not 
do otherwise than see the passion burn- 
ing in his face. She dreaded some out- 
burst, and even grew afraid of herself. 

One afternoon, going homewards 
after a walk with Jeanne, she passed 
along the Rue de l’Annonciation and 
entered the church. The child was com- 
plaining of feeling very tired. Until 
the last day she had been unwilling to 
admit that the evening services ex- 
hausted her, so intense was the pleasure 
she derived from them; but her cheeks 
had grown waxy-pale, and the doctor 
advised that she should take long walks. 

“Sit down here,” said her mother. 
“It will rest you; we'll only stay ten 
minutes.” 

She herself walked towards some 
chairs a short way off, and knelt down. 
She had placed Jeanne close to a pillar. 
Workmen were busy at the other end 
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of the nave, taking down the hangings 
and removing the flowers, the cere- 
monials attending the month of Mary 
having come to an end the evening 
before. With her face buried in her 
hands Héléne saw nothing and heard 
nothing; she was eagerly catechising 
her heart, asking whether she ought 
not to confess to Abbé Jouve what an 
awful life had come upon her. He 
would advise her, perhaps restore her 
lost peace. Still, within her there arose, 
out of her very anguish, a fierce flood 
of joy. She hugged her sorrow, dread- 
ing lest the priest might succeed in find- 
ing a cure for it. Ten minutes slipped 
away, then an hour. She was over- 
whelmed by the strife raging within 
her heart. 

At last she raised her head, her eyes 
glistening with tears, and saw Abbé 
Jouve gazing at her sorrowfully. It 
was he who was ditecting the workmen. 
Having recognized Jeanne, he had just 
come forward. 

“Why, what is the matter, my child?” 
he asked of Héléne, who hastened to 
rise to her feet and wipe away her 
tears. 

She was at a loss what answer to 
give; she was afraid lest she should 
once more fall on her knees and burst 
into sobs. He approached still nearer, 
and gently resumed: 

“JT do not wish to cross-question you, 
but why do you not confide in me? 
Confide in the priest and forget the 
friend.” 

“Some other day,” she said brokenly, 
“some other day, I promise you.” 

Jeanne meantime had at first been 


very good and patient, finding amuse- 
ment in looking at the stained-glass 
windows, the statues over the great 
doorway, and the scenes of the journey 
to the Cross depicted in miniature bas- 
reliefs along the aisles. By degrees, 
however, the cold air of the church had 
enveloped her as with a shroud; and 
she remained plunged in a weariness 
that even banished thought, a feeling 
of discomfort waking within her with 
the holy quiet and far-reaching echoes, 
which the least sound stifred in this 
sanctuary where she imagined she was 
going to die. But a grievous sorrow 
rankled in her heart—the flowets were 
being borne away. The great clusters 
of roses were vanishing, and the altar 
seetned to become more and more bare 
and chill. The marble looked icy-cold 
now that no wax-candle shone on it and 
there was no smoking incense. The 
lace-robed Virgin moreover was being 
moved, and after suddenly tottering 
fell backward into the arms of two 
workmen. At the sight Jeanne uttered 
a faint cry, stretched out her arms, and 
fell back rigid; the illness that had been 
threatening her for somé days had at 
last fallen upon her. 

And when Héléne, in distraction, 
carried her child, with the assistance of 
the sorrowing Abbé, into a cab, she 
turned towards the porch with out- 
stretched, trembling hands. 

“Tt’s all this church! it’s all this 
church!” she exclaimed, with a vehem- 
ence instinct with regret and self-re- 
proach as she thought of the month of 
devout delight which she herself had 
tasted there. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE ATTACK 


WHEN evening came Jeanne was 
somewhat better. She was able to get 
up, and, in order to remove her mother’s 
fears, persisted in dragging herself into 
the dining-room, where she took her 
seat before her empty plate. 

“T shall be all right,” she said, try- 
ing to smile. ‘You know very well that 
the least thing upsets me. Get on with 
your dinner, mamma; I want you to 
eate: 


And in the end she pretended an ap- 
petite she did not feel, for she observed 
that her mother sat watching her paling 
and trembling, without being able to 
swallow a morsel. She promised to take 
some jam, and Héleéne then hurried 
through her dinner, while the child, with 
a never fading smile and her head nod- 
ding tremblingly, watched her with wor- 
shipping looks. On the appearance of 
the dessert she made an effort to carry 
out her promise, but tears welled inte 
her eyes. 

“Vou see I can’t get it down my 
throat,” she murmured. “You mustn’t 
be angry with me.” 

The weariness that overwhelmed her 
was terrible. Her legs seemed lifeless, 
her shoulders pained her as though 
gripped by a hand of iron. But she 


was very brave through it all, and. 


choked at their source the moans which 
the shooting pains in her neck awakened. 
At one moment, however, she forgot 
herself, her head felt too heavy, and 
she was bent double by pain. Her 
mother, as she gazed on her, so faint 
and feeble, was wholly unable to finish 
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the pear which she was trying to force 
down her throat. Her sobs choked her, 
and throwing down her napkin, she 
clasped Jeanne in her arms. 

“My child! my child!” she wailed, 
her heart bursting with sorrow, as her 
eyes ranged round the dining-room 
where her darling, when in good health, 
had so often enlivened her by her 
fondness for tid-bits. 

At last Jeanne woke to life again, and 
strove to smile as of old. 

“Don’t worry, mamma,” said she; “I 
shall be all right soon. Now that you 
have done you must put me to bed. I 
only wanted to see you have your din- 
ner. Oh! I know you; you wouldn’t 
have eaten as much as a morsel of 
bread.” 


Héléne bore her away in her arms. 
She had brought the little crib close to 
her own bed in the blue room. When 
Jeanne had stretched out her limbs, and 
the bedclothes were tucked up under her 
chin, she declared she felt much better. 
There were no more complaints about 
dull pains at the back of her head; but 
she melted into tenderness, and her pas- 
sionate love seemed to grow more pro- 
nounced. Héléne was forced to caress 
her, to avow intense affection for her, 
and to promise that she would again kiss 
her when she came to bed. 

“Never mind if I’m sleeping,” said 
Jeanne. “I shall know you're there all 
the same.” 


She closed her eyes and fell into a 
doze. Héléne remained near her, watch- 
ing over her slumber. When Rosalie 
entered on tip-toe to ask permission to 
go to bed, she answered “Yes” with a 
nod. At last eleven o’clock struck, and 
Héléne was still watching there, when 
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she imagined she heard a gentle tapping 
at the outer door. Bewildered with 
astonishment, she took up the lamp and 
left the room to make sure. 

“Who is there?” 

“°Tis I; open the door,” replied a 
voice in stifled tones. 

It was Henri’s voice. She quickly 
opened the door, thinking his coming 
only natural. No doubt he had but 
now been informed of Jeanne’s illness, 
and had hastened to her, although she 
had not summoned him to her assist- 
ance, feeling a certain shame at the 
thought of allowing him to share in at- 
tending on her daughter. 

However, he gave her no opportunity 
to speak. He followed her into the din- 
ing-room, trembling, with inflamed 
visage. 

“T beseech you, pardon me,” he 
faltered, as he caught hold of her hand. 
“TJ haven’t seen you for three days past, 
and I cannot resist the craving to see 
you.” 

Héléne withdrew her hand. He 
stepped back, but, with his gaze still 
fixed on her, continued: “Don’t be 
afraid; I love you. I would have waited 
at the door had you not opened it. Oh! 
I know very well it is simple madness, 
but I love you, I love you all the same!” 

Her face was grave as she listened, 
eloquent with a dumb reproach which 
tortured him, and impelled him to pour 
forth his passionate love. 

But Héléne still remained standing, 
wholly unmoved. At last she spoke. 
“You know nothing, then?” asked she. 

He had taken her hand, and was rais- 
ing it to his lips, when she started back 
with a gesture of impatience. 

“Oh! leave me!” she exclaimed. “You 


see that I am not even listening to you. 
I have something far different to think 
about!” 

Then becoming more composed, she 
put her question to him a second time. 
“You know nothing? Well, my daugh- 
ter is ill, I am pleased to see you; you 
will dispel my fears.” 

She took up the lamp and walked on 
before him, but as they were passing 
through the doorway, she turned, and 
looking at him, said firmly: 

“I forbid you beginning again here. 
Oh! you must not!” 

He entered behind her, scarcely un- 
derstanding what had been enjoined on 
him. His temples throbbed convul- 
sively, as he leaned over the child’s 
little crib. 

“She is asleep; look at her,” said 
Héléne in a whisper. 

He did not hear her; his passion 
would not be silenced. She was hang- 
ing over the bed in front of him, and 
he could see her rosy neck, with its 
wavy hair. IIe shut his eyes that he 
might escape the temptation of kissing 
her, as she said to him: 

“Doctor, look at her, she is so 
feverish. Oh, tell me whether it is 
serious!” 

Then, yielding to professional habit, 
despite the tempest raging in his brain, 
he mechanically felt Jeanne’s pulse. 
Nevertheless, so fierce was the struggle 
that he remained for a time motionless, 
seemingly unaware that he held this 
wasted little hand in his own. 

“Ts it a violent fever?” asked Héléne. 

“A violent fever! Do you think so?” 
he repeated. 

The little hand was scorching his own. 
There came another silence; the phy- 
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sician was awakening within him, and 
passion was dying from his eyes. His 
face slowly grew paler; he bent down 
uneasily, and examined Jeanne. 

“You are right; this is a very severe 
attack,” he exclaimed. “My God! the 
poor child!” 

His passion was now dead; he was 
solely consumed by a desire to be of 
service to her. His coolness at once re- 
turned; he sat down, and was question- 
ing the mother respecting the child’s 
condition previous to this attack of ill- 
ness, when Jeanne awoke, moaning 
loudly. She again complained of a ter- 
rible pain in the head. The pangs which 
were darting through her neck and 
shoulders had attained such intensity 
that her every movement wrung a sob 
from her. Heéléne knelt on the other 
side of the bed, encouraging her, and 
smiling on her, though her heart almost 
broke at the sight of such agony. 

“There’s some one there, isn’t there, 
mamma?” Jeanne asked, as she turned 
round and caught sight of the doctor. 

“Tt is a friend, whom you know.” 

The child looked at him for-a time 
with thoughtful eyes, as if in doubt; 
but soon a wave of affection passed over 
‘her face. “Yes, yes, I know him; I 
love him very much.~ And with her 
coaxing air she added: ‘You will-have 
to cure me, won’t you, sir, to make 
mamma happy? Oh, I'll be good; Ill 
drink everything you give me.” 

The doctor again felt her pulse, while 
Héléne grasped her other hand; and, as 
she lay there between them, her eyes 
travelled attentively from one to the 
other, as though no such advantageous 
opportunity of seeing and comparing 
them had ever occurred before. Then 
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her head shook with a nervous trem- 
bling; she grew agitated; and her tiny 
hands caught hold of her mother and 
the doctor with a convulsive grip. 


“Do not go away; I’m so afraid. 
Take care of me; don’t let all the others 
come near me. I only want you, only 
you two, near me. Come closer up to 
me, together!” she stammered. 

Drawing them nearer, with a violent 
effort she brought them close to her, 
still uttering the same entreaty: “Come 
close, together, together!” 


Several times did she behave in the 
same delirious fashion, Then came in- 
tervals of quiet, when a heavy sleep 
fell on her, but it left her breathless and 
almost dead. When she started out of 
these short dozes she heard nothing, saw 
nothing—a white vapor shrouded her 
eyes. The doctor remained watching 
over her for a part of the night, which 
proved a very bad one. He only ab- 
sented himself for a moment to procure 
some medicine. Towards morning, when 
he was about to leave, Héléne, with ter- 
rible anxiety in her face accompanied 
him into the ante-room. 

“Well?” asked she. 

“Her condition is very serious,” he 
answered; “but you must not fear; 
rely on me; I will give you every as- 
sistance. I shall come back at ten 
o’clock.”’ 

When Helene returned to the bed- 
room she found Jeanne sitting up in bed, 


~ gazing round her with bewildered looks. 


“You left me! you left me!” she 
wailed. “Oh! I’m afraid; I don’t want 
to be left all alone.” 

To console her, her mother kissed her, 
but she still gazed round the room: 

“Where is he?” she faltered. ‘Oh! 
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tell him not to go away; I want him to 
be here, I want him—” 

“He will come back, my darling!” 
interrupted Héléne, whose tears were 
mingling with Jeanne’s own. “He will 
not leave us, I promise you. He loves 
us too well. Now, be good and lie 
down. I’Jl stay here till he comes back.” 


“Really? really?” mumured the child, 
as she slowly fell back into deep slum- 
er. 

Terrible days now began, three weeks 
full of awful agony. The fever did not 
quit its victim for an hour. Jeanne only 
seemed tranquil when the doctor was 
present; she put one of her little hands 
in his, while her mother held the other. 
She seemed to find safety in their pres- 
ence; she gave each of them an equal 
share of her tyrannical worship, as 
though she well knew beneath what pas- 
sionate kindness she was sheltering her- 
self. Her nervous temperament, so ex- 
quisite in its sensibility, the keener since 
her illness, inspired her, no doubt, with 
the thought that only a miraculous ef- 
fort of their love could save her. As 
the hours slipped away she would gaze 
on them with grave and searching looks 
as they sat on each side of her crib. 
Her glances remained instinct with 
human passion, and though she spoke 
not she told them all she desired by 
the warm pressure of her hands, with 
which she besought them not to leave 
her, giving them to understand what 
peace was hers when they were present. 
Whenever the doctor entered after hav- 
ing been away her joy became supreme, 
and her eyes, which never quitted the 
door, flashed with light; and then she 
would fall quietly asleep, all her fears 
fleeing as she heard her mother and him 


moving around her and speaking in 
whispers. 

On the day after the attack Doctor 
Bodin called. But Jeanne suddenly 
turned away her head and refused to 
allow him to examine her. 


“I don’t want him, mamma,” she 
murmured, “I don’t want him! I beg 
of you.” 

As he made his appearance on the fol- 
lowing day, Héléne was forced to inform 
him of the child’s dislike, and thus it 
came about that the venerable doctor 
made no further effort to enter the sick- 
room. Still he climbed the stairs every 
other day to inquire how Jeanne was 
getting on, and sometimes chatted with 
his brother professional, Doctor De- 
berle, who paid him all the deference 
due to an elder. 

Moreover, it was useless to try to 
deceive Jeanne. Her sense had become 
wondrously acute. The Abbé and Mon- 
sieur Rambaud paid a visit every night; 
they sat down and spent an hour in sad 
silence. One evening, as the doctor was 
going away, Héléne signed to Monsieur 
Rambaud to take his place and clasp 
the little one’s hand, so that she might 
not notice the departure of her beloved 
friend. But two or three minutes had 
scarcely passed ere Jeanne opened her 
eyes and quickly drew her hand away. 
With tears flowing she declared that 
they were behaving ill to her. 

“Don’t you love me any longer? 
won’t you have me beside your”’ asked 
poor Monsieur Rambaud, with tears in 
his eyes. 

She looked at him, deigning no reply; 
it seemed as if her heart was set on 
knowing him no more. The worthy 
man, grievously pained, returned to his 
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corner. He always ended by thus glid- 
ing into a window-recess, where, half 
hidden behind a curtain, he would re- 
main during the evening, in a stupor of 
grief, his eyes the while never quitting 
the sufferer. The Abbé was there as 
well, with his large head and pallid face 
showing above his scraggy shoulders. 
He concealed his tears by blowing his 
nose loudly from time to time. The 
danger in which he saw his little friend 
lying wrought such havoc within him 
that his poor were for the time wholly 
forgotten. 

But it was useless for the two broth- 
ers to retire to the other end of the 
room; Jeanne was still conscious of 
their presence. They were a source of 
vexation to her, and she would turn 
round with a harassed look, even though 
drowsy with fever. Her mother bent 
over her to catch the words trembling 
on her lips. 

“Oh! mamma, I feel so ill. All this 
is choking me; send everybody away— 
quick, quick!” 

Héléne with the utmost gentleness 
then explained to the two brothers the 
child’s wish to fall asleep; they under- 
stood her meaning, and quitted the room 
with drooping heads. And no sooner 
had they gone than Jeanne breathed 
with greater freedom, cast a glance 
round the chamber, and once more fixed 
a look of infinite tenderness on her 
mother and the doctor. 


“Good-night,” she whispered; “I feel 
well again; stay beside me.” 

For three weeks she thus kept them 
by her side. Henri had at first paid two 
visits each day, but soon he spent the 
whole night with them, giving every 
hour he could spare to the child. At the 
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outset he had feared it was a case of 
typhoid fever; but so contradictory 
were the symptoms that he soon felt 
himself involved in perplexity. There 
was no doubt he was confronted by a 
disease of the chlorosis type, presenting 
the greatest difficulty in treatment, with 
the possibility of very dangerous com- 
plications, as the child was almost on 
the threshold of womanhood. He 
dreaded first a lesion of the heart and 
then the setting in of consumption. 
Jeanne’s nervous excitement, wholly be- 
yond his control, was a special source of 
uneasiness; to such heights of delirium 
did the fever rise, that the strongest 
medicines were of no avail. He brought 
all his fortitude and knowledge to bear 
on the case, inspired with the one 
thought that his own happiness and life 
were at stake. On his mind there had 
now fallen a great stillness; not once 
during those three anxious weeks did 
his passion break its bonds. Héléne’s 
breath no longer woke tremors within 
him, and when their eyes met they were 
only eloquent of the sympathetic sad- 
ness of two souls threatened by a com- 
mon misfortune. 


Nevertheless every moment brought 
their hearts nearer. They now lived 
only with the one idea. No sooner had 
he entered the bed-chamber than by 
a glance he gathered how Jeanne had 
spent the night; and there was no need 
for him to speak for Héléne to learn 
what he thought of the child’s condition. 
Besides, with all the innate bravery of 
a mother, she had forced from him a 
declaration that he would not deceive 
her, but allow her to know his fears. 
Always on her feet, not having had three 
hours’ uninterrupted sleep for three 
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weeks past, she displayed superhuman 
endurance and composure, and quelled 
her despair without a tear in order that 
she might concentrate her whole soul 
upon the struggle with the dread enemy. 
Within and without her heart there was 
nothing but emptiness; the world around 
her, the usual thoughts of each hour, 
the consciousness of life itself, had all 
faded into darkness. Existence held 
nothing for her. Nothing now bound 
her to life but her suffering darling 
and this man who promised her a 
miracle. It was he, and he only, to 
whom she looked, to whom she listened, 
whose most trival words were to her of 
the first importance, and into whose 
breast she would fain have transfused 
her own soul in order to increase his 
energy. Insensibly, and without break, 
this idea wrought out its own accom- 
plishment. Almost every evening, when 
the fever was raging at its worst and 
Jeanne lay in imminent peril, they were 
there beside her in silence; and as 
though eager to remind themselves that 
they stood shoulder to shoulder strug- 
gling against death, their hands met 
on the edge of the bed in a caressing 
clasp, while they trembled with solicitude 
and pity till a faint smile breaking over 
the child’s face, and the sound of quiet 
and regular breathing, told them that 
the danger was past. Then each en- 
couraged the other by an inclination of 
the head. Once again had their love 
triumphed; and every time the mute 
caress grew more demonstrative their 
hearts drew closer together. 

One night Héléne divined that Henri 
was concealing something from her. For 
ten minutes, without a word crossing his 
lips, he had been examining Jeanne. 
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The little one complained of intolerable 
thirst; she seemed choking, and there 
was an incessant wheezing in her parched 
throat. Then a purple flush came over 
her face, and she lapsed into a stupor 
which prevented her even from raising 
her eyelids. She lay motionless; it 
might have been imagined she was dead 
but for the sound coming from her 
throat. 

“You consider her very ill, do you 
not?” gasped Héléne. ; 

He answered in the negative; there 
was no change. But his face was ashy- 
white, and he remained seated, over- 
whelmed by his powerlessness. There- 
upon she also, despite the tension of her 
whole being, sank upon a chair on the 
other side of the bed. 

“Tell me everything. You promised 
to tell me all. Is she beyond hope?” 

He still sat silent, and she spoke 
again more vehemently: 


“You know how brave I am. Have 
I wept? have I despaired? Speak: I 
want to know the truth.” 

Henri fixed his eyes on her. The 
words came slowly from his lips. “Well,” 
said he, “if in an hour hence she hasn’t 
awakened from this stupor, it will be 
all over.” 

Not a sob broke from Héléne; but 
icy horror possessed her and raised her 
hair onend. Her eyes turned on Jeanne; 
she fell on her knees and clasped 
her in her arms with a superb gesture 
eloquent of ownership, as though she 
could preserve her from ill, nestling thus 
against her shoulder. For more than a 
minute she kept her face close to the 
child’s, gazing at her intently, eager to 
give her breath from her own nostrils, 
ay, and her very life too, The labored 
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breathing of the little sufferer grew 
shorter and shorter. 


“Can nothing be done?” she ex- 
claimed, as she lifted her head. “Why 
do you remain there? Do something!” 
But he made a disheartened gesture. 
‘Do something!” she repeated. “There 
must be something to be done. You are 
not going to let her die—oh, surely 
not!” 

“T will do everything possible,’ the 
doctor simply said. 

He rose up, and then a supreme strug- 
gle began. All the coolness and nerve 
of the practitioner had returned to 
him. Till now he had not ventured to 
try any violent remedies, for he 
dreaded to enfeeble the little frame 
already almost destitute of life. But 
he no longer remained undecided, and 
straightway dispatched Rosalie for a 
dozen leeches. And he did not attempt 
to conceal from the mother that this 
was a desperate remedy which might 
save or kill her child. When the 
leeches were brought in, her heart failed 
her for a moment. 


“Gracious God! gracious God!” she 
murmured. “Oh, if you should kill 
laeyell 

He was forced to wring consent from 
her. 

“Well, put them on,” said she; “but 
may Heaven guide your hand!” 

She had not ceased holding Jeanne, 
and refused to alter her position, as she 
still desired to keep the child’s little 
head nestling against her shoulder. 
With calm features he meantime busied 
himself with the last resource, not al- 
lowing a word to fall from his lips. The 
first application of the leeches proved 
unsuccessful, The minutes slipped 


_ come her. 
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away. The only sound breaking the still- 
ness of the shadowy chamber was the 
merciless, incessant tick-tack of the 
timepiece. Hope departed with every 
second. In the bright disc of light cast 
by the lamp, Jeanne lay stretched 
among the disordered bedclothes, with 
limbs of waxen pallor. Héléne, with 
tearless eyes, but choking with emotion, 
gazed on the little body already in the 
clutches of death, and to see a drop of 
her daughter’s blood appear, would 
willingly have yielded up all her own. 
And at last a ruddy drop trickled down 
—the leeches had made fast their hold; 
one by one they commenced sucking. 
The child’s life was in the balance. 
These were terrible moments, pregnant 
with anguish. Was that sigh the exhala- 
tion of Jeanne’s last breath, or did it 
mark her return to life? For a time 
Héléne’s heart was frozen within her; 
she believed that the little one was 
dead; and there came to her a violent 
impulse to pluck away the creatures 
which were sucking so greedily; but 
some supernatural power restrained her, 
and she remained there with open mouth 
and her blood chilled within her. The 
pendulum still swung to and fro; the 
room itself seemed to wait the issue in 
anxious expectation. 

At last the child stirred. Her heavy 
eyelids rose, but dropped again, as 
though wonder and weariness had over- 
A slight quiver passed over 
her face; it seemed as if she were 
breathing. Finally there was a trem- 
bling of the lips; and Héléne, in an 


agony of suspense, bent over her, 
fiercely awaiting the result. 

“Mamma! mamma!” murmured 
Jeanne. 
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Henri heard, and walking to the head 
of the bed, whispered in the mother’s 
ear: “She is saved.” 

“She is saved! she is saved!” echoed 
Héléne in stammering tones, her bosom 
filled with such joy that she fell on the 
floor close to the bed, gazing now at 
her daughter and now at the doctor with 
distracted looks. But she rose and giv- 
ing way to a mighty impulse, threw 
herself on Henri’s neck. 

“T love you!” she exclaimed. 

This was her avowal—the avowal im- 
prisoned so long, but at last poured 
forth in the crisis of emotion which had 
come upon her. Mother and lover were 
merged in one; she proffered him her 
love in a fiery rush of gratitude. 

Through her sobs she spoke to him 
in endearing words, Her tears, dried at 
their source for three weeks, were now 
rolling down her cheeks. But at last 
she fell upon her knees, and took 
Jeanne in her arms to lull her to deeper 
slumber against her shoulder; and at in- 
tervals whilst her child thus rested she 
raised to Henri’s eyes glistening with 
passionate tears. 

Stretched in her cot, the bedclothes 
tucked under her chin, and her head, 
with its dark brown tresses, resting in 
the centre of the pillow, Jeanne lay, 
relieved, but prostrate. Her eyelids 
were closed, but she did not sleep. 
The lamp, placed on the table, which 
had been rolled close to the fireplace, 
it but one end of the room, and the 
shade encompassed Héléne and Henri, 
seated in their customary places on each 
side of the bed. But the child did not 
yart them; on the contrary, she served 
1s a closer bond between them, and her 
nnocence was intermingled with their 
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love on this first night of its avowal. At 
times Héléne rose on tiptoe to fetch the 
medicine, to turn up the lamp, or give 
some order to Rosalie; while the doc- 
tor, whose eyes never quitted her, would 
sign to her to walk gently. And when 
she had sat down again they smiled at 
one another. Not a word was spoken; 
all their interest was concentrated on 
Jeanne, who was to them as their love 
itself. Sometimes when the coverlet was 
being pulled up, or the child’s head was 
being raised, their hands met and rested 
together in sweet forgetfulness. This 
undesigned, stealthy caress was the only 
one in which they indulged. 


“Tam not sleeping,” murmured 
Jeanne. “I know very well you are 
there.” 


On hearing her speak they were over- 
joyed. Their hands parted; beyond 
this they had no desires. The improve- 
ment in the child’s condition was to 
them satisfaction and peace. 

“Are you feeling better, my darling?” 
asked Héléne, when she saw her stirring. 

Jeanne made no immediate reply, and 
when she spoke it was dreamingly. 

“Oh, yes! I don’t feel anything now. 
But I can hear you, and that pleases 
me.” 

After the lapse of a moment, she 
opened her eyes with an effort and 
looked at them. Then an angelic smile 
crossed her face, and her eyelids dropped 
once more. 

On the morrow, when the Abbé and 
Monsieur Rambaud made their appear- 
ance, Héléne gave way to a shrug of 
impatience. They were now a disturb- 
ing element in her happy nest. As they 
went on questioning her, shaking with 
fear lest they might receive bad tid- 
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ings, she had the cruelty to reply that 
Jeanne was no better. She spoke with- 
out consideration, driven to this strait 
by the selfish desire of treasuring for 
herself and Henri the bliss of having 
rescued Jeanne from death, and of alone 
knowing this to be so. What was their 
reason for seeking a share in her hap- 
piness? It belonged to Henri and her- 
self, and had it been known to another 
would have seemed to her impaired in 
value. To her imagination it would have 
been as though a stranger were par- 
ticipating in her love. 


The priest, however, approached the 
bed. 

“Jeanne, ’tis we, your old friends. 
Don’t you know us?” 


. She nodded gravely to them in rec- 
ognition, but she was unwilling to speak 
to them; she was in a thoughtful mood, 
and she cast a look full of meaning on 
her mother. The two poor men went 
away more heartbroken than on any 
previous evening. 

Three days later Henri allowed his 
patient her first boiled egg. It was a 
matter of: the highest importance. 
Jeanne’s mind was made up to eat it 
with none present but her mother and 
the doctor, and the door must be closed. 
As it happened, Monsieur Rambaud was 
present at the moment; and when Héléne 
began to spread a napkin, by way of 
tablecloth, on the bed, the child whis- 


pered in her ear: “Wait a moment—. 


when he has gone.” 

And as soon as he had left them she 
burst out: “Now, quick! quick! It’s 
far nicer when there’s nobody but our- 
selves.” 

Héléne lifted her to a sitting posture, 
while Henri placed two pillows behind 
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her to prop her up; and then, with the 
napkin spread before her and a plate on 
her knees, Jeanne waited, smiling. 

“Shall I break the shell for you?” 
asked her mother. 

“Yes, do, mamma.” 

“And I will cut you three little bits 
of bread,” added the doctor. 

“Oh! four; you'll see if I don’t eat 
four.” 


It was now the doctor’s turn to be ad- 
dressed endearingly. When he gave her 
the first slice, she gripped his hand, and 
as she still clasped her mother’s, she 
rained kisses on both with the same 
passionate tenderness. 


“Come, come; you will have to be 
good,” entreated Héléne, who observed 
that she was ready to burst into tears; 
“you must please us by eating your 
egg.” 

At this Jeanne ventured to begin; 
but her frame was so enfeebled that 
with the second sippet of bread she de- 
clared herself wearied. As she swallowed 
each mouthful, she would say, with a 
smile, that her teeth were tender. 
Henri encouraged her, while Héléne’s 
eyes were brimful of tears. Heaven! 
she saw her child eating! She watched 
the bread disappear, and the gradual 
consumption of this egg thrilled her 
to the heart. To picture Jeanne 
stretched dead beneath the sheets was a 
vision of mortal terror; but now she 
was eating, and eating so prettily, with 
all an invalid’s characteristic dawdling 
and hesitancy! 

“You won’t be angry, mamma? I’m 
doing my best. Why, I’m at my third 
bit of bread! Are you pleased?” 

“Yes, my darling, quite pleased. Oh! 
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you don’t know all the joy the sight 


gives me!” 
And then, in the happiness with which 
she overflowed, Héléne  forgetfully 


leaned against Henri’s shoulder. Both 
laughed gleefully at the child, but over 
her face there suddenly crept a sullen 
flush; she gazed at them stealthily, and 
drooped her head, and refused to eat 
any more, her features glooming the 
while with distrust and anger. At last 
they had to lay her back in bed again. 


CHAPTER XIII 
QUITE HAPPY? 


Montus slipped away, and Jeanne 
was still convalescent. August came, 
and she had not quitted her bed. When 
evening fell she would rise for an hour 
or two; but even the crossing of the 
room to the window—where she reclined 
on an invalid-chair and gazed out on 
Paris, flaming with the ruddy light of 
the dying sun—seemed too great a strain 
for her wearied frame. Her attenuated 
limbs could scarce bear their burden, 
and she would declare with a wan smile 
that the blood in her veins would not 
suffice for a little bird, and that she must 
have plenty of soup. Morsels of raw 
meat were dipped in her broth. She 
had grown to like this mixture, as she 
longed to be able to go down to play in 
the garden. 

The weeks and the months which 
slipped by were ever instinct with the 
same delightful monotony, and Héléne 
forgot to count the days. She never left. 
the house; at Jeanne’s side she forgot 
the whole world. No news from with- 
out reached her ears, Her retreat, 
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though it looked down on Paris, which 
with its smoke and noise stretched 
across the horizon, was as secret and 
secluded as any cave of holy hermit 
amongst the hills. Her child was saved, 
and the knowledge of it satisfied all her 
desires. She spent her days in watching 
over her return to health, rejoicing in 
a shade of bright color returning to her 
cheeks, in a lively look, or in a gesture 
of gladness. Every hour made her 
daughter more like what she had been 
of old, with lovely eyes and wavy hair. 
The slower Jeanne’s recovery, the 
greater joy was yielded to Héléne, who 
recalled the olden days when she had 
suckled her, and, as she gazed on her 
gathering strength, felt even a keener 
emotion than when in the past she had 
measured her two little feet in her hand 
to see if she would soon be able to 
walk. 

At the same time some anxiety re- 
mained to Héléne. On several occa- 
sions she had seen a shadow come over 
Jeanne’s face—a shadow of sudden 
distrust and sourness. Why was her 
laughter thus abruptly turned to sul- 
kiness? Was she suffering? was she 
hiding some quickening of the old pain? 

“Tell me, darling, what is the mat- 
ter? You were laughing just a moment 
ago, and now you are nearly crying! 
Speak to me: do you feel a pain any- 
where?” 

But Jeanne abruptly turned away her 
head and buried her face in the pillow. 

“There’s nothing wrong with me,” 
she answered curtly. “I want to be 
left alone.” 

And she would lie brooding the whole 
afternoon, with her eyes fixed on the 
wall, showing no sign of affectionate 
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repentance, but plunged in a sadness 
which baffled her forlorn mother. The 
doctor knew not what to say; these fits 
of gloom would always break out when 
he was there, and he attributed them to 
the sufferer’s nervousness. He impressed 
on Héléne the necessity cf crossing her 
in nothing. 

One afternoon Jeanne had fallen 
asleep. Henri, who was pleased with 
her progress, had lingered in the room, 
and was carrying on a whispered con- 
versation with Héléne, who was once 
more busy with her everlasting needle- 
work at her seat beside the window. 
Since the terrible night when she had 
confessed she loved him both had lived 
on peacefully in the consciousness of 
their mutual passions, careless of the 
morrow, and without a thought of the 
world. Around Jeanne’s bed, in this 
xoom that still reverberated with her 
agony, there was an atmosphere of 
purity which shielded them from any 
outburst. The child’s innocent breath 
fell on them with a quieting influence. 
But as the little invalid slowly grew 
well again, their love in very sympathy 
took new strength, and they would sit 
side by side with beating hearts, speak- 
ing little, and then only in whispers, 
lest the little one might be awakened. 
Their words were without significance, 
but struck re-echoing chords within the 
breast of each. That afternoon their 


love revealed itself in a thousand ways. - 


“YT assure you she is much better,” 
said the doctor. “In a fortnight she 
will be able to go down to the garden.” 

Héléne went on stitching quickly. 

“Vesterday she was again very sad,” 
she murmured, “but this morning she 
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was laughing and happy. She has given 
me her promise to be good.” 


A long silence followed. The child 
was still plunged in sleep, and their 
souls were enveloped in a profound 
peace. When she slumbered thus, their 
relief was intense; they seemed to share 
each other’s hearts the more. 


“Have you not seen the garden yet?” 
asked Henri. “Just now it’s full of 
flowers.” 


“The asters are out, aren’t they?” 
she questioned. 

“Ves; the flower-bed looks mag- 
nificent. The clematises have wound 
their way up into the elms. It is quite 
a nest of foliage.” 

There was another silence. Héléne 
ceased sewing, and gave him a smile. 
To their fancy it seemed as though they 
were strolling together along high- 
banked paths, dim with shadows, amidst 
which fell a shower of roses. As he 
hung over her he drank in the faint per- 
fume of vervain that arose from her 
dressing-gown. However, all at once a 
rustling of the sheets disturbed them. 

“She is wakening!” exclaimed Héléne, 
as she started up. 

Henri drew himself away, and simul- 
taneously threw a glance towards the 
bed. Jeanne had but a moment be- 
fore gripped the pillow with her arms, 
and, with her chin buried in it, had 
turned her face towards them. But 
her eyelids were still shut, and judging 
by her slow and regular breathing, she 
had again fallen asleep. 

“Are you always sewing like this?” 
asked Henri, as he came nearer to 
Hélene. 

“I cannot remain with idle hands,” 
she answered, “It is mechanical enough, 
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but it regulates my thoughts. For hours 
I can think of the same thing without 
wearying.” 

He said no more, but his eye dwelt 
on the needle as the stitching went on 
almost in a melodious cadence; and it 
seemed to him as if the thread were 
carrying off and binding something of 
their lives together. For hours she could 
have sewn on, and for hours he could 
have sat there, listening to the music 
of the needle, in which, like a lulling 
refrain, re-echoed one word that never 
wearied them. It was their wish to live 
their days like this in that quiet nook, 
to sit side by side while the child was 
asleep, never stirring from their places 
lest they might awaken her. How sweet 
was that quiescent silence, in which they 
could listen to the pulsing of hearts, 
and bask in the delight of a dream of 
everlasting love! 

“How good you are!” were the words 
which came several times from his lips, 
the joy her presence gave him only find- 
ing expression in that one phrase. 

Again she raised her head, never for 
a moment deeming it strange that she 
should be so passionately worshipped. 
Henri’s face was near her own, and for 
a second they gazed at one another. 


“Let me get on with my work,” she 
said in a whisper. “J shall never have 
it finished.” 


But just then an instinctive dread 
prompted her to turn round, and indeed 
there lay Jeanne, lowering upon them 
with deadly pale face and great inky- 
black eyes. The child had not made the 
least movement; her chin was still 
buried in the downy pillow, which she 
clasped with her little arms, She had 


only opened her eyes a moment before 
and was contemplating them. 

“Jeanne, what’s the matter?” asked 
Hélene. ‘Are you ill? do you want any- 
thing?” 

The little one made no reply, never 
stirred, did not even lower the lids of 
her great flashing eyes. A sullen gloom 
was on her brow, and in her pallid 
cheeks were deep hollows. She seemed 
about to throw back her hands as 
though a convulsion was imminent. 
Héléne started up, begging her to speak; 
but she remained obstinately _ stiff, 
darting such black looks on her mother 
that the latter’s face became purple with 
blushes, and she murmured: 

“Doctor, see; what is the matter with 
her?” 


Henri had drawn his chair away from 
Hélene’s. He ventured near the bed, 
and was desirous of taking hold of one 
of the little hands which so fiercely 
gripped the pillow. But as he touched 
Jeanne she trembled in every limb, 
turned with a start towards the wall, 
and exclaimed: 


“Leave me alone; you, I mean! 
You are hurting me!” 

She pulled the coverlet over her face, 
and for a quarter of an hour they at- 
tempted, without success, to soothe her 
with gentle words. At last, as they still 
persevered, she sat up with her hands 
clasped in supplication: “Oh, please 
leave me alone; you are tormenting me! 
Leave me alone!” 

Héléne, in her bewilderment, once 
more sat down at the window, but Henri 
did not resume his place beside her. 
They now understood: Jeanne was 
devoured by jealousy. They were un- 
able to speak another word. For a min- 
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ute or two the doctor paced up and 
down in silence, and then slowly quitted 
the room, well understanding the mean- 
ing of the anxious glances which the 
mother was darting towards the bed. 
As soon as he had gone, she ran to her 
daughter’s side and pressed her pas- 
sionately to her breast, with a wild out- 
burst of words. 


“Hear me, day pet, I am alone now; 
look at me, speak to me. Are you in 
pain? Have I vexed you then? Tell 
me everything! Is it I whom you are 
angry with? What are *you troubled 
about?” 

But it was useless to pray for an an- 
swer, useless to plead with all sorts of 
questions; Jeanne declared that she was 
quite well. Then she started up with 
a frenzied cry: “You don’t love me any 
more, mamma! you don’t love me any 
more!” 

She burst into grievous sobbing, and 
wound her arms convulsively round her 
mother’s neck, raining greedy kisses on 
her face. Héléne’s heart was rent with- 
in her, she felt overwhelmed with un- 
speakable sadness, and strained her 
child to her bosom, mingling her tears 
with her own, and vowing to her that 
she would never love anybody save her- 
self. 

From that da onward a mere word 
or glance would suffice to awaken 
Jeanne’s jealousy. While she was in the 


perilous grip of death some instinct. 


had led her to put her trust in the lov- 
ing tenderness with which they had 
shielded and saved her. But now 
strength was returning to her, and she 
would allow none to participate in her 
mother’s love. She conceived a kind of 
spite against the doctor, a spite which 
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stealthily grew into hate as her health 
improved. It was hidden deep within 
her self-willed brain, in the innermost 
recesses of her suspicious and silent 
nature. She would never consent to 
explain things; she herself knew not 
what was the matter with her; but she 
felt ill whenever the doctor drew too 
near to her mother; and would press 
her hands violently to her bosom. Her 
torment seemed to sear her very heart, 
and furious passion choked her and 
made her cheeks turn pale. Nor could 
she place any restraint on herself; she 
imagined every one unjust, grew stiff 
and haughty, and deigned no reply when 
she was charged with being very ill- 
tempered. Héléne, trembling with dis- 
may, dared not press her to explain the 
source of her trouble; indeed, her eyes 
turned away whenever this eleven-year- 
old child darted at her a glance in which 
was concentrated the premature pas- 
sion of a woman, 


“Oh, Jeanne, you are making me 
very wretched!” she would sometimes 
say to her, the tears standing in her 
eyes as she observed her stifling in her 
efforts to restrain a sudden bubbling up 
of mad anger. 


But these words, once so potent for 
good, which had so often drawn the 
child weeping to Hléléne’s arms, were 
now wholly without influence. There 
was a change taking place in her char- 
acter. Her humors varied ten times a 
day. Generally she spoke abruptly and 
imperiously, addressing her mother as 
though she were Rosalie, and constantly 
plaguing her with the pettiest demands, 
ever impatient and loud in complaint. 


“Give me a drink. What a time you 
take! I am left here dying of thirst!” 
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And when Héléne handed the glass to 
her she would exclaim: ‘There’s no 
sugar in it; I won’t have it!” 

Then she would throw herself back 
on her pillow, and a second time push 
away the glass, with the complaint that 
the drink was too sweet. They no 
longer cared to attend her, she would 
say; they were doing it purposely. 
Hélene, dreading lest she might in- 
furiate her to a yet greater extent, made 
no reply, but gazed on her with tears 
trembling on her cheeks. 


However, Jeanne’s anger was par- 
ticularly visible when the doctor made 
his appearance. The moment he en- 
tered the sick-room she would lay her- 
self flat in bed, or sullenly hang her 
head in the manner of savage brutes 
who will not suffer a stranger to come 
near. Sometimes she refused to say a 
word, allowing him to feel her pulse or 
examine her while she remained mo- 
tionless with her eyes fixed on the ceil- 
ing. On other days she would not even 
look at him, but clasp her hands over 
her eyes with such a gust of passion that 
to remove them would have necessitated 
the violent twisting of her arms. One 
night, as her mother was about to give 
her a spoonful of medicine, she burst 
out with the cruel remark: “I won’t 
have it; it will poison me.” 

Héléne’s heart, pierced to the quick, 
sank within her, and she dreaded to 
elicit what the remark might mean. 

“What are you saying, my child?” 
she asked. ‘Do you understand what 
you are talking about? Medicine is 
never nice to take. You must drink 
this.” 

But Jeanne lay there in obstinate si- 
lence, and averted her head in order to 


get rid of the draught. From that day 
onward she was full of caprices, swal- 
lowing or rejecting her medicines ac- 
cording to the humor of the moment. 
She would sniff at the phials and ex- 
amine them suspiciously as they stood 
on the night-table. Should she have 
refused to drink the contents of one of 
them she never forgot its identity, and 
would have died rather than allow a 
drop from it to pass her lips. Honest 
Monsieur Rambaud alone could persuade 
her at times. It was he whom she now 
overwhelmed with the most lavish 
caresses, especially if the doctor were 
looking on; and her gleaming eyes were 
turned towards her mother to note if 
she were vexed by this display of affec- 
tion towards another. 

“Oh, it’s you, old friend!”’ she ex- 
claimed the moment he entered. ‘Come 
and sit down near me. Have you 
brought me any oranges?” 

She sat up and laughingly fumbled in 
his pockets, where goodies were always 
secreted. Then she embraced him, play- 
ing quite a love comedy, while her 
revenge found satisfaction in the anguish 
which she imagined she could read on 
her mother’s pallid face. Monsieur 
Rambaud beamed with joy over his 
restoration to his little sweatheart’s 
good graces. But Héléne, on meeting 
him in the ante-room, was usually able 
to acquaint him with the state of affairs, 
and all at once he would look at the 
draught standing on the table and ex- 
claim: “What! are you having syrup?” 

Jeanne’s face clouded over, and, in a 
low voice, she replied: “No, no, it’s 
nasty, it’s nauseous; I can’t take it.” 

“What! you can’t drink this?” ques- 
tioned Monsieur Rambaud gaily, “I 
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can wager it’s very good. May I take 
a little of it?” 

Then without awaiting her permission 
he poured out a large spoonful, and 
swallowed it with a grimace that seemed 
to betoken immeasurable satisfaction. 

“How delicious!” h2 murmured. 
“You are quite wrong; see, just take 
a little to try.” 


Jeanne amused, then made no further 
resistance. She would drink whatever 
Monsieur Rambaud happened to taste. 
She watched his every motion greedily, 
and appeared to study his features with 
a view to observing the effects of the 
medicine. The good man for a month 
gorged himself in this way with drugs, 
and, on Héléne gratefully thanking him, 
merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh! it’s very good stuff!” he de- 
clared, with perfect conviction, making 
it his pleasure to share the little one’s 
medicines. 

He passed his evenings at her bedside. 
The Abbé, on the other hand, came 
regularly every second day. Jeanne re- 
tained them with her as long as pos- 
sible, and displayed vexation when she 
saw them take up their hats. Her im- 
mediate dread lay in being left alone 
with her mother and the doctor, and 
she would fain have always had- com- 
pany in the room to keep these two 
apart. Frequently, without reason, she 
called Rosalie to her. When they were 


alone with her, her eyes never quitted: 


them, but pursued them into every cor- 
ner of the bedroom. Whenever their 
hands came together, her face grew ashy 
white. If a whispered word was ex- 
changed between them, she started up 
in anger, demanding to know what had 
been said. It was a grievance to her 
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that her mother’s gown should sweep 
against the doctor’s foot. They could 
not approach or look at one another 
without the child falling immediately 
into violent trembling. The extreme 
sensitiveness of her innocent little being 
induced in her an exasperation which 
would suddenly prompt her to turn 
round, should she guess that they were 
smilling at one another behind her. She 
could divine the times when their love 
was at its height by the atmosphere 
wafted around her. It was then that 
her gloom became deeper, and her 
agonies were those of nervous women at 
the approach of a terrible storm. 
Every one about Héléne now looked 
on Jeanne as saved, and she herself 
had slowly come to recognize this as a 
certainty. Thus it happened that 
Jeanne’s fits we-e at last regarded by 
her as the bad humors of a spoilt child, 
and as of little or no consequence. A 
craving to live sprang up within her 
after the six weeks of anguish which 
she had just spent. Her daughter was 
now well able to dispense with her care 
for hours; and for her, who had so long 
become unconscious of life, these hours 
opened up a vista of delight, of peace, 
and pleasure. She rummaged in her 
drawers, and made joyous discoveries of 
forgotten things; she plunged into all 
sorts of petty tasks, in the endeavor 
to resume the happy course of her daily 
existence. And in this upwelling of life 
her love expanded, and the society of 
Henri was the reward she allowed her- 
self for the intensity of her past suffer- 
ings. In the shelter of that room they 
deemed themselves beyond the world’s 
ken, and every hindrance in their path 
was forgotten, The child, to whom 
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their love had proved a terror, alone 
remained a bar between them. 

Jeanne became, indeed, a veritable 
scourge of their affections. An ever- 
present barrier, with her eyes con- 
stantly upon them, she compelled them 
to maintain a continued restraint, an 
affection of indifference, with the result 
that their hearts were stirred with even 
greater motion than before. For days 
they could not exchange a word; they 
knew intuitively that she was listening 
even when she was seemingly wrapped 
in slumber. One evening, when Héléne 

had quitted the room, with Henri, to 
escort him to the front door, Jeanne 
burst out with the cry, “Mamma! 
mamma!” in a voice shrill with rage. 
Héléne was forced to return, for she 
heard the child leap from her bed; 
and she met her running towards her, 
shivering with cold and passion. Jeanne 
would no longer let her remain away 
from her. From that day forward they 
could merely exchange a clasp of the 
hand on meeting and parting. Madame 
Deberle was now spending a month at 
the seaside, and the doctor, though he 
had all his time at his own command, 
dared not pass more than ten minutes 
in Héléne’s company. Their long chats 
at the window had come to an end. 

What particularly tortured their 
hearts was the fickleness of Jeanne’s 
humor. One night, as the doctor hung 
over her, she gave way to tears. For 
a whole day her hate changed to feverish 
tenderness, and Héléne felt happy once 
more; but on the morrow, when the 
doctor entered the room, the child re- 
ceived him with such a display of sour- 
ness that the mother besought him 
with a look to leave them. Jeanne had 


fretted the whole night in angry re- 
gret over her own good-humor. Not a 
day passed but what a like scene was 
enacted. And after the blissful hours 
the child brought them in her moods 
of impassioned tenderness these hours 
of misery fell on them with the tor- 
ture of the lash. 

A feeling of revulsion at last awoke 
within Hélene. To all seeming her 
daughter would be her death. Why, 
when her illness had been put to flight, 
did the ill-natured child work her ut- 
most to torment her? If one of those 
intoxicating dreams took possession of 
her imagination—a mystic dream in 
which she found herself traversing a 
country alike unknown and _ entranc- 
ing with Henri by her side—Jeanne’s 
face, harsh and sullen, would suddenly 
start up before her and thus her heart 
was ever being rent in twain. The 
struggle between her maternal affection 
and her passion became fraught with 
the greatest suffering. 

One evening, despite Héléne’s formal 
edict of banishment, the doctor called. 
For eight days they had been unable 
to exchange a word together. She would 
fain that he had not entered; but he 
did so on learning that Jeanne was in 
a deep sleep. They sat down as of 
old, near the window, far from the glare 
of the lamp, with the peaceful shadows 
around them. For two hours their con- 
versation went on in such low whispers 
that scarcely a sound disturbed the sil- 
ence of the large room. At times they 
turned their heads and glanced at the 
delicate profile of Jeanne, whose little 
hands, clasped together, were reposing 
on the coverlet. But in the end they 
grew forgetful of their surroundings, 
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and their talk jincautiously became 


louder. Then, all at once, Jeanne’s 
voice rang out. 
““Mamma! mamma!” she cried, 


seized with sudden agitation, as though 
suffering from nightmare. 

She writhed about in her bed, her 
eyelids still heavy with sleep, and then 
struggled to reach a sitting posture. 

“Hide, I beseech you!” whispered 
Héléne to the doctor in a tone of 
anguish. ‘You will be her death if you 
stay here.” 

In an instant Henri vanished into 
the window-recess, concealed by the 
blue velvet curtain; but it was in vain, 
the child still kept up her pitiful cry: 
“Oh, mamma! mamma! I suffer so 
much.” . 

“T am here beside you, my darling; 
where do you feel the pain?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, see, it is here! 
Oh, it is scorching me!” With eyes 
wide open and features distorted, she 
pressed her little hands to her bosom. 
“Tt came on me in a moment. I was 
asleep, wasn’t I? But I felt some- 
thing like a burning coal.” 

“But it’s all gone now. You're not 
pained any longer, are you?” 

““Ves, yes, I feel it still.” 

She glanced uneasily round the room. 
She was now whoily awake; the sullen 
gloom crept over her face once more, 
and her cheeks became livid. 


“Are you by yourself, mamma?” she - 


asked. 
“Of course I am, my darling!” 
Nevertheless Jeanne shook her head 
and gazed about, sniffiing the air, while 
her agitation visibly increased. ‘No, 
you're not; I know you're not. There’s 
some one— Oh, mamma! I’m afraid, 
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I’m afraid! You are telling me a story; 
you are not by yourself.” 

She fell back in bed in an hysteri- 
cal fit, sobbing loudly and huddling 
herself beneath the coverlet, as though 
to ward off some danger. Héléne, 
crazy with alarm, dismissed Henri with- 
out delay, despite his wish to remain 
and look after the child. But she 
drove him out forcibly, and on her 
return clasped Jeanne in her arms while 
the little one gave vent to the one piti- 
ful cry, with every utterance of which 
her sobbing was renewed louder than 
ever: ‘“‘You don’t love me any more! 
You don’t love me any more!” 

“Hush, hush, my angel! don’t say 
that,” exclaimed the mother in agony. 
“You are all the world to me. You'll 
see yet whether I love you or not.” 

She nursed her until the morning 
broke, intent on yielding up to her all her 
heart’s affections, though she was ap- 
palled at realizing how completely the 
love of herself possessed this darling 
child. Next day she deemed a con- 
sultation necessary. Doctor Bodin, 
dropping in as though by chance, sub- 
jected the patient with many jokes to 
a careful examination; and a lengthy 
discussion ensued between him and 
Doctor Deberle, who had remained in 
the adjacent room. Both readily 
agreed that there were no_ serious 
symptoms apparent at the moment, but 
they were afraid of complex develop- 
ments, and cross-questioned Héléne for 
some time. They realized that they 
were dealing with one of those nervous 
affections which have a family history, 
and set medical skill at defiance. She 
told them, what they already partly 
knew, that her grandmother was con- 
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fined in the lunatic asylum of Les 
Tulettes at a short distance from 
Plassans, and that her mother had died 
from galloping consumption, after 
many years of brain affection and hys- 
terical fits. She herself took more 
after her father; she had his features 
and the same gravity of temperament. 
Jeanne, on the other hand, was the 
facsimile of her grandmother; but she 
never would have her strength, com- 
manding figure, or sturdy, bony frame. 
The two doctors enjoined on her once 
more that the greatest care was requis- 
ite. Too many precautions could not 
be taken in dealing with chloro-anem- 
ical affections, which tend to develop 
a multitude of dangerous diseases. 


Henri had listened to old Doctor 
Bodin with a deference which he had 
never before displayed for a colleague. 
He besought his advice on Jeanne’s 
case with the air of a pupil who is full 
of doubt. Truth to tell, this child 
inspired him with dread; he felt that 
her case was beyond his science, and 
he feared lest she might die under his 
hands and her mother be lost to him 
forever. A week passed away. He 
was no longer admitted by Héléne into 
the little one’s presence; and in the 
end, sad and sick at heart, he broke off 
his visits of his own accord. 

As the month of August verged on 
its close, Jeanne recovered sufficient 
strength to rise and walk across the 
room. The lightness of her heart spoke 
in her laughter. A fortnight had elapsed 
since the recurrence of any nervous 
attack. The thought that her mother 
was again all her own and would ever 
cling to her had proved remedy enough. 
At first distrust had ranked in her 


mind; while letting Héléne kiss her 
she had remained uneasy at her least 
movement, and had imperiously be- 
sought her hand before she fell asleep, 
anxious to retain it in her own during 
her slumber. But at last, with the 
knowledge that nobody came near, she 
had regained confidence, enraptured by 
the prospect of a reopening of the old 
happy life when they had sat side by 
side, working at the window. Every 
day brought new roses to her cheeks; 
and Rosalie declared that she was blos- 
soming brighter and brighter every 
hour. 

There were times, however, as night 
fell, when Héléne broke down. Since 
her daughter’s illness her face had 
remained grave and somewhat pale, 
and a deep wrinkle, never before vis- 
ible, furrowed her brow. When Jeanne 
caught sight of her in these hours of 
weariness, despair, and voidness, she 
herself would feel very wretched, her 
heart heavy with vague remorse. Gent- 
ly and silently she would then twine 
her arms around her neck. 


“Are you happy, mother darling? 
came the whisper. 

A thrill ran through Héléne’s frame, 
and she hastened to answer: “Yes, 
of course, my pet.” 

Still the child pressed her question: 

“Are you, oh! are you happy! Quite 
sure?” 

“Quite sure, 
happy?” 

With this Jeanne would clasp her 
closer in her little arms, as though to 
requite her. She would love her so 
well, she would say—so well, indeed, 
that nowhere in all Paris could a 
happier mother be found. 


Why should I feel un- 
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CHAPTER XIV 
NOT CONVINCED 


Durinc August Doctor Deberle’s 
garden was like a well of foliage. The 
railings were hidden both by the twin- 
ing branches of the lilac and laburnum 
trees and by the climbing plants, ivy, 
honeysuckle, and clematis, which 
sprouted everywhere in luxuriance, and 
glided and intermingled in inextricable 
confusion, drooping down in leafy cano- 
pies, and running along the walls till 
they reached the elms at the far end, 
where the verdure was so profuse that 
you might have thought a tent were 
stretched between the trees, the elms 
serving as its giant props. The gar- 
den was so small that the least shadow 
seemed to cover it. At noon the sun 
threw a disc of yellow light on the 
centre, illumining the lawn and its two 
flower-beds. Against the garden steps 
was a huge rose-bush, laden with hun- 
dreds of large tea-roses. In the eve- 
ning when the heat subsided their per- 
fume became more penetrating, and 
the air under the elms grew heavy with 
their warm breath. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the charm of this hidden, balmy 
nook, into which no neighborly in- 
guisition could peep, and which brought 
one a dream of the forest primeval, 
albeit barrel-organs were playing polkas 
in the Rue Vineuse, near by. 

“Why, madame, doesn’t mademoiselle 
go down to the garden?” Rosalie daily 
asked. “I’m sure it would do her good 
to romp about under the trees.” 

One of the elms had invaded Ros- 
alie’s kitchen with its branches. She 
would pull some of the leaves off as 
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she gazed with delight on the cluster- 
ing foliage, through which she could 
see nothing. 


“She isn’t strong enough yet,” was 
Heléne’s reply. “The cold, shady gar- 
den might be harmful to her.” 

Rosalie was in no wise convinced. A 
happy thought with her was not easily 
abandoned. Madame must surely be 
mistaken in imagining that it would be 
cold or harmful. Perhaps madame’s 
objection sprang rather from the fear 
that she would be in somebody’s way; 
but that was nonsense. Mademoiselle 
would of a truth be in nobody’s way; 
not a living soul made any appearance 
there. The doctor shunned the spot, 
and as for madame, his wife, she would 
remain at the seaside till the middle of 
September. This was so certain that 
the doorkeeper had asked Zéphyrin to 
give the garden a rake over, and 
Zéphyrin and she herself had spent two 
Sunday afternoons there already. Oh! 
it was lovely, lovelier than one could 
imagine, 

Heléne, however, still declined to act 
on the suggestion. Jeanne seemed to 
have a great longing to enjoy a walk 
in the garden, which had been the 
ceaseless topic of her discourse during 
her illness; but a vague feeling of 
embarrassment made her eyes droop 
and closed her mouth on the subject in 
her mother’s presence. At last when 
Sunday came round again the maid 
hurried into the room exclaiming 
breathlessly: 

“Oh! madame, there’s nobody there, 
I give you my word! Only myself and 
Zéphyrin, who is raking! Do let her 
come. You can’t imagine how fine it 
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is outside. Come for a little, only a 
little while, just to see!” 

Her conviction was such that Héléne 
gave way. She cloaked Jeanne in a 
shawl, and told Rosalie to take a heavy 
wrap with her. The child was in an 
ecstasy, which spoke silently from the 
depths of her large sparkling eyes; she 
even wished to descend the staircase 
without help in order that her strength 
might be made plain. However, her 
mother’s arms were stretched out be- 
hind her, ready to lend support. When 
they had reached the foot of the stairs 
and entered the garden, they both gave 
vent to an exclamation. So little did 
this umbrageous, thicket-girt spot re- 
semble the trim nook they had seen in 
the springtime that they failed to rec- 
ognize it. 

“Ah! you wouldn’t believe me!” de- 
clared Rosalie, in triumphant tones. 

The clumps of shrubbery had grown 
to great proportions, making the paths 
much narrower, and, in walking, their 
skirts caught in some of the interwoven 
branches. To the fancy it seemed some 
far-away recess in a wood, arched over 
with foliage, from which fell a greeny 
light of delightful charm and mystery. 
Héléne directed her steps towards the 
elm beneath which she had sat in April. 

“But I don’t wish her to stay here,” 
said she. “It is shady and coldish.” 

“Well, well, you will see in a minute,” 
answered the maid. 


Three steps farther on they emerged 
from the seeming forest, and, in the 
midst of the leafy profusion they found 
the sun’s golden rays streaming on the 
lawn, warm and still as in a woodland 
clearing. As they looked up they saw 
the branches standing out against the 


blue of the sky with the delicacy of 
guipure. The tea-roses on the huge 
bush, faint in the heat, dropped slum- 
berously from their stems. The flower- 
beds were full of red and white asters, 
looking with their old-world air like 
blossoms woven in some ancient tapes- 
try. 

“Now you'll see,” said Rosalie. “I’m 
going to put her all right myself.” 

She had folded and placed the wrap 
on the edge of a walk, where the shadow 
came to an end. Here she made Jeanne 
sit down, covering her shoulders with 
a shawl, and bidding her stretch out her 
little legs. In this fashion the shade 
fell on the child’s head, while her feet 
lay in the sunshine. 

“Are you all right, my darling?” 
Héléne asked. 

“Oh, yes,” was her answer. “I don’t 
feel cold a bit, you know. I almost 
think I am sweltering before a big fire. 
Ah! how well one can breathe! How 
pleasant it is!” 

Thereupon Héléne, whose eyes had 
turned uneasWy towards the closed 
window-shutters of the house, expressed 
her intention of returning upstairs for 
a little while, and loaded Rosalie with a 
variety of injunctions. She would have 
to watch the sun; she was not to leave 
Jeanne there for more than half an 
hour; and she must not lose sight of 
her for a moment. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, mamma,” ex- 
claimed the child, with a laugh. 
“There are no carriages to pass along 
here.” 

Left to amuse herself, she gathered 
a handful of gravel from the path at her 
side, and took pleasure in letting it 
fall from her clasped hands like a 
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Zéphyrin meantime 
was raking. On catching sight of 
madame and her daughter he had 
slipped on his great-coat, which he had 
previously hung from the branch of a 
tree; and in token of respect had stood 
stock-still, with his rake idle in his 
hand. Throughout Jeanne’s illness he 
had come every Sunday as usual; but 
so great had been the caution with 
which he had slipped into the kitchen, 
that Héléne would scarcely have dreamt 
of his presence had not Rosalie on each 
occasion been deputed as his messen- 
ger to inquire about the invalid’s prog- 
ress, and convey his condolences. Yes, 
so ran her comments, he was now laying 
claim to good manners; Paris was giv- 
ing him some polish! And at present 
here he was, leaning on his rake, and 
mutely addressing Jeanne with a sym- 
pathetic nod. At soon as she saw him, 
her face broke into smiles. 


“T have been very ill,” she said. 


“Ves, I know, mademoiselle,” he re- 
plied as he placed his hand on his heart. 
And inspired with the wish to say some- 
thing pretty or comical, which might 
serve to enliven the meeting, he added: 
“You see, your health has been taking 
a rest. Now it will indulge in a snore.” 

Jeanne had again gathered up a hand- 
ful of gravel, whiie he, perfectly satis- 
fied, and opening his mouth wide from 
ear to ear in a burst of silent laughter, 
renewed his raking with all the strength 
of his arms. 
the gravel a regular, strident sound 
arose. When a few minutes had elapsed 
Rosalie, seeing her little charge ab- 
sorbed in her amusement, seemingly 
happy and at ease, drew gradually far- 
ther away from her, as though lured 


shower of rain. 


As the rake travelled over — 
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by the grating of this rake. Zéphyrin 
was now working away in the full glare 
of the sun, on the other side of the 
lawn. 


“You are sweating like an ox,” she 
whispered to him. “Take off your great- 
coat. Be quick; mademoiselle won’t be 
offended.” 


He relieved himself of the garment, 
and once more suspended it from a 
branch. His red trousers, supported by a 
belt round the waist, reached almost 
to his chest, while his shirt of stout, 
unbleached linen, held at the neck by 
a narrow horsehair band, was so stiff 
that it stuck out and made him look 
even rounder than he was. He tucked 
up his sleeves with a certain amount 
of affectation, as though to show Ros- 
alie a couple of flaming hearts, which, 
with the inscription “For Ever,” had 
been tattooed on them at the bar- 
racks. 

“Did you go to mass this morning?” 
asked Rosalie, who usually tackled him 
with this question every Sunday. 

“To mass! to mass!” he repeated, 
with a chuckle. 

His red ears seemed to stand out 
from his head, shorn to the very skin, 
and the whole of his diminutive barrel- 
like body expressed a spirit of banter. 

At last the confession came. “Of 
course I went to mass.” 

“Vou are lying,” Rosalie burst out 
violently. “I know you are lying; your 
nose is twitching. Oh, Zéphyrin, you 
are going to the dogs—you have left 
off going to church! Beware!” 

His answer, lover-like, was an at- 
tempt to put his arm round her waist, 
but to all appearance she was shocked, 
for she exclaimed: 
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“Tll make you put on your coat 
again if you don’t behave yourself. 
Aren't you ashamed? Why, there’s 
mademoiselle looking at you!” 

Thereupon Zéphyrin turned to his 
raking once more. In truth, Jeanne had 
raised her eyes towards them. Her 
amusement was palling on her some- 
what; the gravel thrown aside, she had 
been gathering leaves and _ plucking 
grass; but a feeling of indolence crept 
over her, and now she preferred to do 
nothing but gaze at the sunshine as it 
fell on her more and more. A few 
moments previously only her legs, as 
far as the knees, had been bathed in 
this warm cascade of sunshine, but now 
it reached her waist, the heat increas- 
ing like an entrancing caress. What 
particularly amused her were the round 
patches of light, of a beautiful golden 
yellow, which danced over her shawl, 
for all the world like living creatures. 
She tossed back her head to see if they 
were perchance creeping towards her 
face, and meanwhile clasped her little 
hands together in the glare of the sun- 
shine. How thin and transparent her 
hands seemed! The sun’s rays passed 
through them, but all the same they 
appeared to her very pretty, pinky like 
shells, delicate and attenuated like the 
tiny hands of an infant Christ. Then 
too the fresh air, ihe gigantic trees 
around her, and the warmth, had lulled 
her somewhat into a trance. Sleep, she 
imagined, had come upon her, and yet 
she could still see and hear. It all 
seemed to her very nice and pleasant. 


“Mademoiselle, please draw back a 
bit,” said Rosalie, who had approached 
her. “The sun’s heat is too warm for 


” 


you. 


But with a wave of her hand Jeanne 
declined to stir. For the time her at- 
tention was riveted on the maid and the 
little soldier. She pretended to direct 
her glances towards the ground, with 
the intention of making them believe 
that she did not see them; but in real- 
ity, despite her apparent drowsiness, 
she kept watching them from beneath 
her long eyelashes. 

Rosalie stood near her for a minute 
or two longer, but was powerless against 
the charms of the grating rake. Once 
more she slowly dragged herself towards 
Zéphyrin, as if in spite of her will. She 
resented the change in manner which 
he was now displaying, and yet her 
heart was bursting with mute admira- 
tion. The little soldier had used to 
good purpose his long strolls with his 
comrades in the Jardin des Plantes and 
round the Place du Chateau-d’Eau, 
where his barracks stood, and the result 
was the acquisition of the swaying, ex- 
pansive graces of the Parisian fire-eater. 
He had learnt the flowery talk, gallant 
readiness, and involved style of lan- 
guage so dear to the hearts of the la- 
dies. At times she was thrilled with 
intense pleasure as she listened to the 
phrases which he repeated to her with a 
swagger of the shoulders, phrases full 
of incomprehensible words that inflamed 
her cheeks with a flush of pride. His 
uniform no longer sat awkwardly on 
him; he swung his arms to and fro with 
a knowing air, and had an especially 
noticeable style of wearing his shako 
on the back of his head, with the result 
that his round face with its tip of a 
nose became extremely prominent, while 
his headgear swayed gently with the 
rolling of his body. Besides, he was 
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growing quite free and easy, quaffed 
his dram, and ogled the fair sex. With 
his sneering ways and affectation of reti- 
cence, he now doubtless, knew a great 
deal more than she did. Paris was fast 
taking all the remaining rust off him; 
and Rosalie stood before him, delighted 
yet angry, undecided whether to scratch 
his face or let him give utterance to 
foolish prattle. 

Zéphyrin, meanwhile, raking away, 
had turned the corner of the path. He 
was now hidden by a big spindle-tree, 
and was darting side-glances at Rosalie, 
luring her on against her will with the 
strokes of his rake. When she had got 
near him, he pinched her roughly. 


“Don’t cry out; that’s only to show 
you how I love you!” he said in a 
husky whisper. “And take that over 
and above.” 


So saying he kissed her where he 
could, his lips lighting somewhere on 
her ear. Then, as Rosalie gave him a 
fierce nip in reply, he retaliated by 
another kiss, this time on her nose. 
Though she was well pleased, her face 
turned fiery-red; she was furious that 
Jeanne’s presence should prevent her 
from giving him a box on the ear. 

“T have pricked my finger,” she de- 
clared to Jeanne as she returned to- her, 
by way of explaining the exclamation 
that escaped her lips. 

However, betwixt the spare branches 
of the spindle-tree the child had seen 
the incident. Amid the surrounding 
greenery the soldier’s red trousers and 
greyish shirt were clearly discernible. 
She slowly raised her eyes to Rosalie, 
and looked at her for a moment, while 
the maid blushed the more. Then 
Jeanne’s gaze fell to the ground again, 
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and she gathered another handful of 
pebbles, but lacked the will or strength 
to play with them, and remained in a 
dreamy state, with her hands resting 
on the warm ground, amidst the vibra- 
tions of the sunrays. Within her a 
wave of health was swelling and stifling 
her. The trees seemed to take Titanic 
shape, and the air was redolent of the 
perfume of roses. In wonder and de- 
light, she dreamt of all sorts of vague 
things. 

“What are you thinking of, mademoi- 
selle?” asked Rosalie uneasily. 


“T don’t know—of nothing,” was 
Jeanne’s reply. “Yes, I do know. You 
see, I should like to live to be very 
old.” 


However, she could not explain these 
words. It was an idea, she said, that 
had come into her head. But in the 
evening, after dinner, as her dreamy fit 
fell on her again, and her mother in- 
quired the cause, she suddenly put the 
question: 

“Mamma, do cousins ever marry?” 

“Ves, of course,” said Héléne. “Why 
do you ask me that?” 

“Oh, nothing; only I wanted to 
know.” 

Héléne had become accustomed to 
these extraordinary questions. The 
hour spent in the garden had so bene- 
ficial an effect on the child that every 
sunny day feund her there. Héléne’s 


- reluctance was gradually dispelled; the 


house was still shut up. Henri never 
ventured to show himself, and ere long 
she sat down on the edge of the rug 
beside Jeanne. However, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning she found the 
windows thrown open, and felt troubled 
at heart. 
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“Oh! but of course the rooms must 
be aired,” exclaimed Rosalie, as an in- 
ducement for them to go down. “I 
declare to you nobody’s there!” 

That day the weather was still warm- 
er. Through the leafy screen the sun’s 
rays darted like golden arrows. Jeanne, 
who was growing strong, strolled about 
for ten minutes, leaning on her mother’s 
arm. Then, somewhat tired, she turned 
towards her rug, a corner of which she 
assigned to Héléne. They smiled at one 
another, amused at thus finding them- 
selves side by side on the ground. 
Zéphyrin had given up his raking, and 
was helping Rosalie to gather some 
parsley, clumps of which were growing 
along the end wall. 

All at once there was an uproar in 
the house, and Héléne was thinking of 
flight, when Madame Deberle made her 
appearance on the garden-steps. She 
had just arrived, and was still in her 
travelling dress, speaking very loudly, 
and seemingly very busy. But imme- 
diately she caught sight of Madame 
Grandjean and her daughter, sitting on 
the ground in the front of the lawn, she 
ran down, overwhelmed them with em- 
braces, and poured a deafening flood of 
words into their ears. 

“What, is it you? How glad I am to 
see you! Kiss me, my little Jeanne! 
Poor puss, you’ve been very ill, have 
you not? But you’re getting better; 
the roses are coming back to your 
cheeks! And you, my dear, how often 
T’ve thought of you! I wrote to you: 
did my letters reach you? You must 
have spent a terrible time: but it’s all 
over now! Will you let me kiss you?” 

Héléne was now on her feet, and was 
forced to submit to a kiss on each cheek 


and return them. This display of af- 
fection, however, chilled her to the 
heart. 

“You'll excuse us for having invaded 
your garden,” she said. 

“You're joking,” retorted Juliette 
impetuously. “Are you not at home 
here?” 

But she ran off for a moment, has- 
tened up the stairs, and called across 
the open rooms: “Pierre, don’t forget 
anything; there are seventeen pack- 
ages!” 

Then, at once coming back, she com- 
menced chattering about her holiday 
adventures. “Oh! such a splendid sea- 
son! We went to Trouville, you know. 
The beach was always thronged with 
people. It was quite a crush, and peo- 
ple of the highest spheres, you know. 
I had visitors too. Papa came for a 
fortnight with Pauline. All the same, 
I’m glad to get home again. But I 
haven’t given you all my news. Oh! 
Tl teli you later on!” 

She stooped down and kissed Jeanne 
again; then suddenly becoming serious, 
she asked: 

“Am I browned by the sun?” 

“No; I don’t see any signs of it,” 
replied Héléne as she gazed at her. 

Juliette’s eyes were clear and expres- 
sionless, her hands were plump, her 
pretty face was full of amiability; age 
did not tell on her; the sea air itself 
was powerless to affect her expression 
of serene indifference. So far as ap- 
pearances went, she might have just 
returned from a shopping expedition in 


_ Paris. However, she was bubbling over 


with affection, and the more loving her 
outbursts, the more weary, constrained, 
and ill became Héléne. Jeanne mean- 
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time never stirred from the rug, but 
merely raised her delicate, sickly face, 
while clasping her hands with a chilly 
air in the sunshine. 

“Wait, you haven’t seen Lucien yet,” 
exclaimed Juliette. “You must see 
him; he has got so fat.” 


When the lad was brought on the 
scene, after the dust of the journey had 
been washed from his face by a ser- 
vant girl, she pushed and turned him 
about to exhibit him. Fat and chubby- 
cheeked, his skin tanned by playing on 
the beach in the salt breeze, Lucien dis- 
played exuberant health, but he had a 
somewhat sulky look because he had 
just been washed. He had not been 
properly dried, and one cheek was still 
wet and fiery-red with the rubbing of 
the towel. When he caught sight of 
Jeanne he stood stock-still with aston- 
ishment. She looked at him out of her 
poor, sickly face, as colorless as linen 
against the background of her stream- 
ing black hair, whose tresses fell in clus- 
ters to her shoulders. Her beautiful, 
sad, dilated eyes seemed to fill up her 
whole countenance; and, despite the ex- 
cessive heat, she shivered somewhat, 
and stretched out her hands as though 
chilled and seeking warmth from a 
blazing fire. 

“Well! aren’t you going to kiss her?” 
asked Juliette. 

But Lucien looked rather afraid. At 


length he made up his mind, and very - 


cautiously protruded his lips so that he 
might not come too near the invalid. 
This done, he started back expeditiously. 


Héléne’s eyes were brimming over with . 


tears. What health that child enjoyed! 
whereas her Jeanne was breathless after 
a walk round the lawn! Some mothers 
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were very fortunate! Juliette all at 
once understood how cruel Lucien’s 
conduct was, and she rated him soundly. 


“Good gracious! what a fool you are! 
Is that the way to kiss young ladies? 
You’ve no idea, my dear, what a nui- 
sance he was at Trouville.” 


She was getting somewhat mixed. 
But fortunately for her the doctor now 
made his appearance, and she extri- 
cated herself from her difficulty by ex- 
claiming: “Oh, here’s Henri.” 

He had not been expecting their re- 
turn until the evening, but she had 
travelled by an earlier train. She 
plunged into a discursive explanation, 
without in the least making her reasons 
clear. The doctor listened with a smil- 
ing face. “At all events, here you are,” 
he said. ‘‘That’s all that’s necessary.” 


A minute previously he had bowed 
to Héléne without speaking. His glance 
for a moment iell on Jeanne, but feel- 
ing embarrassed he turned away his 
head. Jeanne bore his look with a 
serious face, and unclasping her hands 
instinctively grasped her mother’s gown 
and drew closer to her side. 

“Ah! the rascal,” said the doctor, as 
he raised Lucien and kissed him on each 
cheek. ‘Why, he’s growing like magic.” 

“Yes; and am I to be forgotten?” 
asked Juliette, as she held up her head. 
Then, without putting Lucien down, 
holding him, indeed, on one arm, the 
doctor leaned over to kiss his wife. 
Their three faces lit up with smiles. 

Héléne grew pale, and declared she 
must now go up. Jeanne, however, was 
unwilling; she wished to see what might 
happen, and her glances lingered for 
a while on the Deberles and then trav- 
elled back to her mother. When 
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Juliette had bent her face upwards to 
receive her husband’s kiss, a_ bright 
gleam had come into the child’s eyes. 

“He’s too heavy,” resumed the doctor 
as he set Lucien down again. “Well, 
was the season a good one? I saw 
Malignon yesterday, and he was telling 
me about his stay there. So you let 
him leave before you, eh?” 


“Oh! he’s quite a nuisance!” exclaim- 
ed Juliette, over whose face a serious, 
embarrassed expression had now crept. 
“He tormented us to death the whole 

_ time.” 

“Your father was hoping for Paul- 
ine’s sake— He hasn’t declared his in- 
tentions then?” 

“What! Malignon!” said she, as 
though astonished and offended. And 
then with a gesture of annoyance she 


added, “Oh! leave him alone; he’s 
cracked! How happy I am to be home 
again!” 


Without any apparent transition, she 
thereupon broke into an amazing out- 
burst of tenderness, characteristic of 
her bird-like nature. She threw herself 
on her husband’s breast and raised her 
face towards him. To all seeming they 
had forgotten they were not alone. 

Jeanne’s eyes, however, never quitted 
them. Her lips were livid and trembled 
with anger; her face was that of a 
jealous and revengeful woman. The 
pain she suffered was so great that she 
was forced to turn away her head, and 
in doing so she caught sight of Rosalie 
and Zéphyrin at the bottom of the 
garden, still gathering parsley. Doubt- 
less with the intent of being in no one’s 
way, they had crept in among the thick- 
est of the bushes, where both were 
squatting on the ground, Zéphyrin, 


with a sly movement had caught hold 
of one of Rosalie’s feet, while she, with- 
out uttering a syllable, was heartily 
slapping him. Between two branches 
Jeanne could see the little soldier’s face, 
chubby and round as a moon and deep- 
ly flushed, while his mouth gaped with 
an amorous grin. Meantime the sun’s 
rays were beating down vertically, and 
the trees were peacefully sleeping, not 
a leaf stirring among them all. From 
beneath the elms came the heavy odor 
of soil untouched by the spade. And 
elsewhere floated the perfume of the 
last tea-roses, which were casting their 
petals one by one on the garden steps. 
Then Jeanne, with swelling heart, turned 
her gaze on her mother, and seeing 
her motionless and dumb in presence 
of the Deberles, gave her a look of 
intense anguish—a child’s look of in- 
finite meaning, such as you dare not 
question. 

But Madame Deberle stepped closer 
to them, and said: “I hope we shall 
see each other frequently now. As 
Jeanne is feeling better, she must come 
down every afternoon.” 

Héléne was already casting about for 
an excuse, pleading that she did not 
wish to weary her too much. But 
Jeanne abruptly broke in: “No, No; 
the sun does me a great deal of good. 
We will come down, madame. You will 
keep my place for me, won’t you?” 

And as the doctor still remained in 
the background, she smiled towards 
him. 

“Doctor, please tell mamma that the 
fresh air won’t do me any harm.” 

He came forward, and this man, in- 
ured to human suffering, felt on his 
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cheeks a slight flush at being thus gently 
addressed by the child. 


“Certainly not,” he exclaimed; “the 
fresh air will only bring you nearer to 
good health.” 


“So you see, mother darling, we must 
come down,” said Jeanne, with a look 
of ineffable tenderness, whilst a sob 
died away in her throat. 


But Pierre had reappeared on the 
steps and announced the safe arrival 
of madame’s seventeen packages. Then, 
followed by her husband and Lucien, 
Juliette retired, declaring that she was 
frightfully dirty, and intended to take 
a bath. When they were alone, Héléne 
knelt down on the rug, as though about 
to tie the shawl round Jeanne’s neck, 
and whispered in the child’s ear: 

“Vou’re not angry with the doctor 
any longer, then?” 

With a prolonged shake of the head 
the child replied: “No, mamma.” 

There was a silence. Héléne’s hands 
were seized with an awkward trembling, 
and she was seemingly unable to tie 
the shawl. Then Jeanne murmured: 
“But why does he love other people 
30? I won’t have him love them like 
that.” 

And as she spoke, her black eyes 
became harsh and gloomy, while her 
little hands fondled her mother’s 
shoulders. Héléne would have replied, 
but the words springing to her lips 
frightened her. 
and mother and daughter took their 
departure. Zéphyrin meanwhile had re- 
appeared to view, with a bunch of pars- 
ley in his hand, the stalks of which 
he continued pulling off while darting 
murderous glances at Rosalie. The 
maid followed at some distance, in- 


The sun was now low, 
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spired with distrust now that there 
was no one present. Just as she stooped 
to roll up the rug he tried to pinch 
her, but she retaliated with a blow 
from her fist which made his back re- 
echo like an empty cask. Still it seemed 
to delight him, and he was yet 
laughing silently when he re-entered the 
kitchen busily arranging his parsley. 
Thenceforth Jeanne was stubbornly 
bent on going down to the garden as 
soon as ever she heard Madame De- 
berle’s voice there. All Rosalie’s tittle- 
tattle regarding the next-door house she 
drank in greedily, ever restless and in- 
quisitive concerning its inmates and 
their doings; and she would even slip 
out of the bedroom to keep watch from 
the kitchen window. In the garden, 
ensconced in a small arm-chair which 
was brought for her use from the draw- 
ing-room by Juliette’s direction, her 
eyes never quitted the family. Lucien 
she now treated with great reserve, an- 
noyed it seemed by his questions and 
antics, especially when the doctor was 
present. On those occasions she would 
stretch herself out as if wearied, gazing 
before her with her eyes wide open. 
For Héléne the afternoons were preg- 
nant with anguish. She always returned, 
however, returned in spite ‘of the 
feeling of revolt which wrung her whole 
being. Every day when, on his arrival 
home, Henri printed a kiss on Juliette’s 
hair, her heart leaped in its agony. 
And at those moments, as if to hide the 
agitation of her face she pretended to 
busy herself with Jeanne, she would 
notice that the child was even paler 
than herself, with her black eyes glar- 
ing and her chin twitching with repress- 
ed fury. Jeanne shared in her suffering. 
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When the mother turned away her head, 
heartbroken, the child became so sad 
and so exhausted that she had to be 
carried upstairs and put to bed. She 
could no longer see the doctor approach 
his wife without changing countenance; 
she would tremble, and turn on him 
a glance full of all the jealous fire of 
a deserted mistress. 

“T cough in the morning,” she said 
to him one day. “You must come and 
see for yourself.” 

Rainy weather ensued, and Jeanne 
became quite anxious that the doctor 
should commence his visits once more. 
Yet her health had much improved. 
To humor her, Héléne had been con- 
strained to accept two or three invita- 
tions to dine with the Deberles. 

At last the child’s heart, so long torn 
by hidden sorrow, seemingly regained 
quietude with the complete re-establish- 
ment of her health. She would again 
ask Héléne the old question—‘‘Are you 
happy, mother darling?” 

“Ves, very happy, my pet,” was the 
reply. 

And this made her radiant. She must 
be pardoned her bad temper in the 
past, she said. She referred to it as a 
fit which no effort of her own will could 
prevent, the result of a headache that 
came on her suddenly. Something 
would spring up within her—she wholly 
failed to understand what it was. She 
was tempest-tossed by a multitude of 
vague imaginings—nightmares that she 
could not even have recalled to mem- 
ory. However, it was past now; she was 
well again, and those worries would 
nevermore return. 


CHAPTER XV 
NIGHT 


THE night was falling. From the 
grey heaven, where the first of the 
stars were gleaming, a fine ashy dust 
seemed to be raining down on the great 
city, raining down without cessation and 
slowly burying it. The hollows were 
already hidden deep in gloom, and a 
line of cloud, like a stream of ink, rose 
upon the horizon, engulfing the last 
streaks of daylight, the wavering gleams 
which were retreating towards the west. 
Below Passy but a few stretches of 
roof remained visible; and as the wave 
rolled on, darkness soon covered all. 

“What a warm evening!” ejaculated 
Hélene, as she sat at the window. over- 
come by the heated breeze which was 
wafted upwards from Paris. 

“A grateful night for the poor,” ex- 
claimed the Abbé, who stood behind 
her. ‘The autumn will be mild.” 

That Tuesday Jeanne had fallen into 
a doze at dessert, and her mother, per- 
ceiving that she was rather tired, had 
put her to bed. She was already fast 
asleep in her cot, while Monsieur Ram- 
baud sat at the table gravely mend- 
ing a toy—a mechanical doll, a present 
from himself, which both spoke and 
walked, and which Jeanne had broken. 
He excelled in such work as_ this. 
Héléne on her side feeling the want 
of fresh air—for the lingering heats of 
September were oppressive—had thrown 
the window wide open, and gazed with 
relief on the vast gloomy ocean of 
darkness that rolled before her. She 
had pushed an easy-chair to the window 
in order to be alone, but was suddenly 
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surprised to hear the Abbé speaking to 
her. “Is the little one warmly cov- 
ered?” he gently asked. ‘On these 
heights the air is always keen.” 


She made no reply, however; her 
heart was craving for silence. She was 
tasting the delights of the twilight hour, 
the vanishing of all surrounding objects, 
the hushing of every sound. Gleams, 
like those of night-lights, tipped the 
steeples and towers; that on Saint- 
Augustin died out first, the Panthéon 
for a moment retained a bluish light, 
and then the glittering dome of the 
Invalides faded away, similar to a moon 
setting in a rising sea of clouds. The 
night was like the ocean, its extent 
seemingly increased by the gloom, a 
dark abyss wherein you divined that a 
world lay hid. From the unseen city 
blew a mighty yet gentle wind. There 
was still a hum; sounds ascended faint 
yet clear to Héléne’s ears—the sharp 
rattle of an omnibus rolling along the 
quay, the whistle of a train crossing 
the bridge of the Pont-du-Jour; and 
the Seine, swollen by the recent storms, 
and pulsing with the life of a breathing 
soul, wound with increased breadth threw 
the shadows far below. A warm odor 
streamed upwards from the scorched 
roofs, while the river amidst. this 
exhalation of the daytime heat, seemed 
to give forth a cooling breeze. Paris 
had vanished, sunk in the dreamy re- 


pose of a colossus whose limbs the night . 


had enveloped, and who lies motionless 
for a time, but with eyes wide open. 
Nothing affected Héléne more than 
this momentary pause in the great city’s 
life. For the three months during 
which she had been a close prisoner, 
riveted to Jeanne’s bedside, she had 
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had no other companion in her vigil 
than the huge mass of Paris spreading 
out towards the horizon. During the 
summer heats of July and August the 
windows had almost always been left 
open; she could not cross the room, 
could not stir or turn her head, with- 
out catching a glimpse of the ever-pres- 
ent panorama. It was there, whatever 
the weather, always sharing in her griefs 
and hopes, like some friend who would 
never leave her side. She was still 
quite ignorant respecting it; never had 
it seemed farther away, never had she 
given less thought to its streets and its 
citizens,—and yet it peopled her soli- 
tude. The sick-room, whose door was 
kept shut to the outside world, looked 
out through its two windows upon 
this city. Often, with her eyes fixed 
on its expanse, Héléne had wept, lean- 
ing on the window-rail in order to hide 
her tears from her ailing child. One 
day, too—the very day when she had 
imagined her daughter to be at the 
point of death—she had remained for 
a long time, overcome and choked with 
grief, watching the smoke which curled 
up from the Army Bakehouse.  Fre- 
quently, moreover, in hours of hope- 
fulness she had here confided the glad- 
some feelings of her heart to the dim 
and distant suburbs. There was not a 
single monument which did not recall 
to her some sensation of joy or sorrow. 
Paris shared in her own existence; and 
never did she love it better than when 
the twilight came, and its day’s work 
over, it surrendered itself to an hour’s 
quietude, forgetfulness, and _ reverie, 
whilst waiting for the lighting of its 
gas. 

“What a multitude of stars!” mur- 
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mured Abbé Jouve. “There are thou- 
sands of them gleaming.” 

He had just taken a chair and sat 
down at her side. On hearing him, 
she gazed upwards into the summer 
night. The heaven was studded with 
golden lights. On the very verge of the 
horizon a constellation was sparkling 
like a carbuncle, while a dust of almost 
invisible stars sprinkled the vault above 
as though with glittering sand. 
Charles’s-Wain was slowly turning its 
shaft in the night. 

“Look!” said Heéléne in her turn, 

“look at that tiny bluish star! See— 
far away up there. I recognize it night 
after night. But it dies and fades as 
the night rolls on.” 

The Abbé’s presence no longer an- 
noyed her. Wtih him by her side, she 
imagined the quiet was deepening 
around. A few words passed between 
them after long intervals of silence. 
Twice she questioned him on the names 
of the stars—the sight of the heavens 
had always interested her—but he was 
doubtful and pleaded ignorance. 

“Do you see,” she asked, “that lovely 
star yonder whose lustre is so exquisite- 
ly clear?” 

“On the left, eh?” he replied—‘‘near 
another smaller, greenish one? Ah! 
there are so many of them that my 
memory fails me.” 

They again lapsed into silence, their 
eyes still turned upwards, dazzled, quiv- 
ering slightly at the sight of that 
stupendous swarming of luminaries. In 
the vast depths of the heavens, behind 
thousands of stars, thousands of others 
twinkled in ever-increasing multitudes, 
with the clear brilliancy of gems. The 
Milky Way was already whitening, dis- 
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playing its solar specks, so innumerable 
and so distant that in the vault of the 
firmament they form but a trailing scarf 
of light. 

“Tt fills me with fear,” said Héléne 
in a whisper; and that she might see 
it all no more she bent her head and 
glanced down on the gaping abyss in 
which Paris seemed to be engulfed. In 
its depths not a light could yet be seen; 
night had rolled over it and plunged 
it into impenetrable darkness. Its 
mighty, continuous rumble seemed to 
have sunk into a softer key. 


“Are you weeping?” asked the Abbé, 
who had heard a sound of sobbing. 


“Yes,” simply answered Héléne. 

They could not see each other. For 
a long time she continued weeping, 
her whole being exhaling a plaintive 
murmur. Behind them, meantime, 
Jeanne lay at rest in innocent sleep, 
and Monsieur Rambaud, his whole at- 
tention engrossed, bent his grizzled head 
over the doll which he had dismem- 
bered. At timés he could not prevent 
the loosened springs from giving out a 
creaking noise, a childlike squeaking 
which his big fingers, though plied with 
the utmost gentleness, drew from the 
disordered mechanism. If the doll 
vented too loud a sound, however, he 
at once stopped working, distressed and 
vexed with himself and turning towards 
Jeanne to see if he had roused her. 
Then once more he would resume his 
repairing, with great precautions, his 
only tools being a pair of scissors and 
a bodkin. 

“Why do you weep, my daughter?” 
again asked the Abbé. “Can I not 
afford you some relief?” 

“Ah! let me be,” said Héléne; “these 
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tears do me good. By-and-by, by-and- 
by—” 

A stiffling sensation checked any fur- 
ther words. Once before, in this very 
place, she had been convulsed by a 
storm of tears; but then she had been 
alone, free to sob in the darkness till 
the emotion that wrung her was dried 
up at its source. However, she knew 
of no cause of sorrow; her daughter 
was very well once more, and she had 
resumed the old monotonous delightful 
life. But it was as though a keen sense 
of awful grief had abruptly come upon 
her; it seemed as if she were rolling 
into a bottomless abyss which she could 
not fathom, sinking with all who were 
dear to her in a limitless sea of despair. 
She knew not what misfortune hung 
over her head; but she was without 
hope, and could only weep. 

Similar waves of feeling had swept 
over her during the month of the Virgin 
in the church laden with the perfume 
of flowers. And, as twilight fell, the 
vastness of Paris filled her with a deep 
religious impression. The stretch of 
plain seemed to expand, and a sadness 
rose up from the two millions of living 
beings who were being engulfed in dark- 
ness. And when it was night, and the 
city with its subdued rumbling had _van- 
ished from view, her oppressed heart 
poured forth its sorrow, and her tears 
overflowed, in presence of that sov- 
ereign peace. 
her hands and prayed. She was filled 
with an intense craving for faith, love, 
and a lapse into heavenly forgetfulness; 
and the first glinting of the stars over- 
whelmed her with sacred terror and en- 
joyment, 

A lengthy interval of silence ensued, 


She could have clasped . 


and then the Abbé spoke once more, 
this time more pressingly. 

“My daughter, you must confide in 
me. Why do you hesitate?” 

She was still weeping, but more 
gently, like a wearied and powerless 
child. 


“The Church frightens you,” he con- 
tinued. “For a time I thought you had 
yielded your heart to God. But it has 
been willed otherwise. Heaven has its 
own purposes. Well, since you mistrust 
the priest, why should you refuse to 
confide in the friend?” 


“You are right,” she faltered. ‘Yes, 
I am sad at heart, and need your con- 
solation. I must tell you of it all. 
When I was a child, I seldom, if ever, 
entered a church; now I cannot be 
present at a service without feeling 
touched to the very depths of my being. 
Yes; and what drew tears from me 
just now was that voice of Paris, sound- 
ing like a mighty organ, that immeasur- 
able night, and those beauteous heavens. 
Oh! I would fain believe. Help me; 
teach me.” 

Abbé Jouve calmed her somewhat by 
lightly placing his hand on her own. 
“Tell me everything,’ he merely said. 

She struggled for a time, her heart 
wrung with anguish. 

“There’s nothing to tell, I assure you. 
I’m hiding nothing from you. I weep 
without cause, because I feel stifled, be- 
cause my tears gush out of their own 
accord. -You know what my life has 
been. No sorrow, no sin, no remorse 
could I find in it to this hour. I do 
not know—I do not know—” 

Her voice died away, and from the 
priest’s lips slowly came the words, 
“You love, my daughter!” 
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She started; she dared not protest. 
Silence fell on them once more. In 
the sea of shadows that slumbered be- 
fore them a light had glimmered forth. 
It seemed at their feet, somewhere in 
the abyss, but at what precise spot 
they would have been unable to specify. 
And then, one by one, other lights broke 
through the darkness, shooting into in- 
stant life, and remaining stationary, 
scintillating like stars. It seemed as 
though thousands of fresh planets were 
rising on the surface of a gloomy lake. 
Soon they stretched out in double file, 
starting from the Trocadéro, and 
nimbly leaping towards Paris. Then 
these files were intersected by others, 
curves were described, and a huge, 
strange, magnificent constellation spread 
out. Héléne never breathed a word, but 
gazed on these gleams of light, which 
made the heavens seemingly descend 
below the line of the horizon, as though 
indeed the earth had vanished and the 
vault of heaven were on every side. 
And Héléne’s heart was again flooded 
with emotion, as a few minutes before 
when Charles’s-Wain had slowly begun 
to revolve round the Polar axis, its 
shaft in the air. Paris, studded with 
lights, stretched out, deep and _ sad, 
prompting fearful thoughts of a firma- 
ment swarming with unknown worlds. 

Meanwhile the priest, in the mono- 
tonous, gentle voice which he had ac- 
quired by years of duty in the con- 
fessional, continued whispering in her 
ear. One evening in the past he had 
warned her; solitude he had said, would 
be harmful to her welfare. No one 
could with impunity live outside the 
pale of life. She had imprisoned her- 


self too closely, and the door had 
opened to perilous thoughts. 

“I am very old now, my daughter,” 
he murmured, “and I have frequently 
seen women come to us weeping and 
praying, with a craving to find faith 
and religion. Thus it is that I cannot 
be deceiving myself to-day. These wo- 
men, who seem to seek God in so zeal- 
ous a manner, are but souls rendered 
miserable by passion. It is a man 
whom they worship in our churches.” 

She was not listening; a strife was 
raging in her bosom, amidst her efforts 
to read her innermost thoughts aright. 
And at last confession came from her 
in a broken whisper: 

“Oh! yes, I love, and that is all! 
Beyond that I know nothing—nothing!” 

He now forbore to interrupt her; she 
spoke in short feverish sentences, taking 
a mournful pleasure in thus confessing 
her love, in sharing with that venerable 
priest the secret which had so long 
burdened her. 

“T swear I cannot read my thoughts. 
This has come to me without my know- 
ing its presence. Perhaps it came in a 
moment. Only in time did I realize 
its sweetness. Besides, why should I 
deem myself stronger than I am? I 
have made no effort to flee from it; 
I was only too happy, and to-day I 
have yet less power of resistence. My 
daughter was ill; I almost lost her. 
Well! my love has been as intense as my 
sorrow; it came back with sovereign 
power after those days of terror—and 
it possesses me, I feel transported—” 

She shivered and drew a breath. 

“In short, my strength fails me. You 
were right, my friend, in thinking -it 
would be a relief to confide in you. 
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But, I beseech you, tell me what is 
happening in the depths of my heart. 
My life was once so peaceful; I was 
so happy. A thunderbolt has fallen on 
me. Why on me? Why not on 
another? JI had done nothing to bring 
it on; I imagined myself well protected. 
Ah, if you only knew—I know myself 
no longer! Help me, save me!” 


Then as she became silent, the priest, 
with the wonted freedom of the con- 
fessor, mechanically asked the question: 


“The name? tell me his name?” 

She was hesitating, when a peculiar 
noise prompted her to turn her head. 
It came from the doll which, in Mon- 
sieur Rambaud’s hands, was by degrees 
renewing its mechanical life, and had 
just taken three steps on the table, 
with a creaking of wheels and springs 
which showed that there was still some- 
thing faulty in its works. Then it had 
fallen on its back, and but for the worthy 
man would have rebounded onto the 
ground. He followed all its movements 
with outstretched hands, ready to sup- 
port it, and full of paternal anxiety. 
The moment he perceived Héléne turn, 
he smiled confidently towards her, as 
if to give her an assurance that the 
doll would recover its walking powers. 
And then he once more dived with 
scissors and bodkin into the toy. 
Jeanne still slept on. 

Thereupon Héléne, her nerves relax- 
ing under the influence of the universal 
quiet, whispered a name in the priest’s. 
ear. He never stirred; in the darkness 
his face could not be seen. A silence 
ensued, and he responded: 

“TI know it, but I wanted to hear it 
from your own lips. My daughter, 
yours must be terrible suffering.” 
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He gave utterance to no truisms on 
the subject of duty. Héléne, overcome, 
saddened to the heart by this unemo- 
tional pity, gazed once more on the 
lights which spangled the gloomy veil 
enshrouding Paris. They were flashing 
everywhere in myriads, like the sparks 
that dart over the blackened refuse of 
burnt paper. At first these twinkling 
dots had started from the Trocadéro 
towards the heart of the city. Soon 
another coruscation had appeared on 
the left in the direction of Montmartre; 
then another had burst into view on 
the right behind the Invalides, and still 
another, more distant near the Pan- 
théon. From all these centres flights 
of flames were simultaneously descend- 
ing. 

“You remember our conversation,” 


' slowly resumed the Abbé. ‘““My opinion 


has not changed. 
must marry.” 
“T!” she exclaimed, overwhelmed 
a amazement. “But I have just con- 
ssed to you—Oh, you know well I 
cannot—” 


My daughter, you 


“You must marry,” he repeated with 
greater decision. ‘You will wed an 
honest man.” 

Within the folds of his old cassock he 
seemed to have grown more command- 
ing. His large comical-looking head. 
which, with eyes half-closed, was usual- 
ly inclined towards one shoulder, was 
now raised erect, and his eyes beamed 
with such intensity that she saw them 
sparkling in the darkness. 

“Vou will marry an honest man, who 
will be a father to Jeanne, and will 
lead you back to the path of goodness.” 
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“But I do not love him. Gracious 
Heaven! I do not love him!” 

“You will love him, my daughter. 
He loves you, and he is good in heart.” 

Heléne struggled, and her voice sank 
to a whisper as she heard the slight 
noise that Monsieur Rambaud made be- 
hind them. He was so patient and so 
strong in his hope, that for six months 
he had not once intruded his love on 
her. Disposed by nature to the most 
heroic self-sacrifice, he waited in serene 
confidence. The Abbé stirred, as though 
about to turn round. 

“Would you like me to tell him 
everything? He would stretch out his 
hand and save you. And you would 
fill him with joy beyond compare.” 

She checked him, utterly distracted. 
Her heart revolted. Both of these 
peaceful, affectionate men, whose judg- 
ment retained perfect equilibrium in 
presence of her feverish passion, were 
sources of terror to her. What world 
could they abide in to be able to set 
at naught that which caused her so 
much agony? The priest, however, 
waved his and with an all-compre- 
hensive gesture. 

“My daughter,” said he, “look on 
this lovely night, so supremely still in 
presence of your troubled spirit. Why 
do you refuse happiness?” 

All Paris was now illumined. The 
tiny dancing flames had speckled the 
sea of shadows from one end of the 
horizon to the other, and now, as in a 
summer night, millions of fixed stars 
seemed to be serenely gleaming there. 
Not a puff of air, not a quiver of the 
atmosphere stirred these lights, to all 
appearance suspended in space. Paris, 
now invisible, had fallen into the depths 


of an abyss as vast as a firmament. At 
times, at the base of the Trocadéro, a 
light—the lamp of a passing cab or 
omnibus—would dart across the gloom, 
sparkling like a shooting star; and here 
amidst the radiance of the gas-jets, 
from which streamed a yellow haze, a 
confused jumble of house-fronts and 
clustering trees—green like the trees 
in stage scenery—could be vaguely dis- 
cerned. To and fro, across the Pont 
des Invalides, gleaming lights flashed 
without ceasing; far below, across a 
band of denser gloom, appeared a mar- 
vellous train of comet-like coruscations, 
from whose lustrous tails fell a rain 
of gold. These were the reflections in 
the Seine’s black waters of the lamps 
on the bridge. From this point, how- 
ever, the unknown began. The long 
curve of the river was merely de- 
scribed by a double line of lights, which 
ever and anon were coupled to other 
transverse lines, so that the whole 
looked like some glittering ladder, 
thrown across Paris, with its ends on 
the verge of the heavens among the 
stars. 

To the left there was another trench 
excavated athwart the gloom; an un- 
broken chain of stars shone forth down 
the Champs-Elysées from the Arc-de- 
Triomphe to the Place de la Concorde, 
where a new cluster of Pleiades was 
flashing; next came the gloomy 
stretches of the Tuileries and the 
Louvre, the blocks of houses on the 
brink of the water, and the Hétel-de- 
Ville away at the extreme end — all 
these masses of darkness being parted 
here and there by bursts of light from 
some large square or other; and farther 
and farther away, amidst the endless 


———— 
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contusion of roofs, appeared scattered 
gleams, affording faint glimpses of the 
hollow of a street below, the corner 
of some boulevard, or the brilliantly 
illuminated meeting-place of several 
thoroughfares. On the opposite bank, 
en the right, the Esplanade alone could 
be discerned with any distinctness, its 
rectangle marked out in flame, like an 
Orion of a winter’s night bereft of his 
baldrick. The long streets of the 
Saint-Germain district seemed gloomy 
with their fringe of infrequent lamps; 
but the thickly populated quarters be- 
yond were speckled with a multitude 
of tiny flames, clustering like nebule. 
Away towards the outskirts, girdling 
the whole of the horizon, swarmed 
street-lamps and lighted windows, fill- 
ing these distant parts with a dust, as 
it were, of those myriads of suns, those 
planetary atoms which the naked eye 
cannot discover. The public edifices 
had vanished into the depths of the 
darkness, not a lamp marked out their 
spires and towers. At times you might 
have imagined you were gazing on some 
gigantic festival, some illuminated cy- 
clopean monument, with _ staircases, 
balusters, windows, pediments, and 
terraces—a veritable cosmos of stone, 
whose wondrous architecture was out- 
lined by the gleaming lights of a 
myriad lamps. But there was always a 
speedy return of the feeling that new 
constellations were springing into be- 


ing, and that the heavens were spread- 


ing both above and below. 


Héléne, in compliance with the all- 
embracing sweep of the priest’s hand, 
cast a lingering look over illumined 
Paris. Here too she knew not the 
names of those seeming stars. She 
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would have liked to ask what the blaze 
far below on the left betokened, for 
she saw it night after night. There 
were others also which roused her 
curiosity, and some of them she loved, 
whilst some inspired her with uneasi- 
ness or vexation. 


“Father,” said she, for the first time 
employing that appellation of affection 
and respect, “let me live as I am. The 
loveliness of the night has agitated me. 
You are wrong; you would not know 
how to console me, for you cannot 
understand my feelings.” 


The priest stretched out his arms, 
then slowly dropped them to his side 
resignedly. And after a pause he said 
in a whisper: 

“Doubtless that was bound to be the 
case. You call for succor and reject 
salvation. How many despairing con- 
fessions J have received! What tears 
I have been unable to prevent! Listen, 
my daughter, promise me one thing 
only; if ever life should become too 
heavy a burden for you, think that one 
honest man loves you and is waiting 
for you. To regain content you will 
only have to place your hand in his.” 

“T promise you,’ answered Héléne 
gravely. 

As she made the avowal a ripple of 
laughter burst through the room. 
Jeanne had just awoke, and her eyes 
were riveted on her doll pacing up 
and down the table. Monsieur Ram- 
baud, enthusiastic over the success of 
his tinkering, still kept his hands 
stretched out for fear lest any accident 
should happen. But the doll retained 
its stability, strutted about on its tiny 
feet, and turned its head, whilst at 
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every step repeating the same words 
after the fashion of a parrot. 

“Oh! it’s some trick or other!” 
murmured Jeanne, who was still half 
asleep. “What have you done to it— 
tell me? It was all smashed, and now 
it’s walking. Give it me a moment; 
let me see. Oh, you are a darling!” 

Meanwhile over the gleaming expanse 
of Paris a rosy cloud was ascending 
higher and higher. It might have been 
thought the fiery breath of a furnace. 
At first it was shadowy-pale in the 
darkness—a_ reflected glow scarcely 
seen. Then slowly. as the evening 
progressed, it assumed a ruddier hue; 
and, hanging in the air, motionless 
above the city, deriving its being from 
all the lights and noisy life which 
breathed from below, it seemed like 
one of those clouds, charged with flame 
and lighting, which crown the craters 
of volcanoes. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OPPRESSIVE PERFUMES 


Tue finger-glasses had been handed 
round the table, and the ladies were 
daintily wiping their hands. A momen- 
tary silence reigned, while Madame 
Deberle gazed on either side to see 
if every one had finished; then, with- 
out speaking, she rose, and amidst a 
noisy pushing back of chairs, her guests 
followed her example. An old gentle- 
man who had been seated at her right 
hand hastened to offer her his arm. 

“No, no,” she murmured, as she led 
him towards a doorway. “We will now 
have coffee in the little drawing-room.” 

The guests, in couples, followed her. 


Two ladies and two gentlemen, how- 
ever, lagged behind the others, con- 
tinuing their conversation, without 
thought of joining the procession. The 
drawing-room reached, all constraint 
vanished, and the joviality which had 
marked the dessert made its reappear- 
ance. The coffee was already served 
on a large lacquer tray on a table. 
Madame Deberle walked round like a 
hostess who is anxious to satisfy the 
various tastes of her guests. But it 
was Pauline who ran about the most, 
and more particularly waited on the 
gentlemen. There were a dozen per- 
sons present, about the regulation num- 
ber of people invited to the house 
every Wednesday, from December on- 
wards. Later in the evening, at ten 
o'clock, a great many others would 
make their appearance. 

“Monsieur de Guiraud, a cup of 
coffee,” exclaimed Pauline, as she halted 
in front of a diminutive, baldheaded 
man. “Ah, no, I remember, you don’t 
take, any. Well, then, a glass of 
Chartreuse?” 

But she became confused in discharg- 
ing her duties, and brought him a glass 
of cognac. Beaming with smiles, she 
made the round of the guests, perfectly 
self-possessed, and looking people 
straight in the face, while her long 
train dragged with easy grace behind 
her. She wore a magnificent gown of 
white Indian cashmere trimmed with 
swan’s down, and cut square at the 
bosom. When the gentlemen were all 
standing up, sipping their coffee, each 
with cup in hand and chin high in the 
air, she began to tackle a tall young 
fellow named Tissot, whom she con- 
sidered rather handsome, 


——— 
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Helene had not taken any coffee. She 
had seated herself apart, with a some- 
what wearied expression on her face. 
Her black velvet gown, unrelieved by 
any trimming, gave her an air of auster- 
ity. In this small drawing-room smok- 
ing was allowed, and several boxes of 
cigars were placed beside her on the 
pier-table. The doctor drew near; as 
he selected a cigar he asked her: “Is 
Jeanne well?” 


“Yes, indeed,’ she replied. ‘We 
walked to the Bois to-day, and she 
romped like a madcap. Oh, she must 
be sound asleep by now.” 

They were both chatting in friendly 
tones, with the smiling intimacy of 
people who see each other day after 
day, when Madame Deberle’s voice 
rose high and shrill: 


“Stop! stop! Madame Grandjean can 
tell you all about it. Didn’t I come 
back from Trouville on the 10th of 
September? It was raining, and the 
beach had become quite unbearable!” 

Three or four of the ladies were 
gathered round her while she rattled 
on about her holiday at the seaside. 
Héléne found it necessary to rise and 
join the group. 

“We spent a month at Dinard,” said 


Madame de Chermette. “Such a de- 
lightful place, and such charming 
society!” 


“Behind our chalet was a garden, and 


we had a terrace overlooking the sea,” ’. 


went on Madame Deberle. “As you 
know, I decided on taking my landau 
and coachman with me. It was very 
much handier when I wanted a drive. 
Then Madame Levasseur came to see 
11S 

“Yes, one Sunday,” interrupted that 
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lady. “We were at Cabourg. Your 
establishment was perfect, but a little 
too dear, I think.” 


“By the way,” broke in Madame 
Berthier, addressing Juliette, ‘didn’t 
Monsieur Malignon give you lessons in 
swimming?” 

Héléne noticed a shadow of vexation, 
of sudden annoyance, pass over Madame 
Deberle’s face. Several times already 
she had fancied that, on Malignon’s 
name being brought unexpectedly into 
the conversation, Madame Deberle sud- 
denly seemed perturbed. However, the 
young woman immediately regained her 
equanimity. 

“A fine swimmer, indeed!” she ex- 
claimed. “The idea of him ever giv- 
ing lessons to any one! For my part, 
I have a mortal fear of cold water— 
the very sight of people bathing curdles 
my blood.” 

She gave an eloquent shiver, with a 
shrug of her plump shoulders, as though 
she were a duck shaking water from 
her back. 

“Then it’s-a_ fabler” 
Madame de Guiraud. 

“Of course; and one, I presume, of 
his own invention. He detests me 
since he spent a month with us down 
there.” 

People were now beginning to pour 
in. The ladies, with clusters of flowers 
in their hair, and round, plump arms, 
entered smiling and nodding; while the 
men, each in evening dress and hat in 
hand, bowed and ventured on some 
commonplace remark. Madame De- 
berle, never ceasing her chatter for a 
moment, extended the tips of her 
fingers to the friends of the house, 
many of whom said nothing, but passed 


questioned 
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on with a bow. However, Made- 
moiselle Aurélie had just appeared on 
the scene, and at once went into rap- 
tures over Juliette’s dress, which was 
of dark-blue velvet, trimmed with faille 
silk. At this all the ladies standing 
round seemed to catch their first 
glimpse of the dress, and declared it 
was exquisite, truly exquisite. It 
came, they learned, from Worth’s, and 
they discussed it for five minutes, The 
guests who had drunk their coffee had 
placed their empty cups here and there 
on the tray and on the pier-tables; 
only one old gentleman had not yet 
finished, as between every mouthful 
he paused to converse with a lady. A 
warm perfume, the aroma of the coffee 
and the ladies’ dresses intermingled, 
permeated the apartment. 

“You know I have had nothing,” 
remonstrated young Monsieur Tissot 
with Pauline, who had been chatting 
with him about an artist to whose 
studio her father had escorted her with 
a view to examining the pictures. 


“What! have you had _ nothing? 
Surely I brought you a cup of coffee?” 
“No, mademoiselle, I assure you.” 

“But I insist on your having some- 
thing. See, here is some Chartreuse.” 

Madame Deberle had just directed a 
meaning nod towards her husband. The 
doctor, understanding her, thereupon 
opened the door of a large drawing- 
room, into which they all filed, while 
a servant removed the coffee-tray. 
There was almost a chill atmosphere 
in this spacious apartment, through 
which streamed the white light of six 
lamps and a chandelier with ten wax 
candles. There were already some 
ladies there, sitting in a semi-circle 


round the fireplace, but only two or 
three men were present, standing amidst 
the sea of outspread skirts. And 
through the open doorway of the 
smaller drawing-room rang the shrill 
voice of Pauline, who had lingered be- 
hind in company with young Tissot. 
“Now that I have poured it out, 
I’m determined you shall drink it. 
What would you have me do with it? 
Pierre has carried off the tray.” 


Then she entered the larger room, 
a vision in white, with her dress 
trimmed with swan’s-down. Her ruddy 
lips parted, displaying her teeth, as 
she smilingly announced: “Here comes 
Malignon, the exquisite!” 


Hand-shaking and bowing were now 
the order of the day. Monsieur De- 
berle had placed himself near the door. 
His wife, seated with some other ladies 
on an extremely low couch, rose every 
other second. When Malignon made 
his appearance, she affected to turn 
away her head. He was dressed to per- 
fection; his hair had been curled, and 
was parted behind, down to his very 
neck. On the threshold he had stuck 
an eye-glass in his right eye with a 
slight grimace, which, according to 
Pauline, was just the thing; and now 
he cast—a glance around the room. 
Having nonchalantly and silently shak- 
en hands with the doctor, he made his 
way towards Madame Deberle, in 
front of whom he respectfully bent his 
tall figure. 

“Oh, it’s you!” she exclaimed, in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by every- 
body. “It seems you go in for swim- 
ming now.” 

He did not guess her meaning, but 
nevertheless replied, by way of a joke: 
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“Certainly; I once saved a New- 
foundland dog from drowning.” 

The ladies thought this extremely 
funny, and even Madame Deberle 
seemed disarmed. 

“Well, Ill allow you to save New- 
foundlands,’ she answered, “but you 
know very well I did not bathe once 
at Trouville.” 

“Oh, you’re speaking of the lesson 
I gave you!” he exclaimed. “Didn’t I 
tell you one night in your dining-room 
how to move your feet and hands 
about?” 

All the ladies were convulsed with 
mirth—he was delightful! Juliette 
shrugged her shoulders; it was impos- 
sible to engage him in a serious talk. 
Then she rose to meet a lady whose first 
visit this was to her house, and who 
was a superb pianist. Héléne, seated 
near the fire, her lovely face unruffled 
by any emotion, looked on and listened. 
Malignon, especially, seemed to interest 
her. She saw him execute a strategical 
movement which brought him to 
Madame Deberle’s side, and she could 
hear the conversation that ensued be- 
hind her chair. 
a change in the tones, and she leaned 
back to gather the drift of what was 
being said. 

“Why didn’t you come yesterday?” 
asked Malignon. “I waited for you 
till six o’clock.” 

“Nonsense; you are mad,” 
mured Juliette. 

_ Thereupon Malignon loudly lisped: 
“Oh! you don’t believe the story about 
my Newfoundland! Yet I received a 
medal for it, and I’ll show it to you.” 

Then he added, in a whisper: “You 
gave me your promise—remember.” 

A family group now entered the 


mur- 


Of a sudden there was - 
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drawing-room, and Juliette broke into 
complimentary greetings, while Malig- 
non reappeared amongst the ladies, glass 
in eye. Héléne had become quite pale 
since overhearing those hastily spoken 
words. It was as though a thunder- 
bolt, or something equally unforeseen 
and horrible, had fallen on her. How 
could thoughts of treachery enter into 
the mind of that woman whose life was 
so happy, whose face betrayed no signs 
of sorrow, whose cheeks had the fresh- 
ness of the rose? She had always 
known her to be devoid of brains, dis- 
playing an amiable egotism which 
seemed a guarantee that she would 
never commit a foolish action. And 
over such a fellow as Malignon, too! 
The scenes in the garden of an after- 
noon flashed back on her memory — 
she recalled Juliette smiling lovingly as 
the doctor kissed her hair. Their love 
for one another had seemed real 
enough. -An inexplicable feeling of in- 
dignation with Juliette now pervaded 
Héeléne, as though some wrong had 
been done herself. She felt humiliated 
for Henri’s sake; she was consumed 
with jealous rage; and her perturbed 
feelings were so plainly mirrored in her 
face Mademoiselle Aurélie asked her: 
“What is the matter with you? Do 
you feel ill?” 


The old lady had sunk into a seat 
beside her immediately she had _ ob- 
served her to be alone. She had con- 


’ ceived a lively friendship for Héléne, 


and was charmed with the kindly man- 
ner in which so sedate and lovely a 
woman would listen for hours to her 
tittle-tattle. 

But Héléne made no reply. A wild 
desire sprang up within her to gaze on 
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Henri, to know what he was doing, and 
what was the expression on his face. 
She sat up, and glancing round the 
drawing-room, at last perceived him. 
He stood talking with a stout, pale 
man, and looked completely at his ease, 
his face wearing its customary refined 
smile. She scanned him for a moment, 
full of a pity which belittled him some- 
what, though all the while she loved 
him the more with an affection into 
which entered some vague idea of 
watching him. Her feelings, still in a 
whirl of confusion, inspired her with 
the thought that she ought to bring him 
back the happiness he had lost. 


“Well, well!” muttered Made- 
moiselle Aurélie; “it will be pleasant 
if Madame de Guiraud’s sister favors 
us with a song. It will be the tenth 
time I have heard her sing the ‘Turtle- 
Doves.’ That is her stock song this 
winter. You know that she is separ- 
ated from her husband. Do you see 
that dark gentleman down there, near 
the door? They are most intimate to- 
gether, I believe. Juliette is compelled 
to have him here, for otherwise she 
wouldn’t come!” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Héléne. 


Madame Deberle was bustling about 
from one group to another, requesting 
silence for a song from Madame de 
Guiraud’s sister. The drawing-room 
was now crowded, some thirty ladies 
being seated in the centre whispering 
and laughing together; two, however, 
had remained standing, and were talk- 
ing loudly and shrugging their should- 
ers in a pretty way, while five or six 
men sat quite at home amongst the 
fair ones, almost buried beneath the 
folds of their skirts and trains, A low 
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“Hush!” ran round the room, the voices 
died away, and a stolid look of annoy- 
ance crept into every face. Only the 
fans could be heard rustling through 
the heated atmosphere. 


Madame de Guiraud’s sister sang, 
but Héléne never listened. Her eyes 
were now riveted on Malignon, who 
feigned an intense love of music, and 
appeared to be enraptured with the 
“Turtle Doves.” Was it possible? 
Could Juliette have turned a willing ear 
to the amorous chatter of the young 
fopP It was at Trouville, no doubt, 
that some dangerous game had been 
played. Malignon now sat in front of 
Juliette, marking the time of the music 
by swaying to and fro with the air of 
one who is enraptured. Madame De- 
berle’s face beamed in admiring com- 
placency, while the doctor, good-natured 
and patient, silently awaited the last 
notes of the song in order to renew his 
talk with the stout, pale man. 

There was a murmur of applause as 
the singer’s voice died away, and two 
or three exclaimed in tones of trans- 


port: “Delightful! magnificent!” 
Malignon, however, stretching his 
arms over the ladies’ head-dresses, 


noiselessly clasped his gloved hands, 
and repeated “Brava! brava!” in a 
voice that rose high above the others. 

The enthusiasm promptly came to an 
end, every face relaxed and smiled, and 
a few of the ladies rose, while, with the 
feeling of general relief, the buzz of 
conversation began again, The atmos- 
phere was growing much warmer, and 
the waving fans wafted an odor of musk 
from the ladies’ dresses. At times, 
amidst the universal chatter, a peal of 
pearly laughter would ring out, or some 
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word spoken in a loud tone would cause 
many to turn round. Thrice already 
had Juliette swept into the smaller 
drawing-room to request some gentle- 
man who had escaped thither not to 
desert the ladies in so rude a fashion. 
They returned at her request, but ten 
minutes afterwards had again vanished. 


“Tt’s intolerable,’ she muttered, with 
an air of vexation “not one of them 
will stay here.” 


In the meantime Mademoiselle Auré- 
lie was running over the ladies’ names 
for Héléne’s benefit, as this was only 
the latter’s second evening visit to the 
doctor’s house. The most substantial 
people of Passy, some of them rolling 
in richés, were present. And the old 
maid leaned towards Héléne and whis- 
pered in her ear: “Yes, it seems it’s 
all arranged. Madame de Chermette 
is going to marry her daughter to that 
tall fair fellow with whom she has 
flirted for the last eighteen months. 
Well, never mind, that will be one 
mother-in-law who'll be fond of her 
son-in-law.” 

She stopped short, and then burst 
out in a tone of intense surprise: ‘Good 
gracious! there’s Madame Levasseur’s 
husband speaking to that man. I 
thought Juliette had sworn never to 
have them here together.” 

Héléne’s glances slowly travelled 
round the room. Even amongst such 
seemingly estimable and honest people 
as these could there be women of 
irregular conduct? With her provincial 
austerity she was astounded at the 
manner in which wrongdoing was winked 
at in Paris. She rallied at herself for 
her own painful repugnance when 
Juliette had shaken hands with her. 
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Madame Deberle had now seemingly 
become reconciled with Malignon; she 
had curled up her little plump figure 
in an easy-chair, where she sat listening 
gleefully to his jests. Monsieur De- 
berle happened to pass them. 


“You're surely not quarrelling to- 
night?” asked he. 


“No,” replied Juliette, with a burst 
of merriment. 


“He’s talking too much silly non- 
sense. If you had heard all the non- 
sense he’s been saying!” 


There now came some more singing, 
but silence was obtained with greater 
difficulty. The aria selected was a 
duet from La Favorita, sung by young 
Monsieur Tissot and a lady of ripened 
charms, whose hair was dressed in 
childish style. Pauline, standing at one 
of the doors, amidst a crowd of black 
coats, gazed at the male singer with a 
look of undisguised admiration, as 
though she were examining a work of 
art. 

“What a handsome fellow!” escaped 
from her lips, just as the accompani- 
ment subsided into a softer key, and 
so loud was her voice that the whole 
drawing-room heard the remark. 

As the evening progressed the guests’ 
faces began to show signs of weariness. 
Ladies who had occupied the same seat 
for hours looked bored, though they 
knew it not—they were even delighted 
at being able to get bored here. In 
the intervals between the songs, which 
were only half listened to, the murmur 
of conversation again resounded, and 
it seemed as though the deep notes of 
the piano were still echoing. Monsieur 
Letellier related how he had gone to 
Lyons for the purpose of inspecting 
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some silk he had ordered, and how he 
had been greatly impressed by the fact 
that the Sadne did not mingle its waters 
with those of the Rhone. Monsieur 
de Guiraud, who was magistrate, gave 
vent to some sententious observations 
on the need of stemmirg the vice of 
Paris. There was a circle round a 
gentleman who was acquainted with a 
Chinaman, and was giving some parti- 
culars of his friend. In a corner two 
ladies were exchanging confidences about 
the failings of their servants; whilst 
literature was being discussed by those 
among whom Malignon sat enthroned. 
Madame Tissot declared Balzac to be 
unreadable, and Malginon did not deny 
it, but remarked that here and there at 
intervals far and few, some very fine 
passages occurred in Balzac. 

“A little silence, please!” all at once 
exclaimed Pauline; “she’s just going 
to play.” 

The lady whose talent as a musi- 
cian had been so much spoken of had 
just sat down to the piano. In ac- 
cordance with the rules of politeness, 
every head was turned towards her. 
But in the general stillness which ensued 
the deep voices of the men convers- 
ing in the small drawing-room could 
be heard. Madame Deberle was in 
despair. 

“They are a nuisance!” she mut- 
tered. “Let them stay there, if they 
don’t want to come in; but at least 
they ought to hold their tongues!” 

She gave the requisite orders to 
Pauline, who, intensely delighted, ran 
into the adjacent apartment to carry 
out her instructions. 

“You must know, gentlemen, that a 
lady is going to play,” she said, with the 
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quiet boldness of a maiden in queenly 
garb. ‘You are requested to keep si- 
lence.” 

She spoke in a very loud key, her 
voice being naturally shrill. And, as 
she lingered with the men, laughing and 
quizzing, the noise grew more pro- 
nounced than ever. There was a dis- 
cussion going on among the males, and 
she supplied additional matter. for 
argument. In the larger drawing-room 
Madame Deberle was in agony. The 
guests, moreover, had been sated with 
music, and no enthusiasm was dis- 
played; so the pianist resumed her 
seat, biting her lips, notwithstanding 
the laudatory compliments which the 
lady of the house deemed it her duty 
to lavish on her. 

Héléne was pained. Henri scarcely 
seemed to see her; he had made no 
attempt to approach her, and only at 
intervals smiled at her from afar. At 
the earlier part of the evening she had 
felt relieved by his prudent reserve; 
but since she had learnt the secret of 
the two others she wished for some- 
thing—she know not what—some dis- 
play of affection, or at least interest, 
on his part. Her breast was stirred 
with confused yearnings, and every im- 
aginable evil thought. Did he no longer 
care for her, that he remained so in- 
different to her presence? Oh! if she 
could have told him everything! If 
she could appraise him of the unworthi- 
ness of the woman who bore his name! 
Then, while some short, merry catches 
resounded from the piano, she sank 
into a dreamy state. She imagined 
that Henri had driven Juliette from 
his home, and she was living with him 
as his wife in some far-awav foreign 
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land, the language of which they knew 
not. 

All at once a voice startled her. 

“Won’t you take anything?” asked 
Pauline. 

The drawing-room had emptied, and 
the guests were passing into the dining- 
room to drink some tea. Héléne rose 
with difficulty. She was dazed; she 
thought she had dreamt it all—the 
words she had heard, Juliette’s secret 
intrigue, and its consequences. If it 
had all been true, Henri would surely 
have been at her side and ere this both 
would have quitted the house. 

“Will you take a cup of tea?” 

She smiled and thanked Madame De- 
berle, who had kept a place for her 
at the table. Plates loaded with pastry 
and sweetmeats covered the cloth, 
while on glass stands arose two lofty 
cakes, flanking a large brioche. ‘The 
space was limited, and the cups of tea 
were crowded together, narrow grey 
napkins with long fringes lying be- 
tween each two. The ladies only were 
seated. They held biscuits and pre- 
served fruits with the tips of their 
ungloved fingers, and passed each other 
the cream-jugs and poured out the 
cream with dainty gestures. Three or 
four, however, had sacrificed them- 
selves to attend on the men, who were 
standing against the walls, and, while 
drinking, taking all conceivable pre- 
cautions to ward off any push which 
might be unwittingly dealt them. A 
few others lingered in the two drawing- 
rooms, waiting for the cakes to come 
to them. This was the hour of Pauline’s 
supreme delight. There was a shrill 
clamor of noisy tongues, peals of laugh- 
ter mingled with the ringing clatter of 
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silver plate, and the perfume of musk 
grew more powerful as it blended with 
the all-prevading fragrance of the tea. 

“Kindly pass me some cake,” said 
Mademoiselle Aurélie to Héléne, close 
to whom she happened to find herself. 
“These sweatmeats are frauds!” 

She had, however, already emptied 
two plates of them. And she continued, 
with her mouth full: 

“Oh! some of the people are begin- 
ning to go now. We shall be a little 
more comfortable.” 

In truth, several ladies were now leav- 
ing, after shaking hands with Madame 
Deberle. Many of the gentlemen had 
already wisely vanished, and the room 
was becoming less crowded. Now came 
the opportunity for the remaining 
gentlemen to sit down at table in their 
turn. Mademoiselle Aurélie, however, 
did not quit her place, though she would 
much have liked to secure a glass of 
punch. 

“T will get you one,” said Héléne, 
starting to her feet. 

“No, no, thank you. You must not 
inconvenience yourself so much.” 

For a short time Héléne had been 
watching Malignon. He had just 
shaken hands with the doctor, and was 
now bidding farewell to Juliette at the 
doorway. She had a lustrous face and 
sparkling eyes, and by her complacent 
smile it might have been imagined that 
she was receiving some commonplace 
compliments on the evening’s success. 
While Pierre was pouring out the punch 
at a side-board near the door, Héléne 
stepped forward in such wise as to be 
hidden from view by the curtain, which 
had been drawn back. She listened. 

“T beseech you,” Malignon was say- 
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ing, ‘come the day after to-morrow. 
I shall wait for you till three o’clock.” 

“Why cannot you talk seriously,” 
replied Madame Deberle, with a laugh. 
“What foolish things you say!” 

But with greater determination he 
repeated: “I shall wait for you—the 
day after to-morrow.” 

Then she hurriedly gave a whispered 
reply: 

“Very well—the 
morrow.” 

Malignon bowed and made his exit. 
Madame de Chermette followed in com- 
pany with Madame Tissot. Juliette, 
in the best of spirits, walked with them 
into the hall, and said to the former of 
these ladies with her most amiable look: 

“JT shall call on you the day after to- 
morrow. I have a lot of calls to make 
that day.” 

Héléne stood riveted to the floor, 
her face quite white. Pierre, in the 
meanwhile had poured out the punch, 
and now handed the glass to her. She 
grasped it mechanically and carried it 
to Mademoiselle Aurélie, who was 
making an inroad on the preserved 
fruits. 

“Oh, you are far too kind!” ex- 
claimed the old maid. “I should have 
made a sign to Pierre. I’m sure it’s 
a shame not offering the punch to ladies. 
Why, when people are my age—” 

She got no further, however, for 
she observed the ghastliness of Héléne’s 
face. ‘You surely are in pain! You 
must take a drop of punch!” 

“Thank you, it’s nothing. The heat 
is so oppressive—” 

She staggered, and turned aside into 
the deserted drawing-room, where she 
dropped into an easy-chair. The lamps 


day after to- 
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were shedding a reddish glare; and the 
wax candles in the chandelier, burnt 
to their sockets, threatened imminent 
destruction to the crystal sconces. 
From the dining-room were wafted the 
farewells of the departing guests. 
Héléne herself had lost all thoughts 
of going; she longed to linger where 
she was, plunged in thought. So it 
was no dream after all; Juliette would 
visit that man the day after to-morrow 
—she knew the day. Then the thought 
struck her that she ought to speak to 
Juliette and warn her against sin. But 
this kindly thought chilled her to the 
heart, and she drove it from her mind 
as though it were out of place, and deep 
in meditation gazed at the grate, where 
a smouldering log was crackling. The 
air was still heavy and oppressive with 
the perfumes from the ladies’ hair. 

“What! you are here!” exclaimed 
Juliette as she entered. “Well, you are 
kind not to run away all at once. At 
last we can breathe!” 

Héléne was surprised, and made a 
movement as though about to rise; 
but Juliette went on: ‘Wait, wait 
you are in no hurry. Henri get me my 
smelling-salts.”’ 

Three or four persons, intimate 
friends, had lingered behind the others. 
They sat before the dying fire and 
chatted with delightful freedom, while 
the vast room wearily sank into a doze. 
The doors were open, and they saw 
the smaller drawing-room empty, the 
dining-room deserted, the whole suite 
of rooms still lit up and plunged in 
unbroken silence. Henri displayed a 
tender gallantry towards his wife; he 
had run up to their bedroom for her 
smelling-salts, which she inhaled with 
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closed eyes, whilst he asked her if she 
had not fatigued herself too much, 
Yes, she felt somewhat tired; but she 
was delighted—everything had gone off 
so well. Next she told them that on 
her reception nights she could not 
sleep, but tossed about till six o’clock 
in the morning. Henri’s face broke 
into a smile, and some quizzing fol- 
lowed. Héléne looked at them, and 
quivered amidst the benumbing drow- 
siness which little by little seemed to 
fall upon the whole house. 


However, only two guests now re- 
mained. Pierre had gone in search of 
a cab. Heéléne remained the last. 
One o’clock struck. Henri, no longer 
standing on ceremony rose on tiptoe 
and blew out two candles in the chan- 
delier which were dangerously heating 
their crystal sconces. As the lights 
died out one by one, it seemed like 
a bedroom scene, the gloom of an 
alcove spreading over all. 

“T am keeping you up!” exclaimed 
Héléne, as she suddenly rose to her 
feet. “You must turn me out.” 


A flush of red dyed her face; her 
blood, racing through her veins, 
seemed to stifle her. They walked 
with her into the hall, but the air 
there was chilly, and the doctor was 
somewhat alarmed for his wife in her 
low dress. 

“Go back; you will do yourself 
harm. You are too warm.” 

“Very well; good-bye,” said Juliette, 
embracing Héléne, as was her wont in 
her most endearing moments. ‘Come 
and see me oftener.” 

Henri had taken Heéléne’s fur coat 
in his hand, and held it outstretched to 
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assist her in putting it on. When she 
had slipped her arms into the sleeves, 
he turned up the collar with a smile, 
while they stood in front of an im- 
mense mirror which covered one side 
of the hall. They were alone and 
saw one another in the mirror’s depths. 
For three months, on meeting and 
parting they had simply shaken hands 
in a friendly greeting; they would fain 
that their love had died. But now 
Héléne was overcome, and sank back 
into his arms. The smile vanished 
from his face, which became impas- 
sioned, and, still clasping her, he kissed 
her on the neck. And she, raising her 
head, returned the kiss. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MOTHER FETU 


THaT night Héléne was unable to 
sleep. She turned from side to side in 
feverish unrest, and whenever a drowsy 
stupor fell on her senses, the old sor- 
rows would start into new life within 
her breast. As she dozed and the 
nightmare increased, one fixed thought 
tortured her—she was eager to know 
where Juliette and Malignon would 
meet. This knowledge, she imagined, 
would be a source of relief to her. 
Where, where could it be? Despite 
herself, her brain throbbed with the 
thought, and she forgot everything 


- save her craving to unravel this mys- 


tery, which thrilled he with secret long- 
ings. 

When day dawned and she began to 
dress, she caught herself saying loudly: 
“Tt will be to-morrow!” 

With one stocking on, and hands 
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falling helpless to her side she lapsed 
for a while into a fresh dreamy fit. 
Where, where was it that they had 
agreed to meet? 

“Good-day, mother, 
then exclaimed Jeanne 
awakened in her turn, 

As her strength was now returning 
to her, she had gone back to sleep in 
her cot in the closet. With bare feet 
and in her nightdress she came to 
throw herself on Heéléne’s neck, as 
was her every-day custom; then back 
again she rushed, to curl herself up 
in her warm bed for a little while 
longer. This jumping in and out 
amused her, and a ripple of laughter 
stole from under her clothes. Once 
more she bounded into the bedroom, 
saying: “Good-morning, mammy dear!” 

And again she ran off, screaming 
with laughter. Then she threw the 
sheet over her head, and her cry came, 
hoarse and muffled, from beneath it: 
“T’m not there! I’m not there!” 

But Héléne was in no mood for play, 
as on other mornings; and Jeanne, 
dispirited, fell asleep again. The day 
was still young. About eight o’clock 
Rosalie made her appearance to re- 
count the morning’s chapter of acci- 
dents. Oh! the streets were awful 
outside; in going for the milk her 
shoes had almost come off in the 
muddy slush. All the ice was thaw- 
ing; and it was quite mild too, almost 
oppressive. Oh! by the way, she had 
almost forgotten! an old woman had 
come to see madame the night before. 

“Why!” she said, as there came a 
pull at the bell, “I expect that’s she!” 

It was Mother Fétu, but Mother 
Fétu transformed, magnificent in a 


just 
had 


darling!” 
who 
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clean white cap, a new gown, and tar-- 
tan shawl wrapped round her shoulders. 
Her voice, however, still retained its 
plaintive tone of entreaty. 

“Dear lady, it’s only I who have 
taken the liberty of calling to ask you 
about something!” 

Héléne gazed at her, somewhat sur- 
prised by her display of finery. 

“Are you better, Mother Fétu?” 

“Oh yes, yes; I feel better, if I 
may venture to say so. You see I al- 
ways have something queer in my in- 
side; it knocks me about dreadfully, 
but still I’m better. Another thing, 
too; I’ve had a stroke of luck; it was 
a surprise, you see, because luck hasn’t 
often come in my way. But a gentle- 
man has made me his housekeeper— 
and oh! it’s such a story!” 

Her words came slowly, and her 
small keen eyes glittered in her face, 
furrowed by a thousand wrinkles. She 
seemed to be waiting for Héléne to 
question her; but the young woman 
sat close to the fire which Rosalie had 
just lit, and paid scant attention to 
her, engrossed as she was in her own 
thoughts, with a look of pain on her 
features. 

“What do you want to ask me?” 
she at last said to Mother Feétu. 

The old lady made no immediate 
reply. She was scrutinizing the room, 
with its rosewood furniture and blue 
velvet hangings. Then, with the 
humble and fawning air of a pauper, 
she muttered: “Pardon me, madame, 
but everything is so beautiful here. 
My gentleman has a room like this, 
but it’s all in pink. Oh! it’s such a 
story! Just picture to yourself a 
young man of good position who has 
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taken rooms in our house. Of course, 
it isn’t much of a place, but still our 
first and second floors are very nice. 
Then, it’s so quiet, too! There’s no 
traffic; you could imagine yourself in 
the country. The workmen have been 
in the house for a whole fortnight; 
they have made such a jewel of his 
room!” 

She here paused, observing that 
Héléne’s attention was being aroused. 

“Tt’s for his work,” she contin- 
ued in a drawling voice; “he says it’s 
for his work. We have no door- 
keeper, you know, and that pleases 


him. Oh! my gentleman doesn’t like 
doorkeepers, and he is quite right, 
too!” 


Once more she came to a halt, as 
though an idea had suddenly occurred 
to her. 

“Why, wait a minute; you must 
know him—of course you must. He 
visits one of your lady friends!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Héléne, with color- 
less face. 

“Ves, to be sure; the lady who lives 
close by—the one who used to go with 
you to church, She came the other 
day.” 

Mother Fétu’s eyes contracted, and 
from under the lids she took note of 
her  benefactress’s emotion. But 
Héléne strove to question her ‘in a 
tone that would not betray her agita- 
tion. 

“Did she go up?” 


“No, she altered her mind; perhaps — 


she had forgotten something. But I 
was at the door. She asked for Mon- 
sieur Vincent, and then got back into 
her cab again, calling to the driver to 
return home, as it was too late. Oh! 
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she’s such a nice, lively, and respect- 
able lady. The gracious God doesn’t 
send many such into the world. Why, 
with the exception of yourself, she’s 
the best—well, well, may Heaven bless 
you all!” 


In this way Mother Fétu rambled 
on with the pious glibness of a devotee 
who is perpetually telling her beads. 
But the twitching of the myriad 
wrinkles of her face showed that her 
mind was still working, and soon she 
beamed with intense satisfaction. 


“Ah!” she all at once resumed in in- 
consequent fashion, “how I should like 
to have a pair of good shoes! My 
gentleman has been so very kind, I 
can’t ask him for anything more. You 
see I’m dressed; still I must get a pair 
of good shoes. Look at those I have; 
they are all holes; and when the 
weather’s muddy, as it is to-day, one’s 
apt to get very ill. Yes, I was down 
with colic yesterday; I was writhing all 
the afternoon, but if I had a pair of 
good shoes—” 

“ll bring you a pair, Mother Fétu,” 
said Héléne, waving her towards the 
door. 

Then, as the old woman retired back- 
wards, with profuse curtseying and 
thanks, she asked her: “At what hour 
are you alone?” 

“My gentleman is never there after 
six o’clock,”’ she answered. “But don’t 
give yourself the trouble; T’ll come my- 
self, and get them from your door- 
keeper. But you can do as you please. 
You are an angel from heaven. God 
on high will requite you for all your 
kindness!” 


When she had reached the landing 
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she could still be heard giving vent to 
her feelings. Héléne sat a long time 
plunged in the stupor which the infor- 
mation, supplied by this woman with 
such fortuitous seasonableness, had 
brought upon her. She now knew the 
place of assignation. It was a room, 
with pink decorations, in that old tum- 
ble-down house! She once more pic- 
tured to herself the staircase oozing 
with damp, the yellow doors on each 
landing, grimy with the touch of greasy 
hands, and all the wretchedness which 
had stirred her heart to pity when she 
had gone during the previous winter 
to visit Mother Fétu; and she also 
strove to conjure up a vision of that 
pink chamber in the midst of such re- 
pulsive, poverty-stricken surroundings. 
However, whilst she was still absorbed 
in her reverie, two tiny warm hands 
were placed over her eyes, which lack 
of sleep had reddened, and a laughing 
voice inquired: “Who is it? who is it?” 

It was Jeanne, who had slipped into 
her clothes without assistance. Mother 
Fétu’s voice had awakened her; and 
perceiving that the closet-door had been 
shut, she had made her toilet with the 
utmost speed in order to give her 
mother a surprise. 

“Who is it? who is it?” she again in- 
quired, convulsed more and more with 
laughter. 

She turned to Rosalie, who entered 
at the moment with the breakfast. 

“You know; don’t you speak. No- 
body is asking you any question.” 

“Be quiet, you little madcap!” ex- 
claimed Héléne. “I suppose it’s you!” 

The child slipped on to her mother’s 
lap, and there, leaning back and swing- 
ing to and fro, delighted with the 


amusement she had devised, she re- 
sumed: 

“Well, it might have been another 
little girl! Eh? Perhaps some little girl 
who had brought you a letter of invita- 
tion to dine with her mamma. And she 
might have covered your eyes, too!” 

“Don’t be silly,” exclaimed Héléne, 
as she set her on the floor. ‘What are 
you talking about? Rosalie, let us have 
breakfast.” : 


The maid’s eyes, however, were 
riveted on the child, and she com- 
mented upon her little mistress being so 
oddly dressed. To tell the truth, so 
great had been Jeanne’s haste that she 
had not put on her shoes. She had 
drawn on a short flannel petticoat which 
allowed a glimpse of her chemise, and 
had left her morning jacket open, so 
that you could see her delicate, unde- 
veloped bosom. With her hair stream- 
ing behind her, stamping about in her 
stockings, which were all awry, she 
looked charming, all in white like some 
child of fairyland. 


She cast down her eyes to see her- 
self, and immediately burst into laugh- 
ter; 

“Look, mamma, I look nice, don’t I? 
Won’t you let me be as I am? It is 
nice!” 

Repressing a gesture of impatience, 
Héléne, as was her wont every morning, 
inquired: “Are you washed?” 

“Oh, mamma!” pleaded the child, her 
joy suddenly dashed. “Oh, mamma! 
it’s raining; it’s too nasty!” 

“Then, youll have no_ breakfast. 
Wash her, Rosalie.” 

She usually took this office upon her- 
self, but that morning she felt alto- 
gether out of sorts, and drew nearer to 
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the fire, shivering, although the weather 
was so balmy. Having spread a napkin 
and placed two white china bowls on a 
small round table, Rosalie had brought 
the latter close to the fireplace. The 
coffee and milk steamed before the fire 
in a silver pot, which had been a pre- 
sent from Monsieur Rambaud. At this 
early hour the disorderly, drowsy room 
seemed delightfully homelike. 


“Mamma, mamma!” screamed 
Jeanne from the depths of the closet, 
“she’s rubbing me too hard. It’s tak- 
ing my skin off. Oh dear! how aw- 
fully cold!” 

Héléne, with eyes fixed on the coffee- 
pot, remained engrossed in thought. 
She desired to know everything, so she 
would go. The thought of that myster- 
ious place of assignation in so squalid 
a nook of Paris was an ever-present 
pain and vexation. She judged such 
taste hateful, but in it she identified 
Malignon’s leaning towards romance. 

“Mademoiselle,” declared Rosalie, “if 
you don’t let me finish with you, I shall 
call madame.” 

“Stop, stop; you are poking the soap 
into my eyes,” answered Jeanne, whose 
voice was hoarse with sobs. “Leave me 
alone; I’ve had enough of it. The ears 
can wait till to-morrow.” 

But the splashing of water went on, 
and the squeezing ot the sponge into 
the basin could be heard. There was a 
clamor and a struggle, the child was 
sobbing; but almost immediately after- 
‘ward she made her appearance, shout- 
ing gaily: “It’s over now; it’s over 
now!” 

Her hair was still glistening with wet, 
and she shook herself, her face glowing 
with the rubbing it had received and ex- 
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haling a fresh and pleasant odor. In 
her struggle to get free her jacket had 
slipped from her shoulders, her petti- 
coat had become loosened, and her 
stockings had tumbled down, display- 
ing her bare legs. According to Ro- 
salie, she looked like an infant Jesus. 
Jeanne, however, felt very proud that 
she was clean; she had no wish to be 
dressed again. 


“Look at me, mamma; look at my 
hands, and my neck, and my ears. Oh! 
you must let me warm myself; I am 
so comfortable. You don’t say any- 
thing; surely I’ve deserved my break- 
fast to-day.” 


She had curled herself up before the 
fire in her own little easy-chair. Then 
Rosalie poured out the coffee and milk. 
Jeanne took her bowl on her lap, and 
gravely soaked her toast in its contents 
with all the airs of a grown-up person. 
Héléne had always forbidden her to eat 
in this way, but that morning she re- 
mained plunged in thought. She did 
not touch her own bread, and was sa- 
tisfied with drinking her coffee. Then 
Jeanne, after swallowing her last mor- 
sel, was stung with remorse. Her heart 
filled, she put aside her bowl, and gaz- 
ing on her mother’s pale face, threw 
herself on her neck: “Mamma, are you 
ill now? I haven’t vexed you, have I? 
—say.” 

“No, no, my darling, quite the con- 
trary; you’re very good,’ murmured 
Héléne as she embraced her. “I’m only 
a little wearied; I haven’t slept well. 
Go on playing: don’t be uneasy.” 

The thought occurred to her that the 
day would prove a terribly long one. 
What could she do whilst waiting for 
the night? For some time past she had 
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abandoned her needlework: sewing had 
become a terrible weariness. For hours 
sne lingered in her seat with idle hands, 
almost suffocating in her room, and 
craving to go out into the open air for 
breath, yet never stirring. It was this 
room which made her ill; she hated it, 
in angry exasperation over the two 
years which she had spent within its 
walls; its blue velvet and the vast pan- 
orama of the mighty city disgusted her, 
and her thoughts dwelt on a lodging in 
some busy street, the uproar of which 
would have deafened her. Good heav- 
ens! how long were the hours! She 
took up a book, but the fixed idea that 
engrossed her mind continually conjured 
up the same visions between her eyes 
and the page of print. 

In the meantime Rosalie had been 
busy setting the room in order; Jeanne’s 
hair also had been brushed, and she was 
dressed. While her mother sat at the 
window, striving to read, the child, 
who was in one of her moods of ob- 
streperous gaiety, began playing a grand 
game. She was all alone; but this gave 
her no discomfort; she herself repre- 
sented three or four persons in turn 
with comical earnestness and gravity. 
At first she played the lady going on a 
visit. She vanished into the dining- 
room, and returned bowing and smiling, 
her head nodding this way and that in 
the most coquettish style. 

“Good-day, madame! How are you, 
madame? How long it is since I’ve 
seen you! A marvellously long time, 
to be sure! Dear me, I’ve been so ill 
madame! Yes; I’ve had the cholera; 
it’s very disagreeable. Oh! it doesn’t 
show; no, no, it makes you look 
younger, on my word of honor. And 
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three since last summer!” 


So she rattled on, never ceasing her 
curtseying to the round table, which 
doubtless represented the lady she was 
visiting. Next she ventured to bring 
the chairs closer together, and for an 
hour carried on a general conversation, 
her talk abounding in extraordinary 
phrases. 


“Don’t be silly,” said her mother at 
intervals, when the chatter put her out 
of patience. 

“But, mamma, I’m paying my friend 
a visit. She’s speaking to me, and I 
must answer her. At tea nobody ought 
to put the cakes in their pockets, ought 
they?” 

Then she turned and began again: 

“Good-bye, madame; your tea was 
delicious. Remember me most kindly 
to your husband.” 

The next moment came something 
else. She was going out shopping in 
her carriage, and got astride of a chair 
like a boy. 

“Jean, not so quick; I’m afraid. 
Stop! stop! here is the milliner’s! 
Mademoiselle, how much is this bon- 
net? Three hundred francs; that isn’t 
dear. But it isn’t pretty. I should like 
it with a bird on it—a bird big like 
that! Come, Jean, drive me to the gro- 
cer’s. Have you some honey? Yes, 
madame, here is some. Oh, how nice it 
is! But I don’t want any of it; give 
me two sous’worth of sugar. Oh! 
Jean, look, take care! There! we have 
had a spill! Mr. Policeman, it was the 
cart which drove against us. You’te 
not hurt, madame, are you? No, sir, 
not in the least. Jean, Jean! home 
now. Gee-up! gee-up, Wait a minute; 
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I must order some chemises. Three 
dozen chemises for madame. I want 
some boots too and some stays. Gee- 


up! gee-up! Good gracious, we shall 
never get back again.” 

Then she fanned herself, enacting the 
part of the lady who has zveturned home 
and is finding fault with her servants. 
She never remained quiet for a mo- 
ment; she was in a feverish ecstasy, 
full of all sorts of whimsical ideas; all 
the life she knew surged up in her little 
brain and escaped from it in fragments. 
Morning and afternoon she thus moved 
about, dancing and chattering; and 
when she grew tired, a footstool or 
parasol discovered in a corner, or some 
shred of stuff lying on the floor, would 
suffice to launch her into a new game in 
which her effervescing imagination 
found fresh outlet. Persons, places, 
and incidents were all of her own crea- 
tion, and she amused herself as much 
as though twelve children of her own 
age had been beside her. 


But evening came at last. Six o’clock 
was about to strike. And Héléne, rous- 
ing herself from the troubled stupor in 
which she had spent the afternoon, hur- 
riedly threw a shawl over her shoulders. 

“Are you going out, mamma?” asked 
Jeanne in her surprise. 

“Ves, my darling, just for a walk 
close by. I won’t be long; be good.” 

Outside it was still thawing. The 
footways were covered with mud. In 
the Rue de Passy, Héléne entered a 
boot shop, to which she had taken 
Mother Fétu on a previous occasion. 
Then she returned along the Rue Ray- 
nouard. The sky was grey, and from 
the pavement a mist was rising. The 
street stretched dimly before her, de- 
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serted and fear-inspiring, though the 
hour was yet early. In the damp haze 
the infrequent gas-lamps glimmered like 
yellow spots. She quickened her steps, 
keeping close to the houses, and shrink- 
ing from sight as though she were on 
the way to some assignation. However, 
as she hastily turned into the Passage 
des Eaux, she halted beneath the arch- 
way, her heart giving way to genuine 
terror. The passage opened beneath 
her like some black gulf. The bottom 
of it was invisible; the only thing she 
could see in this black tunnel was the 
quivering gleam of the one lamp which 
lighted it. Eventually she made up her 
mind, and grasped the iron railing to 
prevent herself from slipping. Feeling 
her way with the tip of her boots she 
landed successively on the broad steps. 
The walls, right and left, grew closer, 
seemingly prolonged by the darkness, 
while the bare branches of the trees 
above cast vague shadows, like those 
of gigantic arms with closed or out- 
stretched hands. She trembled as she 
thought that one of the garden doors 
might open and a man spring out upon 
her. There were no passers-by, how- 
ever, and she stepped down as quickly 
as possible. Suddenly from out of the 
darkness loomed a shadow which 
coughed, and she was frozen with fear; 
but it was only an old woman creeping 
with difficulty up the path. Then she 
felt less uneasy, and carefully raised 


her dress which had been trailing in 


the mud. So thick was the latter that 
her boots were constantly sticking to 
the steps. At the bottom she tured 
aside instinctively. From the branches 
the rain-drops dripped fast into the pas- 
sage, and the lamp glimmered like that 
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of some miner, hanging to the side of 
a pit which infiltrations have rendered 
dangerous. 


Héléne climbed straight to the attic 
she had so often visited at the top of 
the large house abutting on the Pas- 
sage. But nothing stirred, although she 
rapped loudly. In considerable perplex- 
ity she descended the stairs again. 
Mother Fétu was doubtless in the 
rooms on the first floor, where, however, 
Hélene dared not show herself. She re- 
mained five minutes in the entry, which 
was lighted by a petroleum lamp. Then 
again she ascended the stairs hesitat- 
ingly, gazing at each door, and was on 
the point of going away, when the old 
woman leaned over the balusters. 

“What! it’s you on the stairs, my 
good lady!” she exclaimed, ‘Come in, 
and don’t catch cold out there. Oh! 
it is a vile place—enough to kill one.” 

“No, thank you,” said Héléne; ‘I’ve 
brought you your pair of shoes, Mother 
Hetu-” 

She looked at the door which Mother 
Fétu had left open behind her, and 
caught a glimpse of a stove within. 

“T’m all alone, I assure you,” de- 
clared the old woman. “Come in. This 
is the kitchen here. Oh! you're not 
proud with us poor folks; we can talk 
to you!” 

Despite the repugnance which shame 
at the purpose of her coming created 
within her, Héléne followed her. 

“God in Heaven! how can J thank 
you! Oh, what lovely shoes! Wait, 
and Ill put them on. There’s my 
whole foot in; it fits me like a glove. 
Bless the day! I can walk with these 
without being afraid of the rain. Oh! 
my good lady, you are my preserver; 
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you've given me ten more years of 
life. No, no, it’s no flattery; it’s what 
I think, as true as there’s a lamp shin- 
ing on us. No, no, I don’t flatter!” 


She melted into tears as she spoke, and 
grasping Héléne’s hands kissed them. 
In a stewpan on the stove some wine 
was being heated, and on the table, 
near the lamp, stood a half-empty bot- 
tle of Bordeaux with its tapering neck. 
The only other things placed there were 
four dishes, a glass, two saucepans, and 
an earthenware pot. It could be seen 
that Mother Fétu camped in this 
bachelor’s kitchen, and that the fires 
were lit for herself only. Seeing 
Héléne’s glance turn towards the stew- 
pan, she coughed, and once more put on 
her dolorous expression. 

“Tt’s gripping me again,” she groaned. 
“Oh! it’s useless for the doctor to talk; 
I must have some creature in my inside. 
And then, a drop of wine relieves me 
so. I’m greatly afflicted, my good lady. 
I wouldn’t have a soul suffer from my 
trouble; it’s too dreadful. Well, ’m 
nursing myself a bit now; and when a 
person has passed through so much, 
isn’t it fair she should do so? I have 
been so lucky in falling in with a nice 
gentleman. May Heaven bless him!’ 


With this outburst she dropped two 
large lumps of sugar into her wine. 
She was now getting more corpulent 
than ever, and her little eyes had almost 
vanished from her fat face. She moved 
slowly with a beatifical expression of 
felicity. Her life’s ambition was now 
evidently satisfied. For this she had 
been born. When she put her sugar 
away again Héléne caught a glimpse of 
some tid-bits secreted at the bottom of 
a cupboard—a jar of preserves, a bag 
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of biscuits, and even some cigars, all 
doubtless pilfered from the gentleman 
lodger. 

“Well, good-bye, Mother Fétu, I’m 
going away,” she exclaimed. 

The old lady, however, pushed the 
saucepan to one side of the stove and 
murmured: “Wait a minute; this is far 
too hot, Il! drink it by-and-by. No, 
no; don’t go out that way. I must beg 
pardon for having received you in the 
kitchen. Let us go round the rooms.” 


She caught up the lamp, and turned 
into a narrow passage. Héléne, with 
beating heart, followed close behind. 
The passage, dilapidated and smoky, 
was reeking with damp. Then a door 
was thrown open, and she found her- 
self treading a thick carpet. Mother 
Fétu had already advanced into a room 
which was plunged in darkness and sil- 
ence, 

“Well?” she asked, as she lifted up 
the lamp; “it’s very nice, isn’t it?” 

There were two rooms, each of them 
square, communicating with one another 
by folding-doors, which had been re- 
moved, and replaced by curtains. Both 
were hung with pink cretonne of a 
Louis Quinze pattern, picturing chubby- 
cheeked cupids disporting themselves 
amongst garlands of flowers. In the 
first apartment there was a round table, 
two lounges, and some easy-chairs; and 
in the second, which was somewhat 
smaller, most of the space was occu- 
pied by the bed. Mother Fétu drew 
attention to a crystal lamp with gilt 
chains, which hung from the ceiling. 
To her this lamp was the veritable acme 
of luxury. 

Then she began explaining things: 
“You can’t imagine what a funny fel- 
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low he is! He lights it up in mid-day, 
and stays here, smoking a cigar and 
gazing into vacancy. But it amuses 
him, it seems. Well, it doesn’t matter; 
I’ve an idea he must have spent a lot 
of money in his time.” 

Héléne went through the rooms in 
silence. They seemed to her in bad 
taste. There was too much pink every- 
where; the furniture also looked far too 
new. 

“He calls himself Monsieur Vincent,” 
continued the old woman, rambling on. 
“Of course, it’s all the same to me. As 
long as he pays, my gentleman—” 

“Well, good-bye, Mother Fétu,” said 
Héléne, in whose throat a feeling of 
suffocation was gathering. 

She was burning to get away, but on 
opening a door she found herself 
threading three small rooms, the bare- 
ness and dirt of which were repulsive. 
The paper hung in tatters from the 
walls, the ceilings were grimy, and old 
plaster littered the broken floors. The 
whole place was pervaded by a smell 
of long prevalent squalor. 

“Not that way! not that way!” 
screamed Mother Fétu. ‘That door is 
generally shut. These are the other 
rooms which they haven’t attempted to 
clean. My word! it’s cost him quite 
enough already! Yes, indeed, these 
aren’t nearly so nice! Come this way, 
my good lady—come this way!” 


On Heéléne’s return to the pink bou- 


. doir, she stopped to kiss her hand once 


more. 


“You see, I’m not ungrateful! I 
shall never forget the shoes. How well 
they fit me! and how warm they are! 
Why, I could walk half-a-dozen miles 
with them, What can I beg Heaven to 
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grant your O Lord, hearken to me, 
and grant that she may be the happiest 
of women—in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost!” A de- 
vout enthusiasm had suddenly come 
upon Mother Fétu; she repeated the 
sign of the cross again end again, and 
bowed the knee in the direction of the 
crystal lamp. This done, she opened 
the door conducting to the landing, and 
whispered in a changed voice into 
Héléne’s ear: 

“Whenever you like to call, just 
knock at the kitchen door; I’m always 
there!” 

Dazed and glancing behind her as 
though she were leaving a place of du- 
bious repute, Héléne hurried down the 
staircase, reascended the Passage des 
Eaux, and regained the Rue Vineuse, 
without consciousness of the ground she 
was covering. The old woman’s last 
words still rang in her ears. In truth, 
no; never again would she set foot in 
that house, never again would she bear 
her charity thither. Why should she 
ever rap at the kitchen door again? At 
present she was satisfied; she had seen 
what was to be seen. And she was full 
of scorn for herself—for everybody. 
How disgraceful to have gone there! 
The recollection of the place with its 
tawdry finery and squalid surroundings 
filled her with mingled anger and dis- 
gust. 

“Well, madame,” exclaimed Rosalie, 
who was awaiting her return on the 
staircase, “the dinner will be nice. 
Dear, oh dear! it’s been burning for 
half an hour!” 

At table Jeanne plagued her mother 
with questions. Where had she been? 
what had she been about? However, 


as the answers she received proved 
somewhat curt, she began to amuse 
herself by giving a little dinner. Her 
doll was perched near her on a chair, 
and in a sisterly fashion she placed half 
of her dessert before it. 


“Now, mademoiselle, you must eat 
like a lady. See, wipe your mouth. 
Oh, the dirty little thing! She doesn’t 
even know how to wear her napkin! 
There, you’re nice now. See, here is a 
biscuit. What do you say? You want 
some preserve on it. Well, I should 
think it better as it is! Let me pare 
you a quarter of this apple!” 


She placed the doll’s share on the 
chair. But when she had emptied her 
own plate she took the dainties back 
again one after the other and devoured 
them, speaking all the time as though 
she were the doll. 

“Oh! it’s delicious! I’ve never eaten 
such nice jam! Where did you get this 
jam, madame? I shall tell my husband 
to buy a pot of it. Do those beautiful 
apples come from your garden, ma- 
dame?” 

She fell asleep while thus playing, 
and stumbled into the bedroom with the 
doll in her arms. She had given her- 
self no rest since morning. Her little 
legs could no longer sustain her—she 
was helpless and wearied to death. 
However, a ripple of laughter passed 
over her face even in sleep; in her 
dreams she must have been still con- 
tinuing her play. 

At last Héléne was alone in her 
room. With closed doors she spent a 
miserable evening beside the dead fire. 
Her will was failing her; thoughts that 
found no utterance were stirring within 
the innermost recesses of her heart. At 
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midnight she wearily sought her bed, 
but there her torture passed endurance. 
She dozed, she tossed from side to side 
as though a fire were beneath her. She 
was haunted by visions which sleepless- 
ness enlarged to a gigantic size. Then 
an idea took root in her brain. In vain 
did she strive to banish it; it clung to 
her, surged and clutched her at the 
throat till it entirely swayed her. 
About two o’clock she rose, rigid, pal- 
lid, and resolute as a somnambulist, and 
having again lighted the lamp she wrote 
a letter in a disguised hand; it was a 
vague denunciation, a note of three 
lines, requesting Doctor Deberle to re- 
pair that day to such a place at such 
an hour; there was no explanation, no 
signature. She sealed the enevelope 
and dropped the letter into the pocket 
of her dress which was hanging over an 
arm-chair. Then returning to bed, she 
immediately closed her eyes, and in a 
few minutes was lying there breathless, 
overpowered by leaden slumber. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
WHOSE PART? 


It was nearly nine o’clock the next 
morning before Rosalie was able to serve 
the coffee. Héléne had risen late. She 
was weary and pale with the nightmare 
that had broken her rest. She rum- 
maged in the pocket of her dress, felt 


the letter there, pressed it to the very . 


bottom, and sat down at the table with- 
out opening her lips. Jeanne too was 
suffering from headache, and had a 
pale, troubled face. She quitted her 
bed regretfully that morning, without 
any heart to indulge in play, There 
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was a sooty color in the sky, and a dim 
light saddened the room, while from 
time to time sudden downpours of rain 
beat against the windows. 


“Mademoiselle is in the blues,” said 
Rosalie, who monopolized all the talk. 
“She can’t keep cheerful for two days 
running. That’s what comes of dancing 
about too much yesterday.” 


‘Do you feel ill, Jeanne?” asked 
Héléne. 

“No, mamma,” answered the child. 
“Tt’s only the nasty weather.” 

Héléne lapsed once more into si- 
lence. She finished her coffee, and sat 
in her chair, plunged in thought, with 
her eyes riveted on the flames. While 
rising she had reflected that it was her 
duty to speak to Juliette and bid her 
renounce the afternoon assignation. 
But how? She could not say. Still, 
the necessity of the step was impressed 
on her, and now her one urgent, all- 
absorbing thought was to attempt it. 
Ten o’clock struck, and she began to 
dress. Jeanne gazed at her, and, on see- 
ing her take up her bonnet, clasped her 
little hands as though stricken with 
cold, while over her face crept a pained 
look. It was her wont to take umbrage 
whenever her mother went out; she was 
unwilling to quit her side, and craved to 
go with her everywhere. 

“Rosalie,” said Héléne, “make haste 
and finish the room. Don’t go out. 
Tl be back in a moment.” 

She stooped and gave Jeanne a hasty 
kiss, not noticing her vexation. But the 
moment she had gone a sob broke from 
the child, who had hitherto summoned 
all her dignity to her aid to restrain her 
emotion. 

“Oh, mademoiselle, how naughty!” 
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exclaimed the maid by way of consola- 
tion. “Gracious powers! no one will rob 
you of your mamma. You must allow 
her to see after her affairs. You can’t 
always be hanging to her skirts!” 


Meanwhile Héléne had tumed the 
corner of the Rue Vineuse, keeping 
close to the wall for protection against 
the rain. It was Pierre who opened the 
door; but at sight of her he seemed 
somewhat embarrassed. 


“Ts Madame Deberle at home?” 


“Yes, madame; but I don’t know 
whether—” 

Héléne, in the character of a family 
friend, was pushing past him towards 
the drawing-room; but he took the 
liberty of stopping her. 

“Wait, madame; I’ll go and see.” 

He slipped into the room, opening the 
door as little as he could; and immedi- 
ately afterwards Juliette could be heard 
speaking in a tone of _ irritation. 
“What! you’ve allowed some one to 
come in? Why, I forbade it peremp- 
torily. It’s incredible! I can’t be left 
,quiet for an instant!” 

Héléne, however, pushed open the 
door, strong in her resolve to do that 
which she imagined to be her duty. 

“Oh, it’s you!” said Juliette, as she 
perceived her. “I didn’t catch who it 
was!” 

The look of annoyance did not fade 
from her face, however, and it was evi- 
dent that the visit was ill-timed. 

“Do I disturb you?” asked Héleéne. 

“Not at all, not at all,” answered the 


other. ‘You'll understand in a mo- 
ment. We have been getting up a sur- 
prise. We are rehearsing Caprice to 


play it on one of my Wednesdays. We 
had selected this morning for rehearsal, 
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thinking nobody would know of it. But 
you'll stay now? You will have to keep 
silence about it, that’s all.” 

Then, clapping her hands and ad- 
dressing herself to Madame Berthier, 
who was standing in the middle of the 
drawing-room, she began once more, 
without paying any further attention 
to Hélene: “Come, come; we must get 
on. You don’t give sufficient point to 
the sentence. “To make a purse un- 
known to one’s husband would in the 
eyes of most people seem rather more 
than romantic.’ Say that again.” 


Intensely surprised at finding her 
engaged in this way, Héléne had sat 
down. The chairs and tables had been 
pushed against the wall, the carpet thus 
being left clear. Madame Berthier, a 
delicate blonde, repeated her soliloquy, 
with her eyes fixed on the ceiling in her 
effort to recall the words; while plump 
Madame de Guiraud, a beautiful brun- 
ette, who had assumed the character of 
Madame de Léry, reclined in an arm- 
chair awaiting her cue. The ladies, in 
their unpretentious morning gowns, had 
doffed neither bonnets nor gloves. 
Seated in front of them, her hair in 
disorder and a volume of Musset in 
her hand, was Juliette, in a dressing- 
gown of white cashmere. Her face 
wore the serious expression of a stage- 
manager tutoring his actors as to the 
tones they should speak in and the by- 
play they should introduce. The day 
being dull, the small curtains of em- 
broidered tulle had been pulled aside 
and swung across the knobs of the 
window-fastenings, so that the garden 
could be seen, dark and damp. 


‘You don’t display sufficient emo- 
tion,” declared Juliette. ‘Put a little 
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more meaning into it. Every word 
ought to tell. Begin again: ‘I’m going 
to finish your toilette, my dear little 
purse.’ ” 


“T shall be an awful failure,” said 
Madame Berthier languidly. ‘Why 
don’t you play the part instead of me? 
You would make a delicious Mathilde.” 


“TJ! Oh, no! In the first place, one 
needs to be fair. Besides, I’m a very 
good teacher, but a bad pupil. But let 
us get on—let us get on!” 


Héléne sat still in her corner. Ma- 
dame Berthier, engrossed in her part, 
had not even turned round. Madame 
de Guiraud had merely honored her 
with a slight nod. She realized that she 
was in the way, and that she ought to 
have declined to stay. If she still re- 
mained, it was no longer through the 
sense of a duty to be fulfilled, but 
rather by reason of a strange feeling 
stirring vaguely in her heart’s depth’s— 
a feeling which had previously thrilled 
her in this selfsame spot. The unkindly 
greeting which Juliette had bestowed on 
her pained her. However, the young 
woman’s friendships were usually capri- 
cious; she worshipped people for three 
months, threw herself on their necks 
and seemed to live for them alone; then 
one morning, without affording any ex- 
planation, she appeared to lose all con- 
sciousness of being acquainted with 
them. Without doubt, in this, as in 
everything else, she was simply yielding 
to a fashionable craze, an inclination to 
love the people who were loved by her 
own circle. These sudden veerings of 
affection, however, deeply wounded 
Héléne, for her generous and undemon- 
strative heart had its ideal in eternity. 
She often left the Deberles plunged in 
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sadness, full of despair when she 
thought how fragile and unstable was 
the basis of human love. And on this 
occasion, in this crisis in her life, the 
thought brought her still keener pain. 

‘We'll skip the scene with Chavigny,” 
said Juliette. “He won’t be here this 
morning. Let us see Madame de Léry’s 
entrance. Now, Madame de Guiraud, 
here’s your cue.” Then she read from 
her book: “‘‘Just imagine my showing 
him this purse.’ ” 


“‘Oh! it’s exceedingly pretty. Let 
me look at it,’ began Madame de Guir- 
aud in a falsetto voice, as she rose with 
a silly expression on her face. 


When the servant had opened the 
door to her, Héléne had pictured a scene 
entirely different from this. She had 
imagined that she would find Juliette 
displaying excessive nervousness, with 
pallid cheeks, hesitating and yet allured, 
shivering at the very thought of assig- 
nation. She had pictured herself im- 
ploring her to reflect, till the young 
woman, choked with sobs, threw her- 
self into her arms. Then they would 
have mingled their tears together, and 
Héléne would have quitted her with the 
thought that Henri was henceforward 
lost to her, but that she had secured his 
happiness. However, there had been 
nothing of all this; she had merely 
fallen on this rehearsal, which was 
wholly unintelligible to her; and she 
saw Juliette before her with unruffled 


. features, like one who has had a good 


night’s rest, and with her mind suffi- 
ciently at ease to discuss Madame 
Berthier’s by-play, without troubling 
herself in the least degree about what 
she would do in the afternoon. This 
indifference and frivolity chilled Héléne, 
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who had come to the house with pas- 
sion consuming her. 

A longing to speak fell on her. At a 
venture she inquired: “Who will play 
the part of Chavigny?” 

“Why, Malignon, of course,” an- 
swered Juliette, turning round with an 
air of astonishment. “He played Cha- 
vigny all last winter. It’s a nuisance 
he can’t come to the rehearsals. Listen, 
ladies; I’m going to read Chavigny’s 
part. Unless that’s done, we shall never 
get on.” 


Thereupon she herself began acting 


the man’s part, her voice deepening un- » 


consciously, whilst she assumed a cav- 
alier air in harmony with the situation. 
Madame Berthier renewed her warbling 
tones, and Madame de Guiraud took 
infinite pains to be lively and witty. 
When Pierre came in to put some more 
wood on the fire he slyly glanced at 
the ladies, who amused him immense- 
ly. 

Héléne, still fixed in her resolve, 
despite some heart-shrinking, attempted 
however to take Juliette aside. 

“Only a minute. I’ve something to 
say to you.” 

“Oh, impossible, my dear! You see 
how much I am engaged. To-morrow, if 
_ you have the time.” 

Héléne said no more. The young 
woman’s unconcern displeased her. She 
felt anger growing within her as she 
observed how calm and collected Juli- 
ette was, when she herself had endured 
such intense agony since the night be- 
fore. At one moment she was on the 
point of rising and letting things take 
their course. It was exceedingly fool- 
ish of her to wish to save this woman; 
her nightmare began once more; her 
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hands slipped into her pocket, and find- 
ing the letter there, clasped it in a fev- 
erish grasp. Why should she have any 
care for the happiness of others, when 
they had no care for her and did not 
suffer as she did? 

“Oh! capital, capital,” exclaimed Juli- 
ette of a sudden. 

Madame Berthier’s head was now 
reclining on Madame de Guiraud’s 
shoulder, and she was declaring through 
her sobs: “ ‘I am sure that he loves her; 
I am sure of it!’” 


“Your success will be immense,” said 
Juliette. “Say that once more: ‘I am 
sure that he loves her; I am sure of it.’ 
Leave your head as it is. You're divine. 
Now, Madame de Guiraud, your turn.” 

““No, no, my child, it cannot be; 
it is a caprice, a fancy,’” replied the 
stout lady. 

“Perfect! but oh, the scene is a long 
one, isn’t it? Let us rest a little while. 
We must have that incident in proper 
working order.” 

Then they all three plunged into a 
discussion regarding the arrangement of 
the drawing-room. The dining-room 
door, to the left, would serve for en- 
trances and exits; an easy-chair could 
be placed on the right, a couch at the 
farther end, and the table could be 
pushed close to the fire-place. Heéléne, 
who had risen, followed them about, as 
though she felt an interest in these 
scenic arrangements. She had now 
abandoned her idea of eliciting an ex- 
planation, and merely wished to make 
a last effort to prevent Juliette from 
going to the place of meeting. 


“T intended asking you,” she said to 
her, “if it isn’t to-day that you mean 
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to pay Madame de Chermette a visit?” 

“Ves, this afternoon.” 

“Then, if you'll allow me, I'll go with 
you; it’s such a long time since I prom- 
ised to go to see her.” 

For a moment Juliette betrayed signs 
of embarrassment, but speedily regained 
her self-possession. 

“Of course, I should be very happy. 
Only I have so many things to look 
after; I must do some shopping first, 
and I have no idea at what time I shall 
be able to get to Madame de Cher- 
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mette’s. 


“That doesn’t matter,” said Héléne; 
“it will enable me to have a walk.” 

“Listen; I will speak to you can- 
didly. Well, you must not press me. 
You would be in my way. Let it be 
some other Monday.” 


This was said without a trace of emo- 
tion, so flatly and with so quiet a smile 
that Héléne was dumbfounded and ut- 
tered not another syllable. She was 
obliged to lend some assistance to Juli- 
ette, who suddenly decided to bring the 
table close to the fireplace. Then she 
drew back, and the rehearsal began once 
more. In a soliloquy which followed 
the scene, Madame de Guiraud with 
considerable power spoke these two 
sentences: ‘‘ ‘But what a treacherous gulf 
is the heart of man! In truth, we are 
worth more than they!’ ” 


And Héléne, what ought she to do 
now? Within her breast the question 
raised a storm that stirred her to vague 
thoughts of violence. She experienced 
an irresistible desire to be revenged on 
Juliette’s tranquillity, as if that self- 
possession were an insult directed 
against her own fevered heart. She 
dreamed of facilitating her fall, that she 


‘ing anything about it. 
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might see whether she would always 
retain this unruffled demeanor. And 
she thought of herself scornfully as she 
recalled her delicacy and_ scruples. - 
Twenty times already she ought to have 
said to Henri: “I love you; let us go 
away together.” Could she have done 
so, however, without the most intense 
emotion? Could she have displayed 
the callous composure of this woman, 
who, three hours before her first as- 
signation, was rehearsing a comedy in 
her own home? Even at this moment 
she trembled more than Juliette; what 
maddened her was the consciousness 
of her own passion amidst the quiet 
cheerfulness of this drawing room; she 
was terrified lest she should burst out 
into some angry speech. Was she a 
coward, then? 

But all at once a door opened, and 
Henri’s voice reached her ear: “Do 
not disturb yourselves. I’m only pass- 
ing.” 

The rehearsal was drawing to a close. 
Juliette, who was still reading Chavig- 
ny’s part, had just caught hold of Ma- 
dame de Guiraud’s hand. “ ‘Ernestine, 
I adore you!’” she exclaimed with an 
outburst of passionate earnestness. 


“ “Then Madame de Blainville is no 
longer beloved by you?’” inquired Ma- 
dame de Guiraud. 

However, so long as her husband was 
present Juliette declined to proceed. 
There was no need of the men know- 
The doctor 
showed himself most polite to the 
ladies; he complimented them and pre- 
dicted an immense success. With black 
gloves on his hands and his face clean- 
shaven he was about to begin his round 
of visits. On his entry he had merely 
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greeted Héléne with a slight bow. At 
the Comédie Francais he had seen some 
very great actress in the character of 
Madame de Léry, and he acquainted 
Madame de Guiraud with some of the 
usual by-play of the scene. 

“At the moment when Chavigny is 
going to throw himself at your feet, 
you fling the purse into the fire. Dis- 
passionately, you know, without any 
anger, like a woman who plays with 
love.” 

“All right; leave us alone,” said Juli- 
ette. “We know all about it.” 

At last,* when they had heard him 
close his study door, she began once 
more: “‘ ‘Ernestine, I adore you!’ ” 

Prior to his departure Henri had 
saluted Héléne with the same slight 
bow. She sat dumb, as though await- 
ing some catastrophe. The sudden 
appearance of the husband had seemed 
to her ominous; but when he had gone, 
his courtesy and evident blindness 
made him seem to her ridiculous. So 
_he also gave attention to this idiotic 
comedy! And there was no loving fire 
in his eye as he looked at her sitting 
there! The whole house had become 
hateful and cold to her. Here was a 
downfall; there was nothing to restrain 
her any longer, for she abhorred Henri 
as much as Juliette. Within her pocket 
she held the letter in her convulsive 
grasp. At last, murmuring “Good-bye 
for the present,” she quitted the room, 
her head swimming and the furniture 
seeming to dance around her. And in 
her ears rang these words, uttered by 
Madame de Guiraud: 

“Adieu. You will perhaps think bad- 
ly of me to-day, but you will have 
some kindly feeling for me to-morrow, 
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and, believe me, that is much better 
than a caprice.’” 


When Héléne had shut the house 
door and reached the pavement, she 
drew the letter with a violent, almost 
mechanical gesture from her pocket, and 
dropped it into the letter-box. Then 
she stood motionless for a few seconds, 
still dazed, her eyes glaring at the nar- 
row brass plate which had fallen back 
again in its place. 

“Tt is done,’ she exclaimed in a 
whisper. 

Once more she pictured the rooms 
hung with pink cretonne. Malignon 
and Juliette were there together; but 
all of a sudden the wall was riven open, 
and the husband entered. She was con- 
scious of no more, and a great calm 
fell on her. JInstinctively she looked 
around to see if any one had observed 
her dropping the letter in the box. But 
the street was deserted. Then she 
turned the corner and went back home. 

“Have you been good, my darling?” 
she asked as she kissed Jeanne. 

The child, still seated on the same 
chair, raised a gloomy face towards 
her, and without answering threw both 
arms around her neck, and kissed her 
with a great gasp. Her grief indeed 
had been intense. 

At lunch-time Rosalie seemed greatly 
surprised. “Madame surely went for 
a long walk!” said she. 

“Why do you _ think 
Hélene. 

“Because madame is eating with 
such an appetite. It is long since ma- 
dame ate so heartily.” 

It was true; she was very hungry; 
with her sudden relief she had felt her 
stomach empty. She experienced a feel- 


so?” asked 
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ing of intense peace and content. After 
the shocks of these lest two days a still- 
ness fell upon her spirit, her limbs re- 
laxed and became as supple as though 
she had just left a bath. The only 
sensation that remained to her was one 
of heaviness somewhere, an indefinable 
load that weighed upon her. 


When she returned to her bedroom 
her eyes were at once directed towards 
the clock, the hands of which pointed 
to twenty-five minutes past twelve. 
Juliette’s assignation was for three 
o’clock. Two hours and a half must 
still elapse. She made the reckoning me- 
chanically. Moreover, she was in no 
hurry; the hands of the clock were mov- 
ing on, and no one in the world could 
stop them. She left things to their 
own accomplishment. A child’s cap, long 
since begun, was lying unfinished on the 
table. She took it up and began to 
sew at the window. The room was 
plunged in unbroken silence. Jeanne 
had seated herself in her usual place, but 
her arms hung idly beside her. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I cannot work; 
it’s no fun at all.” 

“Well, my darling, don’t do anything. 
Oh! wait a minute, you can thread my 
needles!” 

In a languid way the child silently at- 
tended to the duty assigned her. Having 
carefully cut some equal lengths of 
cotton, she spent a long time in finding 
the eyes of the needles, and was only 
just ready with one of them threaded 
when her mother had finished with the 
last. 

“Vou see,” said the latter gently, 
“this will save time. The last of my 
six little caps will be finished to-night.” 

She turned round to glance at the 
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clock—ten minutes past one. Still 
neatly two hours. Juliette must now be 
beginning to dress. Henri had received 
the letter. Oh! he would certainly go. 
The instructions were precise; he would 
find the place without delay. But it all 
seemed so far off still, and she felt no 
emotional fever, but went on sewing 
with regular stitches as industriously as 
a work-girl. The minutes slipped by 
one by one. At last two o’clock struck. 
A ring at the bell came as a surprise. 
“Who can it be, mother darling?” 
asked Jeanne, who had jumped on her 


chair. ‘Oh! it’s you!” she, continued, 
as Monsieur Rambaud entered the 
room. “Why did you ring so loudly? 


You gave me quite a fright.” 


The worthy man was in consternation 
—to tell the truth, his tug at the bell 
had been a little too violent. 

“T am not myself to-day, I’m ill,” 
the child resumed. “You must not 
frighten me.” 

Monsieur Rambaud displayed the 
greatest solicitude. What was the mat- 
ter with his poor darling? He only 
sat down, relieved, when Héléne had 
signed to him that the child was in her 
dismals, as Rosalie was wont to say. A 
call from him in the daytime was a rare 
occurrence, and so he at once set about 
explaining the object of his visit. It 
concerned some fellow-townsman of his, 
an old workman who could find no em- 
ployment owing to his advanced years, 
and who lived with his paralytic wife 


“in a tiny little room.. Their wretched- 


ness could not be pictured. He himself 
had gone up that morning to make a 
personal investigation. Their lodging 
was a mere hole under the tiles, with 
a swing window, through whose broken 
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panes the wind beat in. Inside, stretched 
on a mattress, he had found a woman 
wrapped in an old curtain, while the 
man squatted on the floor in a state of 
stupefaction, no longer finding sufficient 
courage even to sweep the place. 

“Oh! poor things, poor things!” ex- 
claimed Héléne, moved to tears. 

It was not the old workman who gave 
Monsieur Rambaud any uneasiness. He 
would remove him to his own house and 
find him something to do. But there 
was the wife with palsied frame, whom 
the husband dared not leave for a mo- 
ment alone, and who had to be rolled 
up like a bundle; where could she be 
put? what was to be done with her? 

“T thought of you,” he went on. 
“You must obtain her instant admission 
to an asylum. I should have gone 
straight to Monsieur Deberle, but I im- 
agined you knew him better and would 
have greater influence with him. If he 
would be kind enough to interest him- 
self in the matter, it could all be ar- 
ranged to-morrow.” 


Trembling with pity, her cheeks white, 
Jeanne listened to the tale. 

“Oh, mamma!” she murmured with 
clasped hands, “be kind—get the admis- 
sion for the poor woman!” 

“Ves, yes, of course!” said Héléne, 
whose emotion was increasing. “I will 
speak to the doctor as soon as I can; 
he will himself take every requisite step. 
Give me their names and the address, 
Monsieur Rambaud.” 

He scribbled a line on the table, and 
said as he rose: “It is thirty-five min- 
utes past two. You would perhaps find 
the doctor at home now.” 

She had risen at the same time, and 
as she looked at the clock a fierce thrill 
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swept through her frame. In truth it 
was already thirty-five minutes past two, 
and the hands were still creeping on. 
She stammered out that the doctor must 
have started on his round of visits. Her 
eyes were riveted on the dial. Mean- 
time, Monsieur Rambaud remained 
standing hat in hand, and beginning his 
story once more. These poor people 
had sold everything, even their stove, 
and since the setting in of winter had 
spent their days and nights alike with- 
out a fire. At the close of December 
they had been four days without food. 
Helene gave vent to a cry of compas- 
sion. The hands of the clock now 
marked twenty minutes to three. Mon- 
sieur Rambaud devoted another two 
minutes to his farewell: “Well, I de- 
pend on you,” he said. And stooping to 


kiss Jeanne, he added: “Good-bye, my 
darling.” 
“Good-bye; don’t worry; mamma 


won’t forget. I'll make her remember.” 


When Heélene came back from the an- 
teroom, whither she had gone in com- 
pany with Monsieur Rambaud, the 
hands of the clock pointed to a quar- 
ter to three. Another quarter of an 
hour and all would be over. As she 
stood motionless before the fireplace, 
the scene which was about to be enacted 
flashed before her eyes: Juliette was al- 
ready there; Henri entered and surprised 
her. She knew the room; she could see 
the scene in its minutest details with ter- 
rible vividness. And still affected by 
Monsieur Rambaud’s awful story she 
felt a mighty shudder rise from her 
limbs to her face. A voice cried out 
within her that what she had done—the 
writing of that letter, that cowardly 
denunciation—was a crime. The truth 
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came to her with dazzling clearness. 
Yes, it was a crime she had committed! 
She recalled to memory the gesture 
with which she had flung the letter into 
the box; she recalled it with a sense of 
stupor such as might come over one on 
seeing another commit an evil action, 
without thought of intervening. She was 
as if awaking from a dream. What was 
it that had happened? Why was she 
here, with eyes ever fixed on the hands 
of that dial? Two more minutes had 
slipped away. 

“Mamma,” said Jeanne, “if you like, 
we'll go to see the doctor together to- 


night. It will be a walk for me. I feel 
stifling to-day.” 

Héléne, however, did not hear; 
thirteen minutes must yet elapse. But 


she could not allow so horrible a thing 
to take place! In this stormy awaken- 
ing of her rectitude she felt naught but 
a furious craving to prevent it. She 
must prevent it; otherwise she would be 
unable to live. In a state of frenzy 
she ran about her bedroom. 

“Ah, you’re going to take me!” ex- 
claimed Jeanne joyously. “We’re going 
to see the doctor at once, aren’t we, 
mother darling?” 

“No, no,” Héléne answered, while she 
hunted for her boots, stooping to look 
under the bed. 

They were not to be found; but she 
shrugged her shoulders with supreme in- 
difference when it occurred to her that 
she could very well run out in the flimsy 
house-slippers she had on her feet. She 
was now turning the wardrobe topsy- 
turvy in her search of her shawl. Jeanne 
crept up to her with a coaxing air: 
“Then you’re not going to the doctor’s, 
mother darling?” 
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“No.” 

“Say that you'll take me all the same. 
Oh! do take me; it will be such a 
pleasure!” 

But Héléne had at last found her 
shawl, and she threw it over her 
shoulders. Good heavens! only twelve 
minutes left—just time to run. She 
would go—she would do something, no 
matter what. She would decide on the 
way. 

“Mamma dear, do please take me 
with you,” said Jeanne in tones that 
grew lower and more imploring. 

“JT cannot take you,” said Héléne; 
“Y’m going to a place where children 
don’t go. Give me my bonnet.” 

Jeanne’s face blanched. Her eyes 
grew dim, her words came with a gasp. 
“Where are you going?” she asked. 

The mother made no reply—she was 
tying the strings of her bonnet. 

Then the child continued: “You al- 
ways go out without me now. You went 
out yesterday, you went out to-day, 
and you are going out again. Oh, I’m 
dreadfully grieved, I’m afraid to be 
here all alone. I shall die if you leave 
me here. Do you hear, mother darl- 
ing. I shall die.” 


Then bursting into loud sobs, over- 
whelmed by a fit of grief and rage, she 
clung fast to Hélene’s skirts. 

“Come, come, leave me; be good, 
I’m coming back,” her mother repeated. 

“No, no! I won’t have it!” the child 
exclaimed through her sobs. “Oh! you 
don’t love me any longer, or you would 
take me with you. Yes, yes, I am sure 
you love other people better. Take 
me with you, take me with you, or I'll 
stay here on the floor; you’ll come back 
and find me on the floor.” 
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She wound her little arms round her 
mother’s legs; she wept with face buried 
in the folds of her dress; she clung to 
her and weighted upon her to prevent 
her making a step forward. And still 
the hands of the clock moved steadily 
on; it was ten minutes to three. Then 
Héléne thought that she would never 
reach the house in time, and, nearly 
distracted, she wrenched Jeanne from 
her grasp, exclaiming: “What an un- 
bearable child! This is veritable ty- 
ranny! If you sob any more, I'll have 
something to say to you!” 

She left the room and slammed the 
door behind her. Jeanne had staggered 
back to the window, her sobs suddenly 
arrested by this brutal treatment, her 
limbs stiffened, her face quite white. 
She stretched her hands towards the 
door, and twice wailed out the words: 
“Mamma! mamma!” And then she re- 
mained where she had fallen on a chair, 
with eyes staring and features distorted 
by the jealous thought that her mother 
was deceiving her. 

On reaching the street, Héléne 
hastened her steps. The rain had 
ceased, but great drops fell from the 
house-tops on to her shoulders. She 
had resolved that she would reflect out- 
side and fix on some plan. But now 
she was only inflamed with a desire 
to reach the house. When she reached 
the Passage des Eaux, she hesitated for 
just one moment. The descent had be- 
come a torrent; the water of the gut- 
ters of the Rue Raynouard was rush- 
ing down it. And as the stream bounded 
over the steps, between the close-set 
walls, it broke here and there into foam, 
whilst the edges of the stones, washed 
clear by the downpour, shone out like 
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glass. A gleam of pale light, falling 
from the gray sky, made the Passage 
look whiter between the dusky branches 
of the trees. Héléne went down it, 
scarcely raising her skirts. The water 
came up to her ankles. She almost lost 
her flimsy slippers in the puddles; 
around her, down the whole way, she 
heard a gurgling sound, like the mur- 
muring of brooklets coursing through 
the grass in the depths of the woods. 

All at once she found herself on the 
stairs in front of the door. She stood 
there, panting in a state of torture. 
Then her memory came back, and she 
decided to knock at the kitchen. ~ 

“What! is it you?” exclaimed Mother 
Fétu. 


There was none of the old whimper 
in her voice. Her little eyes were 
sparkling, and a complacent grin had 
spread over the myriad wrinkles of her 
face. All the old deference vanished, 
and she patted Héléne’s hands as she 
listened to her broken words. The young 
woman gave her twenty francs. 

“May God requite you!” 
Mother Fétu in her wonted 
“Whatever you please, my dear!” 


prayed 
style. 


CHAPTER XIX 
JULIETTE’S AGITATION 


LEANING back in an easy-chair, with 
his legs stretched out before the huge, 
blazing fire, Malignon sat waiting. He 
had: considered it a good idea to draw 
the window-curtains and light the wax 
candles. The outer room, in which he 
had seated himself, was brilliantly 
illuminated by a small chandelier and a 
pair of candelabra; whilst the other 
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apartment was plunged in shadow, the 
swinging crystal lamp alone casting on 
the floor a twilight gleam. Malignon 
drew out his watch. 

“The deuce!” he muttered. “Is she 
going to keep me waiting again?” 

He gave ven to a slight yawn. He 
had been waiting for an hour already, 
and it was small amusement to him. 
However, he rose and cast a glance 
over his preparations. 

The arrangement of the chairs did not 
please him, and he rolled a couch in 
front of the fireplace. The cretonne 
hangings had a ruddy glow, as they re- 
flected the light of the candles; the 
room was warm, silent, and cozy, while 
out side the wind came and went in 
sudden gusts. All at once the young 
man heard hurried knocks at the door. 
It was a signal. 


“At last!” he exclaimed aloud, his 
face beaming jubilantly. 

He ran to open the door, and Juliette 
entered, her face veiled, her figure 
wrapped in a fur mantle. While 
Malignon was gently closing the door, 
she stood still for a moment, with the 
emotion that checked the words on her 
lips undetected. 

However, before the young man had 
had time to take her hand, she raised 
her veil, and displayed a smiling face, 
rather pale, but quite unruffled. 

“What! you have lighted up the 
place!” she exclaimed. ‘Why? I 
thought you hated candles in broad 
daylight !” 

Malignon, who had been making 
ready to clasp her with a passionate 
gesture that he had been rehearsing, 
was put somewhat out of countenance 
by this remark, and hastened to explain 


that the day was too wretched, and that 
the windows looked on to waste patches 
of ground. Besides, night was his 
special delight. 

“Well, one never knows how to take 
you,” she retorted jestingly. “Last 
spring, at my children’s ball, you made 
such a fuss, declaring that the place 
was like some cavern, some dead-house. 
However, let us say that your taste 
has changed.” 


She seemed to be paying a mere visit, 
and affected a courage which slightly 
deepened her voice. This was the only 
indication of her uneasiness. At times 
her chin twitched somewhat, as though 
she felt some uneasiness in her throat. 
But her eyes were sparkling, and she 
tasted to the full the keen pleasure 
born of her imprudence. She thought 
of Madame de Chermette, of whom 
such scandalous stories were related. 
Good heavens! it seemed strange all 
the same. 


“Let us have a look round,” she be- 


gan. 

And thereupon she began inspecting 
the apartment. He followed in her 
footsteps, while she gazed at the furni- 
ture, examined the walls, looked up- 
wards, and started back, chattering all 
the time. 

“T don’t like your cretonne; it is so 
frightfully common!” said she. ‘‘Where 
did you buy that abominable pink stuff? 
There’s a chair that would be nice if 


_ the wood weren’t covered with gilding. 


Not a picture, not a nick-nack—only 
your chandelier and your candelabra, 
which are by no means in good style! 
Ah well, my dear fellow; I advise you 
to continue laughing at my Japanese 
pavilion!” 
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She burst into a laugh, thus reveng- 
ing herself on him for the old affronts 
which still rankled in her breast. 

“Your taste is a pretty one, and no 
mistake! You don’t know that my idol 
is worth more than the whole lot of 
your things! A draper’s shopman 
wouldn’t have selected that pink stuff. 
Was it your idea to fascinate your 
washer-woman?” 

‘Malignon felt very much hurt, and 
did not answer. He made an attempt 
to lead her into the inner room; but she 
never entered such gloomy places. 
Besides, she could see quite enough; 
the one room was worthy of the other. 
The whole of it had come from the 
Saint-Antoine quarter. 

But the hanging lamp was her special 
aversion. She attacked it with merci- 
less raillery—what a trashy thing it 
was, such as some little work-girl with 
no furniture of her own might have 
dreamt of! Why, lamps in the same 
style could be bought at all the bazaars 
at seven francs fifty centimes apiece. 

“T paid ninety francs for it,” at last 
ejaculated Malignon in his impatience. 

Thereupon she seemed delighted at 
having angered him. 

On his self-possession returning, he 
inquired: “Won’t you take off your 
cloak?” 

“Oh, yes, I will,” she answered; “it 
is dreadfully warm here.” 

She took off her bonnet as well, and 
this with her fur cloak he hastened to 
deposit in the next room. When he 
returned, he found her seated in front 
of the fire, still gazing round her. She 
had regained her gravity, and was dis- 
posed to display a more conciliatory 
demeanor. 
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“Tt’s all very ugly,” she said; ‘‘still, 
you are not amiss here. The two rooms 
might have been made very pretty.” 

“Oh! they’re good enough for my 
purpose!” he thoughtlessly replied, 
with a careless shrug of the shoulders. 

The next moment, however, he bit- 
terly regretted these silly words. He 
could not possibly have been more im- 
pertinent or clumsy. Juliette hung her 
head, and a sharp pang darted through 
her bosom. Then he sought to turn to 
advantage the embarrassment into 
which he had plunged her. 

“Juliette!” he said pleadingly, as he 
leaned towards her. 

But with a gesture she forced him to 
resume his seat. It was at the seaside, 
at Trouville, that Malignon, bored to 
death by the constant sight of the sea, 
had hit upon the happy idea of falling 
in love. One evening he had taken 
hold of Juliette’s hand. She had not 
seemed offended; in fact, she had at 
first bantered him over it. Soon, 
though her head was empty and her 
heart free, she imagined that she loved 
him, She had, so far, done nearly 
everything that her friends did around 
her; a lover only was lacking, and curi- 
osity and a craving to be like the others 
had impelled her to secure one. How- 
ever, Malignon was vain enough to 
imagine that he might win her by 
force of wit, and allowed her time to 
accustom herself to playing the part of 
a coquette. So, on the first outburst, 
which took place one night when they 
stood side by side gazing at the sea 
like a pair of lovers in a comic opera, 
she had repelled him, in her astonish- 
ment and vexation that he should spoil 
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the romance which served as an amuse- 
ment to her. 

On his return to Paris Malignon had 
vowed that he would be more skliful 
in his attack. He had just reacquired 
influence over her, during a fit of bore- 
dom which had come on with the close 
of a wearying winter, when the usual 
dissipations, dinners, balls, and_first- 
night performances were beginning to 
pall on her with their dreary monotony. 
And at last, her curiosity aroused, al- 
lured by the seeming mystery and 
piquancy of an intrigue, she had re- 
sponded to his entreaties by consenting 
to meet him. However, so wholly un- 
ruffled were her feelings, that she was 
as little disturbed, seated by the side 
of Malignon, as when she paid visits 
to artists’ studios to solicit pictures 
for her charity bazaars. 

“Juliette! Juliette!” murmured the 
young man, striving to speak in caress- 
ing tones. 

“Come, be sensible,” she merely re- 
plied; and taking a Chinese fan from 
the chimney-piece, she resumed — as 
much at her ease as though she had 
been sitting in her own drawing-room: 
“You know we had a rehearsal this 
morning. I’m afraid I have not made 
a very happy choice in Madame Ber- 
thier. Her ‘Mathilda’ is a snivelling, 
insufferable affair. You remember that 
delightful soliloquy when she addresses 
the purse—‘Poor little thing, I kissed 
you a moment ago’? Well! she de- 


claims it like a school-girl who has ~ 


learnt a complimentary greeting. It’s 
so vexatious!” 

“And what about Madame de Guir- 
aud?” he asked, as he drew his chair 
closer and took her hand. 


“Oh! she is perfection. I’ve dis- 
covered in her a ‘Madame de Léry,’ 
with some sarcasm and animation.” 

While speaking she surrendered her 
hand to the young man, and he kissed 
it between her sentences without her 
seeming to notice it. 

“But the worst of it all, you know,” 
she resumed, “is your absence. In the 
first place, you might say something 
to Madame Berthier; and besides, we 
shall not be able to get a good en- 
semble if you never come.” 

He had now succeeded in passing his 
arm round her waist. 

“But as I know my part,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Yes, that’s all very well; but there’s 
the arrangement of the scenes to look 
after. It is anything but obliging on 
your part to refuse to give us three or 
four mornings.” 


She was unable to continue, for he 
was raining a shower of kisses on her 
neck, At this she could feign ignor- 
ance no longer, but pushed him away, 
tapping him the while with the Chinese 
fan which she still retained in her hand. 
Doubtless, she had registered a vow 
that she would not allow any further 
familiarity. Her face was now flushed 
by the heat reflected from the fire, and 
her lips pouted with the very expression 
of an inquisitive person whom her feel- 
ings astonish. Moreover, she was 
really getting frightened. 

“Leave me alone,” she stammered, 
with a constrained smile. “I shall get 
angry.” 

But he imagined that he had moved 
her, and once more took hold of her 
hands. To her, however, a voice 
seemed to be crying out, “No!” It 
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was she herself protesting before she 
had even answered her own heart. 

“No, no!” she said again. “Let me 
go; you are hurting me!” And there- 
upon, as he refused to release her, she 
twisted herself violently from his grasp. 
She was acting in obedience to some 
strange emotion; she felt angry with 
herself and with him. In her agitation 
some disjointed phrases escaped her 
lips. Yes, indeed, he rewarded her 
badly for her trust. What a brute he 
was! She even called him a coward. 
Never in her life would she see him 
again. But he allowed her to talk on, 
and ran after her with a wicked and 
brutal laugh. And at last she could 
do no more than gasp in the mometary 
refuge which she had sought behind 
a chair. They were there, gazing at 
one another, her face transformed by 
shame and his by passion, when a 
noise broke through the stillness. At 
first they did not grasp its significance. 
A door had opened, some steps crossed 
the room, and a voice called to them: 

“Fly! fly! You will be caught!” 

It was Héléne. Astounded, they both 
gazed at her. So great was their stupe- 
faction that they lost consciousness of 
their embarrassing situation. Juliette 
indeed displayed no sign of confusion- 

“Fly! fly!” said Heléne again. “Your 
husband will be here in two minutes.” 

“My husband!” stammered the young 
woman; “my husband!—why for what 
reason?” 

She was losing her wits. Her brain 
was in a turmoil. It seemed to her 
prodigious that Héléne should be stand- 
ing there speaking to her of her hus- 
band. 

But Héléne made an angry gesture. 
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“Oh! if you think I’ve time to ex- 
plain,’ said she—“he is on the way 
here. I give you warning. Disappear 
at once, both of you.” 

Then Juliette’s agitation became ex- 
traordinary. She ran about the rooms 
like a maniac, screaming out discon- 
nected sentences. 

“My God! my God!—I thank youu— 
Where is my cloak?—How horrid it is, 
this room being so dark!—Give me my 
cloak—Bring me a candle, to help me 
find my cloak.—My dear, you mustn’t 
mind if I don’t stop to thank you.—I 
can’t get my arms into the sleeves—no, 
I can’t get them in—no, I can’t!” 

She was paralyzed with fear, and 
Héléne was obliged to assist her with 
her cloak. She put her bonnet on 
awry, and did not even tie the ribbons. 
The worst of it, however, was that they 
lost quite a minute in hunting for her 
veil, which had fallen on the floor. Her 
words came with a gasp, her trembling 
hands moved about in bewilderment, 
fumbling over her person to ascertain 
whether she might be leaving anything 
behind which might compromise her. 

“Oh, what a lesson! what a lesson! 
Thank goodness, it is well over!” 

Malignon was very pale, and made 
a sorry appearance. His feet beat 2 
tattoo on the ground, as he realized 
that he was both scorned and ridicu- 
lous. His lips could only give utter- 
ance to the wretched question: 

“Then you think I ought to go away 
as well?” 

Then, as no answer was vouchsafed 
him, he took up his cane, and went on 
talking by way of affecting perfect com- 
posure. They had plenty of time, said 
he. It happened that there was an- 
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other staircase, 4 small servants’ stair- 
case, now never used, but which would 
yet allow of their descent. Madame 
Deberle’s cab had remained at the 
door; it would convey both of them 
away along the quays. And again he 
repeated: ‘Now calm yourself. It will 
be all right. See, this way.” 


He threw open a door, and the three 
dingy, dilapidated, little rooms, which 
had not been repaired and were full of 
dirt, appeared to view. A puff of damp 
air entered the boudoir. Juliette, ere 
she stepped through all that squalor, 
gave final expression to her disgust. 

“How could I have come here?” she 
exclaimed in a loud voice. “What a 
hole! I shall never forgive myself.” 

“Be quick, be quick!” urged Héléne, 
whose anxiety was as great as her own. 

She pushed Juliette forward, but the 
young woman threw herself sobbing on 
her neck. She was in the throes of a 
nervous reaction. She was over- 
whelmed with shame, and would fain 
have defended herself, fain have given 
a reason for being found in that man’s 
company. Then instinctively she gath- 
ered up her skirts, as though she were 
about to cross a gutter. With the tip 
of his boot Malignon, who had gone on 
first, was clearing away the plaster 


which littered the back staircase. The 
doors were shut once more. 
Meantime, Héléne had _ remained 


standing in the middle of the sitting- 
room, Silence reigned there, a warm, 
close silence, only disturbed by the 
crackling of the burnt logs. There was 
a singing in her ears, and she heard 
nothing. But after an interval, which 
seemed to her interminable, the rattle 
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of a cab suddenly resounded. It was 
Juliette’s cab rolling away. 

Then Héléne sighed, and she made a 
gesture of mute gratitude. The 
thought that she would not be tortured 
by everlasting remorse for having acted 
despicably filled her with pleasant and 
thankiul feelings. She felt relieved, 
deeply moved, and yet so weak, now 
that this awful crisis was over, that 
she lacked the strength to depart in 
her turn. In her heart she thought that 
Henri was coming, and that he must 
meet some one in this place. There 
was a knock at the door, and she 
opened it at once. 


The first sensation on either side was 
one of bewilderment. Henri entered, 
his mind busy with thoughts of the let- 
ter which he had received, and his face 
pale and uneasy. But when he caught 
sight of her a cry escaped his lips. 

“You! My God! It was you!” 

The cry betokened more astonish- 
ment than pleasure. But soon there 
came a furious awakening of his love. 

“You love me, you love me!” he 
stammered. “Ah! it was you, and I 
did not understand.” 

He stretched out his arm as he spoke; 
but Héléene, who had greeted his en- 
trance with a smile, now started back 
with wan cheeks. Truly she had waited 
for him; she had promised herself that 
they would be together for a moment, 
and that she would invent some fiction. 
Now, however, full consciousness of the 


situation flashed upon her; Henri be- 


lieved it to be an assignation. Yet she 
had never for one moment desired such 
a thing, and her heart rebelled. 

“Henri, I pray you, release me,” said 
she. 
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He had grasped her by the wrists, 
and was drawing her slowly towards 
him, as though to kiss her. The love 
that had been surging within him for 
months, but which had grown less vio- 
lent owing to the break in their inti- 
macy, now burst forth more fiercely 
than ever. 


“Release me,’ she resumed. “You 
are frightening me. I assure you, you 
are mistaken.” 

His surprise found voice once more. 

“Was it not you then who wrote to 
me?” he asked. 

She hesitated for a second. What 
could she say in answer? 


“Yes,” she whispered at last. 


She could not betray Juliette after 
having saved her. An abyss lay be- 
fore her into which she herself was 
slipping. Henri was now = glancing 
round the two rooms in wonderment 
at finding them illumined and furnished 
in such gaudy style. He ventured to 
question her. 

“Are these rooms yours?” he asked. 

But she remained silent. 

“Your letter upset me so,” he con- 
tinued. “Héléne, you are hiding some- 
thing from me. For mercy’s sake, re- 
lieve my anxiety!” 

She was not listening to him; she 
was reflecting that he was indeed right 
in considering this to be an assignation. 
Otherwise, what could she have been 
doing there? Why should she have 
waited for him? She could devise no 
plausible explanation. She was no 
longer certain whether she had not 
given him this rendezvous, A network 
of chance and circumstance was en- 
veloping her yet more tightly; there 
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was no escape from it. Each second 
found her less able to resist. 

“You were waiting for me, you were 
waiting for me!” he repeated passion- 
ately, as he bent his head to kiss her. 
And then as his lips met hers she felt 
it beyond her power to struggle further; 
but, as though in mute acquiescence, 
fell, half swooning and oblivious of the 
world, upon his neck, 


CHAPTER XX 
THE BURST OF THE STORM 


JEANNE, with her eyes fixed on the 
door, remained plunged in grief over 
her mother’s sudden departure. She 
gazed around her; the room was empty 
and silent; but she could still hear 
the waning sounds of hurrying foot- 
steps and rustling skirts, and last the 
slamming of the outer door. Then 
nothing stirred, and she was alone. 

All alone, all alone. Over the bed 
hung her mother’s dressing-gown, flung 
there at random, the skirt bulging out 
and a sleeve lying across the bolster, 
so that the garment looked like some 
person who had fallen down over- 
whelmed with grief, and sobbing in 
misery. There was some linen scat- 
tered about, and a black neckerchief 
lay on the floor like a blot of mourn- 
ing. The chairs were in disorder, the 
table had been pushed in front of the 
wardrobe, and amidst it all she was 
quite alone. She felt her tears chok- 
ing her as she looked at the dressing- 
gown which no longer garmented her 
mother, but was stretched there with 
the ghastly semblance of death. She 
clasped her hands, and for the last 
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time wailed, “Mamma! mamma!” The 
blue velvet hangings, however, deadened 
the sound. It was all over, and she 
was alone. 

Then the time slipped away. The 
clock struck three. A dismal, dingy 
light came in through the windows. 
Dark clouds were sailing over the sky, 
which made it still gloomier. Through 
the panes of glass, which were cov- 
ered with moisture, Paris could only 
be dimly seen; the watery vapor 
blurred it; its far-away outskirts 
seemed hidden by thick smoke. Thus 
the city even was no longer there to 
keep the child company, as on bright 
afternoons, when, on leaning out a 
little, it seemed to her as though she 
could touch each district with her 
hand. 

What was she to do? Her little arms 
tightened in despair against her bosom. 
This desertion seemed to her mournful, 
passing all bounds, characterized by an 
injustice and wickedness that enraged 
her. She had never known anything 
so hateful; it struck her that every- 
thing was going to vanish; nothing of 
the old life would ever come back 
again. Then she caught sight of her 
doll seated near her on a chair, with 
its back against a cushion, and its 
legs stretched out, its eyes staring at 
her as though it were a human being. 
It was not her mechanical doll, but a 


large one with a pasteboard head, curly. 
hair, and eyes of enamel, whose fixed — 


look sometimes frightened her. What 
with two years’ constant dressing and 
undressing, the paint had got rubbed 
off the chin and cheeks, and the limbs, 
of pink leather stuffed with sawdust 
had become limp and wrinkled like old 


linen. The doll was just now in its 
night attire, arrayed only in a_ bed- 
gown, with its arms twisted, one in 
the air and the other hanging down- 
wards. When Jeanne realized that 
there was still some one with her, she 
felt for an instant less unhappy. She 
took the doll in her arms and embraced 
it ardently, while its head swung back, 
for its neck was broken. Then she 
chattered away to it, telling it that it 
was Jeanne’s best-behaved friend, that 
it had a good heart, for it never went 
out and left Jeanne alone. It was, said 
she, her treasure, her kitten, her dear 
little pet. Trembling with agitation, 
striving to prevent herself from weep- 
ing again, she covered it all over with 
kisses. 

This fit of tenderness gave her some 
revengeful consolation, and the doll fell 
over her arm like a bundle of rags. 
She rose and looked out, with her 
forehead against a window-pane. The 
rain had ceased falling, and the clouds 
of the last downpour, driven before the 
wind, were nearing the horizon towards 
the heights of Pere-Lachaise, which 
were wrapped in gloom; and against 
this stormy background Paris,  il- 
lumined by a uniform clearness, as- 
sumed a lonely, melancholy grandeur. 
It seemed to be uninhabited, like one 
of those cities seen in a nightmare— 
the reflex of a world of death. To 
Jeanne it certainly appeared anything 
but pretty. She was now idly dream- 
ing of those she had loved since her 
birth. Her oldest sweetheart, the one 
of her early days at Marseilles, had 
been a huge cat, which was very heavy; 
she would clasp it with her little arms, 
and carry it from one chair to another 
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without provoking its anger in the 
least; but it had disappeared, and that 
was the first misfortune she remem- 
bered. She had next had a sparrow, 
but it died; she had picked it up one 
morning from the bottom of its cage. 
That made two. She never reckoned 
the toys which got broken just to 
grieve her, all kinds of wrongs which 
had caused her much suffering because 
she was so sensitive. One doll in par- 
ticular, no. higher than one’s hand, 
had driven her to despair by getting 
its head smashed; she had cherished 
it to such a degree that she had buried 
it by stealth in a corner of the yard; 
and some time afterwards, overcome 
by a craving to look on it once more, 
she had disinterred it, and made her- 
self sick with terror whilst gazing on 
its blackened and repulsive features. 

However, it was always the others 
who were the first to fail in their love. 
They got broken; they disappeared. 
The separation, at all events, was in- 
variably their fault. Why was it? She 
herself never changed. When she loved 
any one, her love lasted all her life. 
Her mind could not grasp the idea of 
neglect and desertion; such things 
seemed to her monstrously wicked, and 
mever occurred to her little heart with- 
out giving it a deadly pang. She shiv- 
ered as a host of vague ideas slowly 
awoke within her. So people parted 
one day; each went his own way, never 
to meet or love each other again. With 
her eyes fixed on the limitless and 
dreary expanse of Paris, she sat chilled 
by all that her childish passion could 
divine of life’s hard blows. 

Meantime her breath was fast dim- 
ming the glass. With her hands she 
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rubbed away the vapor that prevented 
her from looking out. Several monu- 
ments in the distance, wet with the 
rain, glittered like browny ice. There 
were lines of houses, regular and dis- 
tinct, which, with their fronts standing 
out pale amidst the surrounding roofs, 
looked like outstretched linen—some 
tremendous washing spread to dry on 
fields of ruddy grass. The sky was 
clearing, and athwart the tail of the 
cloud which still cloaked the city in 
gloom the milky ways of the sun were 
beginning to stream. <A _ brightness 
seemed to be hesitating over some of 
the districts; in certain places the sky 
would soon begin to smile. Jeanne 
gazed below, over the quay and the 
slopes of the Trocadéro; the street 
traffic was about to begin afresh after 
that violent downpour. The cabs 
again passed by at a jolting crawl, 
while the omnibuses rattled along the 
still lonely streets with a louder noise 
than usual. Umbrellas were being 
shut up, and wayfarers, who had 
taken shelter beneath the trees, ven- 
tured from one foot pavement to an- 
other through muddy streams which 
were rushing into the gutters, 

Jeanne noticed with special interest 
a lady anda little girl, both of them 
fashionably dressed, who were stand- 
ing beneath the awning of a toy-shop 
near the bridge. Doubtless they had 
been caught in the shower, and had 
taken refuge there. The child would 
fain have carried away the whole shop, 
and had pestered her mother te buy 
her a hoop. Both were now leaving, 
however, and the child was running 
along full of glee, driving the hoop 
before her. At this Jeanne’s melan- 
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choly returned with intensified force; 
her doll became hideous. She longed 
to have a hoop and to be down yonder 
and run along, while her mother slow- 
ly walked behind her and cautioned 
her not to go too far. Then, however, 
everything became dim again, At each 
minute she had to rub the glass clear. 
She had been enjoined never to open 
the window; but she was full of re- 
bellious thoughts; she surely might 
gaze out of the window, if she were 
not to be taken for a walk. So she 
opened it, and leaned out like a grown- 
up person—an imitation of her mother 
when she esconced herself there and 
lapsed into silence. 

The air was mild, and moist in its 
mildness, which seemed to her delight- 
ful. A darkness slowly rising over 
the horizon induced her to lift her 
head. To her imagination it seemed as 
if some gigantic bird with outstretched 
wings were hovering on high. At first 
she saw nothing; the sky was clear; 
but at last, at the angle of the roof, a 
gloomy cloud made its appearance, sail- 
ing on and speedily enveloping the 
whole heaven. Another squall was 
rising before a roaring west wind. The 
daylight was quickly dying away, and 
the city grew dark, amidst a livid 
shimmer, which imparted to the house- 
fronts a rusty tinge. 

Almost immediately afterwards the 
rain fell. The streets were swept by 


it; the umbrellas were again opened; 


and the passers-by, fleeing in every di- 
rection, vanished like chaff. One old 
lady gripped her skirts with both hands, 
while the torrent beat down on her 
bonnet as though it were falling from 
a spout, And the rain travelled on; 
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the cloud kept pace with the water 
ragefully falling upon Paris; the big 
drops enfiladed the avenues of the 
quays, with a gallop like that of a 
runaway horse, raising a white dust 
which rolled along the ground at a 
prodigious speed. They also descended 
the Champs Elysées, plunged into the 
long narrow streets of the Saint-Ger- 
main district, and at a bound filled up 
all the open spaces and_ deserted 
squares. In a few seconds, behind this 
veil which grew thicker and thicker, 
the city paled and seemed to melt 
away. It was as though a curtain were 
being drawn obliquely from heaven to 
earth. Masses of vapor arose too; and 
the vast, splashing pit-a-pat was as 
deafening as any rattle of old iron. 

Jeanne giddy with the noise, started 
back. A leaden wall seemed to have 
been built up before her. But she was 
fond of rain so she returned, leaned 
out again, and stretched out her arms 
to feel the big, cold rain-drops splash- 
ing on her hands. This gave her some 
amusement, and she got wet to the 
sleeves. Her doll must, of course, 
like herself, have a headache, and she 
therefore hastened to put it astride the 
window-rail, with its back against the 
side wall. She thought, as she saw the 
drops pelting down upon it, that they 
were doing it some good. Stiffly erect, 
its little teeth displayed in a never- 
fading smile, the doll sat there, wita 
one shoulder streaming with water, 
while every gust of wind lifted up its 
night-dress. Its poor body, which had 
lost some of its sawdust stuffing, 
seemed to be shivering. 

What was the reason that had pre- 
vented her mother from taking her 
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with her? wondered Jeanne. The rain 
that beat down on her hands seemed 
a fresh inducement to be out. It must 
be very nice, she argued, in the street. 
Once more there flashed on her mind’s 
eye the little girl driving her hoop along 
the pavement. Nobody could deny 
that she had gone out with her mam- 
ma. Both of them had even seemed 
to be exceedingly well pleased. This 
was sufficient proof that little girls 
were taken out when it rained. 

But, then, willingness on her 
mother’s part was requisite. Why had 
she been unwilling? Then Jeanne 
again thought of her big cat which had 
gone away over the houses opposite 
with its tail in the air, and of the poor 
little sparrow which she had tempted 
with food when it was dead, and which 
had pretended that it did not under- 
stand. That kind of thing always 
happened to her; nobody’s love for 
her was enduring enough. Oh! she 
would have been ready in a couple of 
minutes; when she chose she dresesd 
quickly enough; it was only a question 
of her boots, which Rosalie buttoned, 
her jacket, her hat, and it was done. 
Her mother might easily have waited 
two minutes for her. When she left 
home to see her friends, she did not 
turn her things all topsy-turvy as she 
had done that afternoon; when she 
went to the Bois de Boulogne, she led 
her gently by the hand, and stopped 
with her outside every shop in the Rue 
de Passy. 

Jeanne could not get to the bottom 
of it; her black eyebrows frowned, and 
her delicate features put on a stern, 
jealous expression which made her re- 
semble some wicked old maid. She 
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felt in a vague way that her mother 
had gone to some place where children 
never go. She had not been taken out 
because something was to be hidden 
from her. This thought filled her with 
unutterable sadness, and her heart 
throbbed with pain. 

The rain was becoming finer, and 
through the curtain which veiled Paris 
glimpses of buildings were occasion- 
ally afforded. The dome of the In- 
valides, airy and quivering, was the 
first to reappear through the glittering 
vibration of the downpour. Next, some 
of the districts emerged into sight as 
the torrent slackened; the city seemed 
to rise from a deluge that had over- 
whelmed it, its roofs all streaming, and 
every street filled with a river of water 
from which vapor still ascended. But 
suddenly there was a burst of light; a 
ray of sunshine fell athwart the shower. 
For a moment it was like a smile 
breaking through tears. 

The rain had now ceased to fall over 
the Champs Elysées district; but it 
was sabring the left bank, the Cité, and 
the far-away suburbs; in the sunshine 
the drops could be seen flashing down 
like innumerable slender shafts of 
steel. On the right a rainbow gleamed 
forth. As the gush of light streamed 
across the sky, touches of pink and 
blue appeared on the horizon, a medley 
of color, suggestive of a childish at- 
tempt at water-color painting. Then 
there was a sudden blaze—a fall of 
golden snow, as it were, over a city 
of crystal. But the light died away, a 
cloud rolled up, and the smile faded 
amidst tears; Paris dripped and 
dripped, with a prolonged sobbing 
noise, beneath the leaden-hued sky. 
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Jeanne, with her sleeves soaked, was 
seized with a fit of coughing. But she 
was unconscious of the chill that was 
penetrating her; she was now absorbed 
in the thought that her mother had 
gone into Paris. She had come at last 
to know three buildings—the Invalides, 
the Panthéor, and the Tower of St.- 
Jacques. She now slowly went over 
their names, and pointed them out 
with her finger without attempting to 
think what they might be like were she 
nearer to them. Without doubt, how- 
ever, her mother was down there; and 
she settled in her mind that she was in 
the Panthéon, because it astonished her 
the most, huge as it was, towering up 
through the air, like the city’s head- 
piece. Then she began to question 
herself. Paris was still to her the place 
where children never go; she was never 
taken there. She would have liked to 
know it, however, that she might have 
quietly said to herself: “Mamma is 
there; she is doing such and such a 
thing.” But it all seemed to her too 
immense; it was impossible to find any 
one there. Then her glance travelled 
towards the other end of the plain. 
Might her mother not rather be in one 
of that cluster of houses on the hill 
to the left? or nearer in, beneath those 
huge trees, whose bare branches seemed 
as dead as firewood? Oh! if she could 
only have lifted up the roofs! What 
could that gloomy edifice be? What 


was that street along which something ~ 


of enormous bulk seemed to be run- 
ning? And what could that district 
be at sight of which she always felt 
frightened, convinced as she was that 
people fought one another there? She 
could not see it distinctly, but, to tell 
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the truth, its aspects stirred one; it 
was very ugly, and must not be looked 
at by little girls. 

A host of indefinable ideas and sup- 
positions, which brought her to the 
verge of weeping, awoke trouble in 
Jeanne’s ignorant, childish mind. 
From the unknown world of Paris, with 
its smoke, its endless noises, its pow- 
erful, surging life, an odor of wretch- 
edness, filth, and crime seemed to be 
wafted to her through the mild, humid 
atmosphere, and she was forced to 
avert her head, as though she had been 
leaning over one of those pestilential 
pits which breathe forth suffocation 
from their unseen horrors. The In- 
valides, the Panthéon, the Tower of 
Saint-Jacques—these she named and 
counted; but she knew nothing of any- 
thing else, and she sat there, terrified 
and ashamed, with the all-absorbing 
thought that her mother was among 
those wicked places, at some spot 
which she was unable to identify in the 
depths yonder. 

Suddenly Jeanne turend round. She 
could have sworn that somebody had 
walked into the bedroom, that a light 
hand had even touched her shoulder. 
But the room was empty, still in the 
same disorder as when Héléne had left. 
The dressing-gown, flung across the 
pillow, still lay in the same mournful, 
weeping attitude. Then Jeanne, with 
pallid cheeks, cast a glance around, and 
her heart nearly burst within her. She 
was alone! sha was alone! And, O 
Heaven, her mother, in forsaking her, 
kad pushed her with such force that 
she might have fallen to the floor. The 
thought came back to her with an- 
guish; she again seemed to feel the 
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pain of that outrage on her wrists and 
shoulders. Why had she been struck? 
She had been good, and had nothing 
to reproach herself with. She was usu- 
ally spoken to with such gentleness that 
the punishment she had received awoke 
feelings of indignation within her. She 
was thrilled by a sensation of childish 
fear, as in the old times when she was 
threatened with the approach of the 
wolf, and looked for it and saw it not: 
it was lingering in some shady corner, 
with many other things that were go- 
ing to overwhelm her. However, she 
was full of suspicion; her face paled 
and swelled with jealous fury. Of a 
sudden, the thought that her mother 
must love those whom she had gone 
to see far more than she loved her 
came upon her with such crushing 
force that her little hands clutched her 
bosom. She knew it now; yes, her 
mother was false to her. 

Over Paris a great sorrow seemed to 
be brooding, pending the arrival of a 
fresh squall. A murmur travelled 
through the darkened air, and heavy 
clouds were hovering overhead. 
Jeanne, still at the window, was con- 
vulsed by another fit of coughing; but 
in the chill she experienced she felt 
herself revenged; she would willingly 
have had her illness return. With her 
hands pressed against her bosom, she 
grew conscious of some pain growing 
more intense within her. It was an 
agony to which her body abandoned 
itself. She trembled with fear, and did 
not again venture to turn round; she 
felt quite cold at the idea of glancing 
into the room any more. To be little 
means to be without strength. What 
could this new complaint be which 
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filled her with mingled shame and bit- 
ter pleasure? With stiffened body, she 
sat there as if waiting—every one of 
her pure and innocent limbs in an 
agony of revulsion. From the inner- 
most recesses of her being all her 
woman’s feelings were aroused, and 
there darted through her a pang, as 
though she had received a blow from 
a distance. Then with failing heart 
she cried out chokingly: “Mamma! 
mamma!’ No one could have known 
whether she called to her mother for 
aid, or whether she accused her of hav- 
ing inflicted on her the pain which 
seemed to be killing her. 

At that moment the tempest burst. 
Through the deep and ominous still- 
ness the wind howled over the city, 
which was shrouded in darkness; and 
afterwards there came a long-contin- 
ued crashing—window-shutters beating 
to and fro, slates flying, chimney-tops 
and gutter-pipes rattling on to the 
pavements. For a few seconds a calm 
ensued; then there blew another gust, 
which swept along with such mighty 
strength that the ocean of roofs seemed 
convulsed, tossing about in waves, and 
then disappearing in a whirlpool. For 
a moment chaos reigned. Some enor- 
mous clouds, like huge blots of ink, 
swept through a host of smaller ones, 
which were scattered and floated like 
shreds of rag which the wind tore to 
pieces and carried off thread by thread. 
A second later two clouds rushed upon 
one another, and rent one another with 
crashing reports, which seemed to 
sprinkle the coppery expanse with 
wreckage and every time the hurricane 
thus veered, blowing from every point 
of the compass, the thunder of oppos- 
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ing navies resounded in the atmos- 
phere, and an awful rending and sink- 
ing followed, the hanging fragments of 
the clouds, jagged like huge bits of 
broken walls, threatening Paris with im- 
minent destruction. The rain was not 
yet falling. But suddenly a cloud burst 
above the central quarters, and a water- 
spout ascended the Seine. The river’s 
green ribbon, riddled and stirred to its 
depths by the splashing drops, became 
transformed into a stream of mud; and 
one by one, behind the downpour, the 
bridges appeared to view again, slender 
and delicately outlined in the mist; 
while, right and left, the trees edging 
the grey pavements of the deserted 
quays were shaken furiously by the 
wind. Away in the background, over 
Nétre-Dame, the cloud divided and 
poured down such a torrent of water 
that the island of La Cité seemed sub- 
merged. Far above the drenched houses 
the cathedral towers alone rose up 
against a patch of clear sky, like float- 
ing waifs. 

On every side the water now rushed 
down from the heavens. Three times in 
succession did the right bank appear to 
be engulfed. The first fall inundated 
the distant suburbs, gradually extending 
its area, and beating on the turrets of 
Saint-Vincent-de-Paul and Saint-Jacques, 
which glistened in the rain. Then two 
other downpours, following in hot haste 
one upon the other, streamed over 
Montmartre and the Champs Elysées. 
At times a glimpse could be obtained of 
the glass roof of the Palace of Indus- 
try, steaming, as it were, under the 
splashing water; of Saint-Augustin, 
whose cupola swam in a kind of fog 
like a clouded moon; of the Madeleine, 
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which spread out its flat roof, looking 
like some ancient court whose flagstones 
had been freshly scoured; while, in the 
rear, the huge mass of the Opera House 
made one think of a dismasted vessel, 
which with its hull caught between two 
rocks, was resisting the assaults of the 
tempest. 

On the left bank of the Seine, also 
hidden by a watery veil, you perceived 
the dome of the Invalides, the spires of 
Sainte-Clotilde, and the towers of Saint- 
Sulpice, apparently melting away in the 
moist atmosphere. Another cloud spread 
out, and from the colonnade of the 
Panthéon sheets of water streamed 
down, threatening to inundate what lay 
below. And from that moment the rain 
fell upon the city in all directions; one 
might have imagined that the heavens 
were precipitating themselves on the 
earth; streets vanished, sank into the 
depths, and men reappeared, drifting on 
the surface, amidst shocks whose 
violence seemed to foretell the end of 
the city. A prolonged roar ascended— 
the roar of all the water rushing along 
the gutters and falling into the drains. 
And at last, above muddy-looking Paris, 
which had assumed with the showers a 
dingy-yellow hue, the livid clouds spread 
themselves out in uniform fashion, with- 
out stain or rift. The rain was becom- 
ing finer, and was falling sharply and 
vertically; but whenever the wind again 
rose, the grey hatching was curved into 


- mighty waves, and the raindrops, driven 


almost horizontally, could be heard 
lashing the walls with a hissing sound, 
till, with the fall of the wind, they again 
fell vertically, peppering the soil with 
a quiet obstinacy, from the heights of 
Passy away to the level plain of Charen- 
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ton. Then the vast city, as though over- 
whelmed and lifeless after some awful 
convulsion, seemed but an expanse of 
stony ruins under the invisible heavens. 

Jeanne, who had sunk down by the 
window, had wailed out once more, 
“Mamma! mamma!” A terrible weari- 
ness deprived her limbs of their 
strength as she lingered there, face to 
face with the engulfing of Paris. Amidst 
her exhaustion, whilst the breeze played 
with her tresses, and her face remained 
wet with rain, she preserved some taste 
of the bitter pleasure which had made 
her shiver, while within her heart there 
was a consciousness of some _ ir- 
retrievable woe. Everything seemed to 
her to have come to an end; she realized 
that she was getting very old. The 
hours might pass away, but now she did 
not even cast a glance into the room. 
It was all the same to her to be for- 
gotten and alone. Such despair pos- 
sessed the child’s heart that all around 
her seemed black. If she were scolded, 
as of old, when she was ill, it would 
surely be very wrong. She was burning 
with fever; something like a sick head- 
ache was weighing on her. Surely too, 
but a moment ago, something had 
snapped within her. She could not pre- 
vent it; she must inevitably submit to 
whatever might be her fate. Besides, 
weariness was prostrating her. She had 
joined her hands over the window-bar, 
on which she rested her head, and, 
though at times she opened her eyes to 
gaze at the rain, drowsiness was steal- 
ing over her. 

And still and ever the rain kept beat- 
ing down; the livid sky seemed dissolv- 
ing in water. A final blast of wind had 
passed by; a monotonous roar could be 


heard. Amidst a solemn quiescence the 
sovereign rain poured unceasingly upon 
the silent, deserted city it had con- 
quered; and behind this sheet of 
streaked crystal Paris showed like some 
phantom place, with quivering outlines, 
which seemed to be melting away. To 
Jeanne the scene now brought nothing 
beyond sleepiness and horrid dreams, 
as though all the mystery and unknown 
evil were rising up in vapor to pierce 
her through and make her cough. Every 
time she opened her eyes she was seized 
with a fit of coughing, and would remain 
for a few seconds looking at the scene; 
which as her head fell back once more, 
clung to her mind, and seemed to spread 
over her and crush her. 

The rain was still falling. What hour 
might it be now? Jeanne could not have 
told. Perhaps the clock had ceased go- 
ing. It seemed to her too great a 
fatigue to turn round. It was surely at 
least a week since her mother had 
quitted her. She had abandoned all ex- 
pectation of her return; she was re- 
signed to the prospect of never seeing 
her again, Then she became oblivious of 
everything—the wrongs which had been 
done her, the pain which she had just 
experienced, even the loneliness in-which 
she was suffered to remain. A weight, 
chilly like stone, fell upon her. This 
only was certain: she was very unhap- 
py—ah! as unhappy as the poor little 
waifs to whom she gave alms as they 
huddled together in gateways. Ah! 
Heaven! how coughing racked one, and 
how penetrating was the cold when 
there was no nobody to love one! She 
closed her heavy eyelids, succumbing to 
a feverish stupor; and the last of her 
thoughts was a vague memory of child- 
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hood, of a visit to a mill, full of yellow 
wheat, and of tiny grains slipping under 
millstones as huge as houses. 

Hours and hours passed away; each 
minute was a century. The rain beat 
down without ceasing, with ever the 
same tranquil flow, as though all time 
and eternity were allowed it to deluge 
the plain. Jeanne had fallen asleep. 
Close by, her doll still sat astride the 
iron window-bar; and, with its legs in 
the room and its head outside, its 
nightdress clinging to its rosy skin, its 
eyes glaring, and its hair streaming with 
water, it looked not unlike a drowned 
child; and so emaciated did it appear in 
its comical yet distressing posture of 
death, that it almost brought tears of 
pity to the eyes. Jeanne coughed in her 
sleep; but now she never once opened 
her eyes. Her head swayed to and fro 
on her crossed arms, and the cough 
spent itself in a wheeze without awaken- 
ing her. Nothing more existed for her. 
She slept in the darkness. She did not 
even withdraw her hand, from whose 
cold, red fingers bright raindrops were 
trickling one by one into the vast ex- 
panse which lay beneath the window. 
This went on for hours and _ hours. 
Paris was slowly waning on the horizon, 
like some phantom city; heaven and 
earth mingled together in an indistin- 
guishable jumble; and still and ever 
with unflagging persistency did the grey 
rain fall. 


CHAPTER XXI 
JEANNE’S EYES 


Nicut had long gathered in when 
Héléne returned. From her umbrella 
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the water dripped on step after step, 
whilst clinging to the balusters she 
ascended the staircase. She stood for a 
few seconds outside her door to regain 
her breath; the deafening rush of the 
rain still sounded in her ears; she still 
seemed to feel the jostling of hurrying 
foot-passengers, and to see the reflec- 
tions from the street-lamps dancing in 
the puddles. She was walking in a 
dream, filled with the surprise of the 
kisses that had been showered upon 
her; and as she fumbled for her key 
she believed that her bosom felt neither 
remorse nor joy. Circumstances had 
compassed it all; she could have done 
naught to prevent it. But the key was 
not to be found; it was doubtless inside, 
in the pocket of her other gown. At 
this discovery her vexation was intense; 
it seemed as though she were denied 
admission to her own home. It became 
necessary that she should ring the bell. 

“Oh! it’s madame!” exclaimed Rosalie 
as she opened the door. “I was begin- 
ning to feel uneasy.” 

She took the umbrella, intending to 
place it in the kitchen sink, and then 
rattled on: 

“Good gracious! what torrents! 
Zéphyrin, who has just come, was 
drenched to the skin. I took the liberty, 
madame, of keeping him to dinner. He 
has leave till ten o’clock.” 

Héléne followed her mechanically. 
She felt a desire to look once more on 
everything in her home before removing 
her bonnet. 

“You have done quite right, my girl,” 
she answered. 

For a moment she lingered on the 
kitchen threshold, gazing at the bright 
fire. Then she instinctively opened the 
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door of a cupboard, and promptly shut 
it again. Everything was in its place, 
chairs and tables alike; she found them 
all again, and their presence gave her 
pleasure. 

Zéphyrin had, in the meantime, 
struggled respectfully to his feet. She 
nodded to him, smiling. 

“J didn’t know whether to put the 
roast on,” began the maid. 

“Why, what time is it?” 
Hélene. 

“Oh, it’s close on seven o’clock, ma- 
dame.” 

“What! seven o’clock!” 

Astonishment riveted her to the floor; 
she had lost all consciousness of time, 
and seemed to awaken from a dream. 

“And where’s Jeanne?” she asked. 

“Oh! she has been very good, ma- 
dame. I even think she must have 
fallen asleep, for I haven’t heard her 
for some time.” 

“Haven’t you given her a light?” 

Embarrassment closed Rosalie’s lips; 
she was unwilling to relate that Zéphy- 
rin had brought her some pictures which 
had engrossed her attention. Ma- 
demoiselle had never made the least stir, 
so she could scarcely have wanted any- 
thing. Héléne, however, paid no further 
heed to her, but ran into the room, 
where a dreadful chill fell upon her. 

“Jeanne! Jeanne!” she called. 

No answer broke the stillness. She 
stumbled against an armchair. From the 
dining-room, the door of which she had 
left ajar, some light streamed across a 
corner of the carpet. She felt a shiver 
come over her, and she could have 
declared that the rain was falling in the 
room, with its moist breath and con- 
tinuous streaming. Then, on turning 
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her head, she at once saw the pale 
square formed by the open window and 
the gloomy grey of the sky. 

“Who can have opened this window?” 
she cried. “Jeanne! Jeanne!” 

Still no answering word. A mortal 
terror fell on Héléne’s heart. She must 
look out of this window; but as she 
felt her way towards it, her hands 
lighted on a head of hair—it was 
Jeanne’s. And then, as Rosalie en- 
tered with a lamp, the child appeared 
with blanched face, sleeping with her 
cheek upon her crossed arms, while the 
big raindrops from the roof splashed 
upon her. Her breathing was scarcely 
perceptible, so overcome she was with 
despair and fatigue. Among the lashes 
of her large, bluey eyelids there were 
still two heavy tears. 

“The unhappy child!” stammered 
Hélene.”- “Oh, heavens! she’s icy cold! 
To fall asleep there, at such a time, 
when she had been expressly forbidden 
to touch the window! Jeanne, Jeanne, 
speak to me; wake up, Jeanne!” 

Rosalie had prudently vanished. The 
child, on being raised in her mother’s 
embrace, let her head drop as though 
she were unable to shake off the leaden 
slumber that had seized upon her. At 
last, however, she raised her eyelids; 
but the glare of the lamp dazzled her, 
and she remained benumbed and stupid. 

“Jeanne, it’s I! What’s wrong with 
your See, I’ve just come back,” said 
Helene. 

But the child seemingly failed to un- 
derstand her; in her stupefaction she 
could only murmur: “Oh! Ah!” 

She gazed inquiringly at her mother, 
as though she failed to recognize her. 
And suddenly she shivered, growing con- 
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scious of the cold air of the room. Her 
memory was awakening, and the tears 
rolled from her eyelids to her cheeks. 
Then she commenced to struggle, in the 
evident desire to be left alone. 

“Tt’s you, it’s you! Oh, leave me; 
you hold me too tight! I was so com- 
fortable.” 

She slipped from her mother’s arms 
with affright in her face. Her uneasy 
looks wandered from Héléne’s hands to 
her shoulders; one of those hands was 
ungloved, and she started back from the 
touch of the moist palm and warm 
fingers with a fierce resentment, as 
though fleeing from some _ stranger’s 
caress. The old perfume of vervain had 
died away; Héléne’s fingers had surely 
become greatly attenuated, and her hand 
was unusually soft. This skin was no 
longer hers, and its touch exasperated 
Jeanne. 

“Come, I’m not angry with you,” 
pleaded Héléne. “But, indeed, have you 
behaved well? Come and kiss me.” 

Jeanne, however, still recoiled from 
her. She had no remembrance of hay- 
ing seen her mother dressed in that gown 
or cloak. Besides, she looked so wet 
and muddy. Where had she come from 
dressed in that dowdy style. 

“Kiss me, Jeanne,” repeated Héléne. 

But her voice also seemed strange; 
in Jeanne’s ears it sounded louder. 
Her old heartache came upon her once 
more, as when an injury had been done 
her; and unnerved by the presence of 
what was unknown and horrible to her, 
divining, however, that she was breath- 
ing an atmosphere of falsehood, she 
burst into sobs. 

“No, no, I entreat you! You left me 
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all alone; and oh! I’ve been so miser- 
able!” 

“But I’m back again, my darling. 
Don’t weep any more; I’ve come 
home!” 

“Oh no, no! it’s all over now! I 
don’t wish for you any more! Oh! 
I waited and waited, and have been so 
wretched!” 

Heléne took hold of the child again, 
and gently sought to draw her to her 
bosom; but she resisted stubbornly, 
plaintively exclaiming: 

“No, no; it will never be the same! 
You are not the same!” 

“What! What are you talking of, 
child?” 

“T don’t know; you are not the same.” 

“Do you mean to say that I don’t 
love you any more?” 

“T don’t know; you are no longer the 
same! Don’t say no. You don’t feel 
the same! It’s all over, over, over. I 
wish to die!” 

With blanching face Héléne again 
clasped her in her arms. Did her looks, 
then, reveal her secret? She kissed her, 
but a shudder ran through the child’s 
frame, and an expression of such misery 
crept into her face that Héléne forbore 
to print a second kiss upon her brow. 
She still kept hold of her, but neither 
of them uttered a word. Jeanne’s 
sobbing fell to a whisper, a nervous 
revolt stiffening her limbs the while. 
Héléne’s first thought was that much 


- notice ought not to be paid to a child’s 


whims; but to her heart there stole a 
feeling of secret shame, and the weight 
of her daughter’s body on her shoulder 
brought a blush to her cheeks. She 
hastened to put Jeanne down, and each 
felt relieved. 
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“Now, be good, and wipe your eyes,” 
said Héléne. ‘“We’ll make everything all 
right.” 

The child acquiesced in all gentleness, 
but seemed somewhat afraid and glanced 
covertly at her mother. All at once her 
frame was shaken by a fit of coughing. 

“Good heavens! why, you’ve made 
yourself ill now! I cannot stay away 
from you a moment. Did you feel 
cold?” ° 

“Yes, mamma; in the back.” 

“See here; put on this shawl. The 
dining-room stove is lighted, and you'll 
soon feel warm. Are you hungry?” 

Jeanne hesitated. It was on the tip 
of her tongue to speak the truth and 
say no; but she darted a side glance 
at her mother, and, recoiling, answered 
in a whisper: “Yes, mamma.” 

“Ah, well, it will be all right,” ex- 
claimed Héléne desirous of tranquilliz- 
ing herself. “Only, I entreat you, you 
naughty child, don’t frighten me like 
this again.” 

On Rosalie re-entering the room to 
announce that dinner was ready, 
Héléne severely scolded her. The little 
maid’s head dropped; she stammered 
out that it was all very true, for she 
ought to have looked better after 
mademoiselle. Then, hoping to mollify 
her mistress, she busied herself in help- 
ing her to change her clothes. “Good 
gracious! madame was in a fine state!” 
she remarked, as she assisted in re- 
moving each mud-stained garment, at 
which Jeanne glared suspiciously, still 
racked by torturing thoughts. 

“Madame ought to feel comfortable 
now,” exclaimed Rosalie when it was 
ali over. “It’s awfully nice to get into 
dry clothes after a drenching.” 


Héléne, on finding herself once more 
in her’ blue dressing gown, gave vent 
to a slight sigh, as though a new hap- 
piness had welled up within her. She 
again regained her old cheerfulness; she 
had rid herself of a burden in throw- 
ing off those bedraggled garments. She 
washed her face and hands; and while 
she stood there, still glistening with 
moisture, her dressing-gown buttoned up 
to her chin, she was slowly approached 
by Jeanne, who took one of her hands 
and kissed it. 

At table, however, not a word 
passed between mother anc daughter. 
The fire flared with a merry roar, and 
there was a look of happiness about the 
little dining-room, with its bright ma- 
hogany and gleaming china. But the 
old stupor which drove away all thought 
seemed to have again fallen on Héléne; 
she ate mechanically, though with an 
appearance of appetite. Jeanne sat 
facing her, and quietly watched her 
over her glass, noting each of her 
movements. But all at once the child 
again coughed, and her mother, who 
had become unconscious of her pres- 
ence, immediately displayed lively con- 
cern. 

“Why, you’re coughing again! Aren’t 
you getting warm?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma; I’m very warm.” 

Héléne leaned towards her to feel 
her hand and ascertain whether she 
was speaking the truth. Only then did 
she perceive that her plate was still 
full. 

“Why, you said you were hungry. 
Don’t you like what you have there?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma; I’m eating away.” 

With an effort Jeanne swallowed a 
mouthful. Heéléne looked at her for a 
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time, but soon again began dreaming 
of the fatal room which she had come 
from. It did not escape the child that 
her mother took little interest in her 
now. As the dinner came to an end, 
her poor wearied frame sank down on 
the chair, and she sat there like some 
bent, aged woman, with the dim eyes 
of one of those old maids for whom 
love is past and gone. 

“Won’t mademoiselle have any jam?” 
asked Rosalie. “If not, can I remove 
the cloth?” 

Héléne still sat there with far-away 
looks. 

“Mamma, I’m sleepy,” exclaimed 
Jeanne in a changed voice. ‘Will you 
let me go to bed? I shall feel better in 
bed.” 

Once more her mother seemed to 
awake with a start to consciousness of 
her surroundings. 

“You are suffering, my darling! 
where do you feel the pain? ‘Tell me.” 

“No, no; I told you I’m alright! 
I’m sleepy, and it’s already time for 
me to go to bed.” 

She left her chair and stood up, as 
though to prove there was no illness 
threatening her: but her benumbed feet 
tottered over the floor on her way to 
the bed-room. She leaned against the 
furniture, and her hardihood was such 
that not a tear came from her, despite 
the feverish fire darting through her 
frame. Her mother followed to assist 
her to bed; but the child had displayed 
such haste in undressing herself that 
she only arrived in time to tie up her 
hair for the night. Without need of 
any helping hand Jeannie slipped be- 
tween the sheets, and quickly closed 
her eyes, 
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“Are you comfortable?” asked 
Héléne, as she drew up the bedclothes 
and carefully tucked her in. 

“Yes, quite comfortable. Leave me 
alone, and don’t disturb me. Take away 
the lamp.” 

Her only yearning was to be alone 
in the darkness, that she might reopen 
her eyes and chew the cud of her sor- 
rows, with no one near to watch her. 
When the light had been carried away, 
her eyes opened quite wide. 

Nearby, in the meantime, Héléne 
was pacing up and down her room. She 
was seized with a wondrous longing 
to be up and moving about; the idea 
of going to bed seemed to her insuffer- 
able. She glanced at the clock — 
twenty minutes to nine; what was she 
to do? She rummaged about in a 
drawer, but forgot what she was seek- 
ing for. Then she wandered to her 
bookshelves, glancing aimlessly over 
the books; but the very reading of the 
titles wearied her. A buzzing sprang 
up in her ears with the room’s stillness; 
the loneliness, the heavy atmosphere, 
were as an agony to her. She would 
fain have had some bustle going on 
around her, have had some one there 
to speak to—something, in short, to 
draw her from herself. She twice 
listened at the door of Jeanne’s little 
room, from which, however, not even 
a sound of breathing came. Everything 


- was quiet; so she turned back once 


more, and amused herself by taking 
up and replacing whatever came to her 
hand. Then suddenly the thought 
flashed across her mind that Zéphyrin 
must still be with Rosalie. It was a 
relief to her; she was delighted at the 
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idea of not being alone, and stepped 
in her slippers towards the kitchen. 

She was already in the ante-room, 
and was opening the glass door of the 
inner passage, when she detected the 
re-echoing clap of a swinging box on 
the ears, and the next moment Rosalie 
could be heard exclaiming: 

“Ha, ha! you think you'll nip me 
again, do you? ‘Take your paws off!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, my charmer!” 
exclaimed Zéphyrin in his husky, gut- 
tural voice. “That’s to show how I 
love you—in this style, you know—” 

But at that moment the door creaked, 
and Heéléne, entering, discovered the 
diminutive soldier and the servant maid 
seated very quietly at table, with their 
noses bent over their plates. They had 
assumed an air of complete indiffer- 
ence; their innocence was certain. Yet 
their faces were red with blushes, and 
their eyes aflame, and they wriggled 
restlessly on their straw-bottomed 
chairs. Rosalie started up and hurried 
forward. 

“Madame wants something?” 

Héléne had no pretext ready to her 
tongue. She had come to see them, to 
chat with them, and have their com- 
pany. However, she felt a sudden 
shame, and dared not say that she re- 
quired nothing. 

“Have you any hot water?” she 
asked, after a silence. 

“No, madame; and my fire is nearly 
out. Oh, but it doesn’t matter; Ill 
give you some in five minutes. It boils 
in no time.” 

She threw on some charcoal, and then 
set the kettle in place; but seeing that 
her mistress still lingered in the door- 
way, she said: 
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“Tl bring the water to you in five 
minutes, madame.” 

Héléne responded with a wave of the 
hand. 

“Tm not in a hurry for it; I'll wait. 
Don’t disturb yourself, my girl; eat 
away, eat away. There’s a lad who'll 
have to go back to barracks.’ 

Rosalie thereupon sat down again 
Zéphyrin, who had also been standing, 
made a military salute, and returned to 
the cutting of his meat, with his el- 
bows projecting as though to show that 
he knew how to conduct himself at 
table. Thus eating together, after 
madame had finished dinner, they did 
not even draw the table into the middle 
of the kitchen, but contented them- 
selves with sitting side by side, with 
their noses turned towards the wall. A 
glorious prospect of stewpans was be- 
fore them. A bunch of laurel and 
thyme hung near, and a spice-box ex- 
haled a piquant perfume. Around them 
—the kitchen was not yet tidied—was 
all the litter of the things cleared away 
from the dining-room; however, the 
spot seemed a charming one to these 
hungry sweethearts, and especially to 
Zéphyrin, who here feasted on such 
things as were never seen within the 
walls of his barracks. The predomi- 
nant odor was one of roast meat, 
seasoned with a dash of vinegar—the 
vinegar of the salad. In the copper 
pans and iron pots the reflected light 
from the gas was dancing; and as the 
heat of the fire was beyond endurance, 
they had set the window ajar, and a 
cool breeze blew in from the garden, 
stirring the blue cotton curtain. 

“Must you be in by ten o’clock ex- 
actly?” asked Héléne. 
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“T must, madame, with all deference 
to you,” answered Zéphyrin. 

“Well, it’s a long way off. Do you 
take the ‘bus’?” 

“Oh, yes, madame, sometimes. But 
you see a good swinging walk is much 
the best.” 

She had taken a step into the kit- 
chen, and leaning against the dresser, 
her arms dangling and her hands 
clasped over her dressing-gown, she be- 
gan gossiping away about the wretched 
weather they had had that day, about 
the food which was rationed out in 
barracks, and the high price of eggs. 
As soon, however, as she had asked 
a question and their answer had been 
given the conversation abruptly fell. 
They experienced some discomfort with 
her standing thus behind their backs. 
They did not turn round, but spoke 
into their plates, their shoulders bent 
beneath her gaze, while, to conform to 
propriety, each mouthful they swal- 
lowed was as small as possible. On the 
other hand, Héléne had now regained 
her tranquillity, and felt quite happy 
there. 

“Don’t fret, madame,” said Rosalie; 
“the kettle is singing already. I wish 
the fire would only burn up a little 
better!” 

She wanted to see to it, but Héléne 
would not allow her to disturb herself. 
It would be all right by-and-by. An 
intense weariness now pervaded the 
young woman’s limbs. Almost me- 
chanically she crossed the kitchen and 
approached the window, where she 
observed the third chair, which was 
very high, and when turned over be- 
came a step-ladder. However, she did 
not sit down on it at once, for she 
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had caught sight of a number of pic- 
tures heaped up on a corner of the 
table. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, as she 
took them in her hand, inspired with 
the wish of gratifying Zéphyrin. - 

The little soldier gaped with a silent 
chuckle. His face beamed with smiles, 
and his eyes followed each picture, his 
head wagging whenever something 
especially lovely was being examined 
by madame. 

“That one there,” he suddenly re- 
marked, “I found in the Rue du 
Temple. She’s a_ beautiful woman, 
with flowers in her basket.” 

Héléne sat down and inspected the 
beautiful woman who decorated the 
gilt and varnished lid of a box of 
lozenges, every stain on which had been 
carefully wiped off by Zéphyrin. On 
the chair a dish-cloth was hanging, and 
she could not well lean back. She 
flung it aside, however, and once more 
lapsed into her dreaming. Then the 
two sweethearts remarked madame’s 
good nature, and their restraint van- 
ished—in the end, indeed, her very 
presence was forgotten by them. One 
by one the pictures had dropped from 
her hands on to her knees, and, with 
a vague smile playing on her face, she 
examined the sweethearts and listened 
to their talk. 

“T say, my dear,” whispered the girl, 


_“won’t you have some more mutton?” 


He answered neither yes nor no, but 
swung backwards and forwards on his 
chair as though he had been tickled, 
then contentedly stretched himself, 
while she placed a thick slice on his 
plate. His red epaulets moved up and 
down, and his bullet-shaped head, with 
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its huge projecting ears, swayed to and 
fro over his yellow collar as though it 
were the head of some Chinese idol. 
His laughter ran all over him, and he 
was almost bursting inside his tunic, 
which he did not unbutton, however, 
out of respect for madame. 

“This is far better than old Rouvet’s 
radishes!”” he exclaimed at last, with 
his mouth full. 

This was a reminiscence of their 
country home; and at thought of it 
they burst into immoderate laughter. 
Rosalie even had to hold on to the 
table to prevent herself from falling. 
One day, before their first communion, 
it seemed, Zéphyrin had filched three 
black radishes from old Rouvet. They 
were very tough radishes indeed—tough 
enough to break one’s teeth; but 
Rosalie all the same had crunched her 
share of the spoil at the back of the 
schoolhouse. Hence it was that every 
time they chanced to be taking a meal 
together Zéphyrin never omitted to 
ejaculate: ‘Yes, this is better than 
old Rouvet’s radishes!” 

And then Rosalie’s laughter would 
become so violent that nine times out 
of ten her petticoat-string would give 
way with an audible crack. 

“Hello! has it parted?” asked the 
little soldier, with triumph in his tone. 

But Rosalie responded with a good 
slap. 

“Tt’s disgusting to make me _ break 
the string like this!” said she. “I put 
a fresh one on every week.” 

However, he came nearer to her, 
intent on some joke or other, by way 
of revenging the blow; but with a furi- 
ous glance she reminded him that her 
mistress was looking on. This seemed 


to trouble him but little, for he replied 
with a rakish wink, as much as to say 
that no woman, not even a lady, dis- 
liked a little fun. To be sure, when 
folks are sweet-hearting, other people 
always like to be looking on. 

“You have still five years to serve, 
haven’t you?” asked Héléne, leaning 
back on the high wooden-seated chair, 
and yielding to a feeling of tenderness. 

“Yes, madame; perhaps only four if 
they don’t need me any longer.” 

It occurred to Rosalie that her mis- 
tress was thinking of her marriage, 
and with assumed anger, she broke in: 

“Oh! madame, he can stick in the 
army for another ten years if he likes! 
I sha’n’t trouble myself to ask the 
Government for him. He is becoming 
too much of a rake; yes, I believe he’s 
going to the dogs. Oh! it’s useless for 
you to laugh—that won’t take with me. 
When we go before the mayor to get 
married, we'll see on whose side the 
laugh is!” 

At this he chuckled all the more, in 
order that he might show himself a 
lady-killer before madame, and the 
maid’s annoyance then became real. 

“Oh!” said she, “we know all about 
that! You know, madame, he’s still 
a booby at heart. You’ve no idea how 
stupid that uniform makes them all! 
That’s the way he goes on with his 
comrades; but if I turned him out, you 
would hear him sobbing on the stairs. 
Oh, I don’t care a fig for you, my 
lad! Why, whenever I please, won’t 
you always be there to do as I tell 
you?” 

She bent forward to observe him 
closely; but, on seeing that his good- 
natured, freckled face was beginning 


—— 
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to cloud over, she was suddenly moved, 
and prattled on, without any seeming 
transition: 

“Ah! I didn’t tell you that I’ve re- 
ceived a letter from auntie. The 
Guignard lot want to sell their house— 
aye, and almost for nothing too. We 
might perhaps be able to take it later 
on.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Zéphyrin, 
brightening, “we should be quite at 
home there. There’s room enough for 


two cows.” 
With this idea they lapsed into 
silence. They were now having some 


dessert. The little soldier licked the 
jam on his bread with a child’s greedy 
satisfaction, while the servant-girl care- 
fully pared an apple with a maternal 
air. 


“Madame!” all at once exclaimed 
Rosalie, ‘“there’s the water boiling 
now.” 


Héléne, however, never stirred. She 
felt herself enveloped by an atmosphere 
of happiness. She gave a continuance 
to their dreams, and pictured them liv- 
ing in the country in the Guignards’ 
house and possessed of two cows. A 
smile came to her face as she saw 
Zéphyrin sitting there to all appear- 
ance so serious, though in reality he 
was patting Rosalie’s knee under ‘the 
table, whilst she remained very stiff, 
affecting an innocent demeanor. Then 
everything became blurred. Héléne 
lost all definite sense of her surround- 
ings, of the place where she was, and 
of what had brought her there. The 
copper pans were flashing on the walls; 
feelings of tenderness riveted her to the 
spot; her eyes had a far-away look. 
She was not affected in any way by 


‘closed, seemingly fast asleep. 
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the disorderly state of the kitchen; she 
had no consciousness of having de- 
meaned herself by coming there all she 
felt was a deep pleasure, as when a 
longing has been satisfied. Meantime 
the heat from the fire was bedewing 
her pale brow with beads of perspira- 
tion, and behind her the wind, coming 
in through the half-open window, quiv- 
ered delightfully on her neck. 

“Madame, your water is boiling,” 
again said Rosalie. “There will be 
soon none left in the. kettle.” 

She held the kettle before her, and 


Héléne, for the moment astonished, 
was forced to rise. “Oh, yes! thank 
you!” 


She no longer had an excuse to re- 
main, and went away slowly and regret- 
fully. When she reached her room she 
was at a loss what to do with the 
kettle. Then suddenly within her there 
came a burst of passionate love. The 
torpor which had held her in a state 
of semi-unconsciousness gave way to a 
wave of glowing feeling, the rush of 
which thrilled her as with fire. She 
quivered, and memories returned to her 
— memories of her passion and of 
Henri. 

While she was taking off her dressing- 
gown and gazing at her bare arms, a 
noise broke on her anxious ear. She 
thought she had heard Jeanne coughing. 
Taking up the lamp she went into the 
closet, but found the child with eyelids 
How- 
ever, the moment the mother, satis- 
fied with her examination, had turned 
her back, Jeanne’s eyes again opened 
widely to watch her as she returned 
to her room. There was indeed no 
sleep for Jeanne, nor had she any 
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desire to sleep. A second fit of 
coughing racked her bosom, but she 
buried her head beneath the coverlet 
and stifled every sound. She might 
go away for ever now; her mother 
would never miss her. Her eyes were 
still wide open in the darkness; she 
knew everything as though knowledge 
had come with thought, and she was 
dying of it all, but dying without a 
murmur, 


CHAPTER XXII 
TO ITALY! 


Next day all sorts of practical 
ideas took possession of Héléne’s mind. 
She awoke impressed by the necessity 
of keeping watch over her happiness, 


and shuddering with fear lest by some ~ 


imprudent step she might lose Henri. 
At this chilly morning hour, when the 
room still seemed asleep, she felt that 
she idolized him, loved him with a 
transport which pervaded her whole 
being. Never had she _ experienced 
such an anxiety to be diplomatic. Her 
first thought was that she must go to 
see Juliette that very morning, and 
thus obviate the need of any tedious 
explanations of inquiries which might 
result in ruining everything. 

On calling upon Madame Deberle 
at about nine o’clock she found her 
already up, with pallid cheeks and red 
eyes like the heroine of a tragedy. 
As soon as the poor woman caught 
sight of her, she threw herself sob- 
bing upon her neck exclaiming that 
she was her good angel. She. didn’t 
love Malignon, not in the least, she 
swore it! Gracious heavens! what a 
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foolish affair! It would have killed her 
—there was no doubt of that! She did 
not now feel herself to be in the least 
degree qualified for ruses, lies, and 
agonies, and the tyranny of a sentiment 
that never varied. Oh, how delightful 
did it seem to her to find herself free 
again! She laughed contentedly; but 
immediately afterwards there was an- 
other outburst of tears as she besought 
her friend not to despise her. Beneath 
her feverish unrest a fear lingered; she 
imagined that her husband knew every- 
thing. He had come home the night 
before trembling with agitation. She 
overwhelmed Héléne with questions; 
and Héléene, with a hardihood and fa- 
cility at which she herself was amazed, 
poured into her ears a story, every detail 
of which she invented offhand. She 
vowed to Juliette that her husband 
doubted her in nothing. It was she, 
Héléne, who had become acquainted with 
everything, and, wishing to save her, had 
devised that plan of breaking in upon 
their meeting. Juliette listened to her, 
put instant credit in the fiction, and, 
beaming through her tears, grew sunny 
with joy. She threw herself once more 
on Héléne’s neck. Her caresses brought 
no embarrassment to the latter; she now 
experienced none of the honorable scru- 
ples that had at one time affected her. 
When she left her lover’s wife after ex- 
tracting a promise from her that she 
would try to be calm, she laughed in her 
sleeve at her own cunning; she was in a 
transport of delight. 

Some days slipped away. Héléne’s 
whole existence had undergone a change; 
and in the thoughts of every hour she 
no longer lived in her own home, but 
with Henri. The only thing that existed 
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for her was that next-door house in 
which her heart beat. Whenever she 
could find an excuse to do so she ran 
thither, and forgot everything in the 
content of breathing the same air as her 
lover. In her first rapture the sight of 
Juliette even flooded her with tender- 
ness; for was not Juliette one of Henri’s 
belongings? He had not, however, again 
been able to meet her alone. She ap- 
peared loth to give him a second assigna- 
tion. One evening, when he was leading 
her into the hall, she even made him 
swear that he would never again visit 
the house in the Passage des Eaux, as 
such an act might compromise her. 
Meantime, Jeanne was shaken by a 
short, dry cough, that never ceased, but 
became severer towards evening every 
day. She would be then slightly fever- 
ish, and she grew weak with the perspir- 
ation that bathed her in her sleep. When 
her mother cross-questioned her, she 
answered that she wasn’t ill, that she 
felt no pain. Doubtless her cold was 
coming to an end. Héléne, tranquillized 
by the explanation, and having no ade- 
quate idea of what was going on around 
her, retained, however, in her bosom, 
amidst the rapture that made up her life, 
a vague feeling of sorrow, of some 
weight that made her heart bleed despite 
herself. At times, when she was plunged 
in one of those causeless transports 
which made her melt with tenderness, 
an anxious thought would come to her 
—she imagined that some misfortune 
was hovering behind her. She turned 
round, however, and then smiled. People 
are ever in a tremble when they are too 
happy. There was nothing there. Jeanne 
had coughed a moment before, but she 


‘hide her emotion. 
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had some ¢tisane to drink; there would 
be no ill effects. 

However, one afternoon old Doctor 
Bodin, who visited them in the character 
of a family friend, prolonged his stay, 
and stealthily, but carefully, examined 
Jeanne with his little blue eyes. He 
questioned her as though he were having 
some fun with her, and on this occasion 
uttered no warning word. Two days 
later, however, he made his appearance 
again! and this time, not troubling to 
examine Jeanne, he talked away merrily 
in the fashion of a man who has seen 
many years and many things, and turned 
the conversation on travelling. He had 
once served as a military surgeon; he 
knew every corner of Italy. It was a 
magnificent country, said he, which to 
be admired ought to be seen in spring. 
Why didn’t Madame Grandjean take 
her daughter there? From this he pro- 
ceeded by easy transitions to advising a 
trip to the land of the sun, as he styled 
it. Héléne’s eyes were bent on him 


fixedly. “No, no,” he exclaimed, 
“neither of you is ill! Oh, no, certainly 
not! Still, a change of air would mean 


new strength!” Her face had blanched, 
a mortal chill had come over her at the 
thought of leaving Paris. Gracious 
heavens! to go away so far, so far! to 
lose Henri in a moment, their love to 
droop without a morrow! Such was the 
agony which the thought gave her that 
she bent her head towards Jeanne to 
Did Jeanne wish 
to go away? The child, with a chilly 
gesture, had intertwined her little fingers. 
Oh! yes, she would like to go! She 
would so like to go away into the sunny 
land, quite alone, she and her mother, 
quite alone! And over her poor attenu- 
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ated face with its cheeks burning with 
fever, there swept the bright hope of a 
new life. But Héléne would listen to 
no more; indignation and distrust led 
her to imagine that all of them—the 
Abbé, Doctor Bodin, Jeanne herself— 
were plotting to separate her from 
Henri. When the old doctor noticed the 
pallor of her cheeks, he imagined that 
he had not spoken so cautiously as he 
might have done, and hastened to de- 
clare that there was no hurry, albeit he 
silently resolved to return to the subject 
at another time. 

It happened that Madame Deberle in- 
tended to stop at home that day. As 
soon as the doctor had gone Héléne 
hastened to put on her bonnet. Jeanne 
however, refused to quit the house; she 
felt better beside the fire; she would be 
very good, and would not open the 
window. For some time past she had 
not teased her mother to be allowed to 
go with her; still she gazed after her as 
she went out with a longing look. Then, 
when she found herself alone, she shrunk 
into her chair and sat for hours motion- 
less. 

“Mamma, is Italy far away?” she 
asked as Héléne glided towards her to 
kiss her. 

“Oh, very far away, my pet!” 

Jeanne clung round her neck, and not 
letting her rise again at the moment, 
whispered: “Well, Rosalie could take 
care of everything here. We should 
have no need of her. A small travelling- 
trunk would do for us, you know! Oh! 
it would be delightful, mother dear! 
Nobody but us two! I should come 
back quite plump—like this!” 

She puffed out her cheeks and pic- 
tured how stout her arms would be. 


Héléne’s answer was that she would see; 
and then she ran off with a final in- 
junction to Rosalie to take good care 
of mademoiselle. 

The child coiled herself up in the 
chimney-corner, gaizng at the ruddy fire 
and deep in reverie. From time to 
time she moved her hands forward 
mechanically to warm them. The glint- 
ing of the flames dazzled her large eyes. 
So absorbed was she in her dreaming 
that she did not hear Monsieur Ram- 
baud enter the room. His visits had 
now become very frequent; he came, 
he would say, in the interests of the poor 
paralytic women for whom Doctor De- 
berle had not yet been able to secure 
admission into the Hospital for Incur- 
ables. Finding Jeanne alone, he took 
a seat on the other side of the fireplace, 
and chatted with her as thought she 
were a grown-up person. It was most 
regrettable; the poor woman had been 
waiting a week; however, he would go 
down presently to see the doctor who 
might perhaps give him an answer. 
Meanwhile he did not stir. 

“Why hasn’t your mother taken you 
with her?” he asked. 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders with 
a gesture of weariness. It disturbed her 
to go about visiting other people. Noth- 
ing gave her any pleasure now. 

“T am getting old,” she added, ‘and 
I can’t be always amusing myself. Mam- 
ma finds entertainment out of doors, 
and I within; so we are not together.” 

Silence ensued. The child shivered, 
and held her hands out towards the fire 
which burnt steadily with a pinky glare; 
and, indeed, muffled as she was in a 
huge shawl, with a silk handkerchief 
round her neck and another encircling 
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her head, she did look like some old 
dame. Shrouded in all these wraps, it 
struck one that she was no larger than 
an ailing bird, panting amidst its ruffled 
plumage. Monsieur Rambaud, with 
hands clasped over his knees, was gazing 
at the fire. Then, turning towards 
Jeanne, he inquired if her mother had 
gone out the evening before. She ans- 
wered with a nod, yes. And did she 
go out the evening before that and the 
previous day? The answer was always 
yes, given with a nod of the head; her 
mother quitted her every day. 

At this the child and Monsieur Ram- 
baud gazed at one another for a long 
time, their faces pale and serious, as 
though they shared some great sorrow. 
They made no reference to it—a chit 
like her and an old man could not talk 
of such a thing together; but they were 
well aware why they were so sad, and 
why it was a pleasure to them to sit 
like this on either side of the fireplace 
when they were alone in the house. It 
was a comfort beyond telling. They 
loved to be near one another that their 
forlornness might pain them less. A 
wave of tenderness poured into their 
hearts; they would fain have embraced 
and wept together. 

“Vou are cold, my dear old friend, 
I’m certain of it,” said Jeanne; “‘come 
nearer the fire. 

“No, no, my darling; I’m not cold.” 

“Oh! you're telling a fib; your hands 
are like ice! Come nearer, or I shall 
get vexed.” 

It was now his turn to display his 
anxious care. 

“T could lay a wager they haven’t 
left you any drink. I'll run and make 
some for you; would you like it? Oh! 
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I’m a good hand at making it. You 
would see, if I were your nurse, you 
wouldn't be without anything you 
wanted.” 

He did not allow himself any more 
explicit hint. Jeanne somewhat sharply 
declared she was disgusted with tzsane; 
she was compelled to drink too much 
of it. However, now and then she would 
allow Monsieur Rambaud to flutter 
round her like a mother; he would slip 
a pillow under her shoulders, give her 
the medicine that she had almost for- 
gotten, or carry her into the bedroom in 
his arms. These little acts of devotion 
thrilled both with tenderness. As Jeanne 
eloquenly declared with her sombre eyes, 
whose flashes disturbed the old man so 
sorely, they were playing the parts of 
the father and the little girl while her 
mother was absent. Then, however, 
sadness would all at once fall upon 
them; their talk died away, and they 
glanced at one another steathily with 
pitying looks. 

That afternoon, after a lengthy 
silence, the child asked the question 
which she had already put to her 
mother: “Is Italy far away?” 

“Oh, I should think so,” replied Mon- 
sieur Rambaud. “It’s away over yon- 
der, on the other side of Marseilles, a 
deuce of a distance! Why do you ask 
me such a question?” 

“Oh! because—” she began gravely. 
But she burst into loud complaints at 
her ignorance. She was always il], and 
she had never been sent to school. Then 
they both became silent again, lulled 
into forgetfulness by the intense heat 
of the fire. 

In the meantime Héléne had found 
Madame Deberle and her sister Pauline 
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in the Japanese pavilion where they so 
frequently whiled away the afternoon: 
Inside it was very warm, a_ heating 
apparatus filled it with a stifling atmos- 
phere. 

The large windows were shut, and a 
full view could be had of the little 
garden, which, in its winter guise, looked 
like some large sepia drawing, finished 
with exquisite delicacy, the little black 
branches of the trees showing clear 
against the brown earth. The two 
sisters were carrying on a sharp con- 
troversy. 

“Now, be quiet, do!” exclaimed 
Juliette; “it is evidently our interest 
to support Turkey.” 

“Oh, I’ve had a talk about it with 
a Russian,” replied Pauline, who was 
equally excited. “We are much liked 
at St. Petersburg, and it is only there 
that we can find our proper allies.” 

Juliette’s face assumed a serious look, 
and, crossing her arms, she exclaimed: 
“Well, and what will you do with the 
balance of power in Europe?” 

The Eastern crisis was the absorbing 
topic in Paris at that moment; it was 
the stock subject of conversation, and 
no woman who pretended to any posi- 
tion could speak with propriety of any- 
thing else. Thus, for two days past, 
Madame Deberle had with passionate 
fervor devoted herself to foreign politics. 
Tier ideas were very pronounced on the 
various eventualities which might arise; 
and Pauline greatly annoyed her by her 
eccentricity in advocating Russia’s cause 
in opposition to the clear interests of 
France. Juliette’s first desire was to 
convince her of her folly, but she soon 
lost her temper. 

“Pooh! hold your tongue; you are 


talking foolishly! Now, if you had 
only studied the matter carefully with 
me—” 

But she broke off to greet Héléne, 
who entered at this moment. 

“Good-day, my dear! It is very kind 
of you to call. I don’t suppose you 
have any news. This morning’s paper 
talked of an ultimatum. There has been 
a very exciting debate in the English 
House of Commons!” 

“No, I don’t know anything,” an- 
swered Héléne, who was astounded by 
the question. “TI go out so little!” 

However, Juliette had not waited for 
her reply, but was busy explaining to 
Pauline why it was necessary to neutra- 
lize the Black Sea; and her talk bristled 
with references to English and Russian 
generals, whose names she mentioned in 
a familiar way and with faultless pro- 
nunciation. However, Henri now made 
his appearance with several newspapers 
in his hand. Héléne at once realized 
that he had come there for her sake; 
for their eyes had sought one another 
and exchanged a long, meaning glance. 
And when their hands met it was in a 
prolonged and silent clasp that told how 
the personality of each was lost in the 
other. 

“Ts there anything in the papers?” 
asked Juliette feverishly. 

“In the papers, my dear?” repeated 
the doctor; “no there’s never anything.” 

For a time the Eastern Question drop- 
ped into the background. There were 
frequent allusions to some one whom 
they were expecting, but who did not 
make his appearance. Pauline remarked 
that it would soon be three o’clock. Oh! 
he would come, declared Madame De- 
berle; he had given such a definite 
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promise; but she never hinted at any 
name. Héléne listened without under- 
standing; things which had no connec- 
tion with Henri did not in the least in- 
terest her. She no longer brought her 
work when she now came down into the 
garden; and though her visits would 
last a couple of hours, she would take 
no part in the conversation, for her 
mind was ever filled with the same 
childish dream wherein all others 
miraculously vanished, and she was left 
alone with him. However, she managed 
to reply to Juliette’s questions, while 
Henri’s eyes, riveted on her own, thrilled 
her with a delicious langour. At last 
he stepped behind her with the intention 
of pulling up one of the blinds, and 
she fully noticed the tremor that seized 
him when he brushed against her hair. 

“There’s a ring at the bell; that must 
be he!” suddenly exclaimed Pauline. 

Then the faces of the two sisters as- 
sumed an air of indifference. It was 
Malignon who made his appearance, 
dressed with greater care than ever, and 
having a somewhat serious look. He 
shook hands; but eschewed his custom- 
ary jocularity, thus returning, in a cere- 
monious manner, to this house where 
for some time he had not shown his 
face. 

While the doctor and Pauline were 
expostulating with him on the rarity 
of his visits, Juliette bent down and 


whispered to Héléne, who, despite her. 


supreme indifference, was overcome with 
astonishment: 

“Ah! you are surprised? Dear me! 
I am not angry with him at all! he’s 
such a good fellow at heart that nobody 
could long be angry with him! Just 
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fancy! he has unearthed a husband for 
Pauline. It’s splendid, isn’t it?” 

“Oh! no doubt,” answered Heéléne 
complaisantly. 

“Ves, one of his friends, immensely 
rich, who did not think of getting mar- 
ried, but whom he has sworn to bring 
here! We were waiting for him to-day 
to have some definite reply. So, as you 
will understand, I had to pass over a 
lot of things. Oh! there’s no danger 
now; we know one another thoroughly.” 

Her face beamed with a pretty smile, 
and she blushed slightly at the memories 
she conjured up; but she soon turned 
round and took possession of Malignon. 
Héléne likewise smiled. These accom- 
modating circumstances in life seemed 
to her sufficient excuse for her own 
delinquencies. It was absurd to think 
of tragic melodramas; no, everything 
wound up with universal happiness. 
However, while she had thus been in- 
dulging in the cowardly, but pleasing, 
thought that nothing was absolutely 
indefensible, Juliette and Pauline had 
opened the door of the pavilion, and 
were now dragging Malignon in their 
train into the garden. And, all at once, 
Hélene heard Henri speaking to her in 
a low and passionate voice: 

“T beseech you, Héléne! 
seech you—” 

She started to her feet, and gazed 
around her with sudden anxiety. They 
were quite alone; she could see the three 
others walking slowly along one of the 
walks. Henri was bold enough to lay 
his hand on her shoulder, and she 
trembled as she felt its pressure. 

“As you wish,” she stammered, know- 
ing full well what question it was that 
he desired to ask. 


Oh! I be- 
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Then, hurriedly, they exchanged a few 
words. 

“At the house in the Passage des 
Eaux,” said he. 

“No, it is impossible—I have ex- 
plained to you, and you swore to me—”’ 

“Well, wherever you like, so that I 
may see you! In your own house— 
this evening. Shall I call?” 

The idea was repellant to her. But 
she could only refuse with a sign, for 
fear again came upon her as she ob- 
served the two ladies and Malignon re- 
turning. Madame Deberle had taken 
the young man away under pretext of 
showing him some clumps of violets 
which were in full blossom notwith- 
standing the cold weather. Hastening 
her steps, she entered the pavilion be- 
fore the others, her face illumined by 
a smile. 

“Tt’s all arranged,” she exclaimed. 

“What’s all arranged?” asked Héléne, 
who was still trembling with excitement 
and had forgotten everything. 

“Oh, that marriage! What a riddance! 
Pauline was getting a bit of a nuisance. 
However, the young man has seen her 
and thinks her charming! To-morrow 
we're all going to dine with papa. I 
could have embraced Malignon for his 
good news!” 

With the utmost self-possession Henri 
had contrived to put some distance be- 
tween Héléne and himself. He also 
expressed his sense of Malignon’s favor, 
and seemed to share his wife’s delight 
at the prospect of seeing their little 
sister settled at last. Then he turned 
to Héléne, and informed her that she 
was dropping one of her gloves. She 
thanked him. They could hear Pauline 
laughing and joking in the garden. She 


was leaning towards Malignon, murmur- 
ing broken sentences in his ear, and 
bursting into loud laughter as he gave 
her whispered answers. No doubt he 
was chatting to her confidentially about 
her future husband. Standing near the 
open door of the pavilion, Héléne mean- 
while inhaled the cold air with delight. 

It was at this moment that in the 
bedroom up above a silence fell on 
Jeanne and Monsieur Rambaud, whom 
the intense heat of the fire filled with 
languor. The child woke up from the 
long-continued pause with a sudden sug- 
gestion which seemed to be the outcome 
of her dreamy fit: 

“Would you like to go into the 
kitchen? We'll see if we can get a 
glimpse of mamma!” 

“Very well; let us go,’ 
sieur Rambaud. 

Jeanne felt stronger that day, and 
reaching the kitchen without any assist- 
ance pressed her face against a window- 
pane. Monsieur Rambaud also gazed 
into the garden. The trees were bare of 
foliage, and through the large trans- 
parent windows of the Japanese pavilion 
they could make out every detail inside. 
Rosalie, who was busy attending to the 
soup, reproached mademoiselle with be- 
ing inquisitive. But the child had 
caught sight of her mother’s dress; and 
pointed her out, whilst flattening her 
face against the glass to obtain a better 
view. Pauline meanwhile looked up, 
and nodded vigorously. Then Héléne 
also made her appearance, and signed to 
the child to come down. 

“They have seen you, mademoiselle,” 
said the servant girl. “‘They want you 
to go down.” 

Monsieur Rambaud opened the win- 
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replied Mon- 
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dow, and every one called him to carry 
Jeanne downstairs. Jeanne, however, 
vanished into her room, and vehemently 
refused to go, accusing her worthy 
friend of having purposely tapped on the 
window. It was a great pleasure to 
her to look at her mother, but she stub- 
bornly declared she would not go near 
that house; and to all Monsieur Ram- 
baud’s questions and entreaties she 
would only return a stern “Because!” 
which was meant to explain everything. 

“Tt is not you who ought to force 
me,” she said at last, with a gloomy 
look. 

But he told her that she would grieve 
her mother very much, and that it was 
not right to insult other people. He 
would muffle her up well, she would not 
catch cold; and, so saying, he wound the 
shawl round her body, and taking the 
silk handkerchief from her head, set a 
knitted hood in its place. Even when 
she was ready, however, she still pro- 
tested her unwillingness; and when in 
the end she allowed him to carry her 
down, it was with the express provisio 
that he would take her up again the mo- 
ment she might feel poorly. The porter 
opened the door by which the two 
houses communicated, and when they 
entered the garden they were hailed with 
exclamations of joy. Madame Deberle, 
in particular, displayed a vast amount 
of affection for Jeanne; she ensconced 


her in a chair near the stove, and desired 


that the windows might be closed, for 
the air she declared was rather sharp for 
the dear child. Malignon had now left. 
As Héléne began smoothing the child’s 
dishevelled hair, somewhat ashamed to 
see her in company muffled up in a shawl 
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and a hood, Juliette burst out in pro- 
tests 

“Leave her alone! Aren’t we all at 
home here? Poor Jeanne! we are glad 
to have her!” 

She rang the bell, and asked if Miss 
Smithson and Lucien had returned from 
their daily walk. No, they had not yet 
returned. It was just as well, she de- 
clared; Lucien was getting beyond con- 
trol, and only the night before had 
made the five Levasseur girls sob with 
grief. 

“Would you like to play at pigeon 
volé?” asked Pauline, who seemed to 
have lost her head with the thought of 
her impending marriage. “That wouldn’t 
tire you.” 

But Jeanne shook her head in refusal. 
Beneath their drooping lids her eyes 
wandered over the persons who sur- 
rounded her. The doctor had just in- 
formed Monsieur Rambaud that admis- 
sion to the Hospital for Incurables had 
been secured for his protégée, and in 
a burst of emotion the worthy man 
clasped his hands as though some great 
personal favor had been conferred on 
him. They were all lounging on their 
chairs, and the conversation became de- 
lightfully friendly. Less effort was 
shown in following up remarks, and 
there were at times intervals of silence. 
While Madame Deberle and her sister 
were busily engaged in discussion, 
Héléene said to the two men: 

“Doctor Bodin has advised us to go 
to Italy.” 

*‘Ah, that is why Jeanne was question- 
ing me!” exclaimed Monsieur Rambaud. 
“Would it give you any pleasure to go 
away there?” 

Without vouchsafing any answer, the 
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child clasped her little hands upon her 
bosom, while her pale face flushed with 
joy. Then, stealthily, and with some 
fear, she looked towards the doctor; it 
was he, she understood it, whom her 
mother was consulting. He started 
slightly, but retained all his composure. 
Suddenly, however, Juliette joined in the 
conversation, wishing, as usual, to have 
her finger in every pie. 

“What’s that? Are you talking about 
Italy? Didn’t you say you had an idea 
of going to Italy? Well, it’s a droll 
coincidence! Why, this very morning, 
I was teasing Henri to take me to 
Naples! Just fancy, for ten years now 
I have been dreaming of seeing Naples! 
Every spring he promises to take me 
there, but he never keeps his word!” 

“T didn’t tell you that I would not 
go,’ murmured the doctor. 

“What! you didn’t tell me? Why, you 
refused flatly, with the excuse that you 
could not leave your patients!” 

Jeanne was listening eagerly. A deep 
wrinkle now furrowed her pale brow, 
and she began twisting her fingers 
mechanically one after the other. 

“Oh! I could entrust my patients for 
a few weeks to the care of a brother- 
physician,” explained the doctor. “‘That’s 
to say, if I thought it would give you 
so much pleasure—” 

“Doctor,’ interrupted Héléne, “are 
you also of opinion that such a journey 
would benefit Jeanne?” 

“Tt would be the very thing; it would 
thoroughly restore her to health. Chil- 
dren are always the better for a change.” 

“Oh! then,” exclaimed Juliette, ‘we 
can take Lucien, and we can all go to- 
gether. That will be pleasant, won’t it?” 


“Ves, indeed; I’ll do whatever you 
wish,” he answered smiling. 


Jeanne lowered her face, wiped two 


big tears of passionate anger and grief 
from her eyes, and fell back in her chair 
as though she would fain hear and see 
no more; while Madame Deberle, filled 
with ecstasy by the idea of such unex- 
pectéd pleasure, began chattering noisily. 
Oh! how kind her husband was! She 
kissed him for his self-sacrifice. Then, 
without the loss of a movement, she 
busied herself with sketching the neces- 
sary preparations. They would start the 
very next week. Goodness gracious; she 
would never have time to get every- 
thing ready. Next she wanted to draw 
out a plan of their tour; they would need 
to visit this and that town certainly; 
they could stay a week at Rome; they 
must stop at a little country place that 
Madame de Guiraud had mentioned to 
her; and she wound up by engaging in 
a lively discussion with Pauline, who 
was eager that they should postpone 
their departure till such time as she 
could accompany them with her hus- 
band. 

“Not a bit of it!” exclaimed Juliette; 
“the wedding can take place when we 
come back.” 

Jeanne’s presence had been wholly 
forgotten. Her eyes were riveted on 
her mother and the doctor. The pro- 
posed journey, indeed, now offered in- 
ducements to Helene, as it must neces- 
sarily keep Henri near her. In fact, a 
keen delight filled her heart at the 
thought of journeying together through 
the land of the sun, living side by side, 
and profiting by the hours of freedom. 
Round her lips wreathed a smile of 
happy relief; she had so greatly feared 
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that she might lose him; and deemed 
herself fortunate in the thought that she 
would carry her love along with her. 
While Juliette was discoursing of the 
scenes they would travel through, both 
Héléne and Henri, indeed, indulged in 
the dream that they were already stroll- 
ing through a fairyland of perennial 
spring, and each told the other with a 
look that their passion would reign 
there, aye, wheresoever they might 
breathe the same air. 

In the meantime, Monsieur Rambaud, 
who with unconscious sadness had slow- 
ly lapsed into silence, observed Jeanne’s 
evident discomfort. 

“Aren’t you well, my darling?” he 
asked in a whisper. 

“No! I’m quite ill! 
again, I implore you.” 

“But we must tell your mamma.” 

“Oh, no, no! mamma is busy; she 
hasn’t any time to give to us. Carry 
me up, oh! carry me up again.” 

He took her in his arms, and told 
Héléne that the child felt tired. In 
answer she requested him to wait for 
her in her rooms; she would hasten after 
them. The little one, though light as 
a feather, seemed to slip from his grasp, 
and he was forced to come to a stand- 
still on the second landing. She had 
leaned her head against his shoulder, and 
each gazed into the other’s face with 
a look of grievous pain. Not a sound 
broke upon the chill silence of the stair- 


Carry me up 


case. Then in a low whisper he asked 
her: 

You're leased, aren’t you, to go 
to Italy?” 


But she thereupon burst into sobs, 
declaring in broken words that she no 
longer had any craving to go, and would 
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rather die in her own room. Oh! she 
would not go, she would fall ill, she 
knew it well. She would go nowhere— 
nowhere. They could give her little 
shoes to the poor. Then amidst tears 
she whispered to him: 

“Do you remember what you asked 
me one night?” 

“What was it, my pet?” 

“To stay with mamma always— 
always—always! Well, if you wish so 
still, I wish so too!” 

The tears welled into Monsieur Ram- 
baud’s eyes. He kissed her lovingly, 
while she added in a still lower tone: 

“You are perhaps vexed by my get- 
ting so angry over it. I didn’t under- 
stand, you know. But it’s you whom 
I want! Oh! say that it will be soon. 
Won't you say that it will be soon? I 
love you more than the other one.” 

Below in the pavilion, Héléne had be- 
gun to dream once more. The proposed 
journey was still the topic of conver- 
sation; and she now experienced an un- 
conquerable yearning to relieve her over- 
flowing heart, and acquaint Henri with 
all the happiness which was stifling her. 
So, while Juliette and Pauline were 
wrangling over the number of dresses 
that ought to be taken, she leaned to- 


‘wards him and gave him the assignation 


which she had refused but an hour 
before. 

“Come to-night; I shall expect you.” 

But as she at last ascended to her 
own rooms, she met Rosalie flying ter- 
ror-stricken down the stairs. The mo- 
ment she saw her mistress, the gir] 
shrieked out: 

“Madame! madame! Oh! make 
haste, do! Mademoiselle is very ill! 
She’s spitting blood!” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
A PAIR OF SHOES 


On rising from the dinner-table the 
doctor spoke to his wife of a confine- 
ment case, in close attendance on which 
he would doubtless have to pass the 
night. He quitted the house ai nine 
o’clock, walked down to the riverside, 
and paced along the deserted quays in 
the dense nocturnal darkness. A slight 
moist wind was blowing, and the 
swollen Seine rolled on in inky waves. 
As soon as eleven o’clock chimed, he 
walked up the slopes of the Trocadéro, 
and began to prowl round the house, 
the huge square pile of which seemed 
but a deepning of the gloom. Lights 
could still be seen streaming through the 
dining-room windows of Heéléne’s lodg- 
ing. Walking round, he noted that the 
kitchen was also brilliantly lighted up. 
And at this sight he stopped short in 
astonishment, which slowly developed 
into uneasiness. Shadows traversed the 
blinds; there seemed to be considerable 
bustle and stir up there. Perhaps Mon- 
sieur Rambaud had stayed to dine? But 
the worthy man never left later than 
ten o’clock. He, Henri, dared not go 
up; for what would he say should Ro- 
salie open the door? At last, as it was 
nearing midnight, mad with impatience 
and throwing prudence to the winds, he 
rang the bell, and walked swiftly past 
the porter’s room without giving his 
name. At the top of the stairs Rosalie 
received him. 

“Tt’s you, sir! 
and announce you. 
expecting you.” 

She gave no sign of surprise on seeing 


Come in. I will go 
Madame must be 


him at this hour. As he entered the 
dining-room without uttering a word, 
she resumed distractedly: “Oh! made- 
moiselle is very ill, sir. What a night! 
My legs are sinking under me!” There- 
upon she left the room, and the doctor 
mechanically took a seat. He was 
oblivious of the fact that he was a 
medical man. Pacing along the quay 
he had conjured up a vision of a very 
different reception. And now he was 
there, as though he were paying a visit, 


‘waiting with his hat on his knees. A 


grievous coughing in the next room 
alone broke upon the intense silence. 

At last Rosalie made her appearance 
once more, and hurrying across the din- 
ing-room with a basin in her hand, 
merely remarked: “Madame says you 
are not to go in.” 

He sat on, powerless to depart. Was 
their meeting to be postponed till an- 
other day, then? He was dazed, as 
though such a thing had seemed to him 
impossible. Then the thought came to 
him that poor Jeanne had very bad 
health; children only brought on sor- 
row and vexation. The door, however, 
opened once more, and Doctor Bodin 
entered, with a thousand apologies falling 
from his lips. For some time he chat- 
tered away: he had been sent for, but 
he would always be exceedingly pleased 
to enter into consultation with his re- 
nowned fellow-practitioner. 

“Oh! no doubt, no doubt,” stammered 
Doctor Deberle, whose ears were 
buzzing. 

The elder man, his mind set at rest 
with regard to all questions of profes- 
sional etiquette, then began to affect a 
puzzled manner, and_ expressed his 
doubts of the meaning of the symptoms. 
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He spoke in a whisper, and described 
them in technical phraseology, fre- 
quently pausing and winking significant- 
ly. There was coughing without ex- 
pectoration, very pronounced weakness, 
and intense fever. Perhaps it might 
prove a case of typhoid fever. But in 
the meantime he gave no decided opin- 
ion, as the anemic nervous affection, for 
which the patient had been treated so 
long, made him fear unforeseen com- 
plications. 

“What do you think?” he asked, after 
delivering himself of each remark. 

Doctor Deerle answered with evasive 
questions. While the other was speak- 
ing, he felt ashamed at finding himself 
in that room. Why had he come up? 

“T have applied two blisters,’ con- 
tinued the old doctor. “I’m waiting the 
result. But, of course, you'll see her. 
You will then give me your opinion.” 

So saying he led him into the bed- 
room. Henri entered it with a shudder 
creeping through his frame. It was but 
faintly lighted by a lamp. There thronged 
into his mind the memories of other 
nights, when there had been the same 
warm perfume, the same close, calm 
atmosphere, the same deepening shadows 
shrouding the furniture and hangings. 
But there was no one now to come to 
him with outstretched hands as in those 
olden days. Monsieur Rambaud lay 
back in an arm-chair exhausted, seem- 
ingly asleep. Héléne was standing in 


front of the bed, robed in a white dress-. 
ing-gown, but did not turn her head; | 


and her figure, in its death-like pallor, 
appeared to him extremely tall. Then 
for a moment’s space he gazed on 
Jeanne. Her weakness was so great that 
she could not open her eyes without 
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fatigue. Bathed in sweat, she lay in a 
stupor, her face ghastly, save that a 
burning flush colored each cheek. 

“Tt’s galloping consumption,” he ex- 
claimed at last, speaking aloud in spite 
of himself, and giving no sign of 
astonishment, as though he had long 
foreseen what would happen. 

Héléne heard him and looked at him. 
She seemed to be of ice, her eyes were 
dry, and she was terribly calm. 

“You think so, do you?” rejoined 
Doctor Bodin, giving an approving nod 
in the style of a man who had not cared 
to be the first to express this opinion. 

He sounded the child once more. 
Jeanne, her limbs quite lifeless, yielded 
to the examination without seemingly 
knowing why she was being disturbed. . 
A few rapid sentences were exchanged 
between the two physicians. The old 
doctor murmured some words about am- 
phoric breathing, and a sound such as a 
cracked jar might give out. Neverthe- 
less, he still affected some hesitation, 
and spoke, suggestively, of capillary 
bronchitis. Doctor Deberle hastened to 
explain that an accidental cause had 
brought on the illness; doubtless it was 
due to a cold; however, he had al- 
ready noticed several times that an 
angmical tendency would produce chest 
diseases. Héléne stood waiting behind 
him. 

“Listen to her breathing yourself,” 
said Doctor Bodin, giving way to 
Henri. 

He leaned over the child, and seemed 
about to take hold of her. She had 
not raised her eyelids; but lay there in 
self-abandonment, consumed by fever. 
Her open nightdress displayed her 
childish breast, where as yet there were 
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but slight signs of coming womanhood; 
and nothing could be more chaste or 
yet more harrowing than the sight of 
this dawning maturity on which the 
Angel of Death had already laid his 
hand. She had displayed no aversion 
when the old doctor had touched her. 
But the moment Henri’s fingers glanced 
against her body she started as if she 
had received a shock. In a transport of 
shame she awoke from the coma in 
which she had been plunged, and, like 
a maiden in alarm, clasped her poor 
puny little arms over her bosom, ex- 
claiming the while in quavering tones: 
“Mamma! mamma!” 

Then she opened her eyes, and on 
recognizing the man who was bending 
over her, she was seized with terror. 
Sobbing with shame, she drew the bed- 
cover over her bosom. It seemed as 
though she had grown older by ten 
years during her short agony, and on 
the brink of death had attained suffi- 
cient womanhood to understand that 
this man, above all others, must not 
lay hands on her. She wailed out again 
in piteous entreaty: “Mamma! 
mamma! I beseech you!” 

Héléne, who had hitherto not opened 
her lips, came close to Henri. Her 
eyes were bent on him fixedly; her 
face was a marble. She touched him, 
and merely said in a husky voice: “Go 
away!” 

Doctor Bodin strove to appease 
Jeanne, who now shook with a fresh 
fit of coughing. He assured her that 
nobody would annoy her again, that 
every one would go away, to prevent 
her being disturbed. 

“Go away,” repeated Héléne, in a 
deep whisper in her lover’s ear. ‘You 
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see very well that we have killed her 

Then, unable to find a word in reply, 
Henri withdrew. He lingered for a 
moment longer in the dining-room, 
awaiting he knew not what, something 
that might possibly take place. But see- 
ing that Doctor Bodin did not come 
out, he groped his way down the stairs 
without even Rosalie to light him. He 
thought of the awful speed with which 
galloping consumption carried off its 
victims; the miliary tubercles would ra- 
pidly multiply, the stifling sensation 
would become more and more pro- 
nounced; Jeanne would certainly not 
last another three weeks. 

The first of these passed by. In the 
mighty expanse of heaven before the 
window, the sun rose and set above 
Paris, without Héléne being more than 
vaguely conscious of the pitiless, steady 
advance of time. She grasped the fact 
that her daughter was doomed; she 
lived plunged in a stupor, alive only 
to the terrible anguish that filled her 
heart. It was but waiting on in hope- 
lessness, in certainty that death would 
prove merciless. She could not weep, 
but paced gently to and fro, tending 
the sufferer with slow, regulated move- 
ments. At times, yielding to fatigue, 
she would fall upon the chair, whence 
she gazed at her for hours. Jeanne 
grew weaker and weaker; painful vomit- 
ing was followed by exhaustion; the 
fever never quitted her. When Doctor 
Bodin called, he examined her for a 
little while and left some prescription; 
but his drooping shoulders, as he left 
the room, were eloquent of such power- 
lessness that the mother forbore to 
accompany him to ask even a question. 

On the morning after the illness had 
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declared itself, Abbé Jouve had made 
all haste to call. He and his brother 
now again came every evening, ex- 
changing a mute clasp of the hand with 
Héléne, and never venturing to ask any 
news. They had offered to watch by 
the bedside in succession, but she sent 
them away when ten o'clock struck; 
she would have no one in the bedroom 
during the night. One evening the 
Abbé, who had seemed absorbed by 
some idea since the previous day, took 
her aside. 

“There is one thing I’ve thought of,” 
he whispered. “Her health has put 
obstacles in the darling child’s way; 
but her first communion might take 
place here.” 

His meaning at first did not seem 
to dawn on Héléne. The thought that, 
despite all his -indulgence, he should 
now allow his priestly character the 
ascendant and evince no concern but 
in spiritual matters, came on her with 
surprise, and even wounded her some- 
what. With a careless gesture she ex- 
claimed: ‘No, no; I would rather she 
wasn’t worried. If there be a heaven, 
she will have no difficulty in entering 
its gates.” 

That evening, however, Jeanne ex- 
perienced one of those deceptive im- 
provements in health which fill the dy- 
ing with illusions as to their condition. 
Her hearing, rendered more acute by 
illness, had enabled her to catch the 
Abbé’s words. 

“It’s you, dear old friend!” said she. 
“Vou spoke about the first communion. 
It will be soon, won’t it?” 

“No doubt, my darling,” he answered. 

Then she wanted him to come near 
to speak to her. Her mother had 
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propped her up with the pillow, and 
she reclined there, looking very little, 
with a smile on her fever-burnt lips, 
and the shadow of death already pass- 
ing over her brilliant eyes. 

“Oh! I’m getting on very well,” she 
began. “I could get up if I wanted. 
But tell me: should I have a white 
gown and flowers? Will the church be 
as beautiful as it was in the Month of 
Mary?” 

“More beautiful, my pet.” 

“Really? Will there be as many 
flowers, and will there be such sweet 
chants? It will be soon, soon—you 
promise me, won’t you?” 

She was wrapt in joy. She gazed on 
the curtains of the bed, and murmured 
in her transport that she was very fond 
of the good God, and had seen Him 
while she was listening to the canticles. 
Even now she could hear organs peal- 
ing, see lights that circled round, and 
flowers in great vases hovering like but- 
terflies before her eyes. Then another 
fit of coughing threw her back on the 
pillow. However, her face was still 
flushed with a smile; she seemed to be 
unconscious of her cough, but con- 
tinued: 

“I shall get up tomorrow. I shall 
learn my catechism without a mistake, 
and we'll all be very happy.” 

A sob came from Héléne as she stood 
at the foot of the bed. She had been 
powerless to weep, but a storm of tears 
rushed up from her bosom as Jeanne’s 
laughter fell on her ear. Then, almost 
stiffling, she fled into the dining-room, 
that she might hide her despair. The 
Abbé followed her. Monsieur Ram- 
baud had at once started up to engage 
the child’s attention. 
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“Oh dear! mamma ¢ried out! Has 
she hurt herself?” she asked. 

“Your mamma?” he answered. “No, 
she didn’t cry out; she was laughing 
because you are feeling so well.” 

In the dining-room, her head bowed 
dejectedly on the table, Héléne strove 
to stifle her sobs with her clasped hands. 
The Abbé hung over her, and prayed 
her to restrain her emotion. But she 
raised her face, streaming with tears, 
and bitterly accused herself. She de- 
clared to him that she herself had killed 
her daughter, and a full confession es- 
caped from her lips in a torrent of 
broken words. She would never have 
succumbed to that man had Jeanne re- 
mained beside her. It had been fated 
that she should meet him in that cham- 
ber of mystery. God in Heaven! she 
ought to die with her child; she could 
live no longer. The priest, terrified, 
sought to calm her with the promise 
of absolution. 

But there was a ring at the bell, and 
a sound of voices ccme from the lobby. 
Héléne dried her tears as Rosalie made 
her appearance. 

“Madame, _ it’s 
who—” 

“T don’t wish him to come in.” 

“He is asking after mademoiselle.” 

“Tell him she is dying.” 

The door had been left open, and 
Henri had heard everything. Without 
awaiting the return of the servant-girl, 
he walked down the stairs. He came 
up every day, received the same an- 
swer, and then went away. 

The visits which Héléne received 
quite unnerved her. The few ladies 
whose acquaintance she had made at 
the Deberles’ house deemed it their 


Doctor Deberle, 
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duty to tendef her their sympathy. 
Madame de Chermette, Madame Levas- 
seur, Madame de Guiraud, and others 
also presented themselves. They made 
no request to enter, but catechised Ro- 
salie in such loud voices that they could 
be heard through the thin partitions. 
Giving way to impatience, Héléne would 
then receive them in the dining-room, 
where, without sitting down, she spoke 
with them very briefly. She went about 
all day in her dressing-gown, careless 
of her attire, with her lovely hair mere- 
ly gathered up and twisted into a knot. 
Her eyes often closed with weariness; 
her face was flushed; she had a bitter 
taste in her mouth; her lips were 
clammy, and she could scarcely articu- 
late. When Juliette called, she could 
not exclude her from the bedroom, but 
allowed her to stay for a little while 
beside the bed. 

“My dear,” Madame Deberle said to 
her one day in friendly tones, ‘“‘you give 
way too much. Keep up your spirits.” 

Héléne was about to reply, when 
Juliette, wishing to turn her thoughts 
from her grief, began to chat about 
the things which were occupying the 
gossips of Paris: “We are certainly 
going to have a war. I am in a nice 
state about it, as I have two cousins 
who will have to serve.” 

In this style she would drop in upon 
them on returning from her rambles 
through Paris, her brain bursting with 
all the tittle-tattle collected in the 
course of the afternoon, and her long 
skirts whirling and rustling as she sailed 
through the stillness of the sick-room. 
It was altogether futile for her to lower 
her voice and assume a pitiful air; her 
indifference peeped through all disguise; 
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it could be seen that she was happy, 
quite joyous indeed, in the possession 
of perfect health. Héléne was very 
downcast in her company, her heart 
rent by jealous anguish. 

“Madame,” said Jeanne one evening, 
“why doesn’t Lucien come to play with 
me?” 

Juliette was embarrassed for a mo- 
ment, and merely answered with a 
smile, 

“Ts he ill tooPr” continued the child. 

“No; my darling, he isn’t ill; he has 
gone to school.” 

Then, as Héléne accompanied her 
into the ante-room, she wished to <pol- 
ogize for her prevarication. 

“Oh! I would gladly bring him; I 
know that there’s no infection. But 
children get frightened w:th the least 
thing, and Lucien is such a stupid. He 
would just burst out sobbing when he 
saw your poor angel—” 

“Ves, indeed; you are quite right,” 
interrupted Héléne, her heart ready to 
break with the thought of this woman’s 
gaiety, and her happiness in possessing 
a child who enjoyed robust health. 

A second week had passed away. The 
disease was following its usual course, 
robbing Jeanne every hour of some of 
her vitality. Fearfully rapid though it 
was, however, it evinced no haste, but, 
in accomplishing the destruction of that 
delicate, lovable flesh, passed in turn 


through each foreseen phase, without. 


skipping a single one of them. Thus 
the spitting of blood had ceased, and 
at intervals the cough disappeared. But 
such was the oppressive feeling which 
stifled the child that you could detect 
the ravages of the disease by the diffi- 
culty she experienced in breathing, Such 
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weakness could not withstand so vio- 
lent an attack; and the eyes of the 
Abbé and Monsieur Rambaud constant- 
ly moistened with tears as they heard 
her. Day and night under the shelter 
of the curtains the sound of oppressed 
breathing arose; the poor darling, whom 
the slightest shock seemed likely to kill, 
was yet unable to die, but lived on and 
on through the agony which bathed her 
in sweat. Her mother, whose strength 
was exhausted, and who could no longer 
bear to hear that rattle, went into the 
adjoining room and leaned her head 
against the wall. 

Jeanne was slowly becoming oblivious 
to her surroundings. She no longer 
saw people, and her face bore an un- 
conscious and forlorn expression, as 
though she had already lived all alone 
in some unknown sphere. When they 
who hovered round her wished to at- 
tract her attention, they named them- 
selves that she might recognize them; 
but she would gaze at them fixedly, 
without a smile, then turn herself round 
towards the wall with a weary look. 


A gloominess was setting over her; she ~ 


was passing away amidst the same vexa- 
tion and sulkiness as she had displayed 
in past days of jealous outbursts. Still, 
at times the whims characteristic of 
sickness would awaken her to some con- 
sciousness. One morning she asked ber 
mother: 

“To-day is Sunday, isn’t it?” 

“No, my child,” answered Héléne; 
“this is only Friday. Why do you wish 
to know?” 

Jeanne seemed to have already for- 
gotten the question she had asked. But 
two.days later, while Rosalie was in 
the room, she said to her in a whisper: 
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“This is Sunday. Zéphyrin is here; 
ask him to come and see me.” 

The maid hesitated, but Héléne, who 
had heard, nodded to her in token of 
consent. The child spoke again: 

“Bring him; come both of you; I 
shall be so pleased.” 

When Rosalie entered the sick-room 
with Zéphyrin, she raised herself on her 
pillow. The little soldier, with bare 
head and hands spread out swayed 
about to hide his intense emotion. He 
had a great love for mademoiselle, and 
it grieved him unutterably to see her 
“shouldering arms on the left,” as he 
expressed it in the kitchen. So, in spite 
of the previous injunctions of Rosalie, 
who had instructed him to put on a 
bright expression, he stood speechless, 
with downcast face, on seeing her so 
pale and wasted to a skeleton. He was 
still as tender-hearted as ever, despite 
his conquering airs. He could not even 
think of one of those fine phrases which 
nowadays he usually concocted so easily. 
The maid behind him gave him a pinch 
to make him laugh. But he could only 
stammer out: 

“IT beg pardon—mademoiselle and 
every one here—” 

Jeanne was still raising herself with 
the help of her tiny arms. She widely 
opened her large, vacant eyes; she 
seemed to be looking for something; 
her head shook with a nervous trem- 
bling. Doubtless the stream of light 
was blinding her as the shadows of 
death gathered around. 

“Come closer, my friend,” said 
Héléne to the soldier. ‘It was made- 
moiselle who asked to see you.” 

The sunshine entered through the 


window in a slanting ray of golden 


light, in which the dust rising from the 
carpet could be seen circling. March 
had come, and the springtime was al- 
ready budding out of doors. Zéphyrin 
took one step forward, and appeared 
in the sunshine; but his round, freckled 
face had a golden hue, as of ripe corn, 
while the buttons of his tunic glittered, 
and his red trousers looked as sanguine- 
ous as a field of poppies. At last Jeanne 
became aware of his presence there; 
but her eyes again betrayed uneasiness, 
and she glanced restlessly from one 
corner to another. 

“What do you want, my child?” 
asked her mother. “We are all here.” 
She understood, however, in a moment. 
“Rosalie, come nearer. Mademoiselle 
wishes to see you.” 

Then Rosalie, in her turn, stepped 
into the sunlight. She wore a cap, 
whose strings, carelessly tossed over her 
shoulders, flapped round her head like 
the wings of a butterfly. A golden 
powder seemed to fall on her bristly 
black hair and her kindly face with its 
flat nose and thick lips. And for Jeanne 
there were only these two in the room 
—the little soldier and the servant-girl, 
standing elbow to elbow under the ray 
of sunshine. She gazed at them. 

“Well, my darling,’ began Héléne 
again, “you do not say anything to 
them! Here they are together.” 

Jeanne’s eyes were still fixed on them, 
and her head shook with the tremor 
of a very aged woman. They stood 
there like man and wife, ready to take 
each other’s arm and return to their 
country-side. The spring sun threw its 
warmth on them, and eager to brighten 
mademoiselle they ended by smiling into 
each other’s face with a look of mingled 
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embarrassment and tenderness. The 
very odor of health was exhaled from 
their plump round figures. Had they 
been alone, Zéphyrin without doubt 
would have caught hold of Rosalie, and 
would have received for his pains a 
hearty slap. Their eyes showed it. 

“Well, my darling, have you nothing 
to say to them?” 

Jeanne gazed at them, her breathing 
growing yet more oppressed. And still 
she said not a word, but suddenly burst 
into tears. Zéphyrin and Rosalie had 
at once quit the room. 

“T beg pardon—mademoiselle and 
every one—” stammered the little 
soldier, as he went away in bewilder- 
ment. 

This was one of Jeanne’s last whims. 
She lapsed into a dull stupor, from 
which nothing could rouse her. She 
lay there in utter loneliness, uncon- 
scious even of her mother’s presence. 
When Héléne hung over the bed seek- 
ing her eyes, the child preserved a stolid 
expression, as though only the shadow 
of the curtain had passed before her. 
Her lips were dumb; she showed the 
gloomy resignation of the outcast who 
knows that she is dying. Sometimes 
she would long remain with her eyelids 
half closed, and nobody could ..divine 
what stubborn thought was thus absorb- 
ing her. Nothing now had any exist- 
ence for hcr save her big doll, which 
lay beside her. They had given it to 
her one night to divert her during her 
insuf‘erable anguish, and she refused to 
give it back, defending it with fierce 
gestures the moment they attempted to 
take it from her. With its pasteboard 
head resting on the bolster, the doll was 
stretched out like an invalid, covered 
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up to the shoulders by the counterpane. 
There was little doubt the child was 
nursing it for her burning hands would, 
from time to time, feel its disjointed 
limbs of flesh-tinted leather, whence all 
the sawdust had exuded. For hours 
her eyes would never stray from those 
enamel ones which were always fixed, 
or from those white teeth wreathed in 
an everlasting smile. She would sud- 
denly grow affectionate, clasp the doll’s 
hands against her bosom and press her 
cheek against its little head of hair, the 
caressing contact of which seemed to 
give her some relief. Thus she sought 
comfort in her affection for her big 
doll, always assuring herself of its pres- 
ence when she awoke from a doze, see- 
ing nothing else, chatting with it, and 
at times summoning to her face the 
shadow of a smile, as though she had 
heard it whispering something in her 
ear. 

The third week was dragged to an 
end. One morning the old doctor came 
and remained. Héléne understood him: 
her child would not live through the 
day. Since the previous evening she 
had been in a stupor that deprived her 
of the consciousness even of her ovn 
actions. There was no longer any 
struggle with death; it was but a ques- 
tion of hours. As the dying child was 
consumed by an awful thirst, the doctor 
had merely recommended that she 
should be given some opiate beverage, 
which would render her passing less 
painful; and the relinquishing of all at- 
tempts at cure reduced Héléne to a 
state of imbecility. So long as the medi- 
cines had littered the night-table she 
still had entertained hopes of a miracu- 
lous recovery, But now bottles and 
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boxes had vanished, and her last trust 
was gone. One instinct only inspired 
her now—to be near Jeanne, never 
leave her, gaze at her unceasingly. The 
doctor, wishing to distract her attention 
from the terrible sight, strove, by as- 
signing some little duties to her, to 
keep her at a distance. But she ever 
and ever returned, drawn to the bed- 
side by the physical craving to see. 
She waited, standing erect, her arms 
hanging beside her, and her face swol- 
len by despair. 

About one o’clock Abbé Jouve and 
Monsieur Rambaud arrived. The doc- 
tor went to meet them, and muttered a 
few words. Both grew pale, and stood 
stock-still in consternation, while their 
hands began.to tremble. Héléne had 
not turned round. 

The weather was lovely that day; it 
was one of those sunny afternoons 
typical of early April. Jeanne was toss- 
ing in her bed. Her lips moved pain- 
fully at times with the intolerable thirst 
which consumed her. She had brought 
her poor transparent hands from under 
the coverlet and waved them gently to 
and fro. The hidden working of the 
disease was accomplished, she coughed 
no more, and her dying voice came like 
a faint breath. For a moment she 
turned her head, and her eyes sought 
the light. Doctor Bodin threw the 
window wide open, and then Jeanne at 
once became tranquil, with her cheek 
resting on the pillow and her looks rov- 
ing over Paris, while her heavy breath- 
ing grew fainter and slower. 

During the three weeks of her illness 
she had thus many times turned to- 
wards the city that stretched away to 
the horizon. Her face grew grave, she 


was musing. At this last hour Paris 
was smiling under the glittering April 
sunshine. Warm breezes entered from 
without, with bursts of urchin’s laughter 
and the chirping of sparrows. On the 
brink of the grave the child exerted 
her last strength to gaze again on the 
scene, and follow the flying smoke 
which soared from the distant suburbs. 
She recognized her three friends, the 
Invalides, the Panthéon, and the Tower 
of Saint-Jacques; then the unknown be- 
gan, and her weary eyelids half closed 
at sight of the vast ocean of roofs. 
Perhaps she was dreaming that she was 
growing much lighter and lighter, and 
was fleeting away like a bird. Now, 
at last, she would soon know all; she 
would perch herself on the domes and 
steeples; seven or eight flaps of her 
wings would suffice, and she would be 
able to gaze on the forbidden mysteries 
that were hidden from children. But 
a fresh uneasiness fell upon her, and 
her hands groped about; she only grew 
calm again when she held her large 
doll in her little arms against her 
bosom. It was evidently her wish to 
take it with her. Her glances wandered 
far away amongst the chimneys glint- 
ing with the run’s ruddy light. 

Four o’clock struck, and the bluish 
shadows of evening were already gather- 
ing. The end was at hand; there was 
a stifling, a slow and passive agony. 
The dear angel no longer had strength 
to offer resistance. Monsieur Rambaud, 
overcome, threw himself on his knees, 
convulsed with silent sobbing, and 
dragged himself behind a curtain to hide 
his grief. The Abbé was kneeling at 
the bedside, with clasped hands, repeat- 
ing the prayers for the dying, 
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“Jeanne! Jeanne!” murmured Helene, 
chilled to the heart with a horror which 
sent an icy thrill through her very 
hair. 

She had repulsed the doctor and 
thrown herself on the ground, leaning 
against the bed to gaze into her daugh- 
ter’s face. Jeanne opened her eyes, but 
did not look at her mother. She drew 
her doll—her last love—still closer. 
Her bosom heaved with a big sigh, fol- 
lowed by two fainter ones. Then her 
eyes paled, and her face for a moment 
gave signs of a fearful anguish. But 
speedily there came relief; her mouth 
remained open, she breathed no more. 


“Tt is over,” said the doctor, as he 
took her hand. 


Jeanne’s big, vacant eyes were fixed 
on Paris. The long, thin, lamb-like 
face was still further elongated, there 
was a sternness on its features, a grey 
shadow falling from its contracted 
brows. Thus even in death she retained 
the livid expression of a jealous woman. 
The doll, with its head flung back, and 
its hair dishevelled, seemed to lie dead 
beside her. 

“Tt is over,’ again said the doctor, 
as he allowed the little cold hand to 
drop. 

Héléne, with a strained expression 
on her face, pressed her hands to her 
brow as if she felt her head splitting 
open. No tears came to her eyes; she 
gazed wildly in front of her. Then a 
rattling noise mounted in her throat; 
she had just espied at the foot of the 
bed a pair of shoes that Jay forgotten 
there. It was all over. Jeanne would 
never put them on again; the little 
shoes could be given to the poor. And 
at the sight Heéléne’s tears gushed 
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forth; she still knelt on the floor, her 
face pressed against the dead child’s 
hand, which had slipped down. Mon- 
sieur Rambaud was sobbing. The Abbé 
had raised his voice, and Rosalie, stand- 
ing’ at the door of the dining-room, was 
biting her handkerchief to check the 
noise of her grief. 

At this very moment Doctor Deberle 
rang the bell. He was unable to re- 
frain from making inquiries. 

“How is she now?” he asked. 

“Oh, sir!” wailed Rosalie, “she is 
dead.” 

He stood motionless, stupefied by the 
announcement of the end which he had 
been expecting daily. At last he mut- 
tered: “O God! the poor child! what a 
calamity!” 

He could only give utterance to those 
commonplace but heartrending words. 
The door shut once more, and he went 
down the stairs. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
FLOWERS 


WueEN Madame Deberle was apprised 
of Jeanne’s death she wept, and gave 
way to one of the those outbursts of 
emotion that kept her in a flutter for 
eight-and-forty hours. Hers was a 
noisy and immoderate grief. She came 
and threw herself into Héléne’s arms. 
Then a phrase dropped in her hearing 
inspired her with the idea of imparting 
some affecting surroundings to the 
child’s funeral, and soor wholly ab- 
sorbed her. She offered her services, 
and declared her willingness to under- 
take every detail. The mother, worn 
out with weeping, sat overwhelmed in 
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her chair; Monsieur Rambaud, who was 
acting in her name, was losing his head. 
So he accepted the offer with profuse 
expressions of gratitude. Héléne mere- 
ly roused herself for a moment to ex- 
press the wish that there should be 
some flowers—an abundance of flowers. 


Without losing a minute, Madame 
Deberle sat about her task. She spent 
the whole of the next day in running 
from one lady friend to another, bear- 
_ Ing the woeful tidings. It was her idea 
to have a following of little girls all 
dressed in white. She needed at least 
- thirty, and did not return till she had 
secured the full number. She had gone 
in person to the Funeral Administration, 
discussed the various styles, and chosen 
the necessary drapery. She would have 
the garden railings hung with white, 
and the body might be laid out under 
the lilac trees, whose twigs were already 
tipped with green. It would be charm- 
ing. 

“Tf only it’s a fine day to-morrow 
she giddily remarked in the evening 
when her scurrying to and fro had come 
to an end. 

The morning proved lovely; there 
was a blue sky and a flood of sunshine, 
the air was pure and invigorating as 
only the air of spring can be. The 
funeral was to take place at ten o’clock. 
By nine the drapery had been hung up. 
Juliette ran down to give the workmen 
her ideas of what should be done. She 
did not wish the trees to be altogether 
covered. The white cloth, fringed with 
silyer, formed a kind of porch at the 
garden gate, which was thrown back 
against the lilac trees. However, 
Juliette soon returned to her drawing- 
room to receive her lady guests. They 
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were to assemble there to prevent 
Madame Grandjean’s two rooms from 
being filled to overflowing. Still she 
was greatly annoyed at her husband 
having had to go that morning to Ver- 
sailles—for some consultation or other, 
he explained, which he could not well 
neglect. Thus she was left alone, and 
felt she would never be able to get 
through with it all. Madame Berthier 
was the first arrival, bringing her two 
daughters with her. 

“What do you think!” exclaimed 
Madame Deberle, “Henri has deserted 
me! Well, Lucien, why don’t you say 
good-day?” 

Lucien was already dressed for the 
funeral, with his hands in black gloves. 
He seemed astonished to see Sophie 
and Blanche dressed as though they 
were about to take part in some church 
procession. A silk sash encircled the 
muslin gown of each, and their veils, 
which swept down to the floor, hid their 
little caps of transparent tulle. While 
the two mothers were busy chatting, the 
three children gazed at one another, 
bearing themselves somewhat stiffly in 
their new attire. At last Lucien broke 
the silence by saying: “Jeanne is dead.” 


His heart was full, and yet his face 
wore a smile—a smile born of amaze- 
ment. He had been very quiet since 
the evening before, dwelling on the 
thought that Jeanne was dead. As his 
mother was up to her ears in business, 
and took no notice of him, he had plied 
the servants with questions. Was it a 
fact, he wanted to know, that it was 
impossible to move when one was 
dead? 

“She is dead, she is dead!” echoed 
the two sisters, who looked like rose- 
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buds under their white veils. ‘““Are we 
going to see her?” 


Lucien pondered for a time, and then, 
with dreamy eyes and open mouth, 
seemingly striving to divine the nature 
of this problem which lay beyond his 
ken, he answered in a low tone: 

“We shall never see her again.” 

However, several other little girls 
now entered the room. On a sign from 
his mother Lucien advanced to meet 
them. Marguerite Tissot, her muslin 
dress enveloping her like a _ cloud, 
seemed a child-Virgin; her fair hair, 
escaping from underneath her little cap, 
looked, through the snowy veil, like a 
tippet figured with gold. A quiet smile 
crept into every face when the five 
Levasseurs made their appearance; they 
were all dressed alike, and trooped along 
in boarding-school fashion, the eldest 
first, the youngest last; and their skirts 
stood out to such an extent that they 
quite filled one corner of the room. But 
on little Mademoiselle Guiraud’s entry 
the whispering voices rose to a higher 
key; the others laughed and crowded 
round to see her and kiss her. She was 
like some white turtle-dove with its 
downy feathers ruffled. Wrapped in 
rustling gauze, she looked as round as 
a barrel, but still no heavier than a 
bird. Her mother even could not find 
her hands. By degrees the drawing- 
room seemed to be filling with a cloud 
of snowballs. Several boys, in their 
black coats, were like dark spots amidst 
the universal white. Lucien, now that 
his little wife was dead, desired to 
choose another. However, he displayed 
the greatest hesitation. He would have 
preferred a wife like Jeanne, taller than 
himself; but at last he settled on Mar- 
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guerite, whose hair fascinated him, and 
to whom he attached himself for the 
day. 

“The corpse hasn’t been brought 
down yet,” Pauline muttered at this 
moment in Juliette’s ear. 

Pauline was as flurried as though the 
preliminaries of a ball were in hand. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that 
her sister had prevented her from don- 
ning a white dress for the ceremony. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Juliette; 
“what are they dreaming about? I 
must run up. Stay with these ladies.” 

She hastily left the room, where the 
mothers in their mourning attires sat 
chatting in whispers, while the children 
dared not make the least movement 
lest they should rumple their dresses. 
When she had reached the top of the 
staircase and entered the chamber 
where the body lay, Juliette’s blood was 
chilled by the intense cold. Jeanne still 
lay on the bed, with clasped hands; 
and, like Marguerite and the Levasseur 
girls, she was arrayed in a white dress, 
white cap, and white shoes. A wreath 
of white roses crowned the cap, as 
though she were a little queen about to 
be honored by the crowd of guests 
who were waiting below. In front of 
the window, on two chairs, was the oak 
coffin lined with satin, looking like some 
huge jewel casket. The furniture was 
all in order; a wax taper was burning; 
the room seemed close and gloomy, with 
the damp smell and stillness of a vault 
which has been walled up for many 
years. Thus Juliette, fresh from the 
sunshine and smiling life of the outer 
world, came to a sudden halt, stricken 
dumb, without the courage to explain 
that they must needs hurry, 
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“A great many people have come,” 
she stammered at last. And then, as 
no answer was forthcoming, she added, 
just for the sake of saying something: 
“Henri has been forced to attend a con- 
sultation at Versailles; you will excuse 
him.” 

Héléne, who sat in front of the bed, 
gazed at her with vacant eyes. They 
were wholly unable to drag her from the 
room. For six-and-thirty hours she had 
lingered there, despite the prayers of 
Monsieur Rambaud and the Abbé Jouve, 
who kept watch with her. During the 
last two nights she had been weighed to 
the earth by immeasurable agony. Be- 
sides, she had accomplished the grievous 
task of dressing her daughter for the 
last time, of putting on those white 
silk shoes, for she would allow no other 
to touch the feet of the little angel 
who lay dead. And now she sat mo- 
tionless, as though her strength were 
spent, and the intensity of her grief had 
lulled her into forgetfulness. 


“Have you got some flowers?” she 
exclaimed after an effort, her eyes still 
fixed on Madame Deberle. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” answered the 
latter. “Don’t trouble yourself about 
that.” 

Since her daughter had breathed her 
last, Héléne had been consumed. with 
one idea—there must be flowers, flow- 
ers, an overwhelming profusion of 
flowers. Each time she saw anybody, 
she grew uneasy, seemingly afraid that 
sufficient flowers would never be ob- 
tained. 

“Are there any roses?” she began 
again after a pause. 

“Yes. I assure you that you will be 
well pleased.” 


- 


She shook her head, and once more 
fell back into her stupor. In the mean- 
time the undertaker’s men were wait- 
ing on the landing. It must be got 
over now without delay. Monsieur 
Rambaud, who was himself affected to 
such a degree that he staggered like 
a drunken man, signed to Juliette to 
assist him in leading the poor woman 
from the room. Each slipped an arm 
gently beneath hers, and they raised 
her up and led her towards the dining- 
room. But the moment she divined 
their intentions, she shook them from 
her in a last despairing outburst. The 
scene was heartrending. She threw her- 
self on her knees at the bedside and 
clung passionately to the sheets, while 
the room re-echoed with her piteous 
shrieks. But still Jeanne lay there with 
her face of stone, stiff and icy-cold, 
wrapped round by the silence of eter- 
nity. She seemed to be frowning; there 
was a sour pursing of the lips, eloquent 
of a revengeful nature; and it was this 
gloomy, pitiless look, springing from 
jealousy and transforming her face, 
which drove Héléne so frantic. During 
the preceding thirty-six hours she had 
not failed to notice how the old spiteful 
expression had grown more and more 


intense upon her daughter’s face, how 


more and more sullen she looked the 
nearer she approached the grave. Oh, 
what a comfort it would have been if 
Jeanne could only have smiled on her 
for the last time! 


“No, no!” she shrieked. “I pray you, 
leave her for a moment. You cannot 
take her from me. I want to embrace 
her. Oh, only a moment, only a mo- 
ment!” 

With trembling arms she clasped her 
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child to her bosom, eager to dispute 
possession with the men who stood in 
the ante-room, with their backs turned 
towards her and impatient frowns on 
their faces. But her lips were powerless 
to breathe any warmth on the cold 
countenance; she became conscious that 
Jeanne’s obstinacy was not to be over- 
come, that she refused forgiveness. And 
then she allowed herself to be dragged 
away, and fell upon a chair in the din- 
ing-room, with the one mournful cry, 


again and again repeated: “My God! 
My God!” 
Monsieur Rambaud and Madame 


Deberle were overcome by emotion. 
There was an interval of silence, but 
when the latter opened the door half- 
way it was all over. There had been 
no noise—scarcely a stir. The screws, 
oiled beforehand, now closed the lid for 
ever. The chamber was left empty, and 
a white sheet was thrown over the 
coffin. 


The bedroom door remained open, 
and no further restraint was put upon 
Hélene. On re-entering the room she 
cast a dazed look on the furniture and 
round the walls. The men had borne 
away the corpse. Rosalie had drawn 
‘the coverlet over the bed to efface the 
slight hollow made by the form of 
the little one whom they had lost. Then 
opening her arms with a distracted ges- 
ture and stretching out her hands, 


Héléne rushed towards the staircase. - 


She wanted to go down, but Monsieur 
Rambaud held her back, while Madame 
Deberle explained to her that it was 
not the thing to do. But she vowed 
she would behave rationally, that she 
would not follow the funeral procession. 
Surely they could allow her to look on; 
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she would remain quiet in the garden 
pavilion. Both wept as they heard her 
pleading. However, she had to be 
dressed. Juliette threw a black shawl 
round her to conceal her morning wrap. 
There was no bonnet to be found; but 
at last they came across one from which 
they tore a bunch of red vervain flow- 
ers. Monsieur Rambaud, who was chief 
mourner, took hold of Héléne’s arm. 


“Do not leave her,’ whispered 
Madame Deberle as they reached the 
garden. “I have so many things to 
look after!” 


And thereupon she hastened away. 
Héléne meanwhile walked with diffi- 
culty, her eyes ever seeking something. 
As soon as she had found herself out 
of doors she had drawn a long sigh. 
Ah! it was a lovely morning! Then 
she looked towards the iron gate, and 
caught sight of the little coffin under 
the white drapery. Monsieur Rambaud 
allowed her to take but two or three 
steps forward. 

“Now, be brave,” he said to her, 
while a shudder ran through his own 
frame. 

They gazed on the scene. The narrow 
coffin was bathed in sunshine. At the 
foot of it, on a lace cushion, was a 
silver crucifix. To the left the holy- 
water sprinkler lay in its font. The tall 
wax tapers were burning with almost 
invisible flames. Beneath the hangings, 
the branches of the trees with their 
purple shoots formed a kind of bower. 
It was a nook full of the beauty of 
spring, and over it streamed the golden 
sunshine irradiating the blossoms with 
which the coffin was covered. It seemed 
as if flowers had been raining down; 
there were clusters of white roses, white 
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camellias, white lilac, white carnations, 
heaped in a snowy mass of petals; the 
coffin was hidden from sight, and from 
the pall some of the white blossoms 
were falling, the ground being strewn 
with periwinkles and hyacinths. The 
few persons passing along the Rue 
Vineuse paused with a smile of tender 
emotion before this sunny garden where 
the little body lay at peace amongst the 
flowers. There seemed to be a music 
stealing up from the snowy surround- 
ings; in the glare of light the purity 
of the blossoms grew dazzling, and the 
sun flushed hangings, nosegays, and 
wreaths of flowers, with a very sem- 
blance of life. Over the roses a bee 
flew humming. 

“Oh, the flowers! the flowers!” mur- 
mured Héléne, powerless to say another 
word. 

She pressed her handkerchief to her 
lips, and her eyes filled with tears. 
Jeanne must be warm, she thought, and 
with this idea a wave of emotion rose 
in her bosom; she felt very grateful 
to those who had enveloped her child 
in flowers. She wished to go forward, 
and Monsieur Rambaud made no effort 
to hold her back. How sweet was the 
scene beneath the cloud of drapery! 
Perfumes were wafted upwards; the air 
was warm and still. Héléne stooped 
down and chose one rose only, that she 
might place it in her bosom. But sud- 
denly she commenced to tremble, and 
Monsieur Rambaud became uneasy. 

“Don’t stay here,” he said, as he 
drew her away. “You promised not 
to make yourself unwell.” 

He was attempting to lead her into 
the pavilion when the door of the draw- 
ing-room was thrown open. Pauline 


was the first to appear. She had un- 
dertaken the duty of arranging the 
funeral procession. One by one the 
little girls stepped into the garden. 


Their coming seemed like some sudden — 


outburst of bloom, a miraculous flower- 
ing of May. It the open air the white 
skirts expanded, streaked moire-like by 
the sunshine with shades of the utmost 
delicacy. An apple-tree above was rain- 
ing down its blossoms; gossamer-threads 
were floating to and fro; the dresses 
were instinct with all the purity of 
spring. And their number still in- 
creased; they already surrounded the 
lawn; they yet lightly descended the 
steps, sailing on like downy balls sud- 
denly expanding beneath the open sky. 

The garden was now a snowy mass, 
and as Héléne gazed on the crowd of 
little girls, a memory awoke within her. 
She remembered another joyous season, 
with its ball and the gay twinkling of 
tiny feet. She once more saw Mar- 
guerite in her milk-girl costume, with 
her can hanging from her waist; and 
Sophie, dressed as a waiting-maid, and 
revolving on the arm of her sister 
Blanche, whose trappings as Folly gave 
out a merry tinkle of bells. She thought, 
too, of the five Levasseur girls, and of 
the Red Riding-Hoods, whose number 
had seemed endless, with their ever- 
recurring cloaks of poppy-colored satin 
edged with black velvet; while little 
Mademoiselle Guiraud, with her Alsa- 
tian butterfly bow in her hair, danced 
as if demented opposite a Harlequin 
twice as tall as herself. To-day they 
were all arrayed in white. Jeanne, too, 
was in white, her head laid amongst 
white flowers on the white satin pil- 
low. The delicate-faced Japanese maid- 
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en, with hair transfixed by long pins, 
and purple tunic embroidered with 
birds, was leaving them for ever in a 
gown of snowy white. 


“How tall they have all grown!” 
exclaimed Héléne, as she burst into 
tears. 


They were all there but her daugh- 
ter; she alone was missing. Monsieur 
Rambaud led her to the pavilion; but 
she remained on the threshold, anxious 
to see the funeral procession start. 
Several of the ladies bowed to her 
quietly. The children looked at her, 
with some astonishment in their blue 
eyes. Meanwhile Pauline was hovering 
round, giving orders. She lowered her 
voice for the occasion, but at times 
forgot herself. 


“Now, be good children! Look, you 
little stupid, you are dirty already! I'll 
come for you in a minute; don’t stir.” 

The hearse drove up; it was time to 
start, but Madame Deberle appeared, 
exclaiming: “The bouquets have been 
forgotten! Quick, Pauline, the bou- 
quets!” 

Some little confusion ensued. A bou- 
quet of white roses had been prepared 
for each little girl; and these bouquets 
now had to be distributed. The chil- 
dren, in an ecstasy of delight, held the 
great clusters of flowers in front of 
them as though they had been wax ta- 
pers; Lucien, still at Marguerite’s side, 
daintily inhaled the perfume of her 


blossoms as she held them to his face. 


All these little maidens, their hands 
filled with flowers, looked radiant with 
happiness in the golden light; but 
suddenly their faces grew grave as they 
perceived the men placing the coffin 
on the hearse. 
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“Ts she inside that thing?” asked So- 
phie in a whisper. 

Her sister Blanche nodded assent. 
Then, in her turn, she said: “For men 
it’s as big as this!” 

She was referring to the coffin, and 
stretched out her arms to their widest 
extent. However, little Marguerite, 
whose nose was buried amongst her 
roses, was seized with a fit of laughter; 
it was the flowers, said she, which 
tickled her. Then the others in turn 
buried their noses in their bouquets to 
find out if it were so; but they were 
remonstrated with, and they all became 
grave once more. 

The funeral procession was now filing 
into the street. At the corner of the 
Rue Vineuse a woman without a cap, 
and with tattered shoes on her feet, 
wept and wiped her cheeks with the 
corner of her apron. People stood at 
many windows, and exclamations of pity 
ascended through the stillness of the 
street. Hung with white silver-fringed 
drapery the hearse rolled on without a 
sound; nothing fell on the ear save the 
measured tread of the two white horses, 
deadened by the solid earthen roadway. 
The bouquets and wreaths, borne on the 
funeral car, formed a very harvest of 
flowers; the coffin was hidden by them; 
every jolt tossed the heaped-up mass, 
and the hearse slowly sprinkled the 
street with lilac blossom. From each 
of the four corners streamed a long 
ribbon of white watered silk, held by 
four little girls—Sophie and Marguer- 
ite, one of the Levasseur family, and 
little Mademoiselle Guiraud, who was 
so small and so uncertain on her legs 
that her mother walked beside her. 
The others, in a close body, surrounded 
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the hearse, each bearing her bouquet of 
roses. They walked slowly, their veils 
waved, and the wheels rolled on amidst 
all this muslin, as though borne along 
on a cloud, from which smiled the ten- 
der faces of cherubs. Then behind, fol- 
lowing Monsieur Rambaud, who bowed 
his pale face, came several ladies and 
little boys, Rosalie, Zéphyrin, and the 
servants of Madame Deberle. To these 
succeeded five empty mourning car- 
riages. And as the hearse passed along 
the sunny street like a car symbolical 
of springtide, a number of white pi- 
geons wheeled over the mourners’ 
heads. 

“Good heavens! how annoying!” ex- 
claimed Madame Deberle when she saw 
the procession start off. “If only Henri 
had postponed that consultation! I 
told him how it would be!” 

She did not know what to do with 
Héléne, who remained prostrate on a 
seat in the pavilion. Henri might have 
stayed with her and afforded her some 
consolation. His absence was a horri- 
ble nuisance. Luckily, Mademoiselle 
Aurélie was glad to offer her services; 
she had no liking for such solemn 
scenes, and while watching over Héléne 
would be able to attend to the lunch- 
eon which had to be prepared ere the 
children’s return. So Juliette hastened 
after the funeral, which was proceeding 
towards the church by way of the Rue 
de Passy. 

The garden was now deserted; a few 
workmen only were folding up the 
hangings. All that remained on the 
gravelled path over which Jeanne had 
been carried were the scattered petals 
of a camellia. And Héléne, suddenly 
lapsing into loneliness and stillness, was 


thrilled once more with the anguish of 
this eternal separation. Once again— 
only once again!—to be at her darling’s 
side! The never-fading thought that 
Jeanne was leaving her in anger, with a 
face that spoke solely of gloomy hatred, 
seared her heart like a red-hot iron. 
She well divined that Mademoiselle 
Aurélie was there to watch her, and 
cast about for some opportunity to es- 
cape and hasten to the cemetery. 

“Yes, it’s a dreadful loss,” began the 
old maid, comfortably seated in an 
easy-chair. “I myself should have wor- 
shipped children, and little girls in par- 
ticular. Ah, well! when I think of it 
I am pleased that I never married. It 
saves a lot of grief!” 

It was thus she thought to divert the 
mother. She chatted away about one 
of her friends who had had six children; 
they were now all dead. Another lady 
had been left a widow with a big lad 
who struck her; he might die, and there 
would be no difficulty in comforting 
her. Héléne appeared to be listening 
to all this; she did not stir, but her 
whole frame quivered with impatience. 

“You are calmer now,” said Made- 
moiselle Aurélie, after a time. ‘Well, 
in the end we always have to get the 
better of our feelings.” 

The dining-room communicated with 
the Japanese pavilion, and, rising up, 
the old maid opened the door and 
peered into the room. The table, she 
saw, was covered with pastry and cakes. 
Meantime, in an instant Héléne sped 
through the garden; the gate was still 
open, the workmen were just carrying 
away their ladder. 

On the left the Rue Vineuse turns 
into the Rue des Réservoirs, from 
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which the cemetery of Passy can be en- 
tered. On the Boulevard de la Muette 
a huge retaining wall has been reared, 
and the cemetery stretches like an im- 
mense terrace commanding the heights, 
the Trocadéro, the avenues, and the 
whole expanse of Paris. In twenty 
steps Héléne had reached the yawning 
gateway, and saw before her the lonely 
expanse of white gravestones and black 
crosses. She entered. ‘At the corners 
of the first walk two large lilac trees 
were budding. There were but few 
burials here; weeds grew thickly, and 
a few cypress trees threw solemn sha- 
dows across the green. Héléne hurried 
straight on; a troop of frightened spar- 
rows flew off, and a grave-digger raised 
his head towards her after flinging aside 
a shovelful of earth. The procession 
had probably not yet arrived from the 
church; the cemetery seemed empty to 
her. She turned to the right, and ad- 
‘vanced almost to the edge of the ter- 
race parapet; but, on looking round, 
she saw behind a cluster of acacias the 
litle girls in white upon their knees be- 
fore the temporary vault into which 
Jeanne’s remains had a moment before 
been lowered. Abbé Jouve, with out- 
‘stretched hand, was giving the farewell 
benediction. She heard nothing but the 
dull thud with which the stone slab of 
the vault fell back into its place. All 
was over. 


Meanwhile, however, Pauline had ob-. 


served her and pointed her out to Ma- 
‘dame Deberle, who almost gave way to 
anger. “What!” she exclaimed; ‘“‘she 
has come. But it isn’t at all proper; 
it’s very bad taste!” 

So saying she stepped forward, show- 
ing Héléne by the expression of her 
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face that she disapproved of her pre- 
sence. Some other ladies also followed 
with inquisitive looks. Monsieur Ram- 
baud, however, had already rejoined the 
bereaved mother, and stood silent by 
her side. She was leaning against one 
of the acacias, feeling faint, and weary 
with the sight of all those mourners. 
She nodded her head in recognition of 
their sympathetic words, but all the 
while she was stifling with the thought 
that she had come too late; for she had 
heard the noise of the stone falling 
back into its place. Her eyes ever 
turned towards the vault, the step of 
which a cemetery keeper was sweeping. 

“Pauline, see to the children,” said 
Madame Deberle. 

The little girls rose from their knees 
looking like a flock of white sparrows. 
A few of the tinier ones, lost among 
their petticoats, had seated themselves 
on the ground, and had to be picked 
up. While Jeanne was being lowered 
down, the older girls had leaned for- 
ward to see the bottom of the cavity. 
It was so dark they had shuddered and 
turned pale. Sophie assured her com- 
panions in a whisper that one remained 
there for years and years. “At night- 
time too?” asked one of the ‘little Le- 
vasseur girls. “Of course—at night teo 
—always!” (Oh, the night! Blanche 
was nearly dead with the idea. And 
they all looked at one another with 
dilated eyes, as if they had just heard 
some story about robbers. However, 
when they had regained their feet, and 
stood grouped around the vault, re- 
leased from their mourning duties, their 
cheeks became pink again; it must all 
be untrue, those stories could only have 
been told for fun. The spot seemed 
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pleasant, so pretty with its long grass; 
what capital games they might have 
had at hide-and-seek behind all the 
tombstones! Their little feet were al- 
ready itching to dance away, and their 
white dresses fluttered like wings. 
Amidst the graveyard stillness the warm 
sunshine lazily streamed down, flushing 
their faces. Lucien had thrust his hand 
beneath Marguerite’s veil, and was feel- 
ing her hair and asking if she put any- 
thing on it, to make it so yellow. The 
little one drew herself up, and he told 
her that they would marry each other 
some day. To this Marguerite had no 
objection, but she was afraid that he 
might pull her hair. His hands were 
still wandering over it; it seemed to him 
as soit as highly-glazed letter-paper. 

“Don’t go so far away,” called Paul- 
ine. 

“Well, we'll leave now,’ said Ma- 
dame Deberle. “There’s nothing more 
to be done, and the children must be 
hungry.” 

The little girls, who had scattered like 
some boarding-school at play, had to 
be marshalled together once more. 
They were counted, and baby Guiraud 
was missing; but she was at last seen 
in the distance, gravely toddling along 
a path with her mother’s parasol. The 
ladies then turned towards the gate- 
way, driving the stream of white dresses 
before them. Madame Berthier con- 
gratulated Pauline on her marriage, 
which was to take place during the fol- 
lowing month. Madame Deberle in- 
formed them that she was setting out 
in three days’ time for Naples, with 
her husband and Lucien. The crowd 
now quickly disappeared; Zéphyrin and 
Rosalie were the last to remain, Then 


in their turn they went off, linked to- 
gether, arm-in-arm, delighted with their 
outing, although their hearts were heavy 
with grief. Their pace was slow, and 
for a moment longer they could be 
seen at the end of the path, with the 
sunshine dancing over them. 


“Come,” murmured Monsieur Ram- 
baud to Héléne. 


With a gesture she entreated him to 
wait. She was alone, and to her it 
seemed as though a page had been torn 
from the book of her life. As soon as 
the last of the mourners had disap- 
peared, she knelt before the tomb with 
a painful effort. Abbé Jouve, robed in 
his surplice, had not yet risen to his 
feet. Both prayed for a long time. 
Then, without speaking, but with a 
glowing glance of loving-kindness and 
pardon, the priest assisted her to rise. 

“Give her your arm,’ he said to 
Monsieur Rambaud. 

Towards the horizon stretched Paris, 
all golden in the radiance of that spring 
morning. In the cemetery a chaffinch 
was singing. 


CHAPTER XXV 
MONSIEUR RAMBAUD 


Two years were past and gone. One 
morning in December the little ceme- 
tery lay slumbering in the intense cold. 
Since the evening before snow had been 
falling, a fine snow, which a north wind 
blew before it. From the paling sky 
the flakes now fell at rarer intervals, 
light and buoyant, like feathers. The 
snow was already hardening, and a 
thick trimming of seeming swan’s- 
down edged the parapet of the terrace. 
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Beyond this white line lay Paris, 
against the gloomy grey on the horizon. 

Madame Rambaud was still praying 
on her knees in the snow before the 
grave of Jeanne. Her husband had but 
a moment before risen silently to his 
feet. Héléne and her old lover had 
been married in November at Mar- 
seilles. Monsieur Rambaud had dis- 
posed of his business near the Central 
Markets, and had come to Paris for 
three days, in order to conclude the 
transaction. The carriage now await- 
ing them in the Rue des Réservoirs was 
to take them back to their hotel, and 
thence with their travelling-trunks to 
the railway station. Héléne had made 
the journey with the one thought of 
kneeling here. She remained motion- 
less, with drooping head, as if dream- 
ing, and unconscious of the cold ground 
that chilled her knees. 


Meanwhile the wind was falling. 
Monsieur Rambaud had stepped to the 
terrace, leaving her to the mute anguish 
which memory evoked. A haze was 
stealing over the outlying districts of 
Paris, whose immensity faded away in 
this pale, vague mist. Round the Tro- 
cadéro the city was of a leaden hue and 
lifeless, while the last snowflakes slowly 
fluttered down in pale specks against 
the gloomy background. Beyond the 
chimneys of the Army Bakehouse, the 
brick towers of which had a coppery 


tint, these white dots descended more . 


thickly; a gauze seemed to be floating 
in the air, falling to earth thread by 
thread. Not a breath stirred as the 
dream-like shower sleepily and rhyth- 
mically descended from the atmosphere. 
As they neared the roofs the flakes 
seemed to falter in their flight; in my- 
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riads they ceaselessly pillowed them- 
selves on one another, in such intense 
silence that even blossoms shedding their 
petals make more noise; and from this 
moving mass, whose descent through 
space was inaudible, there sprang a 
sense of such intense peacefulness that 
earth and life were forgotten. A milky 
whiteness spread more and more over 
the whole heavens though they were 
still darkened here and there by 
wreaths of smoke. Little by little, 
bright clusters of houses became plainly 
visible; a bird’s-eye view was obtained 
of the whole city, intersected by streets 
and squares, which with their shadowy 
depths described the framework of the 
several districts. 

Héléne had slowly risen. On the 
snow remained the imprint of her 
knees. Wrapped in a large, dark mantle 
trimmed with fur, she seemed amidst 
the surrounding white very tall and 
broad-shouldered. The border of her 
bonnet, a twisted band of black velvet, 
looked like a diadem throwing a sha- 
dow on her forehead. She had re- 
gained her beautiful, placid face with 
grey eyes and pearly teeth. Her chin 
was full and rounded, as in the olden 
days, giving her an air of sturdy sense 
and determination. As she turned her 
head, her profile once more assumed 
statuesque severity and purity. Be- 
neath the untroubled paleness of her 
cheeks her blood coursed calmly; every- 
thing showed that honor was again rul- 
ing her life. Two tears had rolled from 
under her eyelids; her present tranquil- 
lity came from her past sorrow. And 
she stood before the grave on which 
was reared a simple pillar inscribed 
with Jeanne’s name and two dates, 
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within which the dead child’s brief ex- 
istence was compassed. 


Around Héléne stretched the ceme- 
tery, enveloped in its snowy pall, 
through which rose rusty monuments 
and iron crosses, like arms thrown up 
in agony. There was only one path 
visible in this lonely corner, and that 
had been made by the footmarks of 
Héléne and Monsieur Rambaud. It 
was a spotless solitude where the dead 
lay sleeping. The walks were outlined 
by the shadowy, phantom-like trees. 
Ever and anon some snow fell noise- 
lessly from a branch that had been too 
heavily burdened. But nothing else 
stirred. At the far end, some little 
while ago, a black tramping had passed 
by; some one was being buried beneath 
this snowy winding-sheet. And now an- 
other funeral train appeared on the 
left. Hearses and mourners went their 
way in silence, like shadows thrown 
upon a spotless linen cloth. 

Héléne was awaking from her dream 
when she observed a_ beggar-woman 
crawling near her. It was Mother Fétu, 
the snow deadening the sound of her 
huge man’s boots, which were burst 
and bound round with bits of string. 
Never had Héléne seen her weighed 
down by such intense misery, or cov- 
ered with filthier rags, though she was 
fatter than ever, and wore a stupid 
look. In the foulest weather, despite 
hard frosts or drenching rain, the old 
woman now followed funerals in order 
to speculate on the pity of the charit- 
able. She well knew that amongst the 
gravestones the fear of death makes 
people generous; and so she prowled 
from tomb to tomb, approaching the 
kneeling mourners at the moment they 


burst into tears, for she understood that 
they were then powerless to refuse her. 
She had entered with the last funeral 
train, and a moment previously had es- 
pied Héléne. But she had not recog- 
nized her benefactress, and with gasps 
and sobs began to relate how she had 
two children at home who were dying 
of hunger. Héléne listened to her, 
struck dumb by this apparition. The 
children were without fire to warm 
them; the elder was going off in a de- 
cline. But all at once Mother Fétu’s 
words came to an end. Her brain was 
evidently working beneath the myriad 
wrinkles of her face, and her little eyes 
began to blink. Good gracious! it was 
her benefactress! Heaven, then, had 
hearkened to her prayers! And with- 
out seeking to explain the story about 
the children, she plunged into a whin- 
ing tale, with a ceaseless rush of words. 
Several of her teeth were missing, and 
she could be understood with difficulty. 
The gracious God had sent every afflic- 
tion on her head, she declared. The 
gentleman lodger had gone away, and 
she had only just been enabled to rise 
after lying for three months in bed; 
yes, the old pain still remained, it now 
gripped her everywhere; a neighbor had 
told her that a spider must have got 
in through her mouth while she was 
asleep. If she had only had a little fire, 
she could have warmed her stomach; 
that was the only thing that could re- 
lieve her now. But nothing could be 
had for nothing—not even a match. 
Perhaps she was right in thinking that 
madame had been travelling? That 
was her own concern, of course. At 
all events, she looked very well, and 
fresh, and beautiful, God would re- 
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quite her for all her kindness. Then, 
as Héléne began to draw out her purse, 
Mother Fétu drew breath, leaning 
against the railing that encircled 
Jeanne’s grave. 

The funeral processions had vanished 
from sight. Somewhere in a grave close 
at hand a digger, whom they could not 
see, was wielding his pickaxe with reg- 
ular strokes. Meanwhile the old wo- 
man had regained her breath, and her 
eyes were riveted on the purse. Then, 
anxious to extort as large a sum as pos- 
sible, she displayed considerable cun- 
ning, and spoke of the other lady. No- 
body could say that she was not a 
charitable lady; still, she did not know 
what to do with her money—it never 
did one much good. Warily did she 
glance at Héléne as she spoke. And 
next she ventured to mention the doc- 
tor’s name. Oh! he was good. Last 
summer he had again gone on a journey 
with his wife. Their boy was thriving; 
he was a fine child. But just then 
Heléne’s fingers, as she opened the 
purse, began to tremble, and Mother 
Fétu immediately changed her tone. 
In her stupidity and bewilderment she 
had only now realized that the good 
lady was standing beside her daughter’s 
grave. She stammered, gasped,» and 
tried to bring tears to her eyes. 
Jeanne, said she, had been so dainty a 
darling, with such loves of little hands; 


she could still see her giving her silver - 


in charity. What long hair she had! 
and how her large eyes filled with tears 
when she gazed on the poor! Ah! 
there was no replacing such an angel; 
there were no more to be found like 
her, were they even to search the whole 
of Passy. And when the fine days 
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came, said Mother Fétu, she would 
gather some daisies in the moat of the 
fortifications and place them on her 
tomb. Then, however, she lapsed into 
silence frightened by the gesture with 
which Héléne cut her short. Was it 
possible, she thought, that she could no 
longer find the right thing to say? Her 
good lady did not weep, and only gave 
her a twenty-sou piece. 


Monsieur Rambaud, meanwhile, had 
walked towards them from the parapet 
of the terrace. Héléne hastened to re- 
join him. At the sight of the gentle- 
man Mother Fétu’s eyes began to 
sparkle. He was unknown to her; he 
must be a new-comer. Dragging her 
feet along, she followed Héléne, invok- 
ing every blessing of Heaven on her 
head; and when she had crept close to 
Monsieur Rambaud, she again spoke of 
the doctor. Ah! his would be a mag- 
nificent funeral when he died, were the 
poor people whom he had attended for 
nothing to follow his corpse! He was 
rather fickle in his loves—nobody could 
deny that. There were ladies in Passy 
who knew him weil. But all that didn’t 
prevent him from worshipping his wife 
—such a pretty lady, who, had she 
wished, might have easily gone wrong, 
but had given up such ideas long ago. 
Their home was quite a turtle-doves’ 
nest now. Had madame paid them a 
visit yet? They were certain to be at 
home; she had but a few moments pre- 
viously observed that the shutters were 
open in the Rue Vineuse. They had 
formerly had such regard for madame 
that surely they would be delighted to 
receive her with open arms! 


The old hag leered at Monsieur Ram- 
baud as she thus mumbled away. He 
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listened to her with the composure of 
a brave man. The memories that were 
being called up before him brought no 
shadow to his unruffled face. Only it 
occurred to him that the pertinacity of 
the old beggar was annoying Héléne, 
and so he hastened to fumble in his 
pocket, in his turn giving her some 
alms, and at the same time waving her 
away. The moment her eyes rested 
on another silver coin Mother Fétu 
burst into loud thanks. She would buy 
some wood at once; she would be able 
to warm her afflicted body—that was 
the only thing now to give her stomach 
any relief. Yes, the doctor’s home was 
quite a nest of turtle-doves, and the 
proof was that the lady had only last 
winter given birth to a second child—a 
beautiful little daughter, rosy-cheeked 
and fat, who must now be nearly four- 
teen months old. On the day of the 
baptism the doctor had put a hundred 
sous into her hand at the door of the 
church. Ah! good hearts came to- 
gether. Madame had brought her good 
luck. Pray God that madame might 
never have a sorrow, but every good 
fortune! yes, might that come to pass 
in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost! 

Héléne stood upright gazing on Paris, 
while Mother Fétu vanished among the 
tombs, muttering three Paters and three 
Aves. The snow had ceased falling; 
the last of the flakes had fluttered 
slowly and wearily on to the roofs; and 
through the dissolving mist the golden 
sun could be seen tinging the pearly- 
grey expanse of heaven with a pink 
glow. Over Montmartre a belt of blue 
fringed the horizon; but it was so faint 
and delicate that it seemed but a sha- 
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dow such as white satin might throw. 
Paris was gradually detaching itself 
from amidst the smoke, spreading out 
more broadly with its snowy expanses 
the frigid cloak which held it in death- 
like quiescence. There were now no 
longer any fleeting specks of white mak- 
ing the city shudder, and quivering in 
pale waves over the dull-brown house- 
fronts. Amidst the masses of snow that 
girt them round the dwellings stood 
out black and gloomy, as though 
mouldy with centuries of damp. En- 
tire streets appeared to be in ruins, as 
if undermined by some gunpowder ex- 
plosion, with roofs ready to give way 
and windows already driven in. But 
gradually, as the belt of blue broadened 
in the direction of Montmartre, there 
came a stream of light, pure and cool 
as the waters of a spring; and Paris 
once more shone out as under a glass, 
which lent even to the outlying districts 
the distinctness of a Japanese picture. 

Wrapped in her fur mantle, with her 
hands clinging idly to the cuffs of the 
sleeves, Héléne was musing. With the 
persistency of an echo one thought un- 
ceasingly pursued her—a child, a fat, 
rosy daughter, had been born to them. 
In her imagination she could picture 
her at the love-compelling age wher 
Jeanne had commenced to prattle. 
Baby girls are such darlings when four- 
teen months old! She counted the 
months—fourteen: that made two 
years when she took the remaining per- 
iod into consideration—exactly the time 
within a fortnight. Then her brain 
conjured up a sunny picture of Italy, 
a realm of dreamland, with golden 
fruits where lovers wandered through 
the perfumed nights, with arms round 
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one another’s waists. Henri and Juli- 
ette were pacing before her eyes be- 
neath the light of the moon. They 
loved as husband and wife do when 
passion is once more awakened within 
them. To think of it—a tiny girl, 
rosy and fat, its bare body flushed by 
the warm sunshine, while it strives to 
stammer words which its mother arrests 
with kisses! And Heéléene thought of 
all this without any anger; her heart 
was mute, yet seemingly derived yet 
greater quietude from the sadness of 
her spirit. The land of the sun had 
vanished from her vision; her eyes 
wandered slowly over Paris, on whose 
huge frame winter had laid his freez- 
ing hand. Above the Panthéon another 
patch of blue was now spreading in the 
heavens. 


Meanwhile memory was recalling the 
past to life. At Marseilles she had 
spent her days in a state of coma. 
One morning as she went along the Rue 
des Petites-Maries, she had burst out 
sobbing in front of the home of her 
childhood. That was the last occasion 
on which she had wept. Monsieur 
Rambaud was her frequent visitor; she 
felt his presence near her to be a pro- 
tection. Towards autumn she had one 
evening seen him enter, with red eyes 
and in the agony of a great sorrow; his 
brother, Abbé Jouve, was dead. In her 
turn she comforted him. What fol- 
lowed she could not recall with any 
exactitude of detail. 
seemed to stand behind them, and in- 
fluenced by thought of him she suc- 
cumbed resignedly. When M. Ram- 
baud once more hinted at his wish, she 
had nothing to say in refusal. It 
seemed to her that what he asked was 
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but sensible. Of her own accord, as her 
period of mourning was drawing to an 
end, she calmly arranged all the details 
with him. His hands trembled in a 
transport of tenderness. It should be 
as she pleased; he had waited for 
months; a sign sufficed him. They 
were married in mourning garb. On 
the wedding night he, like her first hus- 
band, kissed her bare feet—feet fair as 
though fashioned out of marble. And 
thus life began once more. 


While the belt of blue was broaden- 
ing on the horizon, this awakening of 
memory came with an astounding ef- 
fect on Héléne. Had she lived through 
a year of madness, then? To-day, as 
she pictured the woman who had lived 
for nearly three years in that room in 
the Rue Vineuse, she imagined that she 
was passing judgment on some stranger, 
whose conduct revolted and surprised 
her. How fearfully foolish had been 
her act! how abominably wicked! Yet 
she had not sought it. She had been 
living peacefully, hidden in her nook, 
absorbed in the love of her daughter. 
Untroubled by any curious thoughts, by 
any desire, she had seen the road of 
life lying before her. But a breath had 
swept by, and she had fallen. Even at 
this moment she was unable to explain 
it; she had evidently ceased to be her- 
self; another mind and heart had con- 
trolled her actions. Was it possible? 
She had done those things? Then an 
icy chill ran through her; she saw 
Jeanne borne away beneath roses. But 
in the torpor begotten of her grief she 
grew very calm again, once more with- 
out a longing or curiosity, once more 
proceeding along the path of duty that 
lay so straight before her, Life had 
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again begun for her, fraught with aus- 
tere peacefulness and pride of honesty. 

Monsieur Rambaud now moved near 
her to lead her from this place of sad- 
ness. But Héléne silently signed to 
him her wish to linger a little longer. 
Approaching the parapet she gazed be- 
low into the Avenue de la Muette, 
where a long line of old cabs in the 
last stage of decay stretched beside the 
footpath. The hoods and wheels looked 
blanched, the rusty horses seemed to 
have been rotting there since the dark 
ages. Some cabmen sat motionless, 
freezing within their frozen cloaks. Over 
the snow other vehicles were crawling 
along, one after the other, with the 
utmost difficulty. The animals were 
losing their foothold, and stretching out 
their necks, while their drivers with 
many oaths descended from their seats 
and held them by the bridle; and 
through the windows you could see the 
faces of the patient “fares,” reclining 
against the cushions, and _ resigning 
themselves to the stern necessity of 
taking three-quarters of an hour to 
cover a distance which in other weather 
would have been accomplished in ten 
minutes. The rumblings of the wheels 
was deadened by the snow; only the 
voices vibrated upward, sounding shrill 
and distinct amidst the silence of the 
streets; there were loud calls, the laugh- 
ing exclamations of people slipping on 
the icy paths, the angry whip-cracking 
of carters, and the snorting of terrified 
horses. In the distance, to the right, 
the lofty trees on the quay seemed to 
be spun of glass, like huge Venetian 
chandeliers, whose flower-decked arms 
the designer had whimsically twisted. 
The icy north wind had transformed 
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the trunks into columns, over which 
waved downy boughs and feathery tufts, 
an exquisite tracery of black twigs 
edged with white trimmings. It was 
freezing, and not a breath stirred in 
the pure air. 


Then Héléne told her heart that she 
had known nothing of Henri. For a 
year she had seen him almost every 
day; he had lingered for hours and 
hours near her, to speak to her and 
gaze into her eyes. Yet she knew 
nothing of him. Whence had he come? 
how had he crept into her intimacy? 
what manner of man was he that she 
had yielded to him—she who would 
rather have perished than yield to 
another? She knew nothing of him; it 
had all sprung from some sudden tot- 
tering of her reason. He had been a 
stranger to her on the last as on the 
first day. In vain did she patch to- 
gether little scattered things and cir- 
cumstances—his words, his acts, every- 
thing that her memory recalled con- 
cerning him. He loved his wife and his 
child; he smiled with delicate grace; 
he outwardly appeared a well-bred man. 
Then she saw him again with inflamed 
visage, and trembling with passion. But 
weeks passed, and he vanished from her 
sight. At this moment she could not 
have said where she had spoken to him 
for the last time. He had passed away, 
and his shadow had gone with him. 
Their story had no other ending. She 
knew him not. 

Over the city the sky had now be- 
come blue, and every cloud had van- 
ished. Wearied with her memories, and 
rejoicing in the purity before her, 
Héléne raised her head. The blue of 
the heavens was exquisitely clear, but 
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still very pale in the light of the sun, 
which hung low on the horizon, and 
glittered like a silver lamp. In that icy 
temperature its rays shed no heat on 
the glittering snow. Below stretched 
the expanse of roofs—the tiles of the 
Army Bakehouse, and the slates of the 
houses on the quay—like sheets of 
white cloth fringed with black. On the 
other bank of the river, the square 
stretch of the Champ-de-Mars seemed 
a steppe, the black dots of the strag- 
gling vehicles making one think of 
sledges skimming along with tinkling 
bells; while the elms on the Quai 
d’Orsay, dwarfed by the distance, looked 
like crystal flowers bristling with sharp 
points. Through all the snow-white sea 
the Seine rolled its muddy waters edged 
by the ermine of its banks; since the 
evening before ice had been floating 
down, and you could clearly see the 
masses crushing against the piers of the 
Pont des Invalides, and vanishing 
swiftly beneath the arches. The bridges, 
growing more and more delicate with 
the distance, seemed like the steps of 
a ladder of white lace reaching as far 
as the sparkling walls of the Cité, above 
which the towers of Notre-Dame reared 
their snow-white crests. On the left 
the level plain was broken up by other 
peaks. The Church of Saint-Augustin, 
the Opera House, the Tower of Saint- 


Jacques, looked like mountains clad 
with eternal snow. Nearer at hand the: 
pavilions of the Tuileries and the 


Louvre, joined together by newly erect- 
ed buildings, resembled a ridge of hills 
with spotless summits. On the right, 
too, were the white tops of the Invalides, 
of Saint-Sulpice, and the Panthéon, the 
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last ‘in the dim distance, outlining 
against the sky a palace of fairyland 
with dressings of bluish marble. Not a 
sound broke the stillness. Grey-looking 
hollows revealed the presence of the 
streets; the public squares were like 
yawning crevasses. Whole lines of 
houses had vanished. The fronts of the 
neighboring dwellings alone showed dis- 
tinctly with the thousand streaks of 
light reflected from their windows. Be- 
yond, the expanse of snow intermingled 
and merged into a seeming lake, whose 
blue shadows blended with the blue of 
the sky. Huge and clear in the bright, 
frosty atmosphere, Paris glittered in the 
light of the silver sun. 

Then Héléne for the last time let 
her glance sweep over the unpitying city 
which also remained unknown to her. 
She saw it once more, tranquil and 
with immortal beauty amidst the snow, 
the same as when she had left it, the 
same as it had been every day for 
three long years. Paris to her was full 
of her past life. In its presence she had 
loved, in its presence Jeanne had died. 
But this companion of her every-day 
existence retained on its mighty face 
a wondrous serenity, unruffled by any 
emotion, as though it were but a mute 
witness of the laughter and the tears 
which the Seine seemed to roll in its 
flood. She had, according to her mood, 
endowed it with monstrous cruelty or 
almighty goodness. To-day she felt that 
she would be ever ignorant of it, in 
its indifference and immensity. It 
spread before her; it was life. 

However, Monsieur Rambaud now 
laid a light hand on her arm to lead 
her away. His kindly face was troubled, 
and he whispered: 
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“Do not give yourself pain.” 

He divined her every thought, and 
this was all he could say. Madame 
Rambaud looked at him, and her sor- 
row became appeased. Her cheeks were 
flushed by the cold; her eyes sparkled. 
Her memories were already far away. 
Life was beginning again. 

“Tm not quite certain whether I shut 
the big trunk properly,” she exclaimed. 

Monsieur Rambaud promised that he 
would make sure. Their train started 
at noon, and they had plenty of time. 
Some gravel was being scattered on the 
streets; their cab would not take an 
hour. But, all at once, he raised his 
voice: 

“T believe you’ve forgotten the fish- 
ing-rods!” said he. 

“Oh, yes; quite!” she answered, sur- 


prised and vexed at her forgetfulness. 
“We ought to have bought them yester- 
day!” 

The rods in question were very handy 
ones, the like of which could not be 
purchased at Marseilles. They there 
owned near the sea a small country 
house, where they purposed spending 
the summer. Monsieur Rambaud looked 
at his watch. On their way to the rail- 
way station they would still be able to 
buy the rods, and could tie them up 
with the umbrellas. Then he led her 
from the place, tramping along, and 
taking short cuts between the graves. 
The cemetery was empty; only the im- 
print of their feet now remained on the 
snow. Jeanne, dead, lay alone, facing 
Paris, for ever and for ever, 
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L’ Assommoir 


CHAPTER I 
GERVAISE 


GERVAISE had waited and watched 
for Lantier until two in the morning. 
Then, chilled and shivering she turned 
from the window and threw herself 
across the bed, where she fell into a 
~ feverish doze with her cheeks wet with 
tears. For the last week when they 
came out of the Veau a deux tétes 
where they ate, he had sent her off to 
bed with the children, and had not ap- 
peared until late into the night, and 
always with a story that he had been 
looking for work. 

This very night, while she was watch- 
ing for his return, she fancied she saw 
him enter the ball room of the Grand- 
Balcon, whose ten windows blazing 
with lights illuminated as with a sheet 
of fire, the black lines of the outer 
Boulevards. She caught a glimpse of 
Adéle, a pretty brunette who dined 
at their restaurant, and who was walk- 
ing a few steps behind him, with her 
hands swinging as if she had just 
dropped his arm, rather than pass be- 
fore ‘the bright light of the globes over 
the door, in his company. 

When Gervaise awoke about five 
o’clock, stiff and sore, she burst into 
wild sobs, for Lantier had not come 
in. For the first time he had slept 
out. She sat on the edge of the bed, 
half shrouded in the canopy of faded 
chintz that hung from the arrow fas- 
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tened to the ceiling by a string. Slow- 
ly, with her eyes suffused with tears, 
she looked around this miserable 
chambre garnie, whose furniture con- 
sisted of a chestnut bureau of which 
one drawer was absent, three straw 
chairs and a greasy table, on which was 
a broken handled pitcher. 

Another bedstead—an iron one—had 
been brought in for the children. This 
stood in front of the bureau and filled 
up two-thirds of the room. 

A trunk belonging to Gervaise and 
Lantier stood in the corner wide open, 
showing its empty sides, while at the 
bottom a man’s old hat lay among 
soiled shirts and hose. Along the walls, 
and on the backs of the chairs, hung 
a ragged shawl, a pair of muddy panta- 
loons and a dress or two—all too bad 
for the old clothes man to buy. In 
the middle of the mantel between two 
mismated tin candlesticks was a bun- 
dle of pawn tickets from the Mont-de- 
Piété. These tickets were of a deli- 
cate shade of rose. 

The room was the best in the hotel 
—the first floor looking out on the 
Boulevard. 

Meanwhile side by side on the same 
pillow, the two children lay calmly 
sleeping. Claude, who was eight years 
old was breathing calmly and regularly 
with his little hands outside of the cov- 
erings, while Etienne, only four, smiled 
with one arm under his brother’s neck. 

When their mother’s eyes fell on 
them she had a new paroxysm of sobs, 
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and pressed her handkerchief to her 
mouth to stifle them. Then with bare 
feet, not stopping to put on her slip- 
pers which had fallen off, she ran to 
the window, out of which she leaned 
as she had done half the night, and 
inspected the sidewalks as far as she 
could see. 

The hotel was on the Boulevard de 
la Chapelle, at the left of the Barriére 
Poissonniers. It was a two story 
building, painted a deep red up to the 
first floor, and had disjointed weather- 
stained blinds. 

Above a lantern with glass sides, was 
a sign between the two windows: 


HOTEL BONCQUR, 
KEPT BY 
MARSOULLIER. 


in large yellow letters, partially oblit- 
erated by the dampness.  Gervaise, 
who was prevented by the lantern from 
seeing as she desired, leaned out still 
further, with her handkerchief on her 
lips. She looked to the right toward 
the Boulevard de Rochechoumart, 
where groups of butchers stood with 
their bloody frocks before their estab- 
lishments, and the fresh breeze brought 
in whiffs, a strong animal smell—the 
smell of slaughtered cattle. 


She looked to the left, following the 


ribbon-like avenue, past the Hospital 
de Lariboisiére, then building. Slowly, 
from one end to the other of the hori- 
zon, did she follow the wall, from be- 
hind which in the night time, she had 
heard strange groans and cries, as if 
some fell murder were being perpe- 
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trated. She looked at it with horror, 
as if in some dark corner—dark with 
dampness and filth—she should distin- 
guish Lantier,—Lantier lying dead 
with his throat cut. 


When she gazed beyond this gray 
and interminable wall she saw a great 
light, a golden mist waving and shim- 
mering with the dawn of a new Pari- 
sian day. But it was to the Barriére 
Poissonniérs that her eyes persistently 
returned—watching dully the uninter- 
rupted flow of men and cattle, wagons 
and sheep which came down from 
Montmartre and from la Chapelle. 
There were scattered flocks dashed like 
waves on the sidewalk by some sudden 
detention, and an endless succession of 
laborers going to their work with their 
tools over their shoulders and _ their 
loaves of bread under their arms. 

Suddenly Gervaise thought she dis- 
tinguished Lantier amid this crowd, 
and she leaned eagerly forward at the 
risk of falling from the window. With 
a fresh pang of disappointment she 
pressed her handkerchief to her lips to 
restrain her sobs. 

A fresh, youthful voice caused her 
to turn around: 

“Lantier has not come in then?” 

“No, Monsieur Coupeau,” she an- 
swered, trying to smile. 

The speaker was a tinsmith who oc- 
cupied a tiny room at the top of the 
house. His bag of tools was over his 
shoulder; he had seen the key in the 
door and entered with the familiarity 
of a friend. 

“You know,” he continued, “that I 
am working now-a-days at the Hos- 
pital. What a May this is! The air 
positively stings one this morning.” 
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As he spoke he looked closely at 
Gervaise; he saw her eyes were red 
with tears, and then glancing at the 
bed, discovered that it had not been 
disturbed. He shook his head, and go- 
ing toward the couch where the chil- 
dren lay with their rosy cherub faces, 
he said in a lower voice: 

“Vou think your husband ought to 
have been with you, Madame. But 
don’t be troubled, he is busy with 
politics. He went on like a mad man 
the other day when they were voting 
for Eugéne Sue. Perhaps he passed 
_the night with his friends abusing that 
reprobate, Bonaparte.” 


“No, no,” she murmured, with an 


effort. “You think nothing of that 
kind. I know where Lantier is only 
too well. We have our sorrows like 


the rest of the world!” 

Coupeau gave a knowing wink and 
departed, having offered to bring her 
some milk if she did not care to go 
out; she was a good woman, he told 
her, and might count on him any time 
when she was in trouble. 

As soon as Gervaise was alone, she 
returned to the window. 

From the Barriére, the lowing of the 
cattle and the bleating of the sheep 
still came on the keen, fresh morning 
air. Among the crowd, she recognized 
the locksmiths by their blue frocks, the 
masons by their white overalls, the 
painters by their coats, from under 
which hung their blouses. This crowd 
was cheerless. All of neutral tints— 
grays and blues predominating, with 
never a dash of color. Occasionally a 
workman stopped and lighted his pipe, 
while his companions passed on. There 
was no laughing, no talking, but they 
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strode on steadily with cadaverous 
faces, toward that Paris which quickly 
swallowed them up. 


At the two corners of La Rue des 
Poissonniérs were two wine shops, 
where the shutters had just been taken 
down. Here some of the workmen lin- 
gered, crowding into the shop, spitting, 
coughing, and drinking glasses of 
brandy and water. Gervaise was 
watching the place on the left of the 
street, where she thought she had seen 
Lantier go in, when a stout woman, 
bareheaded, and wearing a large apron, 
called to her from the pavement, 

“You are up early! Madame Lan- 
tier!” 

Gervaise leaned out. 


“Ah! Is it you, Madame Boche! 
Yes, I am up early, for I have much 
to do to-day.” 

“Ts that sop Well, things don’t get 


done by themselves, that’s sure!” 

And a conversation ensued between 
the window and the sidewalk. Ma- 
dame Boche was the Concierge of the 
house wherein the restaurant du Veau 
&@ Deux Tétes occupied the rez de 
chaussée. 


Many times Gervaise had waited for 
Lantier in the room of this woman, 
rather than face the men who were 
eating. The Concierge said she had 
just been round the corner to arouse 
a lazy fellow who had promised to do 
some work, and then went on to speak 
of one of her lodgers who had come in 
the night before with some woman, 
and had made such a noise that every 
one was disturbed until after three 
o’clock. 

As she gabbled however, she exam- 
ined Gervaise with considerable curi- 
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osity, and seemed, in fact, to have 
come out under the window for that 
express purpose. 


“Ts Monsieur Lantier still asleep?” 
she asked suddenly. 


“Ves, he is asleep,” answered Ger- 
vaise, with flushing cheeks. 


Madame saw the tears come to her 
eyes, and satisfied with her discovery 
was turning away, when she suddenly 
stopped and called out: 

“You are going to the lavatory this 
morning, are you not? All right then, 
I have some things to wash, and I will 
keep a place for you next to me, and 
we can have a little talk!” 

Then as if moved by sudden com- 
passion, she added: 

“Poor child!—don’t stay at that 
window any longer. You are purple 
with cold, and will surely make your- 
self sick!” 

But Gervaise did not move. She re- 
mained in the same spot for two mor- 
tal hours, until the clock struck eight. 
The shops were now all open. The 
procession ,in blouses had long ceased, 
and only an occasional one hurried 
along. At the wine shops however, 
there was the same crowd of men 
drinking, spitting, and coughing, The 
workmen in the street had given place 
to the workwomen. Miuilliner’s appren- 
tices, florists, burnishers, who with thin 
shawls drawn closely around them, 
came in bands of three or four, talking 


eagerly, with gay laughs and quick 


glances. Occasionally one solitary fig- 
ure was seen, a pale-faced, serious 
woman, who walked rapidly, neither 
looking to the right nor to the left. 
Then came the clerks, blowing on 
their fingers to warm them, eating a 


roll as they walked; young men, Jean 
and tall, with clothing they had out- 
grown, and with eyes heavy with sleep; 
old men, who moved along with meas- 
ured steps, occasionally pulling out 
their watches, but able, from many 
years’ practice, to time their move- 
ments almost to a second. 


The Boulevards at last were com- 
paratively quiet. The inhabitants were 
sunning themselves. Women with un- 
tidy hair and soiled petticoats were 
nursing their babies in the open air, 
and an occasional dirty-faced brat fell 
into the gutter, or rolled over with 
shrieks of pain or joy. 

Gervaise felt faint and ill—all hope 
was gone. It seemed to her that all 
was over, and that Lantier would come 
no more. She looked from the dingy 
slaughter houses, black with their dirt 
and loathsome odor, on to the new and 
staring Hospital, and into the rooms 
consecrated to Disease and Death. As 
yet, the windows were not in, and there 
was nothing to impede her views of 
the large, empty wards. The sun shone 
directly in her face and blinded her. 

She was sitting on a chair, with her 
arms dropping drearily at her side, but 
not weeping, when Lantier quietly 
opened the door and walked in. 

“You have come!” she cried, ready 
to throw herself on his neck. 

“Ves, I have come,” he answered, 
“and what of it? Don’t begin any of 
your nonsense, now!”—and he pushed 
her aside. Then, with an angry ges- 
ture, he tossed his felt hat on the 
bureau. 

He was a small, dark fellow, hand- 
some and well made, with a delicate 
moustache, which he twisted in his fin- 
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gers mechanically as he spoke. He 
wore an old coat, buttoned tightly at 
the waist, and spoke with a strongly 
marked Provencal accent. 


Gervaise had dropped upon her chair 
again, and uttered disjointed phrases 
of lamentation. 

“T have not closed my eyes—I 
thought you were killed! Where have 
you been all night? I feel as if I 
were going mad! Tell me, Auguste, 
where have you been?” 

“Oh! I had business,” he answered, 
with an indifferent shrug of his shoul- 
ders. “At eight o’clock, I had an en- 
gagement with that friend, you know, 
who is thinking of starting a manufac- 
tory of hats. I was detained, and I 
preferred stopping there. But you 
know I don’t like to be watched and 


catechised. Just let me alone, will 
your” 
His wife began to sob. Their 


voices, and Lantier’s noisy movements, 
as he pushed the chairs about, woke 
the children. They started up, half 
naked, with tumbled hair, and hearing 
their mother cry, they followed her ex- 
ample, rending the air with their 
shrieks. 

“Well, this is lovely music!” cried 
Lantier, furiously. “TI warn you, if you 
don’t all stop, that out of this door I 
go, and you won’t see me again in a 
hurry! Will you hold your tongue? 
Good-bye, then; I’ll go back where I 
came from.” 

He snatched up his hat, but Gervaise 
rushed toward him, crying: 

“No! no!” 

And she soothed the children and 
stifled their cries with kisses, and laid 
them tenderly back in their bed, and 


they were soon happy, and merrily 
playing together. Meanwhile the 
father, not even taking off his boots, 
threw himself on the bed with a weary 
air. His face was white from exhaus- 
tion and a sleepless night; he did not 
close his eyes, but looked around the 
room. 

“A nice looking place, this!” he mut- 
tered. 

Then examining Gervaise, he said, 
half aloud and half to himself: 

“So! you have given up washing 
yourself, it seems!” 

Gervaise was only twenty-two. She 
was tall and slender, with delicate fea- 
tures, already worn by hardships and 
anxieties. With her hair uncombed 
and shoes down at heel, shivering in 
her white sack, on which was much 
dust and many stains from the furni- 
ture and wall where it had hung, she 
looked at least ten years older from the 
hours of suspense and tears she had 
passed. 

Lantier’s word startled her from 
her resignation and timidity. 

“Are you not ashamed?” she said 
with considerable animation. “You 
know very well that I do all I can. It 
is not my fault that we came here. I 
should like to see you with two chil- 
dren, in a place where you can’t get a 
drop of hot water. We ought as soon 
as we reached Paris to have settled 
ourselves at once in a home, that was 
what you promised. 

“Pshaw,” he muttered; ‘“‘you had as 
much good as I had out of our sav- 
ings. You ate the fatted calf with me 
—and it is not worth while to make a 
row about it now!” 
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She did not heed his words, but con- 
tinued: 


“There is no need of giving up either. 
I saw Madame Fauconnier, the laun- 
dress in La Rue Neuve. She will take 
me Monday. If you go in with your 
friend we shall be afloat again in six 
months. We must find some kind of a 
hole where we can live cheaply while 
we work. That is the thing to do now. 
Work! work!” 


Lantier turned his face to the wall 
with a shrug of disgust which enraged 
his wife, who resumed: 

“Ves, I know very well that you 
don’t like to work. You would like 
to wear fine clothes and walk about 
the streets all day. You don’t like my 
looks since you took all my dresses to 
the pawnbrokers. No, no, Auguste, I 
did not intend to speak to you about 
it, but I know very well where you 
spent the night. I saw you go into 
the Grand-Balcon with that street 
walker, Adéle. You have made a 
charming choice. She wears fine 
clothes and is clean. Yes, and she has 
reason to be certainly, there is not a 
man in that restaurant who does not 
know her far better than an honest 
girl should be known!” 

Lantier leaped from the bed. His 
eyes were as black as night and his face 
deadly pale. 

“Yes,” repeated his wife, “I mean 


what I say. Madame Boche will not. 


keep her or her sister in the house any 
longer, because there are always a 
crowd of men hanging on the stair- 
case.” 

Lantier lifted both fists, and then 
conquering a violent desire to beat her, 
he seized her in his arms, shook her 


violently and threw her on the bed 
where the children were. They at once 
began to cry again, while he stood for 
a moment, and then, with the air of a 
man who finally takes a resolution in 
regard to which he has hesitated, he 
said: 

“You do not know what you have 
done, Gervaise. You are wrong—as 
you will soon discover.” 


For a moment the voices of the 
children filled the room. Their mother 
lying on their narrow couch held them 
both in her arms, and said over and 
over again in a monotonous voice: 


“If you were not here, my poor 
darlings! if you were not here! If 
you were not here!” 


Lantier was lying flat on his back 
with his eyes fixed on the ceiling. He 
was not listening; his attention was 
concentrated on some fixed idea. He 
remained in this way for an hour and 
more—not sleeping in spite of his evi- 
dent and intense fatigue. When he 
turned and leaning on his elbow looked 
about the room again, he found that 
Gervaise had arranged the chamber 
and made the children’s bed. They 
were washed and dressed. He watched 
her as she swept the room and dusted 
the furniture. 


The room was very dreary still how- 
ever, with its smoke-stained ceiling, and 
paper discolored by dampness, and 
three chairs and dilapidated bureau, 
whose greasy surface no dusting could 
clean. Then while she washed herself 
and arranged her hair before the small 
mirror, he seemed to examine her arms 
and shoulders, as if instituting a com- 
parison between herself and some one 
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else. And he smiled a disdainful little 
smile. 

Gervaise was slightly, very slightly 
lame, but her lameness was perceptible 
only on such days as she was very 
tired. This morning, so weary was she 
from the watches of the night, that 


she could hardly walk without support. 

A profound silence reigned in the 
room—they did not speak to each 
other. He seemed to be waiting for 
something. She, adopting an uncon- 
cerned air, seemed to be in haste. 

She made up a bundle of soiled linen 
that had been thrown into a corner 
behind the trunk, and then he spoke: 

“What are you doing? Are you go- 
ing out?” 

At first she did not reply. Then 
when he angrily repeated the question 
she answered: 

“Certainly I am. 
wash all these things. 
cannot live in dirt.” 

He threw two or three handkerchiefs 
toward her, and after another long si- 
lence he said: 

“Have you any money?” 

She quickly rose to her feet’ and 
turned toward him, in her hand she 
held some of the soiled clothes. 


“Money! Where should I get 
money unless I had stolen it? You 
know very well that day before yes- 
terday you got three francs on my 
black skirt. We have _ breakfasted 
twice on that, and money goes fast. 
No, I have no money. I have four 
sous for the Lavatory. I cannot make 
money like other women we know.” 

He did not reply to this allusion, but 
rose from the bed, and passed in re- 
view the ragged garments hung around 


I am going to 
The children 
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the room. He ended by taking down 
the pantaloons and the shawl and open- 
ing the bureau took out a sacque and 
two chemises. All these he made into 
a bundle, which he threw at Gervaise. 


“Take them,’ he said, “and make 
haste back from the pawnbroker’s.” 

“Would you not like me to take the 
children?” she asked. “Heavens! if 
pawnbrokers would only make loans on 
children, what a good thing it would 
be!” 


She went to the Mont-de-Piété, and 
when she returned, a half hour later, 
she laid a silver five-franc piece on the 
mantel-shelf, and placed the ticket 
with the others between the two can- 
dlesticks. 

“This is what they gave me,” she 
said, coldly. “I wanted six francs, but 
they would not give them. They al- 
ways keep on the safe side there, and 
yet there is always a crowd.” 


Lantier did not at once take up the 
money. He had sent her to the Mont- 
de-Piété, that he might not leave her 
without food or money, but when he 
caught sight of part of a ham wrapped 
in paper on the table, with half a loaf 
of bread, he slipped the silver piece 
into his vest pocket. 

“T did not dare go to the milk- 
woman,” explained Gervaise, “because 
we owe her for eight days. But I shall 
be back early. You can get some bread 
and some chops, and have them ready. 
Don’t forget the wine, too.” 

He made no reply. Peace seemed to 
be made, but when Gervaise went to 
the trunk to take out some of Lantier’s 
clothing, he called out: 

“No—let that alone.” 

“What do you mean?” she said, 
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turning round in surprise. “You can’t 
wear these things again until they are 
washed! Why shall I not take them?” 

And she looked at him with some 
anxiety. He angrily tore the things 
from her hands and threw them back 
into the trunk. 

“Confound you!” he muttered. 
“Will you never learn to obey? When 
I say a thing I mean it a 

“But why?” she repeated, turning 
very pale, and seized with a terrible 
suspicion. “You do not need these 
shirts—you are not going away. Why 
should I not take them?” 

He hesitated a moment, uneasy un- 
der the earnest gaze she fixed upon 
him. 

“Why? Why? Because,” he said, 
“T am sick of hearing you say that you 
wash and mend for me. Attend to 
your own affairs, and I will attend to 
mine.” 

She entreated him—defended herself 
from the charge of ever having com- 
plained—but he shut the trunk with a 
loud bang, and then sat down upon it, 
repeating that he was master at least 
of his own clothing. Then, to escape 
from her eyes, he threw himself again 
on the bed, saying he was sleepy, and 
that she made his head ache, and fin- 
ally slept, or pretended to do so. 


Gervaise hesitated, she was tempted 
to give up her plan of going to the 


Lavatory, and thought she would sit. 


down to her sewing. But at last she 
was reassured by Lantier’s regular 
breathing, she took her soap and her 
ball of blueing, and going to the chil- 
dren, who were playing on the floor 
with some old corks, she said in a 
low voice: 


“Be very good, and keep quiet. Papa 


is sleeping.” 


When she left the room there was 
not a sound except the stifled laughter 
of the little ones. It was then after 
ten, and the sun was shining brightly 
in at the window. 


Gervaise, on reaching the Boulevard, 
turned to the left and followed the Rue 
de la Goutte-d’Or. As she passed Ma- 
dame Fauconnier’s shop, she nodded to 
the woman. The Lavatory, whither 
she went, was in the middle of this 
street, just where it begins to ascend. 
Over a large low building towered three 
enormous reservoirs for water, huge 
cylinders of zinc strongly made, and in 
the rear was the drying room, an apart- 
ment with very high ceiling, and sur- 
rounded by blinds through which the 
air passed. On the right of the reser- 
voirs a steam engine let off regular 
puffs of white smoke, Gervaise, habit- 
uated apparently to puddles, did not 
lift her skirts, but threaded her way 
through the part of eau de javelle 
which encumbered the doorway. She 
knew the mistress of the establishment, 
a delicate woman, who sat in a cabinet 
with glass doors, surrounded by soap 
and blueing, and packages of bicarbon- 
ate of soda. 

As Gervaise passed the desk, she 
asked for her brush and beater, which 
she had left to be taken care of after 
her last wash. Then, having taken her 
number, she went in. It was an im- 


mense shed, as it were, with a low ceil- | 


ing—the beams and rafters unconcealed 
—and lighted by large windows, 
through which the daylight streamed. 
A light gray mist or stream pervaded 
the room, which was filled with a smell 
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of soap suds and eau de javelle com- 
bined. Along the central aisle were 
tubs on either side, and two rows of 
women with their arms bare to the 
shoulders, and their skirts tucked up, 
stood showing their colored stockings 
and stout laced shoes. 

They rubbed and pounded furiously, 
straightening themselves occasionally 
to utter a sentence, and then applying 
themselves again to their task, with 
the steam and perspiration pouring 
down their red faces. There was a 
constant rush of water from the fau- 
“cets, a great splashing as the clothes 
were rinsed, and pounding and banging 
of the beaters, while amid all this noise 
the steam engine in the corner kept up 
its regular puffing. 

Gervaise went slowly up the aisle, 
looking to the right and the left. She 
carried her bundle under her arm and 
limped more than usual, as she was 
pushed and jarred by the energy of 
the women about her. 

“Here! this way, my dear,” cried 
Madame Boche, and when the young 
woman had joined her at the very end 
where she stood, the Concierge, with- 
out stopping her furious rubbing, be- 
gan to talk in a steady fashion. 

“Yes, this is your place. I have 
kept it for up. I have not much to do. 
Boche is never hard on his linen, and 
you, too, do not seem to have much. 
Your package is quite small. We shall 
finish by noon, and then we can get 
something to eat. I used to give my 
clothes to a woman in La Rue Pelat, 
but bless my heart! she washed and 
pounded them all away; and I made 
up my mind to wash myself. It is 
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clear gain, you see, and costs only the 
soap.” 

Gervaise opened her bundle and 
sotted the clothes, laying aside all the 
colored pieces, and when Madame 
Boche advised her to try 4 little soda, 
she shook her head. 

“No, fio!” she said, “I know all 
about it!” 

“You know?” answered Boche, curi- 


ously. “You lave washed then, in 
your own place, before you came 
here?” 


Gervaise, with her sleeves rolled up, 
showing her pretty, fair arms, was 
Soaping a child’s shirt. She rubbed it, 
and turned it, soaped and rubbed it 
again. Before she answered she took 
up her beater and began to use it, ac- 
centing each phrase, or rather punctu- 
ating them, with her regular blows. 

“Ves, yes, washed—I should think 
I had! ever since I was ten years old. 
We went to the river side, where I 
came from. It was much nicer than 
here. I wish you could see it— a pretty 
corner under the trees by the running 
water. Do you know Plassans? near 
Marseilles?” 

“You are .a strong one, anyhow!” 
cried Madame Boche, astonished at the 
rapidity and strength of the woman. 
“Vour arms are slender, but they are 
like iron.” 

The conversation continued until all 
the linen was well beaten and yet 
whole! Gervaise then took each piece 
separately, rinsed it, then’ rubbed it 
with soap and brushed it. That is to 
say; she held the cloth firmly with one 
hand, and with the other moved the 
short brush from her, pushing along a 
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dirty foam which fell off into the water 
below. 

As she brushed they talked. 

“No, we are not maryied,” said Ger- 
vaise. ‘I do not intend to lie about it. 
Lantier is not so nice that a woman 
need be very anxious to be his wife. 
If it were not for the children! I was 
fourteen and he was eighteen, when 
the first one was born. The other child 
did not come for four years. I was not 
happy at home. Papa Macquart, for 
the merest trifle, would beat me. I 
might have married, I suppose.” 

She dried her hands, which were red 
under the white soap suds. 

“The water is very hard in Paris,” 
she said. 


Madame Boche had finished her 
work long before, but she continued to 
dabble in the water merely as an ex- 
cuse to hear this story, which for two 
weeks had excited her curiosity. Her 
mouth was open, and her eyes were 
shining with satisfaction, at having 
guessed so well. 

“Oh! yes, just as I knew;” she said 
to herself, “but the little woman talks 
too much! I was sure, though, there 
had been a quarrel.” 

Then aloud: 

“He is not good to you, then?” 

“He was very good to me once,” 
answered Gervaise, “‘but since we came 
to Paris he has changed. His mother 
died last year, and left him about 
seventeen hundred francs. He wished 
to come to Paris, and as Father Mac- 
quart was in the habit of hitting me 
in the face without any warning, I said 
I would come too, which we did, with 
the two children. I meant to be a fine 
laundress, and he was to continue with 
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his trade as a hatter. We might have 
been very happy. But you see, Lan- 
tier is extravagant; he likes expensive 
things, and thinks of his amusement 
before anything else. He is not good 
for much, anyhow! 


“We arrived at the Hétel Montmartre. 
We had dinners and carriages, suppers 
and theatres, a watch for him, a silk 
dress for me—for he is not selfish when 
he has money. You can easily imagine 
therefore, at the end of two months, we 
were cleaned out. Then it was that 
we came to Hotel Boncceur, and that 
this life began.” She checked herself 
with a strange choking in the throat. 
Tears gathered in her eyes. She fin- 
ished brushing her linen. 

“TI must get my scalding water,” she 
murmured. 


But Madame Boche, much annoyed 


at this sudden interruption to the long 
desired confidence, called the boy. 


“Charles,” she said, “it would be 
very good of you if you would bring 
a pail of hot water to Madame Lantier, 
as she is in a great hurry.” 

The boy brought a bucket full, and 
Gervaise paid him a sou. It was a 
sou for each bucket. She turned the 
hot water into her tub and soaked her 
linen once more and rubbed it with 
her hands, while the steam hovered 
round her blonde head like a cloud. 

“Flere, take some of this,” said the 
Concierge, as she emptied into the wa- 
ter that Gervaise was using, the re- 
mains of a package of bicarbonate of 
soda. She offered her also some eau de 
javelle, but the young woman refused, 
“it was only good,” she said, “for 
grease spots and wine stains.” 


“T thought him somewhat  dissi- 
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pated,”’ said Madame Boche, referring 
to Lantier without naming him. 

Gervaise, leaning over her tub, and 
her arms up to the elbows in the soap 
suds, nodded, in acquiescence. 


“Yes,” continued the Concierge, “I 
have seen many little things.’”” But she 
started back, as Gervaise turned round 
with a pale face and quivering lips. 

“Oh! I know, nothing,” she contin- 
ued. “He likes to laugh, that is all, 
and those two girls who are with us, 
you know, Adéle and Virginie, like to 
laugh too, so they have their little 
jokes together, but that is all there is 
of it, I am sure.” 

The young woman with the perspira- 
tion standing on her brow, and her 
arms still dripping, looked her full in 
the face with earnest, inquiring eyes. 

Then the Concierge became excited, 
and struck her breast, exclaiming: 

“T tell you I know nothing what- 
ever, nothing more than I tell you!” 

Then she added in a gentle voice, 
“But he has honest eyes, my dear. He 
will marry you child, I promise that 
he will marry you!” 

Gervaise dried her forehead with 
her damp hand and shook her head. 
The two women were silent for a mo- 
ment; around them too, it was very 
quiet. The clock struck eleven. Many 
of the women were seated swinging 
their feet, drinking their wine and eat- 
ing their sausages, sandwiched between 
slices of bread. An occasional econom- 
ical housewife hurried in with a small 
bundle under her arm, and a few 
sounds of the pounder were still heard 
at intervals; sentences were smothered 
in the full mouths, or a laugh was ut- 
tered, ending in a gurgling sound as 
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the wine was swallowed, while the 
great machine puffed steadily on. Not 
one of the women, however, heard it 
—it was like the very respiration of the 
Lavatory—the eager breath that drove 
up among the rafters the floating vapor 
that filled the room. 


The heat gradually became intoler- 
able. The sun shone in on the left 
through the high windows, imparting 
to the vapor opaline tints—the palest 
rose and tender blue fading into soft 
grays. When the women began to 
grumble, the boy Charles went from 
one window to the other, drawing down 
the heavy linen shades. Then he 
crossed to the other side, the shady 
side, and opened the blinds. ‘ There was 
a general exclamation of joy—a for- 
midable explosion of gayety. 

All this time Gervaise was going on 
with her task and had just completed 
the washing of her colored pieces, which 
she threw over a trestle to drip; soon 
small pools of blue water stood on the 
floor. Then she began to rinse the gar- 
ments in cold water which ran from a 
spigot near by. 

“You have nearly finished,” said 
Madame Boche. “I am waiting to help 
you wring them.” 

“Oh! you are very good! It is not 
necessary though!” answered the young 
woman, as she swashed the garments 
through the clear water. “If I had 
sheets I would not refuse your offer, 
however.” 

Nevertheless she accepted the aid 
of the Concierge. They took up a 
brown woolen skirt badly faded, from 
which poured out a yellow stream as 
the two women wrung it together. 

Suddenly Madame Boche cried out: 
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“Look! There comes Big Virginie! 
She is actually coming here to -wash 
her rags tied up in a handkerchief.” 

Gervaise looked up quickly. Vir- 
ginie was a woman about her own age 
—larger and taller than herself, a 
brunette, and pretty in spite of the 
elongated oval of her face. She wore 
an old black dress with flounces and a 
red ribbon at her throat. Her hair 
was carefully arranged and massed in 
. a blue chenille net. 

She hesitated a moment in the cen- 
tre aisle and half shut her eyes, as if 
looking for something or somebody, 
but when she distinguished Gervaise 
she went toward her with a haughty, 
insolent air and supercilious smile, and 
finally established herself only a short 
distance from her. 

“That is a new notion!” muttered 
Madame Boche, in a low voice. “She 
was never known before to rub out 
even a pair of cuffs. She is a lazy crea- 
ture, I do assure you. She never sews 
the buttons on her boots. She is just 
like her sister, that minx of an Adeéle, 
who stays away from the shop two 
days out of three. What is she rub- 
bing now? A skirt, is it? It is dirty 
enough, I am sure!” 

It was clear that Madame Boche 
wished to please Gervaise. The truth 
was she often took coffee with Adéle 
and Virginie, when the two sisters were 
in funds. Gervaise did not reply, but 
worked faster than before. She was 
now preparing her blueing water in a 
small tub standing on three legs, She 
dipped in her pieces, shook them about 
in the colored water, which was almost 
a lake in hue, and then wringing them, 
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she shook them out, and threw them | 


lightly over the high wooaen bars. 


| 


| 


While she did this she kept her back | 


well turned on Big Virginie. 


But she | 


felt that the girl was looking at her, | 


and she heard an occasional derisive 


sniff. Virginie in fact, seemed to have © 
come there to provoke her, and when | 
Gervaise turned around the two women | 


fixed their eyes on each other. 


“Let her be,” murmured Madame > 


Boche. “She is not the one, now I 
tell you!” 

At this moment, as Gervaise was 
shaking her last piece of linen, she 
heard laughing and talking at the door 
of the Lavatory. 

“Two children are here asking for 
their mother!” cried Charles. 


All the women looked around, and 
Gervaise recognized Claude and 
Etienne. 
ran toward her, splashing through the 
puddles, their untied shoes half off, 
and Claude, the eldest, dragging his 
little brother by the hand. 

The women as they passed uttered 
kindly exclamations of pity, for the 
children were evidently frightened. 
They clutched their mother’s skirts 
and buried their pretty blonde heads. 

“Did papa send you?” asked Ger- 
vaise. 

But as she stooped to tie Etienne’s 
shoes, she saw on Claude’s finger the 
key of her room, with its copper tag 
and number. 

“Did you bring the key?” she ex- 
claimed, in great surprise. “And why, 
pray?” 

The child looked down on the key 
hanging on his finger, which he had 
apparently forgotten. This seemed to 


As soon as they saw her they. 
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temind him of something, and he said, 
in a clear, shrill voice: 

“Papa is gone!” 

“He went to buy your breakfast, did 


he not? And he told you to come 
and look for me here, I suppose?” 

Claude looked at his brother and 
hesitated. Then he exclaimed: 

“Pape has gone, I say. Ile jumped 
from the bed, put his things in his 
trunk, and then he carried his trunk 
down stairs and put it on a carriage. 
We saw him—he has gone!” 

Gervaise was kneeling, tying the 
boy’s shoe. She rose slowly, with a 
very white face, and with her hands 
pressed to either temple, as if she were 
afraid of her head cracking open. She 
could say nothing but the same words 
over and over again: 

“Great God! great God! great God!” 

Madame Boche, in her turn, interro- 
gated the child eagerly; for she was 
charmed at finding herself an actor, as 
it were, in this drama. 

“Tell us all about it, my dear. He 
locked the door, did he? and then he 
told you to bring the key here?” And 
then lowering her voice, she whispered 
in the child’s ear. 

“Was there a lady in the carriage?” 
she asked. 

The child looked troubled for a 
moment, but speedily began his story 
again with a triumphant air. 

“He jumped off the bed, put his 
things in the trunk, and he went away.” 

Then as Madame Boche made no 
attempt to detain him, he drew his 
brother to the faucet, where the two 
amused themselves in making the water 
run. 

Gervaise could not weep. She felt 
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as if she were stifling. She covered her 
face with her hands, and turned toward 
the wall. A sharp, nervous trembling 
shook her from head to foot. An 
occasional sobbing sigh, or rather gasp, 
escaped from her lips, while she pressed 
her clenched hands more tightly on her 
eyes, as if to increase the darkness of 
the abyss in which she felt herself to 
have fallen. 


“Come! come! my child!” muttered 
Madame Boche. 


“If you knew! if you only knew all!” 
answered Gervaise. “Only this very 
morning he made me carry my shawl 
and my chemises to the Mont-de-Piété, 
and that was the money he had for the 
carriage” — : 

And the tears rushed to her eyes. 
The recollection of her visit to the 
pawnbroker’s, of her hasty return with 
the money in her hand, seemed to let 
loose the sobs that strangle] her, and 
was the one drop too much. Tears 
streamed from her eyes and poured 
down her face. She did not think of 
wiping them away. 


“Be reasonable, child! be quiet,” 
whispered Madame Doche. “They are 
all looking at you. Is it possible you 


can care so much for any man? You 
love him still, although such a little 
while ago you pretended you did not 
care for him; and you cry as if your 
heart would break! O Lord! what 
fools we women are!” 

Then in a maternal tone she added: 

“And such a pretty little woman as 
you are, too. But now I may as well 
tell you the whole, I suppose? Well! 
then, you remember when I was talk- 
ing to you from the sidewalk, and you 
were at your window? I knew then 
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that it was Lantier who came in with 
Adéle. I did not see his face, but 
I knew his coat, and Boche watched 
and saw him come down stairs this 
morning. But he was with Adéle, you 
understand? There is another person 
who comes to see Virginie twice a 
week.” 

She stopped for a moment to take 
breath, and then went on in a lower 
tone still. 

“Take care! she is laughing at you 
—the heartless little cat! I bet all her 
washing is a sham. She has seen her 
sister and Lantier well off, and then 
came here to find out how you would 
take it.” 

Gervaise took her hands down from 
her face, and looked around. When she 
saw Virginie talking and laughing with 
two or three women, a wild tempest of 
rage shock her from head to foot. She 
stooped, with her arms extended, as 
if feeling for something, and moved 
along slowly for a step or two, then 
snatched up a bucket of soap suds and 
threw it at Virginie. 

“You Devil! be off with you!” cried 
Virginie, starting back. Only her feet 
were wet. 

All the women in the Lavatory hur- 
ried to the scene of action. They 
jumped up cn the benches, some with 
a piece of bread in their hands, others 


with a bit of soap, and a circle of 


spectators was soon formed. 
“Ves, she is a Devil!” repeated Vir- 
ginie. 
Gervaise stood motionless, her face 
convulsed and lips apart. The other 
continued: 


“She got tired of the country, it 


“What has got into the fool?”’ 
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seems, but she left one leg behind her, 
at all events.” 


The women laughed, and Big Vir- 
ginie, elated at her success, went on in 
a louder and more triumphant tone: 


“Come a little nearer, and I will 
soon settle you. You had better have 
remained in the country. [t is lucky 
for you that your dirty soap suds only 
went on my feet, for I would have 
taken you over my knees and given you 
a good spanking, if one drop had gone 
in my face. What is the matter with 
her, anyway?” and Big Virginie ad- 
dressed her audience. “Make her tell 
what I have done to her! Say! Fool— 
what harm have I ever done to you?” 

“You had best not talk so much,” 
answered Gervaise, almost inaudibly; 
“you know very well where my hus- 
band was seen yesterday. Now be 
quiet, or harm will come to you. I 
will strangle you—quick as a wink.” 

“Her husband, she says! Her hus- 
band! The lady’s husband! As if a 
looking thing like that had a husband! 
Is it my fault if he has deserted her? 
Does she think I have stolen him? 
Anyway, he was much too good for 
her. But tell me, some of you, was 
his name on his collar? Madame has 
lost her husband! She will pay a 
good reward, I am sure, to any one 
who will carry him back!” 

The women all laughed. Gervaise, 
in a low, concentrated voice, repeated: 

“You know very well— you know 
very well! your sister—yes, I will 
strangle your sister!” 

“Oh! yes, I understand,’ answered 
Virginie, “strangle her if you choose. 
What do I care? and what are you star- 
ing at me for? Can’t I wash my 
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clothes in peace? Come, I am sick 
of this stuff! Let me alone!” 

Big Virginie turned away, and after 
five or six angry blows with her beater, 
she began again: 

“Yes, it is my sister, and the two 
adore each other. You should see them 
bill and coo together. He has left you, 
with these dirty-faced imps, and you 
left three others behind you with three 
fathers! It was your dear Lantier who 
told us all that. Ah! he had had quite 
enough of you—he said so!”’ 

“Miserable fool!’ cried Gervaise, 
white with anger. 

She turned, and mechanically looked 
around on the floor, seeing nothing 
however, but the small tub of blueing 
water, she threw that in Virginie’s face. 

“She has spoiled my dress!” cried 
Virginie, whose shoulder and one hand 
was dyed a deep blue. ‘‘You just wait 
a moment!” she added, as she in her 
turn snatched up a tub and dashed 
its contents at Gervaise. Then ensued 
a most formidable battle. The two 
women ran up and down the room in 
eager haste, looking for full tubs, which 
they quickly flung in the faces of each 
other, and each deluge was heralded 
and accompanied by a shout. 

“Ts that enough? Will that cool 
you off?” cried Gervaise. 

And from Virginie: 

“Take that! It is good to have a 
bath once in your life!” 

Finally the tubs and pails were all 
empty, and the two women began to 
draw water from the faucets. They 
continued their mutual abuse, while the 
water was running, and presently it 
was Virginie who received a bucket-ful, 
in her face. The water ran down her 
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back and over her skirts. She was 
stunned and bewildered, when  sud- 


denly there came another in her left 
ear, knocling her head nearly off her 
shoulders—her comb fell and with it 
her abundant hair. 


Gervaise was attacked about her 
legs. (Her shoes were filled with water, 
and she was drenched above her knees. 
Presently the two women were deluged 
from head to foot, their garments stuck 
to them, and they dripped like um- 
brellas which have been out in a heavy 
shower. 


“What fun!” said one of the laun- 
dresses, as she looked on at a safe 
distance. 


The whole Lavatory were immensely 
amused, and the women applauded as 
if at a theatre. The floor was covered 
an inch deep with water, through which 
the termagants splashed. Suddenly 
Virginie discovered a bucket of scald- 
ing water standing a little apart, she 
caught it and threw it upon Gervaise. 
There was an exclamation of horror 
from the lookers-on. Gervaise escaped 
with only one foot slightly burned; but 
exasperated by the pain, she threw a 
tub with all her strength at the legs of 
her opponent. Virginie fell to the 
ground. 

“She has broken her leg!” cried one 
of the spectators. 

“She deserved it,” answered another, 
“for the tall one tried to scald her!” 

“She was right, after all, if the 
blonde had taken away her man!” 

Madame Boche rent the air with her 
exclamations, waving her arms frantic- 
ally, high above her head. She had 
taken the precaution to place herself 
behind a rampart of tubs, with Claude 
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and Etienne clinging to her skirts, 
weeping and sobbing in a paroxysm of 
terror and keeping up a cry of 
“Mamma! Mamma!” When she saw 
Virginie prostrate on the ground, she 
rushed to Gervaise and tried to pull 
her away. 


“Come with me!” she urged. “Do 
be sensible. You are growing so 
angry that the Lord only knows what 
the end of all this will be!” 


But Gervaise pushed her aside, and 
the old woman again took refuge behind 
the tubs with the children. Virginie 
made a spring at the throat of her 
adversary, and actually tried to strangle 
her. Gervaise shook her off, and 
snatched at the long braid hanging 
from the girl’s head, and pulled it as 
if she hoped to wrench it off, and the 
head with it. 

The battle began azain, this time 
silent and wordless, and literally tooth 
and nail. Their extended hands, with 
fingers stiffly crooked, caught wildly 
at all in their way, scratching and tear- 
ing. The red ribbon and the chenille 
net worn by the brunette were torn 
off, the waist of her dress was ripped 
from throat to belt, and showed the 
white skin on the shoulder. 

Gervaise had lost a sleeve, and her 
chemise was torn to her waist. Strips 
of clothing lay in every direction. It 
was Gervaise who was first wounded. 
Three long scratches from her mouth 
to her throat bled profusely, and she 
fought with her eyes shut lest she 
should be blinded. As yet Virginie 
showed no wound. Suddenly Gervaise 
seized one of her ear-rings — pear- 
shaped, of yellow glass—she tore it out 
and brought blood, 
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“They will kill each other! 
them,” cried several voices. 

The women gathered around the 
combatants; the spectators were di- 
vided into two parties—some exciting 
and encouraging Gervaise and Virginie 
as if they had been dogs fighting, while 
others more timid trembled, turned 
away their heads, and said they were 
faint and sick. A _ general battle 
threatened to take place, such was the 
excitement. 


Madame Boche called to the boy in 
charge: 


“Charles! Charles! Where on earth 
can he be?” 


Finally she discovered him, calmly 
looking on with his arms folded. He 
was a tall youth, with a big neck. He 
was laughing and hugely enjoying the 
scene. It would be a capital joke, he 
thought, if the women tore each other’s 
clothes to rags, and if they should be 
compelled to finish their fight in a state 
of nudity. 

“Are you there, then?” cried Madame 
Boche, when she saw him. “Come and 
help us separate them, or you can do 
it yourself.” 

“No, thank you,” he answered, 
quietly. “I don’t propose to have my 
own eyes scratched out! I am not 
here for that. Let them alone! It 
will do them no harm to let a little of 
their hot blood out!” 

Madame Boche declared she would 
summon the police, but to this the mis- 
tress of the Lavatory, the delicate look- 
ing woman with weak eyes, strenuously 
objected. 

“No, no, I will not. It would injure 
my house!” she said over and over 
again, 


Separate 
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Both women lay on the ground. Sud- 
denly Virginie struggled up to her 
knees. She had got possession of one 
of the beaters, which she brandished. 
Her voice was hoarse and low as she 
muttered: 

“This will be as good for you, as for 
your dirty linen!” 

Gervaise, in her turn, snatched an- 
other beater, which she held like a 
club. Her voice, also, was hoarse and 
low. 

“JT will beat your skin,” she muttered, 
“as I would my coarse towels.” 

They knelt in front of each other 
in utter silence for at least a minute, 
with hair streaming, eyes glaring, and 
distended nostrils. They each drew a 
long breath. 

Gervaise struck the first blow with 
her beater full on the shoulders of her 
adversary, and then threw herself over 
on the side to escape Virginie’s weapon, 
which touched her on the hip. 


Thus started they struck each other’ 


as laundresses strike their linen, in 
measured cadence. 


The women about them ceased to 
laugh—many went away, saying they 
were faint. Those who remained 
watched the scene with a cruel light 
in their eyes. Madame Boche had 
taken Claude and Etienne to the other 
end of the room, whence came the 
dreary sound of their sobs which were 
heard through the dull blows of the 
beaters. 

Suddenly Gervaise uttered a shriek. 
Virginie had struck her just above the 
elbow on her bare arm, and the flesh 
began to swell at once. She rushed 
at Virginie—her face was so terrible 
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that the spectators thought she meant 
to kill her. 


“Enough! enough!” they cried. 


With almost superhuman strength, 
she seized Virginie by the waist, bent 
her forward with her face to the brick 
floor, and notwithstanding her struggles 
lifted her skirts and showed the white 
and naked skin. Then she brought her 
beater down as she had formerly done 
at Plassans under the trees on the river 
side, where her employer had washed 
the linen of the garrison. 


Each blow of the beater fell on the 
soft flesh with a dull thud, leaving a 
scarlet mark. 

“Oh! oh!” murmured Charles, with 
his eyes nearly starting from his head. 

The women were laughing again by 
this time, but soon the cry began again 
of “Enough! enough!” 

Gervaise did not even hear. She 
seemed entirely absorbed, as if she 
were fulfilling an appointed task, and 
she talked with strange, wild gayety, 
recalling one of the rhymes of her child- 
hood: 

“Pan! Pan! Margot au lavoir, 

Pan! Pan! & coups de battoir ; 
Pan! Pan! va laver son ceur, 
Pan! Pan! tout noir de douleur.” 

“Take that for yourself, and that for 
your sister and this for Lantier. And 
now I shall begin all over again. That 
is for Lantier—that for your sister— 
and this for yourself!” 

“Pan! Pan! Margot au lavoir! 
Pan! Pan! a4 coups de battoir.” 

They tore Virginie from her hands. 
The tall brunette, weeping and sobbing, 
scarlet with shame, rushed out of the 
room, leaving Gervaise mistress of the 
field; who calmly arranged her dress 
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somewhat, and as her arm was stiff, 
begged Madame Boche to lift her 
bundle of linen on her shoulder. 


While the old woman obeyed, she 
dilated on her emotions during the 
scene that had just taken place. 


“You ought to go to a doctor and 
see if something is not broken. I heard 
a queer sound,” she said. 


But Gervaise did not seem to hear 
her, and paid no attention either, to the 
women who crowded around her with 
congratulations. She hastened to the 
door where her children awaited her. 

“Two hours!” said the mistress of the 
establishment, already installed in her 
glass cabinet. ‘“Two hours and two 
sous!” 

Gervaise mechanically laid down the 
two sous, and then, limping painfully 
under the weight of the wet linen which 
was slung over her shoulder, and drip- 
ped as she moved—with her injured 
arm and bleeding cheek—she went away, 
dragging after her with her naked arm, 
the still sobbing and _ tear-stained 
Etienne and Claude. 

Behind her the Lavatory resumed its 
wonted busy air, a little gayer than 
usual from the excitement of the morn- 
ing. The women had eaten their bread, 
and drank their wine, and they splashed 
the water and used their beaters with 
more energy than usual, as they recalled 
the blows dealt by Gervaise. They 


talked from alley to alley—leaning over. 


their tubs. Words and laughs were lost 
in the sound of running water. The 
steam and mist were golden in the 
sun that came in through holes in the 
curtain. The odor of soap suds grew 
stronger and stronger. 

When Gervaise entered the alley 
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which led to the Hétel Boncceur her 
tears choked her. It was a long, dark, 
narrow alley, with a gutter on one side, 
close to the wall, and the loathsome 
smell brought to her mind the recol- 
lection of having passed through there 
with Lantier, a fortnight previous. 
And what had that fortnight been? 
A succession of quarrels and dissensions, 
the remembrance of which would be 
forevermore a regret and bitterness. 


Her room was empty, filled with the — 


glowing sunlight from the open window. 
This golden light rendered more appar- 
ent the blackened ceiling and the walls 
with the shabby, dilapidated paper. There 
was not an article beyond the furniture 
left in the room, except a woman’s fichu 
that seemed to have caught on a nail 
near the chimney. The children’s bed 
was pulled out into the centre of the 
room—the bureau drawers were wide 
open, displaying their emptiness. Lantier 
had washed and had used the last of 
the pomade—two cents worth on the 
back of a playing card—the dirty water 
in which he had washed, still stood in 
the basin. He had forgotten nothing, 
the corner hitherto occupied by his 
trunk now seemed to Gervaise a vast 
desert. Even the small mirror was gone. 
With a presentiment of evil she turned 
hastily to the chimney. Yes, she was 
right, Lantier had carried away the 
tickets. The pink papers were no longer 
between the candlesticks! 

She threw her bundle of linen into a 
chair, and stood looking first at one 
thing and then at another, in a dull 
agony that no tears came to relieve. 

She had but one sou in the world. 
She heard a merry laugh from her boys, 
who, already consoled, were at the win- 
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dow. She went toward them, and lay- 
ing a hand on each of their heads, 
looked out on that scene on which her 
weary eyes had dwelt so long that same 
morning. 

Yes, it was on that street that she 
and her children would soon be thrown, 
and she turned her hopeless despairing 
eyes toward the outer Boulevards— 
looking from right to left, lingering at 
the two extremities, seized by a feeling 
of terror, as if her life thenceforward 
was to be spent between a slaughter 
house and a hospital. 


CHAPTER II 
GERVAISE AND COUPEAU 


Tiree weeks later, about half past 
eleven one fine sunny morning, Gervaise 
and Coupeau, the tinworker, were eat- 
ing some brandied fruit at the Assom- 
moir. 

Coupeau, who was smoking outside, 
had seen her as she crossed the street 
with her linen, and compelled her to 
enter. Her huge basket was on the 
floor, back of the little table where 
they sat. 

Father Colombe’s Tavern, known as 
the Assommoir, was on the corners of 
the Rue des Poissonniérs and of the 
Boulevard de Rochechouart. The sign 
bore the one single word, in long, blue 


letters, 
DISTILLATION. 


And this word stretched from one 
snd.to the other. On either side of the 
joor stood tall oleanders in small casks, 
heir leaves covered thick with dust. 
[The enormous counter with its rows 
yf glasses, its fountain, and its pewter 
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measures, was on the left of the door; 
and the huge room was ornamented by 
gigantic casks painted bright yellow, 
and highly varnished, hooped with 
shining copper. On high shelves were 
bottles of liquors, and jars of fruits; 
all sorts of flasks standing in order con- 
cealed the wall, and repeated their pale 
green or deep crimson tints in the great 
mirror behind the counter. 


The great feature of the house how- 
ever, was the distilling apparatus, which 
stood at the back of the room behind 
an oak railing, on which the tipsy work- 
men leaned, as they stupidly watched 
the still, with its long neck and serpen- 
tine tubes descending to subterranean 
regions—a very devil’s kitchen. 


At this early hour the Assommoir was 
nearly empty. A stout man in his shirt 
sleeves—Father Colombe himself—wags 
serving a little girl not more than 
twelve years old, with four cents worth 
of liquor in a cup. 

The sun streamed in at the door, and 
lay on the floor, which was black where 
the men had spat as they smoked. And 
from the counter—from the casks— 
from all the room—rose an alcoholic 
emanation which seemed to intoxicate 
the very particles of dust floating in 
the sunshine. 

In the meantime, Coupeau rolled a 
new cigarette. He was very neat and 
clean, wearing a blouse and a little blue 
cloth cap, and showing his white teeth 
as he smiled. 

The lower jaw was somewhat promi- 
nent, and the nose slightly flat; he had 
fine brown eyes, and the face of a 
happy child and good natured animal. 
His hair was thick and curly. His com- 
plexion was delicate still, for he was 


only twenty-six. Opposite him sat Ger- 
vaise in a black gown, leaning slightly 
forward, finishing her fruit, which she 
held by the stem. 


They were near the street, at the 
first of the four tables arranged in front 
of the counter. When Coupeau had 
lighted his cigar, he placed both elbows 
on the table and looked at the woman 
without speaking. Her pretty face had 
that day, something of the delicate 
transparency of fine porcelain. 

Then continuing something which they 
apparently had been previously discuss- 
ing, he said in a low voice: 

“Then you say no, do you? Absolutely 
no?” 

“Of course. No, it must be Monsieur 
Coupeau,” answered Gervaise, with a 
smile. ‘Surely you do not intend to 
begin that again here! You promised 
to be reasonable, too. Had I known, 
I should certainly have refused your 
treat. 

He did not speak, but gazed at her 
more intently than before, with tender 
boldness. He looked at her soft eyes, 
and dewy lips, pale at the corners, but 
half parted, allowing one to see the 
rich crimson within. 

She returned his look with a kind 
and affectionate smile. Finally she said: 

“You should not think of such a 
thing. It is folly!’ I am an old woman. 
I have a boy eight years old. What 
should we do together?” 

“Much as other people do, I sup- 
pose!” answered Coupeau, with a wink. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“You know nothing about it, Mon- 
sieur Coupeau, but I have had some 
experience. I have two mouths in the 
house, and they have excellent appetites. 
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How am I to bring up my children if 
Itrifle away my time? Then, too, my 
misfortune has taught me one great 
lesson, which is, that the less I have 
to do with men, the better!” 

She then proceeded to explain all her 
reasons, calmly and without anger. It 
was easy to see that her words were the 
result of grave consideration. 

Coupeau listened quietly, saying only 
at intervals: 

“You are hurting my feelings. 
hurting my feelings in 


Yes, — 


“Yes, I see that,” she answered, “and | 


I am really very sorry for you. 
had any idea of leading a different life 


from that which I follow to-day, it | 
might as well be with you as with | 
another. You have the look of a good- | 


natured man. But what is the use? 


I have now been with Madame Fau- | 


connier for a fortnight. The children 
are going to school, and I am very 
happy, for I have plenty to do. Don’t 
you see, therefore, that it is best for us 
to remain as we are?” 

And she stooped to pick up her 
basket. 

“You are keeping me here to talk,” 
she said, “and they are waiting for me 
at my employers’. You will find some 
other woman, Monsieur Coupeau, far 
prettier than I, who will not have two 
children to bring up!” 

He looked at the clock, and made 
her sit down again. 

“Wait!” he cried. “It is still thirty- 
five minutes of eleven. I have twenty- 
five minutes still, and don’t be afraid 
of my familiarity, for the table is be- 
tween us! 


If If] 


Do you dislike me so very | 


much that you can’t stay and talk with | 


me for five minutes?” 
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She put down her basket, unwilling 
to seem disobliging, and they talked for 
some time in a friendly sort of way. 
She had breakfasted before she left 
home, and he had swallowed his soup 
in the greatest haste, and laid in wait 
for her as she came out. Gervaise, as 
she listened to him, watched from the 
windows—between the bottles of bran- 
died fruit—the movement of the crowd 
in the street, which at this hour—that 
of the Parisian breakfast—was unusu- 
ally lively. Workmen hurried into the 
Bakers, and coming out with a loaf 
under their arms, they went into the 
Veau & Deaux Tétes, three doors higher 
up, to breakfast at six sous. Next the 
Baker’s, was a shop where fried pota- 
toes, and mussels with parsley, were 
sold. A constant succession of shop 
girls carried off paper parcels of fried 
potatoes and cups filled with mussels, 
and others bought bunches of radishes. 
When Gervaise leaned a little more to- 
ward the window, she saw still another 
shop, also crowded, from which issued 
4 steady stream of children holding in 
their hands, wrapped in paper, a breaded 
cutlet, or a sausage, still warm. 

A group formed around the door of 
he Assommoir. 


“Say!  Bibi-la-Grillade,” asked a 
voice; “will you stand a drink all 
round?” 


Five workmen went in, and the same 
roice said: 

“Father Colombe, be honest now. 
five us honest glasses, and no nut- 
hells, if you please.” 

Presently three more workmen en- 
ered together, and finally a crowd of 
ylouses passed in between the dusty 
leanders. 
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“You have no business to ask such 
questions,” said Gervaise to Coupeau; 
“of course I loved him. But after the 
manner in which he deserted me”— 


They were speaking of Lantier. 
Gervaise had never seen him again; 
she supposed him to be living with 
Virginie’s sister—with the friend who 
was about to start a manufactory for 
hats. 

At first she thought of committing 
suicide, of drowning herself; but she 
had grown more reasonable, and had 
really begun to trust that things were 
all for the best. With Lantier she felt 
sure she never could have done justice 
to the children, so extravagent were 
his habits. 

He might come, of course, and see 
Claude and Etienne. She would not 
show him the door; only so far as she 
herself was concerned, he had best not 
lay his finger on her. And she uttered 
these words in a tone of determination, 
like a woman whose plan of life is 
clearly defined; while Coupeau, who 
was by no means inclined to give her 
up lightly, teased and questioned her 
in regard to Lantier with none too 
much delicacy, it is true, but his teeth 
were so white and his face so merry 
that the woman could not take offence. 

“Did you beat him?” he asked, 
finally. ‘Oh! you are none too amiable. 
You beat people sometimes, I have 
heard.” 

She laughed gayly. 

Yes, it was true she had whipped that 
great Virginie. That day she could 
have strangled some one with a glad 
heart. And she laughed again, because 
Coupeau told her that Virginie, in her 
humiliation, had left the Quartier. 
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Gervaise’s face, as she laughed, how- 
ever, had a certain childish sweetness. 
She extended hey slender, dimpled hands, 
declaring she would not hurt a fly. All 
she knew of blows was, that she had re- 
ceived a good many in her life. Then 
she began to talk of Plassans and of 
her youth. She had never been indis- 
creet, nor was she fond of men. When 
she had fallen in with Lantier she was 
only fourteen, and she regarded him 
as her husband. Her only fault, she 
declared, was that she was too amiable, 
and allowed people to impose on her, 
and that she got fond of people too 
easily; were she to love another man, 
she should wish and expect to live 
quietly and comfortably with him al- 
ways, without any nonsense. 


And when Coupeau slyly asked her 
if she called her dear children nonsense, 
she gave him a little slap and said that 
she, of course, was much like other 
women. But women were not like men, 
after all; they had their homes to take 
care of and keep clean; she was like 
her mother, who had been a slave to 
her brutal father for more than twenty 
years! 

“My very lameness,” she continued— 

“Your lameness?” interrupted Cou- 
peau, gallantly; “why, it is almost noth- 
ing. No one would ever notice it!” 

She shook her head. She knew very 
well that it was very evident, and at 
forty it would be far worse; but she 
said softly, with a faint smile, “You 
have a strange taste, to fall in love 
with a lame woman!” 

He, with his elbows on the table, still 
coaxed and entreated, but she con- 
tinued to shake her head in the nega- 
tive. She listened, with her eyes fixed 
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on the street, seemingly fascinated by 
the surging crowd. 


The shops were being swept—the last _ 


frying pan of potatoes was taken from 
the stove—the pork merchant washed 
the plates his customers had used, and 
put his place in order. Groups of 
mechanics were hurrying out from all 
the workshops, laughing and pushing 
each other like so many school-boys, 
making a great scuffling on the side- 
walk with their hob-nailed shoes; while 
some, with their hands in their pockets, 
smoked in a meditative fashion, looking 
up at the sun and winking prodigiously. 
The sidewalks were crowded, and the 
crowd constantly added to, by men who 
poured from the open door—men in 
blouses and frocks, old jackets and 
coats, which showed all their defects in 
the clear morning light. 

The bells of the various manufac- 
tories were ringing loudly, but the work- 
men’ did not hurry. They deliberately 
lighted their pipes, and then with round- 
ed shoulders slouched along, dragging 
their feet after them. 

Gervaise mechanically watched a 
group of three, one man much taller 
than the other two, who seemed to be 
hesitating as to what they should do 
next. Finally they came directly to 
the Assommoir. 


“I know them,” said Coupeau, “or 
rather I know the tall one. It is Mes- 
Bottes, a comrade of mine.” 


The Assommoir was now crowded 
with boisterous men. Two glasses rang 
with the energy with which they brought 
down their fists on the counter. They 
stood in rows, with their hands crossed 
over their stomachs, or folded behind 
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their backs, waiting their turn to be 
served by Father Colombe. 

“Hallo!” cried Mes-Bottes, giving 
Coupeau a rough slap on the shoulders, 
“how fine you have got to be with 
your cigarettes and your linen shirt 
bosom! Who is your friend that pays 
for all this? I should like to make 
her acquaintance.” 

“Don’t be so silly!” returned Cou- 
peau, angrily. 

But the other gave a knowing wink. 

“Ah! I understand— ‘A word to the 
wise’”’—and he turned round with a 
fearful lurch to look at Gervaise, who 
shuddered and recoiled. The tobacco 
smoke—the odor of humanity added to 
this air heavy with alcohol, was oppres- 
sive—and she choked a little and 
coughed. 

“Ah! what an awful thing it is to 
drink!” she said in a whisper to her 
friend, to whom she then went on to 
say, how years before, she had drank 
anisette with her mother at Plassans, 
and how it had made her so very sick 
that ever since that day, she had never 
been able to endure even the smell of 
liquors. 

“You see,” she added, as she held 
up her glass, “I have eaten the fruit; 
but I left the brandy, for it would 
make me ill.” 

Coupeau also failed to understand 
how a man could swallow glasses of 
brandy and water, one after the other. 
Brandied fruit, now and again, was not 
bad. As to absinthe and_ similar 
abominations, he never touched them 
—not he, indeed. His comrades might 
laugh at him as much as they pleased; 
he always remained on the other side 


of the door, when they came in to 
swallow perdition like that. 


His father, who was a tin worker 
like himself, had fallen one day from 
the roof of No. 25, in La Rue Coquen- 
aud, and this recollection had made him 
very prudent ever since. As for him- 
self, when he passed through that street 
and saw the place, he would sooner 
drink the water in the gutter, than 
swallow a drop at the wine shop. He 
concluded with the sentence: 


“You see in my trade, a man needs 
a clear head and steady legs.” 


Gervaise had taken up her basket— 
she had not risen from her chair, how- 
ever, but held it on her knees, with a 
dreary look in her eyes as if the words 
of the young mechanic had awakened in 
her mind strange thoughts of a possible 
future. 

She answered in a- low, hesitating 
tone, without any apparent connection: 

“Heavens knows I am not ambitious. 
I do not ask for much in this world. 
My idea would be to live a quiet life, 
and always have enough to eat—a clean 
place to live in—with a comfortable 
bed, a table and a chair or two. Yes, 
I would like to bring my children up 
in that way, and see them good and 
industrious. I should not like to run 
the risk of being beaten—no, that 
would not please me at all!” 

She hesitated, as if to find something 
else to say, and then resumed: 

“Ves, and at the end I should wish 
to die in my bed in my own home!” 

She pushed back her chair and rose. 
Coupeau argued with her vehemently, 
and then gave an uneasy glance at the 
clock. They did not, however, depart 
at once. She wished to look at the 
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still, and stood for some minutes gazing 
with curiosity at the great copper 
machine. The tin worker, who had fol- 
lowed her, explained to her how the 
thing worked, pointing out with his 
finger the various parts of the machine, 
and showed the enormous retort whence 
fell the clear stream of alcohol. The 
still, with its intricate and endless coils 
of wire and pipes had a dreary aspect. 
Not a breath escaped from it and 
hardly a sound was heard. It was like 
some night task performed in daylight, 
by a melancholy silent workman. 

In the meantime Mes-Bottes, accom- 
panied by his two comrades, had 
lounged to the oak railing, and leaned 
there until there was a corner of the 
counter free. He laughed a tipsy 
laugh as he stood with his eyes fixed 
on the machine. 

“By thunder!” he muttered, “that is 
a jolly little thing!” 

He went on to say that it held enough 
to keep their throats fresh for a week. 
As for himself, he should like to hold 
the end of that pipe between his teeth, 
and he should like to feel that liquor 
run down his throat, in a steady stream, 
until it reached his heels. 

The still did its work slowly but 
surely. There was not a glimmer on its 
surface—no firelight reflected in its 
clean colored sides. The liquor dropped 
steadily, and suggested a persevering 
stream, which would gradually invade 


the room, spread over the streets and 


Boulevard, and finally deluge and inun- 
date Paris itself. 

Gervaise shuddered and drew back. 
She tried to smile, but her lips quivered 
as she murmured: 

“Tt frightens me—that machine! It 


makes me feel cold to see that constant 
drip” 

Then returning to the idea which had 
struck her as the acme of human hap- 
piness, she said: 

“Say, do you not think that would 
be very nice? To work and have plenty 
to eat—to have a little home all to 
one’s self—to bring up children, and 
then die in one’s bed?” 


“And not be beaten,” added Coupeau, 
gayly. “But I will promise never to 
beat you, Madame Gervaise, if you will 
agree to what I ask. I will promise also 
never to drink, because I love you too 
much! Come now, say yes.” 

He lowered his voice and spoke with 
his lips close to her throat, while she, 
holding her basket in front of her was 
making a path through the crowd of 
men. 

But she did not say no or shake her 
head as she had done. She glanced 
up at him with a half tender smile, and 
seemed to rejoice in the assurance he 
gave that he did not drink. 

It was clear that she would have said 
yes, if she had not sworn never to have 
anything more to do with men. 

Finally they reached the door, and 
went out of the place, leaving it crowd- 
ed to overflowing. The fumes of alco- 
hol, and the tipsy voices of the men 
carousing, went out into the street with 
them. 

Mes-Bottes was heard accusing 
Father Colombe of cheating, by not 
filling his glasses more than half full, 
and he proposed to his comrades to go 
in future to another place, where they 
could do much better and get more for 
their money. 

“Ah!” said Gervaise, drawing a long 
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breath when they stood on the sidewalk, 
“here one can breathe again. Good-bye, 
Monsieur Coupeau, and many thanks 
for your politeness. I must hasten 
now!” 


She moved on, but he took her hand 
and held it fast. 


“Go a little way with me. It will 
not be much further for you. I must 
stop at my sister’s before I go back to 
the shop.” 


She yielded to his entreaties, and 
they walked slowly on together. He 
told her about his family. His mother, 
a tailoress, was the housekeeper. Twice 
she had been obliged to give up her 
work on account of trouble with her 
eyes. She was sixty-two on the third 
of the last month. He was her youngest 
child. One of his sisters, Madame Lerat, 
a widow, thirty-six years old, was a 
flower maker, and lived at Batignolles, 
in La Rue Des Moines. ‘The other, 
who was thirty, had married a chain 
maker—a man by the name of Loril- 
leux. It was to their rooms that he 
was now going. They lived in that great 
house on the left. He ate his dinner 
every night with them; it was an 
economy for them all. But he wanted 
to tell them now, not to expect him 
that night, as he was invited to dine 
with a friend. 

Gervaise interrupted him suddenly: 

“Did I hear your friend call you 
Cadet-Cassis?” 

“Ves. That is a name they have 
given me, because when they drag me 
into a wine shop, it is Cassis I always 
take. I had as lief be called ‘Cadet- 
Cassis’ as ‘Mes-Bottes,’ any time.” 

“T do not think Cadet-Cassis so very 
bad,” answered Gervaise, and she asked 


him about his work. How long should 
he be employed on the new Hospital? 


“Oh,” he answered, “there was never 
any lack of work.” He had always 
more than he could do. He should 
remain in that shop at least a year, for 
he had yards and yards of gutters to 
make. 

“Do you know,” he said, “when I 
am up there I can see the Hotel Bon- 
coeur. Yesterday you were at the win- 
dow, and I waved my hand, but you did 
not see me.” 

They by this time had turned into 
La Rue de la Goutte d Or. He stopped 
and looked up. 

“There is the house,” he said, “and 
I was born only a few doors further off. 
It is an enormous place.” 

Gervaise looked up and down the 
facade. It was indeed enormous. The 
house was of five stories, with fifteen 
windows on each floor. The blinds were 
black, and with many of the slats 
broken, which gave an indescribable air 
of ruin and desolation to the place. Four 
shops occupied the rez de chaussée. On 
the right of the door was a large room, 
occupied as a cookshop. On the left 
was a charcoal vender, a thread and 
needle shop, and an establishment for 
the manufacture of umbrellas. 

The house appeared all the higher for 
the reason, that on either side were two 
low buildings, squeezed close to it, and 
stood square, like a block of granite 
roughly hewn, against the blue sky. 
Totally without ornament, the house 
grimly suggested a prison. 

Gervaise looked at the entrance, an 
immense doorway which rose to the 
height of the second story, and made 
a deep passage, at the end of which was 
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a large court yard. In the centre of 
this doorway, which was paved like the 
street, ran a gutter full of pale, rose 
colored water. 


“Come up,” said Coupeau, “they 


won’t eat you.” 


Gervaise preferred to wait for him in 
the street, but she consented to go as 
far as the room of the Concierge, which 
was within the porch, on the left. 

When she had reached this place she 
again looked up. 

Within there were six floors, instead 
of five, and four regular facades sur- 
rounded the vast square of the court 
yard. The walls were gray—covered 
with patches of leprous yellow, stained 
by the dripping from the slate covered 
roof. The wall had not even a mould- 
ing to break its dull uniformity—only 
the gutters ran across it. The windows 
had neither shutters nor blinds, but 
showed the panes of glass which were 
greenish and full of bubbles. Some 
were open, and from them hung checked 
mattresses and sheets to air. Lines 
were stretched in front of others, on 
which the family wash was hung to dry 
—men’s shirts, women’s chemises and 
children’s breeches! There was a look 
as if the dwellers under that roof found 
their quarters too small, and were oozing 
out at every crack and aperture. 

For the convenience of each facade, 
there was a narrow, high doorway, from 
which a damp passage led to the rear, 


where were four stair-cases, with iron . 


railings. These each had one of the 
first four letters of the alphabet painted 
at the side. 

The Rez de Chaussée was divided 
into enormous workshops, and lighted 
by windows black with dust. The forge 


of a locksmith blazed in one: from 
another came the sound of a carpenter’s 
plane—while near the doorway a pink 
stream from a dyeing establishment 
poured into the gutter. Pools of stag- 
nant water stood in the courtyard, all 
littered with shavings and fragments of 
charcoal. A few pale tufts of grass 
struggled up between the flat stones, and 
the whole courtyard was lighted but 
dimly. 

In the shade near the water faucet, 
three small hens were pecking, with the 
vain hope of finding a worm and Ger- 
vaise looked about her, amazed at the 
enormous place which seemed like a 
little world, and as interested in the 
house as if it were a living creature. 


“Are you looking for any one?” asked 
the Concierge, coming to her door con- 
siderably puzzled. 


But the young woman explained that 
she was waiting for a friend, and then 
turned back toward the street. As 
Coupeau still delayed, she returned to 
the courtyard, finding in it a strange 
fascination. 

The house did not strike her as es- 
pecially ugly. At some of the windows 
were plants—a wall flower, blooming in 
a pot—a caged canary, who uttered an 
occasional warble—and several shaving 
mirrors caught the light and shone like 
stars. 

A cabinet-maker sang, accompanied 
by the regular whistling sounds of his 
plane, while from the locksmith’s quar- 
ters came a clatter of hammers struck 
in cadence. 

At almost all the open windows the 
laughing, dirty faces of merry children 
were seen, and women sat, with their 
calm faces in profile, bending over their 
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work. It was the quiet time—after the 
morning labors were over, and the men 
were gone to their work, and the house 
was comparatively quiet, disturbed only 
by the sounds of the various trades. The 
same refrain repeated hour after hour 
has a soothing effect, Gervaise thought. 


To be sure, the courtyard was a little 
damp. Were she to live there, she 
should certainly perfer a room on the 
sunny side. 

She went in several steps, and 
breathed that heavy odor of the homes 
of the poor—an odor of old dust, of 
rancid dirt and grease; but as the acrid- 
ity of the smells from the dye-house 
predominated, she decided it to be far 
better than the Hotel Boncceur. 

She selected a window—a window in 
the corner on the left, where there was 
a small box planted with scarlet beans, 
whose slender tendrils were beginning 
to wind round a little arbor of strings. 

“T have made you wait too long, I 
am afraid,’ said Coupeau, whom she 
suddenly heard at her side. ‘They 
make a great fuss when I do not dine 
there, and she did not like it to-day, 
especially as my sister had bought veal. 
You are looking at this house,” he con- 
tinued. “Think of it—it is always lit 
from top to bottom. There are a 
hundred lodgers in it. If I had any 
furniture I would have had a room in 
it long ago. It would be very nice here, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Ves,” murmured Gervaise, “very 
nice indeed. At Plassans there were 
not so many people in one whole street. 
Lcok up at that window on the fifth 
floor—the window, I mean, where those 
beans are growing. See how pretty that 
isi 


He, with his usual recklessness, de- 
clared he would hire that room for her, 
and they would live there together. 


She turned away with a laugh, and 
begged him not to talk any more non- 
sense. The house might stand or fall— 
they would never have a room in it 
together. 


But Coupeau, all the same, was not 
reproved when he held her hand longer 
than was necessary, in bidding her fare- 
well, when they reached Madame 
Fauconnier’s laundry. 

For another month the kindly inter- 
course between Gervaise and Coupeau 
continued on much the same footing. 


He thought her wonderfully courageous 


—declared she was killing herself with 
hard work all day and sitting up half 
the night to sew for the children. She 
was not like the women he had known; 
she took life too seriously, by far! 
She laughed and defended herself 
modestly. Unfortunately, she said, she 
had not always been discreet. She al- 
luded to her first confinement when she 
was not more than fourteen—and to the 
bottles of anisette she had emptied with 
her mother—but she had learned much 
from experience, she said. He was mis- 
taken, however, in thinking she was 
persevering and strong. She was, on 
the contrary, very weak, and too easily 
influenced, as she had discovered to her 
cost. Her dream had always been, to 
live in a respectable way, among re- 
spectable people; because bad company 
knocks the life out of a woman. She 
trembled when she thought of the fu- 
ture, and said she was like a sou thrown 
up in the air—falling, heads up or down, 
according to chance—on the muddy 
pavement. All she had seen, the bad 
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example spread before her childish eyes, 
had given her valuable lessons. But 
Coupeau laughed at these gloomy no- 
tions and brought back her courage by 
attempting to put his arm around her 
waist. She slapped his hands, and he 
cried out that “for a weak woman, she 
managed to hurt a fellow considerably!” 

As for himself, he was always as 
merry as a grig, and no fool, either. 
He parted his hair carefully on one 
side, wore pretty cravats and patent 
leather shoes on Sunday, and was as 
saucy as only a fine Parisian workman 
can be. 

They were of mutual use to each 
other at the Hétel Boncoeur. Coupeau 
went for her milk, did many little er- 
rands for her, and carried home her 
linen to her customers, and often took 
the children out to walk. Gervaise, to 
return these courtesies, went up to the 
tiny room where he slept, and in his 
absence looked over his clothes, sewed 
on buttons and mended his garments. 
They grew to be very good and cordial 
friends. He was to her a constant 
source of amusement. She listened to 
the songs he sang, and to their slang 
and nonsense, which as yet had for her, 
much of the charm of novelty. But 
he began to grow uneasy, and his smiles 
were less frequent. He asked her when- 
ever they met, the same question, 
“When shall it be?” 


She answered invariably with a jest, 
but passed her days in a fire of in- 
delicate allusions however, which did 
not bring a flush to her cheek. So long 
as he was not rough and brutal, she 
objected to nothing; but one day she 
was very angry when he, in trying to 
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steal a kiss, tore out a lock of her 
hair. - 

About the last of June Coupeau be- 
came absolutely morose, and Gervaise 
was so much disturbed by certain 
glances he gave her, that she fairly bar- 
ricaded her door at night. Finally one 
Tuesday evening, when he had sulked 
from the previous Sunday, he came to 
her door at eleven in the evening. At 
first she refused to open it; but his 
voice was so gentle, so sad even, that 
she pulled away the barrier she had 
pushed against the door for her better 
protection. When he came in, she was 
startled, and thought him ill, he was 
so deadly pale and his eyes were so 
bright. No, he was not ill, he said, 
but things could not go on like this; 
he could not sleep. 


“Listen, Madame Gervaise,” he ex- 
claimed, with tears in his eyes and a 
strange choking sensation in his throat. 
“We must be married at once. That 
is all there is to be said about it.” 

Gervaise was astonished and very 
grave. 


“Oh! Monsieur Coupeau, I never 
dreamed of this, as you know very well, 
and you must not take such a step 
lightly.” 

But he continued to insist—he was 
certainly fully determined. He had 
come down to her then, without waiting 
until morning, merely because he 
needed a good sleep. As soon as she 
said yes, he would leave her. But he 
should not go until he heard that word. 

“I cannot say yes in such a hurry,” 
remonstrated Gervaise. “I do not 
choose to run the risk of your telling 
me at some future day, that I led you 
into this. You are making a great mis- 
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take, I assure you. Suppose you should 
not see me for a week—you would for- 
get me entirely. Men sometimes marry 
for a fancy, and in twenty-four hours 
would gladly take it all back. Sit down 
here and let us talk a little.” 


They sat in that dingy room, lighted 
only by one candle which they forgot 
to snuff, and discussed the expediency 
of their marriage until after midnight— 
speaking very low, lest they should dis- 
turb the children, who were asleep with 
their heads on the same pillow. 


And Gervaise pointed them out to 
Coupeau. That was an odd sort of 
dowry to carry a man surely! How 
could she venture to go to him with 
such encumbrances? Then too, she was 
troubled about another thing. People 
would laugh at him. Her story was 
known—her lover had been seen, and 
there would be no end of talk if she 
should marry now. _ 

To all these good and excellent 
reasons, Coupeau answered with a shrug 
of his shoulders. What did he care 
for talk and gossip? He never meddled 
with the affairs of others, why should 
they meddle with his? 

Yes, she had children to be sure, and 
he would look out for them with her. 
He had never seen a woman in his 
life, who was so good and so courageous 
and patient. Besides, that had nothing 
to do with it! Had she been ugly and 
lazy, with a dozen dirty children, he 
would have wanted her, and only her. 

“Ves,” he continued, tapping her on 
the knee, “you are the woman I want, 
and none other. You have nothing to 
say against that, I suppose?” 

Gervaise melted by degrees. Her 
resolution forsook her, and a weakness 


of her heart and her senses over- 
whelmed her in the face of this brutal 
passion. She ventured only a timid 
objection or two. Her hands lay loosely 
folded on her knees, while her face was 
very gentle and sweet. 

Through the open window came the 
soft air of a fair June night—the candle 
flickered in the wind—from the street 
came the sobs of a child, the child of 
a drunken man, who was lying just in 
front of the door in the street. From 
a long distance the breeze brought the 
notes of a violin, playing at a restaurant 
for some late marriage festival—a deli- 
cate strain it was too, clear and sweet 
as musical glasses. 

Coupeau, seeing that the young wo- 
man had exhausted all her arguments, 
snatched her hands and drew her toward 
him. She was in one of those moods 
which she so much distrusted, when 
she could refuse no one anything. But 
the young man did not understand this, 
and he contented himself with simply 
holding her hands closely in his. 

“You say yes, do you not?” he asked. 

“How you tease,” she replied. “You 
wish it—well then, yes. Heaven grant 
that the day will not come when you 
will be sorry for it.” 

He started up, lifting her from her 
feet and kissed her loudly. He glanced 
at the children. 

“Hush!” he said, “we must not wake 
the boys. Good night.” 

And he went out of the room. Ger- 
vaise, trembling from head to foot, sat 
for a full hour on the side of her bed 
without undressing. She was profound- 
ly touched, and thought Coupeau very 
honest and very kind. The tipsy man 
in the street uttered a groan like that 
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of a wild beast, and the notes of the 
violin had ceased. 

The next evening, Coupeau urged 
Gervaise to go with him to call on his 
sister. But the young woman shrank 
with ardent fear from this visit to the 
Lorilleux. She saw perfectly well that 
her lover stood in dread of these people. 

He was in no way dependent on this 
sister, who was not the eldest either. 
Mother Coupeau would gladly give her 
consent, for she had never been known 
to contradict her son. In the family, 
however, the Lorilleux were supposed 
to earn ten francs per day, and this 
gave them great weight. Coupeau 
would never venture to marry unless 
they agreed to accept his wife. 

“T have told them about you,” he 
said. ‘“Gervaise—Good Heavens! what 
a baby you are! Come there, to-night, 
with me; you will find my sister a 
little stiff, and Lorilleux is none too ami- 
able. The truth is they are much vexed 
—because, you see, if I marry, I shall 
no longer dine with them—and that is 
their great economy. But that makes 
no odds; they won’t put you out of 
doors. Do what I ask, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

These words frightened Gervaise 
nearly out of her wits. One Saturday 
evening, however, she consented. 
Coupeau came for her at half-past 
eight. She was all ready, wearing a 
black dress, a shawl with printed palm 
leaves in yellow, and a white cap with 
fluted ruffles. She had saved seven 
francs for the shawl, and two francs 
fifty centimes for the cap; the dress 
was an old one, cleaned and made over. 

“They expect you,” said Coupeau, 
as they walked along the street, “and 


they have become accustomed to the 
idea of seeing me married. They are 
really quite amiable to-night. Then, 
too, if you have never seen a gold 
chain made, you will be much amused 
in watching it. They have an order 
for Monday.” 


“And have they gold in these rooms?” 
asked Gervaise. 

“T should say so! It is on the walls, 
on the floors—everywhere!” 


By this time they had reached the 
door, and had entered the courtyard. 
The Lorilleux lived on the sixth floor— 
staircase B. Coupeau told her, with 
a laugh, to keep tight hold of the iron 
railing and not let it go. 

She looked up, half shutting her eyes, 
and gasped as she saw the height to 
which the staircase wound. The last 
gas burner, higher up, looked like a 
star trembling in a black sky, while 
two others, on alternate floors, cast long 
slanting rays down the interminable 
stairs, 

“Ah! Ha!” cried the young man, as 
they stopped a moment on the second 
landing, “I smell onion soup; somebody 
has evidently been eating onion soup 
about here, and it smells good, too.” 

It is true. Staircase B, dirty and 
greasy—both steps and railing with 
plastering knocked off and showing the 
laths beneath—was permeated with the 
smell of cooking. From each landing 
ran narrow corridors, and on either side 


_were half open doors, painted yellow 


and black, with finger marks about the 
lock and handles, and through the open 
window came the damp, disgusting 
smell of sinks and sewers mingling with 
the odor of onions. 

Up to the sixth floor came the noises 


e 
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from the rez-de-chaussée—the rattling 
of dishes being washed—the scraping 
of saucepans, and all that sort of thing. 
On one floor Gervaise saw through an 
open door on which were the words 
“Designer and Draughtsman” in large 
letters—two men seated at a table, 
covered with a varnished cloth, they 
were disputing violently amid thick 
clouds of smoke from their pipes. The 
second and third floors were the quiet- 
est. Here, through the open doors, 
came the sound of a cradle rocking— 
the wail of a baby—a woman’s voice— 
the rattle of a spoon against a cup. 
On one door she read a placard, 
Madame Gaudron, Carder—on the next 
—Monsieur Madinier, Manufacturer of 
Boxes. 

On the fourth there was a great quar- 
rel going on—blows and oaths; which 
did not prevent the neighbors opposite 
from playing cards with their door wide 
open for the benefit of the air. When 
Gervaise reached the fifth floor she was 
out of breath. Such innumerable stairs 
were a novelty to her. These winding 
railings made her dizzy. One family 
had taken possession of the landing— 
the father was washing plates in a small 
earthen pan, near the sink, while the 
mother was scrubbing the baby before 
putting it to sleep. Coupeau laughingly 
bade Gervaise keep up her courage; 
and at last they reached the top, and 
she looked around to see whence came 
the clear, shrill voice, which she had 
heard above all other sounds, ever since 
her foot touched the first stair. It 
was a little, old woman, who sang as 
she worked, and her work was dressing 
dolls at three cents apiece. Gervaise 


clung to the railing, all out of breath, 


and looked down into the depths below 
—the gas burner now looked like a 
star at the bottom of a deep well. The 
smells, the turbulent life of this great 
house seemed to rush over her in one 
tremendous gust. She gasped and 
turned pale. 

“We have not got there yet,” said 
Coupeau, “we have much further to 
go”; and he turned to the left, and then 
to the right again. The corridor 
stretched out before them, faintly 
lighted by an occasional gas burner— 
a sucession of doors, like those of a 
prison or a convent, continued to ap- 
pear—nearly all wide open, showing 
the sordid interiors. Finally they 
reached a corridor that was entirely 
dark. 

“Here we are,” said the tin-worker. 
“Tsn’t it a journey? Look out for three 
steps. Hold on to the wall.” 


And Gervaise moved cautiously for 
ten paces, or more. She counted the 
three steps, and then Coupeau pushed 
open a door, without knocking. <A 
bright light streamed forth. They went 
in. 

It was a long, narrow apartment, 
almost like a prolongation of the cor- 
ridor; a woolen curtain, faded and 
spotted, drawn on one side, divided the 
room in two. 

One compartment, the first—con- 
tained a bed, pushed under the corner 
of the Mansard roof—a stove, still 
warm from the cooking of the dinner; 
two chairs, a table and a wardrobe. 
To place this last piece of furniture 
where it stood, between the bed and 
the door, had necessitated sawing away 
a portion of the ceiling. 

The second compartment was the 
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workshop. At the back, a tiny forge, 
with bellows—on the right, a vice, 
screwed against the wall, under an 
étagére, where were iron tools piled up 
—on the left, in front of the window, 
was a small table, covered with pincers, 
magnifying glasses, tiny scales and 
shears—all dirty and greasy. 

“We have come!” cried Coupeau, go- 
ing as far as the woolen curtain. 


But he was not answered immedi- 
ately. 

Gervaise, much agitated by the idea 
that she was entering a place filled 
with gold, stood behind her friend, and 
did not know whether to speak or re- 
treat. 

The bright light which came from a 
lamp, and also from a brasier of char- 
coal in the forge, added to her trouble. 
She saw Madame Lorilleux, a small, 
dark woman, agile and strong, drawing 
with all the vigor of her arms—assisted 
by a pair of pincers—a thread of black 
metal, which she passed through the 
holes of a draw-plate held by the vice. 
Before the desk or table in front of 
the window, sat Lorilleux, as short as 
his wife, but with broader shoulders. 
He was managing a tiny pair of pincers, 
and doing some work so delicate that 
it was almost imperceptible. It was 
he who first looked up, and lifted his 
head with its scanty, yellow hair. His 
face was the color of old wax—was 
long, and had an expression of physical 
suffering. 

“Ah! it is you, is it? Well! well! 
But we are in a hurry, you understand. 
We have an order to fill. Don’t come 
into the work-room. Remain in the 
chamber.” And he returned to his work 
—his face was reflected in a ball filled 
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with water, through which the lamp 
sent on his work, a circle of the bright- 
est possible light. 


“Find chairs for yourselves,” cried 
Madame Lorilleux. “This is the lady, 
I suppose. Very well! Very well!” 


She rolled up her wire, and carried 
it to the forge, and then she fanned 
the coals a little to quicken the heat. 

Coupeau found two chairs, and made 
Gervaise seat herself near the curtain. 
The room was so narrow that he could 
not sit beside her, so he placed his 
chair a little behind, and leaned over 
her to give her the information he 
deemed desirable. 

Gervaise, astonished by the strange 
reception given her by these people, 
and uncomfortable under their sidelong 
glances, had a buzzing in her ears, 
which prevented her from hearing what 
was said. 

She thought the woman very old- 
looking for her thirty years, and also 
extremely untidy, with her hair tum- 
bling over her shoulders and her dirty 
camisole. ; 

The husband, not more than a year 
older, seemed to Gervaise really an old 
man, with thin, compressed lips and 
bowed figure. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, and his naked feet were thrust 
into slippers down at the heel. 

She was infinitely astonished at the 
smallness of the atélier—at the black- 
ened walls and at the terrible heat. 

Tiny drops bedewed the waxed fore- 
head of Lorilleux himself, while 
Madame Lorilleux threw off her sack, 
and stood in bare arms and chemise 
half slipped off. 

“And the gold?” asked Gervaise 
softly. 
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Her eager eyes searched the corners, 
hoping to discover, amid all the dirt, 
something of the splendor of which she 
had dreamed. 

But Coupeau laughed. 

“Gold?” he said, “Look! here it is— 
and here—and here again, at your feet.” 


He pointed in succession to the fine 
thread with which his sister was busy, 
and at another package of wire hung 
against the wall near the vice; then 
falling down on his hands and knees, 
he gathered up from the floor, on the 
tip of his moistened finger, several tiny 
specks, which looked like needle points. 

Gervaise cried out! ‘That surely 
was not gold! That black metal, which 
looked precisely like iron!” 

Her lover laughed, and explained to 
her the details of the manufacture in 
which his brother-in-law was engaged. 
The wire was furnished them in coils, 
just as it hung against the wall, and 
then they were obliged to heat and re- 
heat it half a dozen times during their 
manipulations, lest it should break. 
Considerable strength and a vast deal 
of skill was needed, and his sister had 
both. He had seen her draw out the 
gold until it was like a hair. She would 
never let her husband do it, because 
he always had a cough. 

All this time Lorilleux was watching 
Gervaise stealthily; and after a violent 
fit of coughing, he said with an air 
as if he were speaking to himself: 

“T make columns”— 

“Ves,” said Coupeau, in an explana- 
tory voice, “there are four different 
kind of chains, and his style is called 
a column.” 

Lorilleux uttered a little grunt of 
satisfaction, all the time at work, with 


the tiny pincers held between very dirty 
nails. 

“Look here, Cadet-Cassis,” he said. 
“This very morning I made a little 
calculation. I began my work when 
I was only twelve years old. How 
many yards do you think I have made, 
up to this day?” 

He lifted his pale face. 

“Eight thousand! Do you under- 
stand? Eight thousand! Enough to 
twist around the necks of all the women 
in this Quartier.” 

Gervaise returned to her chair en- 
tirely disenchanted. She thought it was 
all very ugly and uninteresting. She 
smiled in order to gratify the Lorilleux, 
but she was annoyed and troubled at 
the profound silence they preserved in 
regard to her marriage, on account of 
which she had called there that even- 
ing. These people treated her as if 
she were simply a spectator, whose curi- 
osity had induced Coupeau to bring her 
to see their work. 

They began to talk, it was about the 
lodgers in the house. Madame Loril- 
leux asked her brother if he had not 
heard those Benard people quarrelling 
as he came up stairs. She said the 
husband always came home tipsy. Then 
she spoke of the Designer, who was 
overwhelmed with debts—always smok- 
ing and always quarrelling. The land- 
lord was going to turn out the Coquets, 
who owed three quarters now, and who 
would put their furnace out on the 
landing, which was very dangerous. 
Mademoiselle Remanjon, as she was 
going down stairs with a bundle of dolls, 
was just in season to rescue one of the 
children from being burned alive. 

Gervaise was beginning to find the 
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place unendurable. The heat was suf- 
focating—the door could not be opened, 
because the slightest draught gave 
Lorilleux a cold. As they ignored the 
marriage question utterly, she pulled 
her lover’s sleeve to signify her wish 
to depart. He understood, and was 
himself annoyed at this affectation of 
silence. 

“We are going,” he said coldly. “We 
do not care to interrupt your work any 
longer.” 

He lingered a moment, hoping for 
a word or an allusion. Suddenly he 
decided to begin the subject himself. 

“We rely on you, Lorilleux. You 
will be my wife’s witness,” he said. 

The man lifted his head in affected 
surprise, while his wife stood still in 
the centre of the work-shop. 

“Are you in earnest?” he murmured, 
and then continued as if soliloquizing, 
“it is hard to know when this con- 
founded Cadet-Cassis is in earnest a 

“We have no advice to give,” inter- 
rupted his wife. “It is a foolish notion, 
this marrying, and it never succeeds. 
Never—no—never.” 

She drawled out these last words, ex- 
amining Gervaise from head to foot, 
as she spoke. 

“My brother is free to do as he 
pleases, of course,” she continued. . “Of 
course his family would have liked 
But then people always plan, and things 
turn out so different. Of course it is 
none of my business. Had he brought 
me the lowest of the low, I should have 
said, ‘marry her, and let us live in 
peace!’ He was very comfortable with 
us, nevertheless. He has considerable 
flesh on his bones, and does not look 
as if he had been starved, His soup 
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was always ready to the minute. Tell 
me, Lorilleux, don’t you think that my 
brother’s friend looks like Thérése— 
you know whom I mean—that woman 
opposite, who died of consumption?” 


| “She certainly does,” answered the 
chain-maker, contemplatively. 


| “And you have two _ children, 
Madame? I said to my brother I could 
not understand how he could marry a 
woman wth two children. You must 
not be angry if I think of his interests, 
it is only natural. You do not look 
very strong. Say, Lorilleux, don’t you 
think that Madame looks delicate?” 


| This courteous pair made no allusion 
to her lameness, but Gervaise felt it 
to be in their minds. She sat stiff and 
still before them, her thin shawl with 
its yellow palm leaves wrapped closely 
about her, and answered in monosyl- 
lables as if before her judges. Coupeau, 
realizing her sufferings, cried out: 

“This is all nonsense you are talk- 
ing! What I want to know is, if the 
day will suit you, July 29th.” 

“One day is the same as another, to 
us,” answered his sister, severely. ‘‘Lor- 
illeux can do as he pleases in regard 
to being your witness. I only ask for 
peace.” 

Gervaise, in her embarrassment, had 
been pushing about with her feet some 
of the rubbish on the floor, then fearing 
she had done some harm, she stooped 
to ascertain. Lorilleux hastily ap- 
proached her with a lamp, and looked 
at her fingers with evident suspicion. 

“Take care,’ he said. “Those small 
bits of gold stick to the shoes some- 
times, and are carried off without your 
knowing it.” 

This was a matter of some import- 
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ance of course, for his employers 
weighed what they entrusted to him. 
_He showed the hare’s foot with which 
he brushed the particles of gold from 
the table, and the skin spread on his 
knees to receive them. Twice each 
week, the shop was carefully brushed; 
all the rubbish was kept and burned, 
and the ashes were examined, where 
were found each month, twenty-five or 
thirty francs of gold. 


Madame Lorilleux did not take her 
eyes from the shoes of her guest. 

“Tf Mademoiselle would be so kind,” 
she murmured, with an amiable smile, 
“and would just look at her soles her- 
self. There is no cause for offense, I 
am sure!” 


Gervaise, indignant and scarlet, re- 
seated herself and held up her shoes 
for examination. Coupeau opened the 
door with a gay good night, and she 
followed him into the corridor after a 
word or two of polite farewell. 

The Lorilleux turned to their work 
at the end of their room where the tiny 
forge still glittered. The woman with 
her chemise slipped off her shoulder, 
which was red with the reflection from 
the brasier, was drawing out another 
wire—the muscles in her throat swelling 
with her exertions. 

The husband, stooping under the 
green light of the ball of water, was 
again busy with his pincers, not stop- 
ping even to wipe the sweat from his 
brow. 

When Gervaise emerged from the 
narrow corridors on the sixth landing, 
she said with tears in her eyes: 

“This certainly does not promise very 
well!” 


Coupeau shook his head angrily. 


Lorilleux should pay for this evening! 
Was there ever such a miser. To care 
if one carried off three grains of gold 
in the dust on one’s shoes. All the 
stories his sister told were pure fictions 
and malice, His sister never meant him 
to marry—his eating with them saved 
her at least four sous daily. But he 
did not care whether they appeared on 
the 29th of July or not, he could get 
along without them perfectly well. 

But Gervaise, as she descended the 
stair case, felt her heart swell with 
pain and fear. She did not like the 
strange shadows on the dimly-lighted 
stairs. From behind the doors, now 
closed, came the heavy breathing of 
sleepers who had gone to their beds, 
on rising from the table. A faint laugh 
was heard from one room, while a 
slender thread of light filtered through 
the key-hole of the old lady who was 
still busy with her dolls, cutting out 
the gauze dresses with squeaking scis- 
sors. A child was crying on the next 
floor, and the smell from the sinks 
was worse than ever, and seemed some- 
thing tangible amid this silent darkness. 
Then in the courtyard, while Coupeau 
pulled the cord, Gervaise turned and 
examined the house once more. It 
seemed enormous as it stood black 
against the moonless sky. The grey 
facades rose tall and spectral—the win- 
dows were all shut. No clothes flut- 
tered in the breeze; there was literally 
not the smallest look of life, except in 
the few windows that were still lighted. 
From the damp corner of the court- 
yard came the drip, drip of the foun- 
tain. Suddenly, it seemed to Gervaise 
as if the house were striding toward 
her and would crush her to the earth. 
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A moment later she smiled at her 
foolish fancy. 


“Take care!” cried Coupeau. 

And as she passed out of the court- 
yard, she was compelled to jump over 
a little sea which had run from the 
dyer’s. This time the water was blue, 
as blue as the summer sky, and the 
reflection of the lamps carried by the 
Concierge, was like the stars themselves. 


CHAPTER III 
A MARRIAGE OF THE PEOPLE 


GERVAISE did not care for any great 
wedding. Why should they spend their 
money so foolishly. Then, too, she felt 
a little ashamed and did not care to 
parade their marriage before the whole 
Quartier. But Coupeau objected. It 
would never do not to have some fes- 
tivities—a little drive and a supper per- 
haps, at a restaurant, he would ask for 
nothing more. He vowed that no one 
should drink too much, and finally ob- 
tained the young woman’s consent and 
organized 4 picnic at five francs per 
head, at the Moulin d’Argent, Boulevard 
de la Chapelle. He was a small wine 
merchant, who had a garden back of 
his Restaurant. He made out a list. 
Among others appeared the names of 
two of his comrades, Bibi-la-Grillade 
and Mes-Bottes. It was true that Mes- 
Bottes crooked his elbow, but he was 


so deliciously funny that he was always~ 


invited to picnics. Gervaise said she, 
in her turn would bring her employer, 
Madame Fauconnier—all told there 
would be fifteen at the table. That was 
quite enough. 


Now as Coupeau was literally penni- 


less he borrowed fifty francs from his 
employer. He first bought his wedding 
ring, it cost twelve francs out of the 
shop, but his brother-in-law purchased 
it for him for nine, at the factory. 
He then ordered an overcoat, panta- 
loons and vest from a tailor to whom 
he paid twenty-five francs on account. 
His patent leather shoes and his bolivar 
could last a while longer. Then he 
put aside his ten francs for the picnic, 
which was what he and Gervaise must 
pay; and they had precisely six francs 
remaining, the price of a Mass at the 
altar of the poor. He had no liking 
for those black frocks, and it broke 
his heart to give these beloved francs 
to them. But a marriage without a 
Mass, he had heard, was really no mar- 
riage at all. 

He went to the church to see if he 
could not drive a better bargain, and 
for an hour he fought with a stout little 
priest in a dirty soutane who, finally 
declaring that God could never bless 
such a union, agreed that the Mass 
should cost only five francs. Thus 
Coupeau had twenty sous in hand with 
which to begin the world! 

Gervaise in her turn had made her 
preparations, had worked late into the 
night and laid aside thirty francs. She 
had set her heart on a silk mantelette 
marked thirteen francs, which she had 
seen in a shop window. She paid for 
it, and bought for ten francs from the 
husband of a laundress, who had died 
in Madame Fauconnier’s house, a de- 
laine dress of a deep blue, which she 
made over entirely. With the seven 
francs that remained, she bought a rose 
for her cap, a pair of white cotton 
gloves, and shoes for Claude.  For- 
tunately both the boys had nice blouses. 
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She worked for four days mending and 
making; there was not a hole or a rip 
in anything. At last the evening before 
the important day arrived; Gervaise 
and Coupeau sat together and talked, 
happy that matters were so nearly con- 
cluded. Their arrangements were all 
made, They were to go to the Mayor’s 
office—the two sisters of Coupeau de- 
clared they should remain at home— 
their presence not being necessary there. 
Then Mother Coupeau began to weep 
—saying she wished to go early and 
hide in a corner—and they promised to 
take her. 

The hour fixed for the party to as- 
semble at the Moulin d’Argent, was one 
o’clock sharp. From then they were to 
seek an appetite on the Plaine St. Denis 
and return by rail. Saturday morning, 
as he dressed, Coupeau thought with 
some anxiety of his scanty funds, he 
supposed he ought to offer a glass of 
wine and a slice of ham to his witnesses, 
while waiting for dinner; unexpected 
expenses might arise—no—it was clear 
that twenty sous was not enough. He 
consequently, after taking Claude and 
Etienne to Madame Boche, who prom- 
ised to appear with them at dinner, ran 


to his brother-in-law and borrowed ten . 


francs; he did it with reluctance, and 
the words stuck in his throat, for he 
half expected a refusal. Lorilleux 
grumbled and growled, but finally lent 
the money. But Coupeau heard his 
sister mutter under her breath, “that is 
a good beginning.” 

The civil marriage was fixed for half- 
past ten. The day was clear, and the 
sun intensely hot. In order not to 


excite observation the bridal pair, the 
mother and the four witnesses separated 


—Gervaise walked in front, having the 
arm of Lorilleux, while Monsieur Mad- 
inier gave his to Mamma Coupeau; on 
the opposite sidewalk were Coupeau, 
Boche and Bibi-la-Grillade. These three 
wore black frock-coats, and walked with 
their arms dangling from their rounded 
shoulders. Boche wore yellow panta- 
loons. Bibi-la-Grillade’s coat was but- 
toned to the chin, as he had no vest, 
and a wisp of a cravat was tied around 
his neck, 

Monsieur Madinier was the only one 
who wore a dress coat, a superb coat 
with square tails, and people stared as 
he passed, with the stout Mamma 
Coupeau in a green shawl and black 
bonnet with black ribbons. Gervaise 
was very sweet and gentle, wearing her 
blue dress and her trim little silk 
mantle. She listened graciously, to 
Lorilleux, who, in spite of the warmth 
of the day, was nearly lost in the ample 
folds of a loose overcoat. Occasionally 
she would turn her head and glance 
across the street with a little smile at 
Coupeau, who was none too comfortable 
in his new clothes. They reached the 
Mayor’s office a half hour too early, 
and their turn was not reached until 
nearly eleven. They sat in the corner 
of the office, stiff and uneasy; pushing 
back their chairs a little, out of polite- 
ness, each time one of the clerks passed 
them, and when the magistrate ap- 
peared, they all rose respectfully. They 
were bidden to sit down again, which 
they did, and were the spectators of 
three marriages—the brides in white 
and the bridesmaids in pink and blue, 
quite fine and stylish. 

When their own turn came Bibi-la- 
Grillade had disappeared, and Boche 
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hunted him up in the Square, where he 
had gone to smoke a pipe. All the 
forms were so quickly completed that 
the party looked at each other in dis- 
may, feeling as if they had been de- 
frauded of half the ceremony. Ger- 
vaise listened with tears in her eyes, 
and the old lady wept audibly. 

Then they turned to the Register and 
wrote their names in big, crooked let- 
ters—all but the newly-made husband, 
who, not being able to write, contented 
himself with making a cross. 


Then the clerk handed the certificate 
to Coupeau. He, admonished by a 
touch of his wife’s elbow, presented 
him with five sous. 


It was quite a long walk from the 
Mayor’s office to the church. The men 
stopped midway to take a glass of beer, 
and Gervaise and Mamma Coupeau 
drank some cassis with water. There 
was not a particle of shade, for the 
sun was directly above their heads. The 
Beadle awaited them in the empty 
church, he hurried them towards a small 
chapel, asking them indignantly, if they 
were not ashamed to mock at religion 
by coming so late. A Priest came to- 
wards them, with an ashen face, faint 
with hunger, preceded by a boy in a 
dirty surplice. He hurried through the 
service, gabbling the Latin phrases,. with 
side-long. glances at the bridal party. 
The bride and bridegroom knelt before 
the altar in considerable embarrassment, 


not knowing when it was necessary to . 


kneel and when to stand, and not al- 
ways understanding the gestures made 
by the clerk. 

The witnesses thought it more con- 
venient to stand all the time; while 
Mamma Coupeau, overcome by her 


- can’t be undone in all one’s life! 
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tears again, shed them on a prayer- 
book, which she had borrowed from a 
neighbor. 

It was high noon. The last mass was 
said, and the church was noisy with 
the movements of the sacristans who 
were putting the chairs in their places. 
The centre altar was being prepared 
for some féte, for the hammers were 
heard as the decorations were being 
nailed up. And, in the choking dust 
raised by the broom of the man who 
was sweeping the corner of the small 
altar, the Priest laid his cold and 
withered hand on the heads of Gervaise 
and Coupeau with a sulky air, as if he 
were uniting them as a mere matter of 
business, or to occupy the time between 
the two masses. 


When the signatures were again af- 
fixed to the Register in the vestry, and 
the party stood outside in the sunshine, 
they had a sensation as if they had 
been driven at full speed, and were 
glad to rest. 


“T feel as if I had been at the den- 
tist’s. We had no time to cry out 
before it was all over!” 

“Yes,” muttered Lorilleux; “they 
take less than five minutes to do what 
Poor 
Cadet-Cassis!” 

Gervaise kissed her new mother with 
tears in her eyes, but with smiling lips. 
She answered the old woman gently: 

“Do not be afraid. I will do my 
best to make him happy. If things 
turn out ill, it shall not be my fault.” 

The party went at once to the Mouiin 
d’Argent. Coupeau now walked with 
his wife, some little distnace in advance 
of the others. They whispered and 
laughed together, and seemed to see 
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neither the people, nor the houses, nor 
anything that was going on about them. 

At the Restaurant, Coupeau ordered 
at once some bread and ham; then see- 
ing that Boche and Bibi-la-Grillade were 
really hungry, he ordered more wine 
and more meat. His mother could eat 
nothing, and Gervaise, who was dying 
of thirst, drank glass after glass of 
water barely reddened with wine. 

“This is my affair,’ said Coupeau, 
going to the counter, where he paid 
four francs, five sous. 


The guests began to arrive. Madame 
Fauconnier, stout and handsome, was 
the first. She wore a percale gown, 
écrue ground, with bright figures, a 
rose-colored cravat, and a bonnet laden 
with flowers. Then came Mademoiselle 
Remanjon, in her scanty black dress, 
which seemed so entirely a part of 
herself, that it was doubtful if she laid 
it aside at night. The Gaudron house- 
hold followed. The husband, enor- 
mously stout, looked as if his vest 
would burst at the least movement; 
and his wife, who was nearly as huge 
as himself, was dressed in a delicate 
shade of violet, which added to her 
apparent size. 

“Ah!” cried Madame Lerat, as she 
entered; “we are going to have a tre- 
mendous shower!” and she bade them 
all look out the window to see how 
black the clouds were. 

Madame Lerat, Coupeau’s eldest sis- 
ter, was a tall, thin, woman, very mas- 
culine in appearance, and_ talking 


through her nose; wearing a puce-col- 
ored dress, that was much too loose 
for her. It was profusely trimmed with 
fringe, which made her look like a lean 
dog just coming out of the water. She 


brandished an umbrella as she talked, 
as if it had been a walking-stick. As 
she kissed Gervaise, she said: 

“You have no idea how the wind 
blows, and it is as hot as a blast from a 
furnace!” 


Everybody at once declared they had 
felt the storm coming all the morning. 
Three days of extreme heat, some one 
said, always ended in a gust. 

“It will blow over,” said Coupeau, 
with an air of confidence; “but I wish 
my sister would come, all the same.” 

Madame Lorilleux, in fact, was very 
late. Madame Lerat had called for her, 
but she had not then begun to dress; 
“and,” said the widow, in her brother’s 
ear: “you never saw anything like the 
temper she was in!” 

They waited another half-hour. The 
sky was growing blacker and _ blacker. 
Clouds of dust were rising along the 
street, and down came the rain. And 
it was in the first shower, that Madame 
Lorilleux arrived—out of temper and 
out of breath—struggling with her um- 
brella, which she could not close. 

“T had ten minds,” she exclaimed, 
“to turn back. I wanted you to wait 
until next Saturday. I knew it would 
rain to-day—I was certain of it!” 

Coupeau tried to calm her, but she 
quickly snubbed him. Was it he, she 
would like to know, who was to pay 
for her dress if it were spoiled? 


She wore black. silks so tight.,that 


the button-holes were burst out, and 
it showed white on the shoulders, while 
the skirt was so scant that she could 
not take a long step. 

The other women, however, looked 
at her silk with envy. 

She took no notice of Gervaise, who 
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sat by the side of her mother-in-law. 
She called to Lorilleux, and with his 
aid carefully wiped every drop of rain 
from her dress with her handkerchief. 

Meanwhile, the shower ceased abrupt- 
ly, but the storm was evidently not 
over, for sharp flashes of lightning 
darted through the black clouds. 

Suddenly the rain poured down again. 
The men stood in front of the door 
with their hands in their pockets, dis- 
mally contemplating the scene. The 
women crouched together with their 
hands over their eyes. They were in 
such terror they could not talk; when 
the thunder was heard further off, they 
all plucked up their spirits and became 
impatient, but a fine rain was falling 
that looked interminable. 

“What are we to do?” cried Madame 
Lorilleux crossly. 

Then Mademoiselle Remanjon timid- 
ly observed that the sun perhaps would 
soon be out, and they might yet go 
into the country; upon this there was 
one general shout of derision. 

“Nice walking it would be! and how 
pleasant the grass would be to sit 
upon!” 

Something must be done, however, 
to get rid of the time until dinner. 
Bibi-la-Grillade proposed cards, Ma- 
dame Lerat suggested story telling: To 
each proposition a thousand objections 
were offered. Finally when Lorilleux 
proposed that the party should visit the 


tomb of Abélard and Héloise his wife’s © 


indignation burst forth. 

She had dressed in her best, only to 
be drenched in the rain and to spend 
the day in a wine shop it seemed! She 
had had enough of the whole thing and 
she should go home. Coupeau and 
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Lorilleux held the door, she exclaiming 
violently : 

“Let me go, I tell you I will go!” 

Her husband having induced her to 
listen to reason, Coupeau went to Ger- 
vaise, who was calmly conversing with 
her mother-in-law and Madame Faucon- 
nier. 


“Have you nothing to propose?” he 
asked, not venturing to add any term 
of endearment. 


“No,” she said with a smile, ‘but I 
am ready to do anything you wish. I 
am very well suited as I am.” 

Her face was indeed as sunny as a 
morning in May. She spoke to every 
one kindly and sympathetically. Dur- 
ing the storm she had sat with her 
eyes riveted on the clouds, as if by 
the light of those lurid flashes she was 
reading the solemn book of the Future. 

Monsieur Madinier had proposed 
nothing, he stood leaning against the 
counter with a pompous air; he spat 
upon the ground, wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand and rolled his 
eyes about. 

“We could go to the Musée du 
Louvre, I suppose,” and he smoothed 
his chin while awaiting the effect of 
this proposition. 

“There are antiquities there, statues, 
pictures,—lots of things—it is very in- 
structive. Have any of you been 
there?” he asked. 

They all looked at each other. Ger- 
vaise had never even heard of the 
place, nor had Madame Fauconnier, 
nor Boche. Coupeau thought he had 
been there one Sunday but he was not 
sure, but Madame Lorilleux, on whom 


Madinier’s air of importance had pro- 


duced a profound impression, approved 


| 
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of the idea. The day was wasted any 
way, therefore if a little instruction 
could be got it would be well to try it. 
As the rain was still falling they bor- 
rowed old umbrellas of every imagin- 
able hue, from the establishment, and 
started forth for the Musée du Louvre. 

There were twelve of them and they 
walked in couples. Madame Lorilleux 
with Madinier, to whom she grumbled 
all the way. 

“We know nothing about her” she 
said, “not even where he picked her 
up. My husband has already lent 
them ten francs; and who ever heard of 
a bride without a single relation. She 
said she had a sister in Paris. Where 
is she to-day, I should like to know!” 


She checked herself and pointed to 
Gervaise whose lameness was very per- 
ceptible as she descended the hill 

“Just look at her!” she muttered. 
“Wooden legs!” 

This epithet was heard by Madame 
Fauconnier who took up the cudgels 
for Gervaise who, she said, was as neat 
as a pin and worked like a tiger. 

The wedding party coming out of la 
Rue St. Denis, crossed the Boulevard 
under their umbrellas amid the pouring 
rain, driving here and there among the 
carriages. The drivers as they pulled 
up their horses, shouted to them to 
look out, with an oath. On the gray 
and muddy sidewalk the procession 
was very conspicuous—the blue dress 
of the bride—the canary colored 
breeches of one of the men, Madinier’s 
square tailed coat,—all gave a carnival- 
like air to the group. But it was the 
hats of the party that were the most 
amusing, for they were of all heights, 
sizes and styles. The shop-keepers on 
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the Boulevard crowded to their win- 
dows to enjoy the drollery of the sight. 
The wedding procession—quite undis- 
turbed by the observation it excited— 
went gayly on. They stopped for a 
moment on the Place des Victoire— 
the bride’s shoestring was untied—she 
fastened it at the foot of the statue 
of Louis XIV., her friends waiting as 
she did so. 

Finally they reached the Louvre. 
Here Madinier politely asked permis- 
sion to take the head of the party; 
the place was so large, he said, that it 
was a very easy thing to lose oneself; 
he knew the prettiest rooms and the 
things best worth seeing, because he 
had often been there with an artist, a 
very intelligent fellow, from whom a 
great manufacturer of pasteboard boxes 
bought pictures. 

The party entered the museum of 
Assyrian antiquities. They shivered 
and walked about, examining the colos- 
sal statues—the gods in black marble 
—strange beasts and monstrosities, half 
cats and half women This was not 
amusing, and an inscription in Pheni- 
clan characters appalled them.—Who 
on earth had ever read such stuff as 
that? it was meaningless nonsense!” 

But Madinier shouted to them from 
the stairs, “Come on! That is noth- 
ing! Much more interesting things up 
here, I assure you!” 

The severe nudity of the great stair- 
case cast a gloom over their spirits, an 
usher in livery added to their awe, and 
it was with great respect and on the 
tips of their toes they entered the 
French gallery. 


How many statues! How many pic- 
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tures! They wished they had all the 
money they had cost. 

In the Gallerie d’Apollon the floor 
excited their admiration; it was smooth 
as glass, even the feet of the sofas 
were reflected in it. Madinier bade 
them look at the ceiling, and at its 
many beauties of decoration, but they 
said they dared not look up. Then 
before entering the Salon Carré he 
pointed to the window and said: 

“That is the balcony where Charles 
IX. fired on the people!” 

With a magnificent gesture he ord- 
ered his party to stand still in the 
centre of the Salon Carré. 

“There are only chefs-d’ucvres here,” 
he whispered as solemnly as if he had 
been in a church. 

They walked around the Salon. Ger- 
vaise asked the meaning of one of the 
pictures—the Noces de Cana—Coupeau 
stopped before La Joconde declaring 
that it was like one of his aunts. 

Boche and Bibi-la-Grillade snickered 
and pushed each other at the sight of 
the nude female figures, and the Gau- 
drons, husband and wife, stood open- 
mouthed and deeply touched—before 
Murillo’s “Virgin.” 

When they had been once around the 
room, Madinier, who was quite atten- 
tivet to Madame Lorilleux on account 
of her silk gown, proposed they should 
do it over again, it was well worth it, 
he said. 

He never hesitated in replying to any 
question which she addressed to him in 
her thirst for information, and when 
she stopped before “Titian’s Mistress,” 
whose yellow hair struck her as like 
her own, he told her it was a mistress 
of Henri IV., who was the heroine of 
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a play then running at the Ambigu. 

The wedding party finally entered 
the long gallery devoted to the Italian 
and Flemish schools of art. The pic- 
tures were all meaningless to them and 
their heads were beginning to ache. 
They felt a thrill of interest, however, 
in the copyists with their easels, who 
painted without being disturbed by 
spectators. The artists scattered 
through the rooms had heard that a 
primitive wedding party were making a 
tour of the Louvre, and hurried, with 
laughing faces to enjoy the scene, while 
the weary bride and bridegroom, ac- 
companied by their friends, clumsily 
moved about over the shining, resound- 
ing floors much like cattle let loose, 
and with quite as keen an appreciation 
of the marvellous beauties about them. 

The women vowed their backs were 
broken standing so long, and Madinier, 
declaring he knew the way said they 
would leave, after he had shown them 
a certain room to which he could go 
with his eyes shut. But he was very 
much mistaken. Salon succeeded to 
salon, and finally the party went up a 
flight of stairs and found themselves 
among canons and other instruments of 
war. Madinier, unwilling to confess 
that he had lost himself, wandered dis- 
tractedly about, declaring that the doors 
had been changed. The party began 
to feel that they were there for life, 
when suddenly to their great joy, they 
heard the cry of the janitors resound- 
ing from room to room. 

“Time to close the doors!” 

They meekly followed one of them, 
and when they were outside, they ut- 
tered a sigh of relief as they put up 
their umbrellas once more, but one and 
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all affected great pleasure at having 
been to the Louvre. 


The clock struck four. There were 
two hours to dispose of before dinner. 
The women would have liked to rest, 
but the men were more energetic, and 
proposed another walk, during which so 
tremendous a shower fell, that umbrel- 
las were useless and dresses were ir- 
_retrievably ruined. Then Monsieur 
Madinier suggested that they should 
ascend the column on the Place Ven- 
_ dome. 

“Tt is not a bad idea,” cried the men. 
And the procession began the ascent of 


| the spiral staircase, which Boche said 


was so old that he could feel it shake. 
| This terrified the ladies, who uttered 
little shrieks, but Coupeau said nothing, 
| his arm was around his wife’s waist, 
' and just as they emerged upon the 
_ platform he kissed her. 

“Upon my word!” cried Madame 
' Lorilleux much scandalized. 

Madinier again constituted himself 
master of ceremonies, and pointed out 
all the monuments, but Madame Fau- 
» connier would not put her foot outside 
the little door—she would not look down 
on that pavement for all the world, 
she said—and the party soon tired of 
this amusement and descended the 
stairs. At the foot Madinier wished 
to pay, but Coupeau interfered and put 
into the hand of the guard twenty-four 
sous—two for each person. It was now 
half past five; they had just time to 
get to the restaurant, but Coupeau 
‘proposed a glass of Vermonth first, and 
they entered a cabaret for that purpose. 

When they returned to the Moulin 
d’Argent, they found Madame Boche, 
with the two children, talking to Mam- 


ma Coupeau, near the table—already 
spread and waiting. When Gervaise 
saw Claude and Etienne, she took them 
both on her knees and kissed them 
lovingly. 

“Have they been good?” she asked. 

“T should think Coupeau would feel 
rather queer!” said Madame Lorilleux, 
as she looked on grimly. 

Gervaise had been calm and smiling 
all day, but she had quietly watched 
her husband with the Lorilleux: She 
thought Coupeau was afraid of his sis- 
ter—cowardly, in fact. The evening 
previous, he had said he did not care 
a sou for their opinion on any subject, 
and that they had the tongues of vi- 
pers; but now he was with them, he 
was like a whipped hound, hung on 
their words and anticipated their wishes. 
This troubled his wife, for it augured 
ill, she thought, for their future happi- 
ness. 

“We won’t wait any longer for Mes- 
Bottes,” cried Coupeau. “We are all 
here, but him, and his scent is good! 
Surely he can’t be waiting for us still, 
at Saint Denis!” 

The guests, in good spirits once more, 
took their seats with a great clatter of 
chairs. 

Gervaise was between Lorilleux and 
Madinier, and Coupeau between Ma- 
dame Fauconnier, and his sister, Ma- 
dame Lorilleux. The others seated 
themselves. 

“No one has asked a blessing,” said 
Boche, as the ladies pulled the table 
cloth well over their skirts, to protect - 
them from spots. 

But Madame Lorilleux frowned at 
this poor jest. The vermicelli soup, 
which was cold and greasy, was eaten 
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with noisy haste. Two garcons served 
them, wearing aprons of a very doubt- 
ful white, and greasy vests. 


Through the four windows, open on 
the court-yard and its acacias, streamed 
the light, soft and warm, after the 
storm. The trees, bathed in the setting 
sun, imparted a cool, green tinge to the 
dingy room, and the shadows cof the 
waving branches and quivering leaves, 
danced over the cloth. 


There were two fly-specked mirrors 
at either end of the room, which inde- 
finitely lengthened the table spread 
with thick china. Every time the gar- 
cons opened the door into the kitchen, 
there came a strong smell of burning 
fat. 


‘Don’t let us all talk at once!” said 
Boche, as a dead silence fell on the 
room, broken by the abrupt entrance 
of Mes-Bottes. 

“You are nice people!” he exclaimed. 
“T have been waiting for you until I 
am wet through, and have a fish pond 
im each pocket.” 

This struck the circle as the height 
of wit, and they all laughed, while he 
ordered the garcon to and fro. He 
devoured three plates of soup and enor- 
mous slices of bread. The head of 
the establishment came and looked in, 
in considerable anxiety; a laugh ran 
around the room. Mes-Bottes recalled 
to their memories a day when he had 
eaten twelve hard-boiled eggs and drank 
twelve glasses of wine, while the clock 
was striking twelve. 

There was a brief silence. A waiter 
placed on the table a rabbit stew in a 
deep dish. Coupeau turned round. 

“Say, boy, is that a gutter rabbit? 
It mews still,” 
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And the low mewing of a cat seemed 
indeed to come from the dish. This 
delicate joke was perpetrated by Cou- 
peau in the throat, without the smallest 
movement of his lips. This feat al- 
Ways met with such success that he 
never ordered a meal anywhere without 
a rabbit stew. The ladies wiped their 
eyes with their napkins because they 
laughed so much. 


Madame Fauconnier begged for the 
head—she adored the head; and Boche 
asked especially for onions. 


Madame Lerat compressed her lips 
and said morosely: 

“Of course. I might have known 
that!” 

Madame Lerat was a hard working 
woman. No man had ever put his nose 
within her door since her widowhood, 
and yet her instincts were thoroughly 
bad—every word uttered by others, 
bore to her ears a double meaning—a 
coarse allusion sometimes so deeply 
vailed that no one but herself could 
grasp its meaning. 

Boche leaned over her with a sensual 
smile and entreated an explanation. 
She shook her head. 

“Of course,” she repeated, 
I knew it!” 

Everybody was talking now, each of 
his own trade. Madinier declared that 
box-making was an art, and he cited 
the New Year bonbon boxes, as won- 
ders of luxury. Lorilleux talked of 
his chains—of their delicacy and 
beauty. He said that in former times, 
jewellers wore swords at their sides... 
Coupeau described a  weather-cock, 
made by one of his comrades, out of 
tin. Madame Lerat showed Bibi-la- 
Grillade how a rose stem was made, _ 


“Onions! 
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by rolling the handle of her knife be- 
tween her bony fingers; and Madame 
_Fauconnier complained loudly of one of 
her apprentices, who, the night before, 
had badly scorched a pair of linen 
sheets. 

“Tt is no use to talk!” cried Lorilleux, 
striking his fist on the table; “gold is 
gold!” 

A profound silence followed the ut- 
terance of this truism, amid which arose 
from the other end of the table, the 
piping tones of Mademoiselle Reman- 
jon’s voice, as she said: 
= “And then I sew on the skirt. I 

stick a pin in the head to hold on the 
cap, and it is done. They sell for 
three-cents.”’ 

She was describing her dolls to Mes- 
Bottes, whose jaws worked steadily, 
like machinery. 

He did not listen, but he nodded at 
intervals, with his eyes fixed on the gar- 
cons, to see that they carried away no 
dishes that were not emptied. 

There had been veal cutlets and 
string beans served. As a ré6ti—two 
lean chickens on a bed of water cresses, 
were brought in. The room was growing 
very warm—the sun was lingering on 
the tops of the acacias, but the room 
was growing dark. The men threw off 
their coats, and ate in their shirt 
sleeves. 

“Madame Boche,” cried Gervaise, 
“please don’t let those children eat so 
much.” 

But Madame Coupeau interposed, 
and declared that for once in a while, 
a little fit of indigestion would do them 


no harm. 
Madame Boche accused her husband 
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of holding Madame Lerat’s hand under 
the table. 

Madinier talked politics. He was a 
Republican, and Bibi-la-Grillade and 
himself were soon in a hot discussion. 

“Who cares,” cried Coupeau, “whe- 
ther we have a King, an Emperor, or 
a President, so long as we earn our 
five francs per day We 

Lorilleux shook his head. He was 
born on the same day as the Comte 
de Chambord, September 29th, 1820, 
and this coincidence dwelt in his mind. 
He seemed to feel that there was a cer- 
tain connection between the return of 
the King to France, and his own per- 
sonal fortunes. He did not say, dis- 
tinctly, what he expected, but it was 
clear that it was something very agree 
able. 

The dessert was now on the table— 
a floating island flanked by two plates 
of cheese and two of fruit. The float- 
ing island was a great success. Mes- 
Bottes ate all the cheese and called for 
more bread. And then, as some of the 
custard was left in the dish, he pulled 
it toward him and ate it as if it had 
been soup. 

“How extraordinary!” said Madinier, 
filled with admiration. 

The men rose to light their pipes, and 
as they passed Mes-Bottes, asked him 
how he felt. 

Bibi-la-Grillade lifted him from the 
floor, chair and all. 

“Zounds!” he cried, 
weight has doubled!” 

Coupeau declared his friend had only 
just begun his night’s work, that he 
would eat bread until dawn. The wait- 
ers, pale with fright, disappeared. 
Boche went down stairs on a tour of 


“the fellow’s 
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inspection, and stated that the establish- 
ment was in a_ state of confusion, that 
the proprietor, in consternation, had 
sent out to all the bakers in the neigh- 
borhood; that the house, in fact, had 
an utterly ruined aspect. 

“T should not like to take you to 
board,” said Madame Gaudron. 

“Let us have a punch,” cried Mes- 
Bottes. 

But Coupeau seeing his wife’s 
troubled face, interfered, and said no 
one should drink anything more. They 
had all had enough. 

This declaration met with the ap- 
proval of some of the party, but the 
ethers sided with Mes-Bottes. 

“Those who are thirsty are thirsty,” 
he said. “No one need drink that does 
not wish to do so, I am sure,” and he 
added, with a wink, “there will be all 
the more for those who do!” 

Then Coupeau said they would settle 
the account, and his friend could do as 
he pleased afterward. 


Alas! Mes-Bottes could produce 
only three francs; he had changed his 
five-franc piece, and the remainder had 
melted away somehow on the road from 
St. Denis. He handed over the three 
francs, and Coupeau, greatly indignant, 
borrowed the other two from his bro- 
ther-in-law, who gave the money se- 
cretly, being afraid of his wife. 

Monsieur Madinier had taken a 
plate. The ladies each laid down their 


five francs quietly and timidly, and then - 


the men retreated to the other end of 
the room and counted up the amount, 
and each man added to his subscrip- 
tion five sous for the garcon. 

But when Monsieur Madinier sent 
for the proprietor the little assembly 
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were thrilled, at hearing him say that 
this was not all, there were “extras.” 

As this was received with exclama- 
tions of rage, he went into explanations. 
He had furnished twenty-five litres of — 
wine instead of twenty as he agreed. 
The floating island was an addition, on 
seeing that the dessert was somewhat 
scanty, whereupon ensued a formidable 
quarrel. Coupeau declared he would 
not pay a sou of the extras. 

“There is your money,’ he said, 
“take it, and never again will one of 
us step a foot under your roof!” 

“JT want six francs more,” muttered 
the man. 

The women gathered about in great 
indignation, not a centime would they 
give they declared. 

Madame Fauconnier had had a 
wretched dinner—she said she could 
have had a better one at home for 
forty sous. Such arrangements always 
turned out badly, and Madame Gau- 
dron declared aloud, that if people 
wanted their friends at their weddings 
they usually invited them out and out. 

Gervaise took refuge with her 
mother-in-law in a distant window, 
feeling heartily ashamed of the whole 
scene. 


Monsieur Madinier went down stairs 
with the man and low mutterings of 
the storm reached the party At the 
end of a half hour he reappeared, hav- 
ing yielded to the extent of paying 
three francs, but no one was satisfied, 
and they all began a discussion in re- 
gard to the extras. 

The evening was spoiled, as was Ma- 
dame Lerat’s dress; there was no end 
to the chapter of accidents. 

“I know,” cried Madame Lorilleux, 
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“that the garcon spilled gravy from the 
chickens down my back.” She twisted 
_-and turned herself before the mirror 

until she succeeded in finding the spot. 


“Ves, I knew it,” she cried, “and he 
shall pay for it as true as I live. I 
wish I had remained at home!” 


She left in a rage, and Lorilleux at 
her heels. 


When Coupeau saw her go, he was 
in actual consternation, and Gervaise 
saw that it was best to make a move 
at once. Madame Boche had agreed 
to keep the children with her for a 
day or two. 

Coupeau and his wife hurried out, in 
the hope of overtaking Madame Loril- 
leux, which they soon did. Lorilleux, 
with the kindly desire of making all 


| _ smooth said, 


“We will go to your door with you.” 

“Your door indeed!” cried his wife, 
and then pleasantly went on to express 
her surprise that they did not postpone 
their marriage until they had saved 
enough to buy a little furniture and 
move away from that hole, up under 
the roof. 

“But I have given up that room,” 
said her brother. ‘‘We shall have the 
one Gervaise occupies, it is larger.” 

Madame Lorilleux forgot herself; she 
wheeled around suddenly. 

“What!” she exclaimed... “You are 
going to live in Wooden Legs’ room?” 

Gervaise turned pale. This name she 
now heard for the first time, and it 
was like a slap in the face. She heard 
much more in her sister-in-law’s ex- 
clamation than met the ear. That room 
to which allusion was made, was the 
one where she had lived with Lantier 
for a whole month, where she had wept 
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such bitter tears, but Coupeau did not 
understand that, he was only wounded 
by the name applied to his wife. 

“It is hardly wise of you,” he said 
sullenly, “to nickname people after that 
fashion, as perhaps you are not aware 
of what you are called in your Quar- 
tier. Cow’s-Tail is not a very nice 
name, but they have given it to you on 
account of your hair. Wihy should we 
not keep that room? it is a very good 
one.” 

Madame Lorilleux would not answer. 
Her dignity was sadly disturbed at be- 
ing called Cow’s-Tail. 

They walked on in silence until they 
reached the Hotel Boncceur; and just 
as Coupeau gave the two women a push 
toward each other, and bade them kiss 
and be friends, a man who wished to. 
pass them on the right, gave a violent 
lurch to the left, and came between 
them. 

“Look out!” cried Lorilleux, “it is 
Father Bazouge. He is pretty full to- 
night.” 

Gervaise, in great terror, flew toward 
the door. Father Bazouge was a man 
of fifty, his clothes were covered with 
mud, where he had fallen in the street. 

“Vou need not be afraid,” continued 
Lorilleux, “he will do you no harm. 
He is a neighbor of ours—the third 
room on the left in our corridor.” 

But Father Bazouge was talking to 
Gervaise. “I am not going to eat you, 
little one,” he said. “I have drank too 
much, I know very well; but when the 
work is done, the machinery should be 
greased a little now and then.” 

Gervaise retreated further into the 
doorway, and with difficulty kept back 
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a sob. She nervously entreated Cou- 
peau to take the man away. 

Bazouge staggered off, muttering as 
he did so: 

“You won’t mind it so much one of 
these days, my dear. I know some- 
thing about women. They make a great 
fuss, but they get used to it all the 
same,” 


CHAPTER IV 
A HAPPY HOME 


Four years of hard and incessant 
toil followed this day. Gervaise and 
Coupeau were wise and prudent. They 
worked hard, and took a little relaxation 
on Sundays. The wife worked twelve 
hours of the twenty-four with Madame 
Fauconnier, and yet found time to keep 
her own home like waxwork. The hus- 
band was never known to be tipsy, but 
brought home his wages and smoked 
his pipe at his own window at night 
before going to bed. They were the 
bright and shining lights—the good ex- 
ample of the whole Quartier; and as 
they made jointly about nine francs 
per day, it was easy to see they were 
putting by money. 

But in the first few months of. their 
married life they were obliged to trim 
their sails closely, and had some trouble 
to make both ends meet. They took 


a great dislike to the Hotel Boncceur.. 


They longed for a home of their own, 
with their own furniture. They estim- 
ated the cost over and over again, and 
decided that for three hundred and 
fifty francs they could venture; but 
they had little hope of saving such a 
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sum in less than two years, when a . 
stroke of good luck befell them. 


An old gentleman in Plassans sent 
for Claude, to place him at school. He 
was a very eccentric old gentleman, 
fond of pictures and art. Claude was 
a great expense to his mother, and when 
Etienne alone was at home, they saved 
the three hundred and fifty francs in 
seven months. The day they purchased 
their furniture they took a long and 
happy walk together; for it was in im- 
portant step they had taken—import- 
ant not only in their own eyes, but in 
those of the people around them. 

For two months they had been look- 
ing for an apartment. They wished, of 
all things, to take one in the old house 
where Madame Lorilleux lived, but 
there was not one single room to be 
rented, and they were compelled to re- 
linquish the idea. Gervaise was recon- 
ciled to this more easily, since she did 
not care to be thrown in any closer 
contact with the Lorilleux. They 
looked further. It was essential that 
Gervaise should be near her friend and 
employer, Madame Fauconnier, and 
they finally succeeded in their search, 
and were indeed in wonderful luck; for 
they obtained a large room, with a kit- 
chen and tiny bed-room, just opposite 
the establishment of the laundress. It 
was a small house, two stories, with one 
steep staircase, and was divided into 
two lodgings—the one on the right, the 
other on the left, while the lower floor 
was occupied by a carriage maker. 

Gervaise was delighted. It seemed to 
her that she was once more in the 
country—no neighbors, no gossip, no 
interference; and from the place where 
she stood and ironed all day at Mae 
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dame Fauconnier’s, she could see the 
windows of her own room. 


They moved in the month of April. 
-Gervaise was then near her confinement, 
but it was she who cleaned and put in 
order her new home. “Every penny 
was of consequence,” she said with 
pride, now that they should soon have 
another mouth to feed. She rubbed her 
furniture, which was of old mahogany, 
good, but second-hand, until it shone 
like glass, and was quite broken-hearted 
when she discovered a scratch. She 
held her breath if she knocked it when 
sweeping. The commode was her es- 
pecial pride—it was so dignified and 
stately. Her pet dream—which how- 
ever she kept to herselfi—was some day 
to have a clock to put in the centre of 
the marble slab. If there had not been 
a baby in prospect, she would have pur- 
chased this much coveted article at 
once; but she sighed and dismissed the 
thought. 

Etienne’s bed was placed in the tiny 
room, almost a closet, and there was 
room for the cradle by its side. The 
kitchen was about as big as one’s hand; 
and very dark, but by leaving the door 
open, one could see pretty well; and as 
Gervaise had no big dinners to get, she 
managed comfortably. The large room 
was her pride. In the morning the 
white curtains of the alcove were 
drawn, and the bed-room was trans- 
formed into a lovely dining-room, with 
its table in the middle, the commode 
and a wardrobe opposite each other. 
A tiny stove kept them warm in cold 
weather, for seven sous per day. 


Coupeau ornamented the walls with 
several engravings—one of a Marshal 
of France on a spirited steed, with his 
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baton in his hand. Above the com- 
mode were the photographs of the fam- 
ily, arranged in two-lines, with an an- 
tique china bénitier between. On the 
corners of the commode, a bust of 
Pascal faced another of Béranger—one 
grave, the other smiling. It was, in- 
deed, a fair and pleasant home. 


“How much do you think we pay 
here?” Gervaise would ask of each new 
visitor. 

And when too high an estimate was 
given, she was charmed. 

“One hundred and fifty francs—not 
a penny more,” she would exclaim. “Is 
it not wonderful?” 

No small portion of the woman’s sa- 
tisfacton arose from an acacia, which 
grew in her court-yard, one of whose 
branches crossed her window, and the 
scanty foliage was a whole wilderness 
to her. 

Her baby was born one afternoon. 
She would not allow her husband to be 
sent for, and when he came gayly into 
the room, he was welcomed by his pale 
wife, who whispered to him as he 
stooped over her: 

“My dear, it is a girl.” 

“All right!” said the tin-worker, jest- 
ing to hide his real emotion. “I ord- 
ered a girl. You always do just what 
IT want!” 

He took up the child. 

“Let us have a good look at you, young 
lady! The down on the top of your head 
is pretty black, I think. Now you must 
never squall, but be as good and rea- 
sonable always as your papa and mam- 
ma.” 

iGervaise, with a faint smile and sad 
eyes looked at her daughter. She 
shook her head. She would have pre- 
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ferred a boy, because boys run less 
risks in a place like Paris. The nurse 
took the baby from the father’s hands, 
and told Gervaise she must not talk. 
Coupeau said he must go and tell his 
mother and sister the news, but he was 
famished and must eat something first. 
His wife was greatly disturbed at see- 
ing him wait upon himself, and she 
tossed about a little and complained 
that she could not make him comfort- 
able. 

“You must be quiet,” said the nurse 
again. 

“Tt is lucky you are here, or she 
would be up and cutting my bread for 
me,” said Coupeau. 

He finally set forth to announce the 
news to his family, and returned in an 
hour with them all. 

The Lorilleux, under the influence of 
the prosperity of their brother and his 
wife, had become extremely amiable to- 
ward them, and only lifted their eye- 
brows in a significant sort of way, as 
much as to say that they could tell 
something if they pleased. 


“You must not talk, you understand,” 
said Coupeau, “but they would come 
and take a peep at you, and I am go- 
ing to make them some coffee.” 

He disappeared into the kitchen, 
and the women discussed the size of 
the baby and whom it resembled. Mean- 
while Coupeau was heard banging round 
in the kitchen, and his wife nervously 


called out to him and told him where. 


the things were that he wanted, but her 
husband rose superior to all difficulties, 
and soon appeared with the smoking 
coffee-pot, and they all seated them- 
selves around the table, except the 
nurse, who drank a cup standing and 


then departed; all was going well_and 
she was not needed. If she was wanted 
in the morning, they could send for 
her. 


Gervaise lay with a faint smile on 
her lips. She only half heard what was 
said by those about her. She had no 
strength to speak, it seemed to her that 
she was dead. She heard the word 
baptism. Coupeau saw no necessity for 
the ceremony, and was quite sure too, 
that the child would take cold. In 
his opinion, the less one had to do with 
Priests, the better. His mother was 
horrified and called him a _ heathen, 
while the Lorilleux claimed to be re- 
ligious people also. 

“Tt had better be on Sunday,” said 
his sister, in a decided tone, and Ger- 
vaise consented with a little nod. Every 
body kissed her and then the baby, 
addressing it with tender epithets as 
if it could understand, and departed. 


When Coupeau was alone with his 
wife, he took her hand and held it 
while he finished his pipe. 

“J could not help their coming,” he 
said, “but I am sure they have given 
you the headache.” And the rough, 
clumsy man kissed his wife tenderly, 
moved by a great pity for all she had 
borne for his sake. 

And Gervaise was very happy. She 
told him so, and said her only anxiety 
now, was to be on her feet again as 
soon as possible, for they had another 
mouth to feed. He soothed her, and 
asked if she could not trust him to 
look out for their little one. 

In the morning, when he went to his 
work, he sent Madame Boche to spend 
the day with his wife, who at night 
told him she never could consent to 
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lie still any longer and see a stranger 
going about her room, and the next 
day she was up, and would not be taken 
care of again. She had no time for 
such nonsense! She said it would do 
for rich women, but not for her, and 
in another week she was at Madame 
Fauconniers again, at work. 

Madame Lorilleux, who was the 
baby’s godmother, appeared on Satur- 
day evening with a cap and baptism 
robe, which she had bought cheap, be- 
cause they had lost their first freshness. 
The next day Lorilleux, as god-father, 
gave Gervaise six pounds of sugar. They 
flattered themselves they knew how to 
do things properly, and that evening, at 
the supper given by Coupeau, did not 
appear empty-handed. Lorilleux came 
with a couple of bottles of wine under 
each arm, and his wife brought a large 
custard which was a specialty of a cer- 
tain restaurant. 

Yes, they knew how to do things— 
these people—but they also liked to 
tell of what they did, and they told 
every one they saw in the next month, 
that they had spent twenty francs, 
which came to the ears of Gervaise, 
who was none too well pleased. 


It was at this supper that Gervaise 
became acquainted with her neighbors 
on the other side of the bouse. These 
were Madame Goujet, a widow, and her 
son. Up to this time they had ex- 
changed a good morning, when they 
met on the stairs, or in the street, but 
as Madame Goujet had rendered some 
small services on the first day of her 
illness, Gervaise invited them on the 
occasion of the baptism. 

These people were from the Departe- 
ment du Nond, The mother repaired 
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laces, while the son, a blacksmith by 
trade, worked in a factory. 

They had lived in their present apart- 
ment for five years. Beneath the peace- 
ful calm of their lives lay a great sor- 
row. Goujet, the husband and father, 
had killed a man in a fit of furious 
intoxication, and then while in prison. 
had choked himself with his pocket- 
handkerchief. His widow and child left 
Lille after this and came to Paris, with 
the weight of this tragedy on their 
hearts and heads, and faced the future 
with indomitable courage and sweet 
patience. Perhaps they were over 
proud and reserved, for they held them- 
selves aloof from those about them. 
Madame Goujet always wore mourning, 
and her pale serene face was encircled 
with nun-like bands of white. Goujet 
was a colossus of twenty-three with a 
clear fresh complexion, and honest eyes. 
At the manufactory he went by the 
name of the Gucule-d’Or, on account 
of his beautiful blonde beard. 

Gervaise took a great fancy to these 
people, and when she first entered their 
apartment was charmed with the ex- 
quisite cleanliness of all she saw. 
Madame Goujet opened the door into 
her son’s room to show it to her. It 
was as pretty and white as the chamber 
of a young girl. A narrow iron bed, 
white curtains and quilt, a dressing-, 
table and book-shelves, made up the 
furniture. A few colored engravings 
were pinned against the wall and 
Madame Goujet said that her son was 
a good deal of a boy still—he liked to 
look at pictures rather than read. Ger- 
vaise sat for an hour with her neighbor, 
watching her at work with her cushion, 
its numberless pins and the pretty lace. 
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The more she saw of her new friends 
the better Gervaise liked them. They 
were frugal but not parsimonious. They 
were the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood. Goujet was never seen with a 
hole or a spot on his garments. He 
was very polite to all, but a little diff- 
dent, in spite of his height and broad 
shoulders. The girls in the street were 
much amused to see him look away 
when they met him—he did not fancy 
their ways—their forward boldness and 
loud laughs. One day he came home 
tipsy. His mother uttered no word of 
reproach, but brought out a picture of 
his father which was piously preserved 
in her wardrobe. And after that lesson 
Goujet drank no more liquor, though 
he conceived no hatred for wine. 

On Sunday he went out with his 
mother who was his idol. He went to 
her with all his troubles and with ail 
his joys as he had done when little. 

At first he took no interest in Ger- 
vaise, but after a while he began to 
like her, and treated her like a sister 
with abrupt familiarity. 

Cadet-Cassis—who was a thorough 
Parisian—thought Gucule d’Or very 
stupid. What was the sense of turn- 
ing away from all the pretty girls he 
met in the street? But this did not pre- 
vent the two young fellows from liking 
each other very heartily. 

For three years the lives of these 
people flowed tranquilly on, without an 
event. 
the laundry where she worked, had 
higher wages, and decided to place 
Etienne at school. Notwithstanding all 
her expenses of the household, they 
were able to save twenty and thirty 
francs each month. When these sav- 


Gervaise had been elevated in’. 
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ings amounted to six hundred francs, 
Gervaise could not rest, so tormented 
was she by ambitious dreams. She 
wished to open a small establishment 
herself, and hire apprentices in her 
turn. She hesitated naturally to take 
the definite steps, and said they would 
look around for a shop that would 
answer their purpose; their money in 
the savings bank was quietly rolling up. 
She had bought her clock, the object 
of her ambition; it was to be paid for 
in a year—so much each month. It 
was a wonderful clock, rosewood with 
fluted columns, and gilt mouldings and 
pendulum. She kept her bank book 
under the glass shade, and often when 
she was thinking of her shop, she stood 
with her eyes fixed on the clock, as if 
she were waiting for some especial and 
solemn moment. 


The Coupeaus and the Goujets now 
went out on Sundays together. It was 
an orderly party with a dinner at some 
quiet restaurant. The men drank a 
glass or two of wine, and came home 
with the ladies and counted up and set- 
tled the expenditures of the day before 
they separated. The Lorilleux were bit- 
terly jealous of these new friends of 
their brother’s. They declared it had 
a very queer look to see him and his 
wife always with strangers rather than 
with his own family, and Madame 
Lorilleux began to say hateful things 
again of Gervaise. Madame Lerat on 
the contrary, took her part, while mam- 
ma Coupeau tried to please every one, 

The day that Nana—which was the 
pet name given to the little girl—was 
three years old, Coupeau on coming in, 
found his wife in a state of great ex- 
citement. She refused to give any ex- 
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planation, saying in fact there really 
was nothing the matter, but she finally 
became so abstracted that she stood 
still with the plates in her hand, as she 
laid the table for dinner, and her hus- 
band insisted on an explanation. 

“Tf you must know,” she said, “that 
little shop in Ja Rue de la Goutte d’Or 
is vacant. I heard so only an hour ago 
and it struck me all of a heap!” 

It was a very nice shop in the very 
house of which they had so often 
thought. There was the shop itself— 
a back room—and two others. They 
were small, to be sure, but convenient 
and well arranged—only she thought 
it dear—five hundred francs. 

“Vou asked the price then?” 

“Ves, I asked it just out of curiosity,” 
she answered, with an air of indifference, 
“but it is too dear, decidedly too dear. 
It would be unwise I think, to take it.” 

But she could talk of nothing else the 
whole evening. She drew the plan of 
the rooms on the margin of a news- 
paper, and as she talked, she measured 
the furniture, as if they were to move 
the next day. Then Coupeau, seeing 
her great desire to have the place, de- 
clared he would see the owner the next 
morning, for it was possible he would 
take less than five hundred francs; but 
how would she like to live so near his 
sister, whom she detested? 

Gervaise was displeased at this, and 
said she detested no one, and even de- 
fended the Lorilleux, declaring they 
were not so bad, after all. And when 
Coupeau was asleep, her busy brain was 
at work atranging the rooms, which as 
yet they had not decided to hire. 

The next day, when she was alone. 
she lifted the shade from the clock and 
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opened her bank book. Just to think, 
that her shop and future prosperity lay 
between those dirty leaves! 

Before going to her work she con- 
sulted Madame Goujet, who approved 
of the plan. With a husband like hers, 
who never drank, she could not fail of 
success. At noon she called on her 
sister-in-law to ask her advice, for she 
did not wish to have the air of conceal- 
ing anything from the family. 

Madame Lorilleux was confounded. 
What! did Wooden-Legs think of hav- 
ing an establishment of her own! and 
with an envious heart she stammered 
out that it would be very well cer- 
tainly; but when she had recovered 
herself a little she began to talk of the 
dampness of the courtyard, and of the 
darkness of the rez-de-chaussée. Oh! 
yes, it was a capital place for rheuma- 
tism; but of course, if her mind was 
made up, anything she could say would 
make no difference. 

That night Gervaise told her hus- 
band that if he had thrown any ob- 
stacles in the way of her taking the 
shop, she believed she should have 
fallen sick and died, so great was her 
longing. But before they came to any 
decision, they must see if no diminution 
of the rent could be obtained. 

“We can go to-morrow if you say 
so,” was her husband’s reply; “you can 
call for me at six o’clock.” 

Coupeau was then completing the 
roof of a three-storied house, and was 
laying the very last sheets of zinc. It 
was May, and a cloudless evening. The 
sun was low in the horizon, and against 
the blue sky the figure of Coupeau was 
clearly defined, as he cut his zinc, as 
quietly as a tailor might have cut out 
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a pair of breeches in his workshop. His 
assistant, a lad of seventeen, was blow- 
ing up the furnace with a pair of bel- 
lows, and at each puff a great cloud of 
sparks arose. 

“Put in the irons, Zidore!’”’ shouted 
Coupeau. 

The boy thrust the irons among the 
coals which showed only a dull pink in 
the sunlight, and then went to work 
again with his bellows. Coupeau took 
up his last sheet of zinc. It was to be 
placed on the edge of the roof, near 
the gutter. Just at that spot the roof 
was very steep. The man walked along 
in his list slippers much as if he had 
been at home, whistling a popular melo- 
dy. He allowed himself to slip a little, 
and caught at the chimney, calling to 
Zidore as he did so: 

“Why in thunder don’t you bring the 
irons? What are you staring at?” 

But Zidore, quite undisturbed, con- 
tinued to stare at a cloud of heavy black 
smoke that was rising in the direction 
of Grenelle. He wondered if it were 
a fire; but he crawled with the irons 
toward Coupeau, who began to solder 
the zinc, supporting himself on the point 
of one foot, or by one finger, not rashly, 
but with calm deliberation and perfect 
coolness. He knew what he could do, 
and never lost his head. His pipe was 
in his mouth, and he would occasionally 
turn to spit down into the street below. 

“Hallo! Madame Boche!” he cried, 
as he suddenly caught sight of his old 
friend crossing the street, “how are you 
to-day?” 

She looked up, laughed, and a brisk 
ronversation ensued between the roof 
and the street. She stood with her 
hands under her apron and her face 


turned up, while he, with one arm 
round a flue, leaned over the side of 
the house. 

“Have you seen my wife?” he asked. 

“No indeed; is she anywhere round?” 

“She is coming for me. Is every one 
well with your” 

“Ves, all well, thanks. I am going 
to a butcher near here who sells cheaper 
than up our way.” 

They raised their voices, because a 
carriage was passing, and this brought 
to a neighboring window a little old 
woman, who stood in breathless horror, 
expecting to see the man fall from the 
roof in another minute. 

“Well, good-night!” cried Madame 
Boche, “I must not detain you from 
your work.” 


Coupeau turned and took the iron 
Zidore held out to him. At the same 
moment Madame Boche saw Gervaise 
coming toward her, with little Nana 
trotting at her side. She looked up to 
the roof to tell Couneau, but Gervaise 
closed her lips with an energetic signal, 
and then as she reached the old Con- 
clerge, she said in a low voice, that she 
was always in deadly terror that her 
husband would fall. She never dared 
look at him when he was in such places. 

“It is not very agreeable, I admit,” 
answered Madame Boche. “My man is 
a tailor, and I am spared all this.” 


“At first,’ continued Gervaise, ‘‘I had 
not a moment’s peace. : I saw him in 


_ my dreams on a litter; but now I have 


got accustomed to it somewhat.” 

She looked up, keeping Nana behind 
her skirts, lest the child should call out 
and startle her father, who was at that 
moment on the extreme edge. She saw 
the soldering iron, and the tiny flame 
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that rose as he carefully passed it along 
the edges of the zinc. Gervaise, pale 
with suspense and fear, raised her hands 
mechanically with a gesture of suppli- 
cation. Coupeau ascended the steep 
roof with a slow step; then glancing 
down, he beheld his wife. 

“You are watching me, are you?” he 
cried, gayly. “Ah, Madame Boche, is 
she not a silly one? She was afraid 
to speak to me. Wait ten minutes, will 
your” 

The two women stood on the side- 
walk, having as much as they could do 
to restrain Nana, who insisted on fish- 
ing in the gutter. 

The old woman still stood at the win- 
dow, looking up at the roof, and 
waiting. 

“Just see her,” said Madame Boche. 
“What is she looking at?” 

Coupeau was heard lustily singing; 
with the aid of a pair of compasses, he 
had drawn some lines, and now pro- 
ceeded to cut a large fan, this he adroit- 
ly, with his tools, folded into the shape 
of a pointed mushroom. Zidore was 
again heating the irons. The sun was 
setting just behind the house, and the 
whole western sky was flushed with rose 
fading to a soft violet, and against this 
sky, the figures of the two men, im- 
measurably exaggerated, stood clearly 
out, as well as the strange form of the 
zinc which Coupeau was then manipu- 
lating. 

“Zidore! the irons!” 

But Zidore was not to be seen. His 
master, with an oath, shouted down the 
scuttle window which was open near by, 
and finally discovered him two houses 
off. The boy was taking a walk, ap- 
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parently, with his scanty blonde hair 
blowing all about his head. 

“Do you think you are in the coun- 
try?” cried Coupeau, in a fury. “You 
are another Béranger perhaps—compos- 
ing verses! Will you have the kindness 
to give me my irons? Who ever heard 
the like. Give me my irons, I say!” 

The irons hissed as he applied them, 
and he called to Gervaise: 


“T am coming!” 


The chimney to which he had fitted 
this cap was in the centre of the roof. 
Gervaise stood watching him, soothed 


by his calm self-possession. Nana clap- 
ped her little hands. 
“Papa! Papa!” she cried. “Look!” 


The father turned—his foot slipped— 
he rolled down the roof slowly, unable 
to catch at anything. 

“Good God!” he said, in a choked 
voice, and he fell—his body turned over 
twice and crashed into the middle of 
the street with the dull thud of a bundle 
of wet linen. 

Gervaise stood still. A shriek was 
frozen on her lips. Madame Boche 
snatched Nana in her arms, and hid her 
head that she might not see—and the 
little old woman opposite, who seemed 
to have waited for this scene in the 
drama, quietly closed her windows. 

Four men bore Coupeau to a drug- 
gist’s at the corner, where he lay for 
an hour while a litter was sent for from 
the Hospital Lariboisiére. He was 
breathing still, but that was all. Ger- 
vaise knelt at his side, hysterically sob- 
bing. Every minute or two, in spite of 
the prohibition of the druggist, she 
touched him to see if he were still 
warm. When the litter arrived, and 
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they spoke of the Hospital, she started 
up, saying, violently: 

“No—no!—Not to the Hospital—to 
our own home.” 

In vain did they tell her that the 
expenses would be very great if she 
nursed him at home, 

“No—no!” she said, “I will show 
them the way. He is my husband, is 
he not? and I will take care of him 
myself.” 

And Coupeau was carried home—and 
as the litter was borne through the 
Quartier the women crowded together 
and extolled Gervaise. “She was a 
little lame to be sure, but she was very 
energetic, and she would save her man.” 

Madame Boche took Nana home, and 
then went about among her friends to 
tell the story with interminable details. 

“T saw him fall,” she said. “It was 
all because of the child; he was going 
to speak to her, when down he went. 
Good Lord! I trust I may never see 
such another sight.” 

For a week Coupeau’s life hung on 
a thread. His family and his friends 
expected to see him die from one hour 
to another. The physician, an experi- 
enced physician, whose every visit cost 
five francs, talked of a lesion, and that 
word was in itself very terrifying to all 
but Gervaise, who pale from her vigils, 
but calm and resolute, shrugged her 
shoulders, and would not allow herself 
to be discouraged. Her man’s leg was 
broken, that she knew very well—“but 
he need not die for that!”—and she 
watched at his side night and day— 
forgetting her children, and her home, 
and everything but him. 

On the ninth day, when the physician 
told her he would recover, she dropped, 
half fainting, on a chair—and at night 
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she slept for a couple of hours with her 
head on the foot of his bed. 


This accident to Coupeau brought all 
his family about him. His mother spent 
the nights there, but she slept in her 
chair quite comfortably. Madame Ler- 
at came in every evening, after work 
was over, to make inquiries. 

The Lorilleux at first came three or 
four times each day, and brought an 
arm-chair for Gervaise; but soon quar- 
rels and discussions arose as to the 
proper way of nursing the invalid, and 
Madame Lorilleux lost her temper, and 
declared that had Gervaise stayed at 
home, and not gone to pester her hus- 
band when he was at work, that the 
accident would not have happened. 

When she saw Coupeau out of danger, 
Gervaise allowed his family to approach 
him as they saw fit. His convalesence 
would be a matter of months. This 
again was a ground of indignation for 
Madame Lorilleux. 


“What nonsense it was,” she said, 
“for Gervaise to take him home! had 
he gone to the Hospital he would have 
recovered as quickly again.” 

And then she made a calculation of 
what these four months would cost:— 
First, there was the time lost, then the 
physician, the medicines, the wines, and 
finally the meat for beef-tea. “Yes, it 
would be a pretty sum to be sure! If 
they got through it on their savings they 
would do well; but she believed that the 


‘end would be, that they would find 


themselves head over heels in debt, and 
they need expect no assistance from his 
family, for none of them were rich 
enough to pay for sickness at home!” 

One evening Madame Lorilleux was 
malicious enough to say: 
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“And your shop, when do you take 
it? The Concierge is waiting to know 
what you mean to do.” 

Gervaise gasped. She had utterly 
forgotten the shop. She saw the de- 


light of these people when they believed . 


that this plan was given up, and from 
that day they never lost an occasion of 
twitting her, on her dream that had 
toppled over like a house of cards, and 
she grew morbid, and fancied they were 
pleased at the accident to their brother 
which had prevented the realization of 
their plans. 

She tried to laugh, and to show them 
she did not grudge the money that had 

. been expended in the restoration of her 
husband’s health. She did not withdraw 
all her savings from the bank at once, 
for she had a vague hope that some 
miracle would intervene which would 
render the sacrifice unnecessary. 

Was it not a great comfort, she said 
to herself and to her enemies, for as 
such she had begun to regard the 
Lorilleux, that she had this money now 
to turn to in this emergency. 

Her neighbors next door had been 
very kind and thoughtful to Gervaise 
all through her trouble and the illness 
of her husband. 

Madame Goujet never went out with- 
out coming to inquire if there was any- 
thing she could do, any commission 
she could execute. She brought in- 
numerable bowls of soup, and even 
when Gervaise was particularly busy, 
washed her dishes for her. Goujet filled 
her buckets every morning with fresh 
water, and this was an economy of at 
least two sous, and in the evening came 
to sit with Coupeau. He did not say 
much but his companionship cheered 


and comforted the invalid. He was 
tender and compassionate, and was 
thrilled by the sweetness of Gervaise’s 
voice when she spoke to her husband. 
Never had he seen such a brave good 
woman; he did not believe she sat in 
her chair fifteen minutes in the whole 
day—she was never tired—never out of 
temper, and the young man grew very 
fond of the poor woman as he watched 
her. 


His mother had found a wife for him. 
A girl whose trade was the same as 
her own, a lace mender, and as he did 
not wish to go contrary to her desires 
he consented that the marriage should 
take place in September. 


But when Gervaise spoke of his fu- 
ture he shook his head. 


“All women are not like you, Madame 
Coupeau,” he said, “if they were I 
should like ten wives.” 

At the end of two months Coupeau 
was on his feet again, and could move 
—with difficulty of course—as far as 
the window, where he sat with his leg 
on a chair. The poor fellow was sadly 
shaken by his accident. He was no 
philosopher, and he swore from morn- 
ing until night. He said he knew every 
crack in the ceiling. When he was in- 
stalled in his arm chair it was little 
better. “How long,” he asked impa- 
tiently, ‘““was he expected to sit there 
swathed like a mummy?” And he 
cursed his ill luck. His accident was 
a cursed shame. If his head had been 
disturbed by drink it would have been 
different, but he was always sober and 
this was the result. He saw no sense 
in the whole thing! 

“My father,” he said, ‘“‘broke his neck. 
I don’t say he deserved it, but I do 
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say there was a reason for it. But 
I had not drank a drop, and yet over 
I went, just because I spoke to my 
child! If there be a Father in Heaven 
as they say, who watches over us all, I 
must say He manages things strangely 
enough sometimes!” 

And as his strength returned, his 
trade grew strangely distasteful to him. 
It was a miserable business he said, 
roaming along gutters like a cat. In 
his opinion there should be a law which 
should compel every house-owner to tin 
his own roof. He wished he knew some 
other trade he could follow, something 
that was less dangerous. 


For two months more Coupeau 
walked with a crutch, and after a while 
was able to get into the street and then 
to the outer Boulevard, where he sat 
on a bench in the sun. His gayety re- 
turned, he laughed again and enjoyed 
doing nothing. For the first time in 
his life he felt thoroughly lazy, and in- 
dolence seemed to have taken possession 
of his whole being. When he got rid of 
his crutches he sauntered about and 
watched the buildings which were in 
the process of construction in the 
vicinity, and he jested with the men 
and indulged himself in a general abuse 
of work. Of course he intended to 
begin again as soon as he was quite 
well, but at present the mere thought 
made him feel ill, he said. 


In the afternoons Coupeau often went 
to his sister’s apartment; she expressed 
a great deal of compassion for him and 
showed every attention. When he was 
first married, he had escaped from her 
influence, thanks to his affection for his 
wife, and her’s for him. Now he fell 
under her thumb again; they brought 


- wonder that he is a little sour? 


him back by declaring that he lived in 
mortal terror of his wife. But the 
Lorilleux were too wise to disparage her 
openly, on the contrary they praised 
her extravagantly, and he told his wife 


that they adored her, and begged her 


in her turn to be just to them. 


The first quarrel in their home arose 
on the subject of Etienne. Coupeau 
had been with his sister. He came in 
late and found the children fretting for 
their dinner. He cuffed Etienne’s ears, 
bade him hold his tongue, and scolded 
for an hour. He was sure he did not 
know why he let that boy stay in the 
house, he was none of his; until that 
day, he had accepted the child as a - 
raatter of course. 


Three days after this, he gave the 
boy a kick, and it was not long before 
the child, when he heard him coming, 
ran into the Goujets’, where there was 
always a corner at the table for him. 


Gervaise had long since resumed her 
work. She no longer lifted the globe of 
her clock to take out her bank book, 
her savings were all gone, and it was 
necessary to count the sous pretty close- 
ly, for there were four mouths to feed, 
and they were all dependent on the 
work of her two hands. When any one 
found fault with Coupeau and blamed 
him, she always took his part. 

“Think how much he has suffered,” 
she said, with tears in her eyes. “Think 
of the shock to his nerves! Who can 
Wait 
awhile though until he is perfectly well, 
and you will see that his temper will be 
as sweet as it ever was.” 

And if any one ventured to observe 
that he seemed quite well, and that he 
ought to go to work, she would exclaim: 
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| “No indeed, not yet. It would never 
} do.” She did not want him down in 
i his bed again. She knew what the doc- 
) tor had said, and she every day, begged 
) him to take his own time. She even 
1 slipped a little silver into his vest 
} pocket. All this Coupeau accepted as a 
matter of course. He complained of 


| all sorts of pains and aches to gain a 
| little longer period of indolence, and 


) at the end of six months had began to 
) look upon himself as a confirmed in- 
} valid. 

He almost daily dropped into a wine 
{ shop with a friend—it was a place 
i) where he could chat a little, and where 


jj) was the harm? Besides, who ever heard 


of a glass of wine killing a man. But 
| he swore to himself that he would never 
}| touch any thing but wine—not a drop 
( of brandy should pass his lips. Wine 
) was, good for one—prolonged one’s life, 
} aided digestion—but brandy was a very 
different matter. Notwithstanding all 
| these wise resolutions, it came to pass 
more than once that he came in, after 
| visiting a dozen different cabarets, de- 
) cidedly tipsy. On these occasions, Ger- 
j vaise locked her doors and declared she 
s was ill, to prevent the Goujets from 
} seeing her husband. 


The poor woman was growing very 


; sad. Every night and morning she 


| passed the shop for which she had so 


+ ardently longed. She made her calcu- 


lations over and over again, until her 
brain was dizzy. Two hundred and 
fifty francs rent—one hundred and fifty 
for moving and the apparatus she need- 
ed—one hundred francs to keep things 
going until business began to come in. 
No, it could not be done under five 
hundred francs. 


She said nothing of this to any one, 
deterred only by the fear of seeming 
to regret the money she had spent for 
her husband during his illness. She was 
pale and dispirited at the thought that 
she must work five years at least before 
she could save that much money. 

One evening, Gervaise was alone. 
Goujet entered—took a chair in silence, 
and looked at her as he smoked his pipe. 
He seemed to be revolving something 
in his mind. Suddenly he took his pipe 
from his mouth. 

“Madame Gervaise,” he said, “will 
you allow me to lend you the money 
you require?” 

She was kneeling at a drawer, laying 
some towels in a neat pile. She started 
up, red with surprise. He had seen her 
standing that very morning for a good 
ten minutes, looking at the shop; so 
absorbed that she had not seen him 
pass. 

She refused his offer, however. No, 
she could never borrow money when 
she did not know how she could return 
it, and when he insisted, she replied: 

“But your marriage? This is the 
money you have saved for that.” 

“Don’t worry on that account,” he 
said with a heightened color. “I shall 
not marry. It was an idea of my 
mother’s, and I prefer to lend you the 
money.” 

They looked away from each other. 
Their friendship had a certain element 
of tenderness which each silently recog- 
nized. 

Gervaise accepted finally, and went 
with Goujet to see his mother, whom 
he had informed of his intentions. They 
found her somewhat sad, with her 
serene, pale face bent over her work, 


| 


| 
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She did not wish to thwart her son, but 
she no longer approved of the plan, and 
she told Gervaise why. With kind 
frankness, she pointed out to her that 
Coupeau had fallen into evil habits and 
was living on her labors, and would in 
all probability continue to do so. The 
truth was that Madame Goujet had not 
forgiven Coupeau for refusing to read 
during all his long convalescence; this 
and many other things had alienated 
her and her son from him, but they 
had in no degree lost their interest in 
Gervaise. 

Finally it was agréed she should have 
five hundred francs, and should return 
the money by paying each month, 
twenty francs on account. 

“Well, well!” cried Coupeau, as he 
heard of this financial transaction; “we 
are in luck. There is no danger with us 
to be sure, but if he were dealing with 
knaves, he might never see hide or hair 
of his cash again!” 

The next day the shop was taken, and 
Getvaise ran about with such a light 
heart, that there was a rumor that she 
had been cured of her lameness by an 
operation, 


CHAPTER V 
AMBITIOUS DREAMS 


Tue Boche couple, on the first of 
April, moved also, and took the lége of 
the great house in la Rue de la Goutte 
d-Or. Things had turned out very 
nicely for Gervaise who, having always 
got on very comfortable with the 
Concierge in the house in Rue Neuve, 
dreaded lest she should fall into the 
power of some tyrant who would quar- 


rel over every drop of water that was 


spilled, and a thousand other trifles like ~ 
But with Madame Boche, all — 


that. 
would go smoothly. 


The day the lease was to be signed, 
and Gervaise stood in her new home, 
her heart swelled with joy. She was 
finally to live in that house, like a 
small town, with its intersecting corri- 
dors, instead of streets. 


She felt a strange timidity—a dread 
of failure—when she found herself face 
to face with her enterprise. 
gle for bread was a terrible and an 
increasing one, and it seemed to her 
for a moment that she had been guilty 
of a wild, foolhardy act—like throw- 
ing herself into the jaws of a machine; 
for the planes in the cabinet-maker’s 
shop and the hammers in the lock- 
smith’s were dimly grasped by her as 
a part of a great whole. “ 

The water that ran past the door 
that day from the dyer’s was pale 
green. She smiled as she stepped over 
it, accepting this color as a happy aug- 
ury. She, with her husband, entered 
the loge, where Madame Boche and the 
owner of the building, Monsieur Mares- 
cot, were talking on business. 

Gervaise, with a thrill of pain, heard 
Boche advise the landlord to turn out 
the dress-maker on the third floor. who 
was behind-hand with her rent. She 
wondered if she should ever be turned 
out, and then wondered again at the 
attitude assumed by these Boche peo- 
ple, who did not seem to have ever 
seen her before. They had eyes and 
ears only for the landlord, who shook 
hands with his new tenants; but when 


they spoke of repairs, professed to be 


in such haste that morning, that it 


The strug- | 


}} would be necessary to postpone the 
| discussion. They reminded him of cer- 
tain verbal promises he had made, and 
i finally he consented to examine the 
| premises. 


The shop stood with its four bare 
walls and blackened ceiling. The ten- 
ant who had been there had taken 
away his own counters and cases. A 
furious discussion took place. Mon- 
sieur Marescot said it was for them 
' to embellish the shop. 


“That may be,” said  Gervaise 
gently; “but surely you cannot call 
| putting on a fresh paper, instead of 
_ this that hangs in strips, an embellish- 
ment. Whitening the curbing, too, 
' comes under the head of necessary re- 
| pairs.” She only required these two 
| things. 
_ Finally Marescot, with a desperate 
air, plunged his hands deep in his poc- 
kets, shrugged his shoulders, and gave 
his consent to the repairs on the ceil- 
ing, and to the paper, on condition that 
'-she would pay for half the paper—and 
then he hurried away. 
_ When he had departed, Boche 
clapped Coupeau on the shoulder. 
“You may thank me for that!” he 
| cried, and then went on to say that he 
| was the real master of the house—that 
| he settled the whole business of the es- 
tablishment, and it was a nod and look 
from him that had influenced Monsieur 
_Marescot. That evening, Gervaise, 
_ considering themselves in debt to 
Boche, sent him some wine. 
_ In four days the shop should have 
_ been ready for them; but the repairs 
hung on for three weeks. At first they 
jntended simply to have the paint 
scrubbed but it was so shabby and 
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worn, that Gervaise repainted at her 
own expense. Coupeau went every 
morning, not to work, but to inspect 
operations; and Boche dropped the 
vest or pantaloons on which he was 
working, and gave the benefit of his 
advice, and the two men spent the 
whole day smoking and spitting, and 
arguing over each stroke of the brush. 
Some days the painters did not appear 
at all; on others they came and walked 
off in an hour’s time, not to return 
again. 

Poor Gervaise wrung her hands in 
despair. But finally after two days of 
energetic labor, the whole thing was 
done, and the men walked off with 
their ladders, singing lustily. 

Then came the moving, and finally 
Gervaise called herself settled in her 
new home and was pleased as a child. 
As she came up the street she could see 
her sign afar off. 


CLEAR STARCHER. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES 
DONE UP WITH ESPECIAL CARE. 


The two first words were painted 
in large yellow letters on a pale blue 
ground. 

In the recessed window shut in at 
the back by muslin curtains, lay men’s 
shirts, delicate handkerchiefs and cuffs 
—all these were on blue paper and Ger- 
vaise was charmed. When she entered 
the door all was blue there; the paper 
represented a golden trellis and blue 
morning glories. In the centre was a 
huge table draped with blue bordered 
cretonne, to hide the trestles, 
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Gervaise seated herself and looked 
round, happy in the cleanliness of all 
about her. Her first glance however 
was directed to her stove, a sort of 
furnace whereon ten irons could be 
heated at once. It was a source of 
constant anxiety lest her little appren- 
tice should fill it too full of coal and 
so injure it. 

Behind the shop was her bedroom 
and her kitchen from which a door 
opened into the court. Nana’s bed 
stood in a little room at the right, and 
Etienne was compelled to share his 
with the baskets of soiled clothes. It 
was all very well except that the place 
was very damp, and that it was dark 
by three o’clock in the afternoon in 
winter. 


The new shop created a great excite- 
ment in the neighborhood. Some peo- 
ple declared that the Coupeaus were 
on the road to ruin, they had in fact 
spent the whole five hundred francs, 
and were penniless contrary to their in- 
tentions. The morning that Gervaise 
first took down her shutters, she had 
only six francs in the world, but she 
was not troubled, and at the end of a 
week she told her husband after two 
hours of abstruse calculations, that they 
had taken in enough to cover their ex- 
penses. 

The Lorilleux were in a state of rage, 
and one morning when the apprentice 
was emptying on the sly, a bowl of 
starch which she had burned in mak- 
ing, just as Madame Lorilleux was 
passing, she rushed in and accused her 
sister-in-law of insulting her. After this 
all friendly relations were at an end. 

“Tt all looks very strange to me,” 
sniffed Madame Lorilleux; “I can’t tell 


where the money comes from, but I _ 
have my suspicions,” and she went on — 
to intimate that Gervaise and Goujet — 
were altogether too intimate. This was — 
the groundwork of many fables, she — 
said Wooden Legs was so mild and > 
sweet that she had deceived her to the 
extent that she had consented to be- — 
come Nana’s god-mother, which had - 
been no small expense; but now things 
were very different. If Gervaise were 
dying and asked her for a glass of wa- — 
ter she would not give it. She could — 
not stand such people. As to Nana it — 
was different; they would always re- 
ceive her; the child, of course, was not 
responsible for her mother’s crimes. 
Coupeau should take a more decided 
stand, and not put up with his wife’s 
vile conduct. 


Boche and his wife sat in judgment 
on the quarrel, and gave as their opin- 
ion that the Lorilleux were much to 
blame. They were good tenants, of 
course. They paid regularly. “But,” 
added Madame Boche, “I never could 
abide jealousy. They are mean people 
and were never known to offer a glass 
of wine to a friend.” 


Mother Coupeau visited her son and 
daughter successive days, listened to 
the tales of each, and said never a word 
in reply. 

Gervaise lived a busy life, and took 
no notice of all this foolish gossip and 
strife. She greeted her friends with a 
smile from the door of her shop, where 
she went for a breath of fresh air. All 
the people in the neighborhood liked 
her, and would have called her a great 
beauty but for her lameness. She was 
twenty-eight, and had grown plump. 
She moved more slowly, and when she 


‘should she live 
'Sometimes she worked all night when 


own. 
| was gentle and sweet, and hated no 


| When people 
laughed. Why should she not be good? 
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i} took a chair to wait for her irons to 


heat, she rose with reluctance. She 
was growing fond of good living, that 
she herself admitted, but she did not 
regard it as a fault. She worked hard 
and had a right to good food. Why 
on potato-parings? 


she had a great deal of work on hand. 


She did the washing for the whole 
house; and for some Parisian ladies, 


_and had several apprentices, beside two 
_ Jaundresses. 
hand over fist, and her good luck would 


She was, making money 


have turned a wiser head than her 
But hers was not turned; she 


one except her sister-in-law. She 


| judged everybody kindly, particularly 


after she had eaten a good breakfast. 
called her good she 


She had seen all her dreams realized. 


| She remembered what she once said— 


that she wanted to work hard, have 
plenty to eat—a home to _ herself, 


where she could bring up her chlidren 


_—not be beaten, and die in her bed! 
As to dying in her bed, she added— 
_she wanted that still, but she would 


put it off as long as possible, “if you 
please!” It was to Coupeau himself 
that Gervaise was especially sweet. 


| Never a cross or an impatient word 
| had he heard from her lips, and no one 


| had ever known her complain of him 


behind his back. 


He had finally re- 
sumed his trade, and as the shop where 
he worked was at the other end of 
Paris, she gave him every morning forty 
sous for his breakfast, his wine and 
tobacco. Two days out of six, how- 
ever, Coupeau would meet a friend, 


drink up his forty sous, and return to 
breakfast. Once, indeed, he sent a 
note, saying that his account at the 
cabaret exceeded his forty sous—he 
was in pledge, as it were—would his 
wife send the money? She laughed and 
shrugged her shoulders. Where was 
the harm in her husband’s amusing him- 
self a little? A woman must give a 
man a long rope if she _ wished 
to live in peace and comfort. It was 
not far from words to blows—she knew 
that very well. 

The hot weather had come. One af- 
ternoon in June the ten irons were heat- 
ing on the stove, the door was open into 
the street, but not a breath of air came 
in. 

“What a melting day!” said Gervaise, 
who was stooping over a great bowl 
of starch. She had rolled up her sleeves 
and taken off her sacque, and stood in 
her chemise and white skirt; the soft 
hair in her neck was curling on her 
white throat. She dipped each cuff in 
the starch, the fronts of the shirts and 
the whole of the skirts. Then she 
rolled up the pieces tightly and placed 
them neatly in a square basket, after 
having sprinkled with clear water all 
those portions which were not starched. 

“This. basket is for you, Madame 
Putois,” she said; “and you will have 
to hurry, for they dry so fast in this 
weather.” 

Madame Putois was a thin little wo- 
man, who looked cool and comfortable 
in her tightly-buttoned dress. She had 
not taken her cap off, but stood at the 
table, moving her irons to and fro with 
the regularity of an automaton. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed: 
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“Put on your sacque, Clémence; 
there are three men looking in, and I 
don’t like such things.” 

Clémencé grumbled and growled. 
What did she care what she liked? She 
could not and would not roast to suit 
anybody. 

“Clémence, put on your sacque,” said 
Gervaise; “Madame Putois is right— 
it is not proper.” 

Clémence muttered, but obéyed, and 
consoled herself by giving the appren- 
tice, who was ironing hose and towels 
by her side, a little push. Gervaise had 
a é€ap belonging to Madame Boche in 
her hand, and was ironing the crown 
with a round ball, when a tall bony wo- 
man came in. She was a laundress. 

“Vou have come too soon, Madame 
Bijard!” cried Gervaise; “I said to- 
night. It is very inconvenient for me 
to attend to you at this hour.” At the 
same time, however, Gervaise amiably 
laid down her work and went for the 
dirty clothes, which she piled up in the 
back shop. It took the two women 
nearly an hour to sort them and mark 
them with a stitch of colored cotton. 

At this moment Coupeau entered. 

“By Jove!” he said; “the sun beats 
down on one’s head like a hammer.” 
He caught at the table to sustain him- 
self; he had been drinking—a spider’s 
web had caught in his dark hair, where 
many a white thread was apparent. 
His under jaw dropped a little, atid his 
smile was good-natured but silly. 

Gervaisé asked her husband if he 
had seen the Lorilleux, in rather a 
severe tone; when he said no, she 
smiled at him without a word of re- 
proach. 

“Vou had best go and lie down,” she 
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said pleasantly, “we are very busy and — 
you are in our way. Did J say thirty- — 
two handkerchiefs, Madame Bijard? — 
Here are two more, that makes thirty- — 
four.” 


But Coupeau was not sleepy and he © 
preferred to remain where he was. — 
Gervaise called Clémence and bade her — 
to count the linen while she made out © 
the list. She glanced at each piece as — 
she wrote. She knew many of them 
by the color. That pillow-slip belonged 
to Madame Boche because it was 
stained with the pomade she always 
used, and so on through the whole. 
Gervaise was seated with these piles of 
soiled linen about her. Augustine, 
whose great delight was to fill up the 
stove had done so now, and it was red 
hot. Coupeau leaned towards Gervaise. 

“Kiss me,” he said. 
good woman,” 

As he spoke he gave a sudden lurch 
and fell among the skirts. 

“Do take care,” said Gervaise im- 
patiently, “you will get them all mixed 
again,” and she gave him a little push 
with her foot whereat all the other 
women cried out. 

“He is not like most men,” said Ma- 
dame Putois, “they generally wish to 
beat you when they come in like this.” 

Gervaise already regretted her mo- 
mentary vexation and assisted her hus- 
band to his feet and then turned her 
cheek to him with a smile, but he put 
his arm round her and kissed her neck. 
She pushed him aside with a laugh. 

“You ought to be ashamed!” she 
said, but yielded to his embrace, and 
the long kiss they exchanged before 
these people, amid the sickening odor 
of the soiled linen, and the alcoholic 


“You are a 


_ this 


' the square table. 
_ her right a flat brick on which to set 
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fumes of his breath, was the first down- 


ward step in the slow descent of their 


degradation. 


Madame Bijard tied up the linen and 
staggered off under their weight while 


_ Gervaise turned back to finish her cap. 
Alas! 
' alike red hot; she must wait a quarter 
' of an hour before she could touch the 
' irons and Gervaise covered the fire 


The stove and the irons were 


with a couple of shovelfuls of cinders. 


_ She then hung a sheet before the win- 
_dow to keep out the sun. 
| took a place in the corner, refusing to 


Coupeau 


budge an inch, and his wife and all her 
assistants went to work on each side of 
Each woman had at 


her iron. In the centre of the table 
was a dish of water with a rag and a 


| brush in it, and also a bunch of tall 
_white lilies in a broken jar. 


Madame Putois had attacked the 


_ basket of linen prepared by Gervaise, 


and Augustine was ironing her towels, 


with her nose in the air, deeply inter- 


ested in a fly that was buzzing about. 


As to Clémence she was polishing off 


her thirty-fifth shirt; as she boasted of 
great feat, Coupeau staggered 
toward her, 

“Madame,” she called, “please keep 
him away, he will bother me and I 
shall scorch my shirt.” 

“Tet her be,” said Gervaise, without 
any especial energy, “‘we are in a great 
hurry to-day!” 

Well! that was not his fault, he did 
not mean to touch the girl, he only 
wanted to see what she was about. 

“Really,” said his wife, looking up 
from ner fluting iron. “I think you 
had best go to bed.” 
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He began to talk again. 

“You need not make such a fuss, 
Clémence, it is only because these 
women are here, and——”’ 


But he could say no more, Gervaise 
quietly laid one hand on his mouth and 
the other on his shoulder and pushed 
him toward his room. He struggled a 
little, and with a silly laugh asked if 
Clémence was not coming too. 


Gervaise undressed her husband and 
tucked him up in bed as if he had been 
a child, and then returned to her fluting 
irons in time to still a grand dispute 
that was going on about an iron that 
had not been properly cleaned. 


In the profound silence that followed 
her appearance, she could hear her hus- 
band’s thick voice. 

“What a silly wife I’ve got! The 
idea of putting me to bed in broad 
daylight!” 

Suddenly he began to snore, and 
Gervaise uttered a sigh of relief. She 
used her fluting-iron for a minute, and 
then said quietly: 

“There is no need of being offended 
by anything a man does when he is in 
this state. He is not an accountable 
being. He did not intend to insult you. 
Clémence, you know what a tipsy man 
is—he respects neither father nor 
mother.” 

She uttered these words in an indif- 
ferent, matter-of-fact way, not in the 
least disturbed that he had forgotten 
the respect due to her and to her roof, 
and really seeing no harm in his con- 
duct. 

The work now went steadily on, and 
Gervaise calculated they would have 
finished by eleven o’clock. The heat 
was intense—the smell of charcoal 
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deadened the air; while the branch of 
white lilies slowly faded, and filled the 
room with their sweetness. 


The day after all this, Coupeau had 
a frightful head ache, and did not rise 
until late—too late to go to his work. 
About noon he began to feel better, and 
toward evening was quite himself. His 
wife gave him some silver, and told 
him to go out and take the air, which 
meant with him, taking some wine. 


One glass washed down another, but 
he came home as gay as a lark, and 
quite disgusted with the men he had 
seen who were drinking themselves to 
death. 

“Where is your lover?” he said to 
his wife, as he entered the shop. This 
was his favorite joke. ‘J never see 
him nowadays, and must hunt him up.” 

He meant Goujet, who came but 
rarely, lest the gossips in the neighbor- 
hood should take it upon themselves 
to gabble. Once in about ten days he 
made his appearance in the evening, 
and installed himself in a corner in the 
back shop, with his pipe. He rarely 
spoke, but laughed at all Gervaise said. 

On Saturday evenings the establish- 
ment was kept open half the night. A 
lamp hung from the ceiling, with the 
light thrown down by a shade. The 
shutters were put up at the usual time, 
but as the nights were very warm, the 
door was left open; and as the hours 
wore on, the women pulled their jackets 


open a little more at the throat, and’. 


he sat in his corner and looked on as 
if he were at a theatre. 

The silence of the street was broken 
by a passing carriage. Two o’clock 
struck—no longer a sound from out- 
side. At half-past two a man hurried 
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past the door, carrying with him a 
vision of flying arms, piles of white 
linen, and a glow of yellow light. 

Goujet, wishing to save Etienne from 
Coupeau’s rough treatment, had taken 
him to the place where he was em- 
ployed, to blow the bellows, with the 
prospect of becoming an apprentice as 
soon as he was old enough; and 
Etienne thus became another tie be- 
tween the clear starcher and the black- 
smith. 


All their little world laughed, and 
told Gervaise that her friend wor- 
shipped the very ground she trod upon. 
She colored and looked like a girl of 
sixteen. 


“Dear boy,” she said to herself, “I 
know he loves me; but never has he 
said, or will he say, a word of the 
kind to me!” And she was proud of 
being loved in this way. When she was 
disturbed about anything, her first 
thought was to go to him. When by 
chance they were left alone together, 
they were never disturbed by wonder- 
ing if their friendship verged on love. 
There was no harm in such affection. 


Nana was now six years old and a 
most troublesome little sprite. Her 
mother took her every morning to a 
school in la Rue Polonceau, to a certain 
Mademoiselle Josse. Here she did all 
manner of mischief. She put ashes into 
the teacher’s snuff box, pinned the 
skirts of her companions together. 
Twice the young lady was sent home in 
disgrace, and then taken back again 
for thd sake of the six francs each ~ 
month. As soon as school hours were 
over, Nana revenged herself for the 
hours of enforced quiet she had passed, 
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by making the most frightful din in 
the courtyard and the shop. 


She found able allies in Pauline and 
Victor Boche. The whole great house 
resounded with the most extraordinary 
noises. The thumps of children falling 
down stairs, little feet tearing up one 
stair-case and down another, and burst- 
ing out on the sidewalk like a band of 
pilfering, impudent sparrows. 

Madame Gaudron alone had nine— 
dirty, unwashed and unkempt — their 
stockings hanging over their shoes and 
the slits in their garments showing the 
white skin beneath. Another woman 
on the fifth floor had seven, and they 
came out in twos and threes from all 
the rooms. Nana reigned over this 
band, among which there were some 
half-grown and others mere infants. 
Her prime ministers were Pauline and 
Victor; to them she delegated a little 
of her authority, while she played 
mamma—undressed the youngest only 
to dress them again—cuffed them and 
punished them at her own sweet will, 
and with the most fantastic disposition. 
The band pranced and waded through 
the gutter that ran from the dye-house 
and emerged with blue or green legs. 
Nana decorated herself and the others 
with shavings from the cabinet makers, 
which they stole from under the very 
noses of the workmen. 


The courtyard belonged to all of 
these children apparently, and _ re- 
sounded with the clatter of their heels. 
Sometimes this court-yard, however, 
was not enough for them, and they 
spread in every direction to the infinite 
disgust of Madame _ Boche, | who 
grumbled all in vain. Boche declared 
that the children of the poor were as 
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plentiful as mushrooms on a _ dung- 
heap, and his wife threatened them with 
her broom. 


One day there was a terrible scene. 
Nana had invented a beautiful game. 
She had stolen a wooden shoe belong- 
ing to Madame Boche; she bored a 
hole in it and put in a string, by which 
she could draw it like a cart. Victor 
filled it with apple-parings, and they 
started forth in a procession, Nana 
drawing the shoe in front, followed by 
the whole flock, little and big, an imp 
about the height of a cigar box at the 
end. They all sang a melancholy ditty 
full of “ah’s” and “oh’s.” Nana de- 
clared this to be always the custom 
at funerals. 

“What on earth are they doing now?” 
murmured Madame Boche suspiciously, 
and then she came to the door and 
peered out. 

“Good heavens!” she cried; “it is 
my shoe they have got.” 

She slapped Nana, cuffed Pauline 
and shook Victor. Gervaise was filling 
a bucket at the fountain, and when she 
saw Nana with her nose bleeding, she 
rushed toward the Concierge, and asked 
how she dared strike her child. 

The Concierge replied that any one 
who had a child like that, had best keep 
her under lock and key. The end of 
this was, of course, a complete break 
between the old friends. 

But, in fact, the quarrel had been 
growing for a month. Gervaise, gen- 
erous by nature, and knowing the tastes 
of the Boche people, was in the habit 
of making them constant presents— 
oranges, a little hot soup, a cake, or 
something of the kind. One evening, 
knowing that the Concierge would sell 
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her soul for a good salad, she took her 
the remains of a dish of beets and 
chiccory. The next day she was dumb- 
founded at hearing from Mademoiselle 
Remanjon, how Madame Boche had 
thrown the salad away, saying that she 
was not yet reduced to eating the leav- 
ings of other people! From that day 
forth, Gervaise sent her nothing more. 
The Boches had learned to look on her 
little offerings as their right, and they 
now felt themselves to be robbed by 
the Coupeaus. 


It was not long before Gervaise real- 
ized she had made a mistake—for when 
she was one day late with her October 
rent, Madame Boche complained to 
the proprietor, who came blustering to 
her shop with his hat on. Of course, 
too, the Lorilleux extended the right 
hand of fellowship at once to the 
Boche people. 


There came a day, however, when 
Gervaise found it necessary to call on 
the Lorilleux. It was on Mamma 
Coupeau’s account, who was sixty- 
seven years old, nearly blind and help- 
less. They must all unite in doing 
something for her now. Gervaise 
thought it a burning shame that a 
woman of her age, with three well-to- 
do children, should be allowed for a 
moment to regard herself as friendless 
and forsaken. And as her husband re- 
fused to speak to his sister, Gervaise 
said she would. 


She entered the room like a whirl- 


wind, without knocking. Everything 
was just as it was on that night when 
she had been received by them in a 
fashion which she had never forgotten 
nor forgiven. “I have come,” cried 
Gervaise, “and I dare say you wish to 
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know why, particularly as we are at 
daggers-drawn. Well! then, I have 
come on Mamma Coupeau’s account. 
I have come to ask if we are to allow 
her to beg her bread from door to 
door—” 


“Indeed!” said Madame Lorilleux, 
with a sneer, and she turned away. 

But Lorilleux lifted his pale face. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, and 
as he had understood perfectly, he went 
on. 


“What is this cry of poverty about? 
The old lady ate her dinner with us 
yesterday. We do all we can for her, 
I am sure. We have not the mines 
of Peru within our reach, but if she 
thinks she is to run to and fro between 
our houses, she is much mistaken. I, 
for one, have no liking for spies.” He 
then added, as he took up his micro- 
scope, ‘‘When the rest of you agree to 
give five francs per month toward her 
support, we will do the same.” Ger- 
vaise was calmer now—these people 
always chilled the very marrow in her 
bones—and she went on to explain her 
views. Five francs were not enough 
for each of the old lady’s children to 
pay. She could not live on fifteen 
francs per month. 


“And why not?” cried Lorilleux, ‘‘she 
ought to do so. She can see well 
enough to find the best bits in a dish 
before her, and she can do something 
toward her own maintenance.” If he 
had the means to indulge such laziness 
he should not consider it his duty to 
do so, he added. 

Then Gervaise grew angry again. 
She looked at her sister-in-law, and saw 
her face set in vindictive firmness. 

“Keep your money,” she cried. “I 
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will take care of your mother. I found 
a starving cat in the street the other 
night and took it in. I can take in 
your mother too. She shall want for 
nothing. Good heavens, what people!” 

Madame Lorilleux snatched up a 
~ saucepan. 

“Clear out,” she said, hoarsely. “I 
will never give one sou—no, not one 
sou toward her keep. I understand 
you! You will make my mother work 
for you like a slave, and put my five 
francs in your pocket! Not if I know 
it, Madame! And if she goes to live 
under your roof I will never see her 
again. Be off with you, I say!” 

“What a monster!’ cried Gervaise, 
as she shut the door with a bang. 

On the very next day, Madame 
Coupeau came to her. A large bed was 
put in the room where Nana slept. The 
moving did not take long, for the old 
lady had only this bed, a wardrobe, 
table, and two chairs. The table was 
sold, and the chairs new-seated; and 
the old lady the evening ot ner arrival 
washed the dishes and swept up the 
room, glad to make herself useful. 
Madame Lerat had amused herself by 
quarrelling with her sister, to whom 
she had expressed her admiration of 
the generosity evinced by Gervaise; 
and when she saw that Madame Loril- 
leux was intensely exasperated, she de- 
clared she had never seen such eyes in 
anybody’s head ‘as those of the clear- 
starcher. She really believed one might 
light paper at them. This declaration 
naturally led to bitter words, and the 
sisters parted, swearing they would 
never see each other again; and since 
then Madame Lerat had spent most of 
her evenings at her brother’s. 
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Three years passed away. There 
were reconciliations and new quarrels. 
Gervaise continued to be liked by her 
neighbors: she paid her bills regularly, 
and was a good customer. When she 
went out she received cordial greeting 
on all sides, and she was more fond 
of going out in these days than of yore. 
She liked to stand at the corners and 
chat. She liked to loiter with her arms 
full of bundles at a neighbor’s window 
and hear a little gossip. 


CHAPTER VI, 
GOUJET AT HIS FORGE 


ONE autumnal afternoon Gervaise, 
who had been to carry a basket of 
clothes home to a customer who lived 
a good way off, found herself in La 
Rue des Poissonniérs just as it was 
growing dark. It had rained in the 
morning, and the air was close and 
warm. She was tired with her walk, 
and felt a great desire for something 
good to eat. Just then she lifted her 
eyes and seeing the name of the street, 
she took it into her head that she would 
call on Goujet at his forge. But she 
would ask for Etienne, she said to her- 
self. But she did not know the num- 
ber, but she could find it, she thought. 
She wandered along and stood be- 
wildered, looking toward Montmartre; 
all at once she heard the measured click 
of hammers—and concluded that she 
had stumbled on the place at last. She 
did not know where the entrance to 
the building was, but she caught a 
gleam of a red light in the distance: 
she walked toward it and was met by 
a workman. 
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“Ts it here, sir,’ she said, timidly, 
“that my child—a little boy, that is to 
say—works? A little boy by the name 
of Etienne?” 

“Etienne! Etienne!” repeated the 
man, swaying from side to side. The 
wind brought from him to her an intol- 
erable smell of brandy, which caused 
Gervaise to draw back, and say timid- 
ly: 
“Ts it here that Monsieur Goujet 
works?” 

“Ah! Goujet, yes. If it is Goujet 
you wish to see, go to the left.” 


Gervaise obeyed his instructions and 
found herself in a large room with the 
forge at the further end. She spoke 
to the first man she saw, when sud- 
denly the whole room was one blaze 
of light. The bellows had sent up 
leaping flames which lighted every 
crevice and corner off the dusty old 
building, and Gervaise recognized 
Goujet before the forge, with two 
other men. She went toward him. 


“Madame Gervaise!” he exclaimed in 
surprise, his face radiant with joy, and 
then seeing his companions laugh and 
wink, he pushed Etienne toward his 
mother. ‘You came to see your boy,” 
he said; “‘he does his duty like a hero.” 

“T am glad of it,” she answered; ‘‘but 
what an awful place this is to get at!” 

And she described her journey as she 
called it, and then asked why no one 
seemed to know Etienne there. 

“Because,” said the blacksmith, “he 
is called Zou Zou here, as his hair is 
cut as short as a Zouave’s.” 

This visit paid by Gervaise to the 
Forge was only the first of many others. 
She often went on Saturdays when she 
carried the clean linen to Madame 
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Goujet, who still resided in the same 
house as before. The first year Ger- 
vaise had paid them twenty francs each 
month, or rather the difference between 
the amount of their washing, seven or 
eight francs, and the twenty which she 
agreed upon. In this way she had paid 
half the money she had _ borrowed, 
when one quarter-day, not knowing to 
whom to turn, as she had not been able 
to collect her bills punctually, she ran 
to the Goujets and borrowed the 
amount of her rent from them. Twice 
since she had asked a similar favor, 
so that the amount of her indebted- 
ness now stood at four hundred and 
twenty-five francs. 


Now she no longer paid any cash, 
but did their washing. It was not that 
she worked less hard nor that her bus- 
iness was falling off. Quite the con- 
trary; but money had a way of melting 
away in her hands, and she was content 
nowadays if she could only make both 
ends meet. What was the use of fuss- 
ing, she thought? If she could man- 
age to live that was all that was neces- 
sary. She was growing quite stout 
withal. 


Madame Goujet was always kind to 
Gervaise: not because of any fear of 
losing her money, but because she really 
loved her, and was afraid of her going 
wrong in some way. 


The Saturday after the first visit paid 
by Gervaise to the Forge was also the 


first of the month. When she reached - 


Madame Goujet’s, her basket was so 
heavy that she panted for two good 
minutes before she could speak. Every 
one knows how heavy shirts and such 
things are. 


“Have you brought 


everything?” 


» woman. 
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asked Madame Goujet, who was very 
' exacting on this point. She insisted 
on every piece being returned each 
week. Another thing she exacted was 
' that the clothes should be brought back 
| always on the same day and hour. 
“Everything is here,’ answered Ger- 
_vaise, with a smile. “You know I 
never leave anything behind.” 

“That is true,” replied the elder 
“You have many faults, my 
dear; but not that one yet.” 


And while the laundress emptied her 
basket, laying the linen on the bed, 
Madame Goujet paid her many com- 
_pliments. She never burned her clothes, 
/ nor ironed off the buttons, nor tore 
_ them; but she did use a trifle too much 
blueing, and made her shirts too stiff. 
_ “Feel,” she said, “it is like paste- 
board. My son never complains, but 
I know he does not like them so.” 
“And they shall not be so again,” 
| said Gervaise. ‘No one ever touches 
| any of your things but myself, and I 
would do them over ten times rather 
| than see you dissatisfied.” 
She colored as she spoke. 
“JT have no intention of disparaging 
| your work,” answered Madame Goujet. 
“JT never saw any one who did up laces 
and embroideries as you do, and the 
fluting is simply perfect: the only 
trouble is a little too much starch, my 
dear. Guojet does not care to look 
like a fine gentleman.” 

She took up her book and drew a 
pen through the pieces as she spoke. 
Everything was there. She brought 
out the bundle of soiled clothes. Ger- 
vaise put them in her basket, and hesi- 
tated. 

“Madame Goujet,” she said, at last, 
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‘7f you do not mind, I should like to 
have the money for this week’s wash.” 

The account this month was larger 
than usual, ten francs and over. Ma- 
dame Goujet looked at her gravely. 

“My child,” she said, slowly, “it 
shall be as you wish. I do not refuse 
to give you the money if you desire it; 
only this is not the way to get out of 
debt. I say this with no unkindness, 
you understand. Only you must take 
care.” 


Gervaise, with downcast eyes, re- 
ceived the lesson meekly. ‘She needed 
the ten francs to complete the amount 
due the coal merchant,” she said. 

But her friend heard this with a stern 
countenance, and told her she should 
reduce her expenses; but she did not 
add, that she too, intended to do the 
same, and that in future she should 
do her washing herself, as she had 
formerly done, if she were to be out 
of pocket thus. 


When Gervaise was on the staircase 
her heart was light, for she cared little 
for the reproof now that she had the 
ten francs in her hand; she was becom- 
ing accustomed to paying one debt by 
contracting another. 

Midway on the stairs she met a tall 
woman coming up with a fresh mack- 
erel in her hand, and behold! it was 
Virginie, the girl whom she had whipped 
in the Lavatory. The two looked each 
other full in the face. Gervaise in- 
stinctively closed her eyes, for she 
thought the girl would slap her in the 
face with the mackerel. But no; Vir- 
ginie gave a constrained smile. Then 
the lazindress, whose huge basket filled 
up the stairway, and who did not choose 
to be outdone in politeness, said: 
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“T beg your pardon—” 

“Pray don’t apologize,” answered 
Virginie, in a stately fashion. 

And they stood and talked for a few 
minutes with not the smallest allusion, 
however, to the past. 


Virginie, then about twenty-nine, was 
really a magnificent-looking woman; 
head well-set on her shoulders, and a 
long, oval face crowned by bands of 
glossy black hair. She told her history 
in a few brief words. She was mar- 
ried. Had married the previous spring 
a cabinet-maker who had given up his 
trade, and was hoping to obtain a posi- 
tion on the police force. She had just 
been out to buy this mackerel for him. 

‘He adores them,” she said, “‘and we 
women spoil our husbands, I think. But 
come up. We are standing in a draught 
here.” 

When Gervaise had in her turn told 
her story, and added that Virginie was 
living in the very rooms where she had 
lived, and where her child was born, 
Virginie became still more urgent that 
she should go up. “It is always pleas- 
ant to see a place where one has been 
happy,” she said. ‘She herself had 
been living on the other side of the 
water, but had got tired of it, and had 
moved into these rooms only two 
weeks ago. She was not settled yet. 
Her name was Madame Poisson.” 


said Gervaise, 


“And mine,” “ds 
Coupeau.” 
Gervaise was a little suspicious of all 
this courtesy. Might not some ter- 
rible revenge be hidden under it all? 
and she determined to be well on her 
guard. But as Virginie was so polite 
just now, she must be polite in her 


turn. 


Poisson, the husband, was a man of 
thirty-five, with a moustache and im- 
perial; he was seated at a table near 
the window, making little boxes. His 
only tools were a pen-knife, a tiny saw, 
and a glue pot; he was executing the 
tnost wonderful and delicate carving, 
however. He never sold his work, but 
made presents of it to his friends. It 
amused him while he was awaiting his 
appointment. 


Poisson rose, and bowed politely to 
Gervaise, whom his wife called an old 
friend. But he did not speak —his 
conversational powers not being his 
strong point. He cast a plaintive 
glance at the mackerel, however, from 
time to time. Gervaise looked around 
the room, and described her furniture, 
and where it had stood. How strange 
it was, after losing sight of each other 
so long, that they should occupy the 
same apartment! Virginie entered into 
new details. He had a small inherit- 
ance from his aunt, and she herself 
sewed a little—made a dress now and 
then. At the end of a half hour Ger- 
vaise rose to depart; Virginie went to 
the head of the stairs with her, and 
there both hesitated. Gervaise fancied 
that Virginie wished to say something 
about Lantier and Adele, but they sep- 
arated without touching on these dis- 
agreeable topics. 


This was the beginning of a great 
friendship. In another week Virginie 
could not pass the shop without going 
in, and sometimes she remained for two 
or three hours. At first, Gervaise was 
very uncomfortable; she thought every 
time Virginie opened her lips that she 
should hear Lantier’s name. Lantier 
was in her mind all the time she was 
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with Madame Poisson. It was a stupid 
thing to do after all, for what on earth 
did she care what had become of 
Lantier or of Adéle? but she was none 
the less curious to know something 
about them. 

Winter had come—the fourth winter 
that the Coupeaus had spent in La 
Rue de la Goutte dOr. This year 
December and January were especially 
severe, and after New Year’s the snow 
lay three weeks in the street without 
melting. There was plenty of work for 
Gervaise, and her shop was delightfully 
warm and singularly quiet, for the car- 
riages made no noise in the snow-cov- 
ered streets. The laughs and shouts of 
the children were almost the only 
sounds; they had made a long slide; 
and enjoyed themselves hugely. 

Gervaise took especial pleasure in her 
coffee at noon. Her apprentices had 
no reason to complain, for it was hot 
and strong and unadulterated by 
chiccory. On the morning of Twelfth 
Day the clock had struck twelve and 
then half-past, and the coffee was not 
ready. Gervaise was ironing some 
muslin curtains. Clémence, with a 
frightful cold, was as usual at work on 
a man’s shirt. Madame Putois was 
ironing a skirt on a board, with a cloth 
laid on the floor to prevent the skirt 
from being soiled. Mamma Coupeau 
brought in the coffee, and as each one 
of the women took a cup with a sigh 
of enjoyment, the street door opened, 
and Virginie came in with a rush of 
cold air, 

“Heavens!” she cried, “it is awful! 
my ears are cut off!” 

“You have come just in time for 
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a cup of hot coffee,” said Gervaise, 
cordially. 


“And I shall be only too glad to have 
it!” answered Virginie, with a shiver. 
She had been waiting at the grocer’s, 
she said, until she was chilled through 
and through. The heat of that room 
was delicious, and then she stirred her 
coffee, and said she liked the damp, 
sweet smell of the freshly ironed linen. 
She and Mamma Coupeau were the 
only ones who had chairs; the others 
sat on wooden footstools, so low that 
they seemed to be on the floor. Vir- 
ginie suddenly stooped down to her 
hostess, and said, with a smile: 


“Do you remember that day at the 
Lavatory?” 


Gervaise colored; she could not an- 
swer. This was just what she had 
been dreading. In a moment she felt 
sure she should hear Lantier’s name. 
She knew it was coming. Virginie drew 
nearer to her. The apprentices ling- 
ered over their coffee, and told each 
other, as they looked stupidly into the 
street, what they would do if they had 
an income of ten thousand francs. 
Virginie changed her seat and took a 
footstool by the side of Gervaise, who 
felt weak and cowardly, and _ helpless 
to change the conversation, or to stave 
off what was coming. She breathlessly 
awaited the next words, her heart big 
with an emotion which she would not 
acknowledge to herself. 

“T do not wish to give you any pain,” 
said Virginie, blandly. “Twenty times 
the words have been on my lips, but 
I hesitated. Pray don’t think I bear 
you any malice.” 

She tipped up her cup and drank 
the last drop of her coffee, Gervaise, 
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with her heart in her mouth, waited in 
a dull agony of suspense, asking her- 
self if Virginie could have forgiven the 
insult in the Lavatory. There was a 
glitter in the woman’s eyes she did not 
like. 


“You had an excuse,” Virginie added, 
as she placed her cup on the table. 
“Vou had been abominably treated. I 
should have killed some one,” and then 
dropping her little affected tone, she 
continued more rapidly— 


“They were not happy, I assure you, 
not at all happy. They lived in a dirty 
street, where the mud was up to their 
knees. I went to breakfast with them 
two days after he left you, and found 
them in the height of a quarrel. You 
know that Adéle is a wretch. . She is 
my sister, to be sure, but she is a 
wretch all the same. As to Lantier— 
well, you know him, so I need not 
describe him. But for a ‘yes’ or a ‘no,’ 
he would not hesitate to thrash any 
woman that lives. Oh, they had a 
beautiful time! their quarrels were 
heard all over the neighborhood. One 
day the police were sent for, they made 
such a hubbub.” 

She talked on and on, telling things 
that were enough to make the hair 
stand up on one’s head. Gervaise lis- 
tened, as pale as death, with a nervous 
trembling of her lips which might have 
been taken for a smile. For seven 
years she had never heard Lantier’s 
name, and she would not have believed 
that she could have felt any such over- 
whelming agitation. She could no 
longer be jealous of Adéle, but she 
smiled grimly as she thought of the 
blows she had received in her turn from 
Lantier, and she would have listened 


for hours to all that Virginia had to 
tell; but she did not ask a question 
for some time. Finally she said: 

‘And do they still live in that same 
place?” 

“No, indeed! but I have not told 
you all yet. They separated a week 
ago.” 

“Separated!” exclaimed the 
starcher. 

“Who is separated?” asked Clémence, 
interrupting her conversation with 
Mamma Coupeau. 

“No one,” said Virginie, ‘or at least 
no one whom you know.” 


As she spoke she looked at Gervaise, 
and seemed to take a positive delight 
in disturbing her still more. She sud- 
denly asked her, what she would do or 
say if Lantier should suddenly make 
his appearance, for men were so strange, 
no one could ever tell what they would 
do—Lantier was quite capable of re- 
turning to his old love. Then Ger- 
vaise interrupted her and rose to the 
occasion. She answered with grave, 
dignity that she was married now, and 
that if Lantier should appear she should 
ask him to leave. There could never 
be anything more between them, not 
even the most distant acquaintance. 

“T know very well,” she said, “that 
Etienne belongs to him, and if Lantier 
desires to see his son, I shall place no 
obstacle in his way. But as to myself, 
Madame Poisson, he shall never touch 
my little finger again! It is finished.” 


As she uttered these last words she 
traced a cross in the air to seal her 
oath; and as if desirous to put an end 
to the conversation, she called out to 
her women— 

“Do you think the ironing will be 


clear- 
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done to-day, if you sit still? To work! 
to work!” 

The women did not move; they were 
lulled to apathy by the heat and Ger- 
vaise herself found it very difficult to 
resume her labors. {Her curtains had 
dried in all this time, and some coffee 
had been spilled on them, and she 


. must wash out the spots. 


“Au revoir!” said Virginie. “I came 
out to buy a half-pound of cheese. 
Poisson will think I am frozen to 
death!” 


The better part of the day was now 
gone, and it was this way every day— 
for the shop was the refuge and haunt 
of all the chilly people in the neighbor- 
hood. Gervaise liked the reputation 
of having the most comfortable room 
in the Quartier, and she held her re- 
ceptions—as the Lorilleux and Boche 
clique said, with a sniff of disdain. She 
would, in fact, have liked to bring in 
the very poor whom she saw shivering 
outside. She became very friendly 
toward a journeyman painter, an old 
man of seventy, who lived in a loft 
of the house, where he shivered with 
cold and hunger. He had lost his three 
sons in the Crimea, and for two years 
his hand had been so cramped by rheu- 
matism that he could not hold a brush. 


Whenever Gervaise saw Father Bru 
she called him in, made a place for 
him near the stove, and give him some 
bread and cheese. Father Bru, with 
his white beard, and his face wrinkled 
like an old apple, sat in silent content, 
for hours at a time, enjoying the 
warmth and the crackling of the coke. 


“What are you thinking about?” Ger- 


. vaise would say, gayly. 
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“Of nothing—of all sorts of things,” 
he would reply, with a dazed air. 


The workwomen laughed, and thought 
it a good joke to ask if he were in love. 
He paid little heed to them, but re- 
lapsed into silent thought. 


From this time Virginie often spoke 
to Gervaise of Lantier, and one day she 
said she had just met him. But as the 
clear-starcher made no reply, Virginie 
then said no more. But on the next 
day she returned to the subject, and 
told her that he had talked long and 
tenderly of her. Gervaise was much 
troubled by these whispered conversa- 
tions in the corner of her shop. The 
name of Lantier made her faint and 
sick at heart. She believed herself to 
be an honest woman. She meant, in 
every way, to do right and to shun the 
wrong, because she felt that only in 
doing so could she be happy. She did 
not thing much of Coupeau, because 
she was conscious of no short-comings 
towards him. But she thought of her 
friend at the Forge, and it seemed to 
her that this return of her interest in 
Lantier, faint and undecided as it was, 
was an infidelity to Goujet, and to that 
tender friendship which had become so 
very precious to her. Her heart was 
much troubled in these days. She 
dwelt on that time when her first lover 
left her. She imagined another day, 
when, quitting Adéle, he might return 
to her with that old familiar trunk. 


When she went into the street, it was. 
with a spasm of terror. She fancied 
that every step behind her was Lan- 
tier’s. She dared not look around, lest 
his hand should glide about her waist. 
He might be watching for her at any 
time, He might come to her door in 
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the afternoon, and this idea brought 
a cold sweat to her forehead, because 
he would certainly kiss her on her ear, 
as he had often teased her by doing in 
the years gone by. It was this kiss 
she dreaded. Its dull reverberation 
deafened her to all outside sounds, and 
she could hear only the beatings of her 
own heart. When these terrors assailed 
her, the Forge was her only asylum, 
from whence she returned smiling and 
serene, feeling that Goujet— whose son- 
orous hammer had put all her bad 
dreams to flight— would protect her 
always. 

What a happy season this was after 
all! The clear-starcher always carried 
a certain basket of clothes to her cus- 
tomer each week, because it gave her 
a pretext for going into the Forge, as 
it was on her way. As soon as she 
turned the corner of the street in which 
it was situated, she felt as light-hearted 
as if she were going to the country. 
The black charcoal dust in the road, 
the black smoke rising slowly from the 
chimneys, interested and pleased her as 
much as a mossy path through the 
woods. Afar off the forge was red 
even at mid-day, and her heart danced 
in time with the hammers. Goujet 
was expecting her and making more 
noise than usual, that she might hea 
him at a great distance. She gave 
Etienne a light tap on his cheek, and 
sat quietly watching these two —this 
man and boy, who were so dear to her 
—for an hour without speaking. When 
the sparks touched her tender skin, 
she rather enjoyed the sensation. He 
in his turn, was fully aware of the hap- 
piness she felt in being there, and he 
reserved the work which required skill, 
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for the time when she could look on 
in wonder and admiration. It was an 
idyl that they were unconsciously en- 
acting all that spring, and when Ger- 
vaise returned to her home, it was 
in a spirit of sweet content. 


By degrees her unreasonable fears 
of Lantier were conquered. Coupeau 
was behaving very badly at this time, 
and one evening, as she passed the 
Assommoir, she was certain she saw 
him drinking with Mes-Bottes. She 
hurried on lest she should seem to be 
watching him. But as she hastened she 
looked over her shoulder. Yes, it was 
Coupeau who was tossing down a glass 
of liquor with an air as if it were no 
new thing. He had lied to her, then; 
he did drink brandy. She was in utter 
despair, and all her old horror of 
brandy returned. Wine she could have 
forgiven—wine was good for a working 
man; liquor, on the contrary, was his 
ruin, and took from him all desire 
for the food that nourished, and gave 
him strength for his daily toil. Why 
did not the government interfere and 
prevent the manufacture of such perni- 
cious things? 

When she reached her home she 
found the whole house in confusion. 
Her employés had left their work and 
were in the court-yard. She asked 
what the matter was. 


“Tt is Father Bijard beating his wife; 
he is as drunk as a fool, and he drove 
her up the stairs to her room, where 
he is murdering her. Just listen!” 

Gervaise flew up the stairs. She was 
very fond of Madame Bijard, who was 
her laundress and whose courage and 
industry she greatly admired. On the 
sixth floor a little crowd was assembled. 
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Madame Boche stood at an open door. 
“Have done!” she cried; “have done! 
or the police will be summoned.” 


No one dared enter the room, be- 
cause Bijard was well known to be like 
a madman when he was tipsy. He was 
rarely thoroughly sober; and on the 
occasional days when he condescended 
to work, he always had a bottle of 
brandy at his side. He rarely ate any- 
thing, and if a match had been touched 
to his mouth, he would have taken fire 
like a torch. 


“Would you let her be killed!” ex- 
claimed Gervaise, trembling from head 
to foot, and she entered the attic room, 
which was very clean and very bare, 
for the man had sold the very sheets 
off the bed to satisfy his mad passion 
for drink. In this terrible struggle for 
life, the table had been thrown over, 
and the two chairs also. On the floor 
lay the poor woman, with her skirts 
drenched as she had come from the 
wash-tub, her hair streaming over her 
bloody face, uttering low groans at each 
kick the brute gave her. 


The neighbors whispered to each 
other that she had refused to give him 
the money she had earned that day. 
Boche called up the staircase to his 
wife: 

“Come down, I say; let him kill her 
if he will: it will only make one fool 
the less in the world!” 

Father Bru followed Gervaise into 
the room, and the two expostulated 
with the madman. But he turned to- 
ward them pale and threatening; a white 
foam glistened on his lips, and in his 
faded eyes there was a murderous ex- 
pression. He grasped Father Bru by 
the shoulder and threw him over the 
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table, and shook Gervaise until her 
teeth chattered, and then returned to 
his wife, who lay motionless, with her 
mouth wide open and her eyes closed; 
and during this frightful scene little 
Lalie, four years old, was in the corner 
looking on at the murder of her 
mother. The child’s arms were round 
her sister Henriette, a baby who had 
just been weaned. She stood with a 
sad, solemn face, and serious, melan- 
choly eyes, but shed no tears. 


When Bijard slipped and fell, Ger- 
vaise and Father Bru helped the poor 
creature to her feet, who then burst. 
into sobs. Lalie went to her side, but 
she did not cry, for the child was al- 
ready habituated to such scenes. And 
as Gervaise went down the stairs, she 
was haunted by the strange look of 
resignation and courage in Lalie’s eyes 
—it was an expression belonging to 
maturity and experience, rather than 
to childhood. 


“Your husband is on the other side 
of the street,” said Clémence, as soon 
as she saw Gervaise; “he is as tipsy as 
possible!” 


Coupeau reeled in, breaking a square 
of glass with his shoulder as he missed 
the doorway. He was not tipsy, but 
drunk, with his teeth set firmly to- 
gether, and a pinched expression about 
the nose. And Gervaise instantly 
knew that it was the liquor of the 
Assommoir which had vitiated his 
blood. She tried to smile, and coaxed 
him to go to bed. But he shook her 
off and as he passed her gave her a 
blow. 

He was just like the other—the beast 
up-stairs who was now snoring, tired’ 
out by beating his wife, She was 
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chilled to the heart and desperate. 
Were all men alike? She thought of 
Lantier and of her husband, and won- 
dered if there was no happiness in the 
world, 


CHAPTER VII 


A BIRTHDAY FETE 


Tue 19th of June was the clear- 
starcher’s birthday. There was always 
an excuse for a féte in the Coupeau 
‘mansion—Saints were invented, to serve 
as a pretext for idleness and festivities. 
Virginie highly commended Gervaise 
for living luxuriously. What was the 
use of her husband drinking up every- 
thing? why should she save, for her 
husband to spend at all the wine-shops 
im the neighborhood? And Gervaise 
accepted this excuse. She was growing 
very indolent and much stouter, while 
her lameness had perceptibly increased. 


For a whole month they discussed 
the preparation for this féte; they 
talked over dishes, and licked their lips. 
They must have something out of the 
common way. Gervaise was much 
troubled as to whom she should invite. 
She wanted exactly twelve at table, not 
one more nor one less. She, her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, and Madame 
Lerat were four. The Goujets and 
Poissons were four more. At first she 
thought she would not ask her two 
women, Madame Putois and Clémence, 
lest it should make them too familiar; 
but as the entertainment was constantly 
under discussion before them, she ended 
by inviting them too. Thus there were 
ten: she much have two more; she 
decided on a reconciliation with the 


Lorilleux, who had extended the olive- 
branch several times lately. ‘Family 
quarrels were bad things,” she said. 
When the Boche people heard of this, 
they showed several little courtesies to 
Gervaise, who felt obliged to urge them 
to come also. This made fourteen 
without counting the children. She had 
never had a dinner like this, and she 
was both triumphant and terrified. 


The 19th fell on a Monday, and 
Gervaise thought it very fortunate, as 
she could begin her cooking on Sunday 
afternoon. On Saturday, while the 
women hurried through their work, 
there was an endless discussion as to 
what the dishes should be. In the last 
three weeks only one thing had been 
definitely decided upon—a roast goose 
stuffed with onions. The goose had 
been purchased, and Madame Coupeau 
brought it in that Madame Putois 
might guess its weight. The thing 
looked enormous, and the fat seemed 
to burst from its yellow skin. 


“Soup before that, of course,” said 
Gervaise, “and we must have another 
dish.” 

Clémence proposed rabbits, but Ger- 
vaise wanted something more distin- 
guished. Madame Putois suggested a 
blanquette du Veau— 

That was a new idea. Veal was al- 
ways good too. Then Madame Cou- 
peau made an allusion to fish, which 
no one seconded. Evidently fish was 
not in favor. Gervaise proposed a 
spare-rib of pork and potatoes, which 
brightened all their faces, just as Vir- 
ginie came in like a whirlwind. 

“You are just in season. Mamma 
Coupeau, show her the goose,” cried 
Gervaise, 
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Virginie admired it, guessed the 
weight, and laid it down on the ironing- 
table between an embroidered skirt and 
a pile of shirts. She was evidently 
thinking of something else. She soon 
led Gervaise into the back shop. 

“T have come to warn you,” she said 
quickly. “I just met Lantier at the 
very end of this street, and I am sure 
he followed me, and I naturally felt 
alarmed on your account, my dear.” 

Gervaise turned very pale. What did 
he want of her? and why on earth 
should he worry her now amid all the 


busy preparations for the féte? It: 


seemed as if she never in her life had 
set her heart on anything that she was 
not disappointed. Why was it that 
she could never have a minute’s peace? 


But Virginie declared that she would 
look out for her. If Lantier followed 
her she would certainly give him over 
to the police. Her husband had been 
in office now for a month, and Virginie 
was very dictatorial and aggressive, and 
talked of arresting every one who dis- 
pleased her. She raised her voice as 
she spoke, but Gervaise implored her 
to be cautious, because her women 
could hear every word. ‘They went 
back to the front shop, and she was 
the first to speak. 

“We have said nothing of vege- 
tables,” she said, quietly. 

“Peas, with a bit of pork,” said Vir- 
ginie, authoritatively. 

This was agreed upon with en- 
thusiasm. 

The next day at three, Mamma 
Coupeau lighted the two furnaces be- 
longing to the house, and a third one 
borrowed from Madame Boche; and 
at half-past three the soup was gently 


simmering in a large pot lent by the 
restaurant at the corner. They had 
decided to cook the veal and the pork 
the day previous, as those two dishes 
could be warmed up so well, and would 
leave for Monday only the goose to 
roast and the vegetables. The back 
shop was ruddy with the glow from the 
three furnaces—sauces were bubbling 
with a strong smell of browned flour. 
Mamma Coupeau and Gervaise, each 
with large, white aprons, were washing 
celery, and running hither and thither 
with pepper and salt, or hurriedly 
turning the, veal with flat wooden 
sticks made for the purpose. They 
had told Coupeau pleasantly that his 
room was better than his company; but 
they had plenty of people there that 
afternoon. The smell of the cooking 
found its way out into the street and 
up through the house and the neigh- 
bors, impelled by curiosity, came down 
on all sorts of pretexts, merely to dis- 
cover what was going on. 


About five Virginie made her ap- 
pearance. She had seen Lantier twice. 
Indeed, it was impossible nowadays to 
enter the street and not see him. 
Madame Boche, too, had spoken to him 
on the corner below. Then Gervaise, 
who was on the point of going for a 
sou’s worth of fried onions to season 
her soup, shuddered from head to foot, 
and said she would not go out ever 
again. The Concierge and Virginie 
added to her terror by a succession of 
stories of men who lay in wait for 
women, with knives and pistols hidden 
in their coats. 

Such things were read every day in 
the papers! When such a scamp as 
Lantier found a woman happy and 
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comfortable, he was always wretched 
tntil he had made her so, too. Virginie 
said she would go for the onions. 
“Women,” she observed sententiously, 
“should protect each other, as well as 
serve each other, in such matters.” 
When she returned, she reported that 
Lantier was no longer there. The con- 
versation around the stove that eve- 
ning never once drifted from that sub- 
ject. Madame Boche said that she, 
under similar circumstances, should tell 
her husband; but Gervaise was horror- 
struck at this, and begged her never 
to breathe one single word about it. 
Besides, she fancied her husband had 
caught a glimpse of Lantier from some- 
thing he had muttered, amid a volley 
of oaths, two or three nights before. 
She was filled with dread lest these two 
men should meet. She knew Coupeau 
so well, that she had long since dis- 
covered that he was still jealous of 
Lantier; and while the four women dis- 
cussed the imminent danger of a ter- 
rible tragedy, the sauces and the meats 
hissed and simmered on the furnaces, 
and they ended by each taking a cup of 
soup to discover what improvement 
was desirable. 

Monday arrived. Now that Ger- 
vaise had invited fourteen to dine, she 
began to be afraid there would-not be 
room, and finally decided to lay the 
table, in the shop. She was uncertain 
how to place the table, which was the 
ironing table on trestles. In the midst 
of the hubbub and confusion. a cus- 
tomer arrived, and made a scene be- 
cause her linen had not come home on 
the Friday previous. She insisted on 
having every piece that moment— 
clean or dirty, ironed or rough-dry. 
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Then Gervaise, to excuse herself, 
told a lie with wonderful sang-froid. 
It was not her fault. She was clean- 
ing her rooms. Her women would be 
at work again the next day, and she 
got rid of her customer, who went 
away soothed by the promise that her 
wash should be sent to her early the 
following morning. 


But Gervaise lost her temper, which 
was not a common thing with her, and 
as soon as the woman’s back was 
turned, called her by an opprobrious 
name, and declared that if she did as 
people wished she could not take time 
to eat, and vowed she would not have 
an iron heated that day nor the next, 
in her establishment. No! not if the 
Grand Turk himself should come and 
entreat her on his knees to do up a 
collar for him. She meant to enjoy 
herself a little occasionally! 


The entire morning was consumed 
in making purchases. Three times did 
Gervaise go out and come in, laden 
with bundles. But when she went 
the fourth time for the wine she dis- 
covered that she had not money 
enough. She could have got the wine 
on credit, but she could not be without 
money in the house, for a thousand 
little unexpected expenses arise at such 
times, and she and her mother-in-law 
racked their brains to know what they 
should do to get the twenty francs 
they considered necessary. Madame 
Coupeau, who had once been ‘house- 
keeper for an actress, was the first to 
speak of the Mont-de-Piété.  Ger- 
vaise laughed gayly. 

“To be sure! Why had she not 
thought of it before?” 

She folded her black silk dress and 
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pined it in a napkin, then she hid the 
bundle under her mother-in-law’s apron 
and bade her keep it very flat, lest 
the neighbor’s who were so terribly 
inquisitive should find it out, and then 
she watched the old woman from the 
door, to see that no one followed her. 


But when Mamma Coupeau had 
gone a few steps Gervaise called her 
back into the shop, and, taking her 
wedding-ring from her finger, said: 

“Take this, too, for we shall need 
all the money we can get to-day.” 


And when the old woman came back 
with twenty-five francs she clapped her 
hands with joy. She ordered six 
bottles of wine with seals to drink 
with the roast. The Lorilleux would 
be green with envy. For a fortnight 
this had been her idea, to crush the 
Lorilleux, who were never known to 
ask a friend to their table; who, on 
the contrary, locked their doors when 
they had anything especially to eat. 
Gervaise wanted to give her a lesson, 
and would have liked to offer the 
strangers who passed her door, a seat 
at her table. Money was a very good 
thing, and mighty pretty to look at, 
but it was good for nothing but to 
spend. 

Mamma Coupeau and Gervaise be- 
gan to lay their table at three o’clock. 
They had hung curtains before the win- 
dow, but as the day was warm, the 
door into the street was open. The 
two women did not put on a plate or 
salt-spoon without the avowed intention 
of worrying the Lorilleux. They had 
given them seats where the table could 
be seen'to the best advantage, and they 
placed before them the real china plates. 

“No, no, mamma,” cried Gervaise, 
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“not those napkins. I have two which 
are real damask.” 

“Well! well! I declare!” murmured 
the old woman, “What will they say 
to all this?” 

And they smiled as they stood at op- 
posite sides of this long table with its 
glossy white cloth, and its places for 
fourteen carefully laid. They wor- 
shipped there as if it had been a chapel 
erected in the middle of the shop. 


“How false they are!” said Gervaise. 
“Do you remember how she declared 
she had lost a piece of one of the chains 
when she was carrying them home? 
That was only to get out of giving you 
your five francs.” 

“Which I have never had from them 
but just twice,’ muttered the old wo- 
man. 


“T will wager that next month they 
will invent another tale. That is one 
reason why they lock their doors when 
they have a rabbit. They think people 
might say, ‘If you can eat rabbits you 
can give five francs to your mother!’ 
How mean they are! What do they 
think would have become of you if I 
had not asked you to come and live 
here?” 


Her mother-in-law shook her head. 
She was rather severe in her judgment 
of the Lorilleux that day, inasmuch as 
she was influenced by the gorgeous en- 
tertainment given by the Coupeaus. 
She liked the excitement, she liked to 
cook—she generally lived pretty well 
with Gervaise; but on those days which 
occur in all households, when the dinner 
was scanty and unsatisfactory, she 
called herself a most unhappy woman, 
left to the mercy of a daughter-in-law, 
In the depths of her heart she still 
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loved Madame Lorilleux; she was her 
eldest child. 

“You certainly would have weighed 
some pounds less with her,” continued 
Gervaise. “No coffee, no tobacco, no 
sweets. And do you imagine that they 
would have put two mattresses on your 
bed?” 

“No, indeed,” answered the old wo- 
man; “but I wish to see them when 
they first come in—just to see how they 
look!” 


At four o’clock the goose was roast- 
ing, and Augustine, seated on a little 
footstool, was given a _ long-handled 
spoon, and bidden to watch and baste 
it every few minutes. Gervaise was 
busy with the peas, and Mamma 
Coupeau, with her head a little con- 
fused, was waiting until it was time to 
heat the veal and the pork. At five 
the guests began to arrive. Clémence 
and Madame Putois, gorgeous to be- 
hold in their Sunday rig, were the first. 

Clémence wore a blue dress and had 
some geraniums in her hand; Madame 
was in black, with a bunch of helio- 
trope. Gervaise, whose hands were 
covered with flour, put them behind 
her back, come forward, and kissed 
them cordially. 

After them came Virginie in scarf and 
hat, though she had only to cross the 
street; she wore a printed muslin, and 
was as imposing as any lady in the 
land. She brought a pot of red carna- 
tions, and put both her arms around 
her friend and kissed her. 

The offering brought by Boche was 
a pot of pansies, and his wife’s was 
mignonette; Madame Lerat’s a lemon 
verbena. The three furnaces filled the 
room with an overpowering heat, and 


the frying potatoes drowned their 
voices. Gervaise was very sweet and 
smiling, thanking every one for the 
flowers, at the same time making the 
dressing for the salad. The perfume 
of the flowers was perceived above all 
the smell of cooking. 

“Can’t I help you?” said Virginie. 
“Tt is a shame to have you work so 
hard for three days on all these things, 
that we shall gobble up in no time.” 

“No, indeed,” answered Gervaise, “I 
am nearly through.” 


The ladies covered the bed with their 
shawls and bonnets, and then went into 
the shop that they might be out of 
the way, and talked through the open 
door with much noise and loud Jaugh- 
ing. 

At this moment Goujet appeared, and 
stood timidly on the threshold with a 
tall white rose-bush in his arms whose 
flowers brushed against his yellow 
beard. Gervaise ran toward him with 
her cheeks reddened by her furnaces. 
She took the plant, crying: 

“How beautiful!” 

He dared not kiss her, and she was 
compelled to offer her cheek to him; 
and both were embarrassed. He told 
her, in a confused way, that his mother 
was ill with sciatica and could not come. 
Gervaise was greatly disappointed, but 
she had no time to say much just then: 
she was beginning to be anxious about 
Coupeau—he ought to be in—then, too, 
where were the Lorilleux? She called 
Madame Lerat, who had arranged the 
reconciliation, and bade her go and see. 

Madame Lerat put on her hat and 
shawl with excessive care and departed. 
A solemn hush of expectation pervaded 
the room. 
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Madame Lerat presently reappeared. 
She had come round by the street to 
give a more ceremonious aspect to the 
affair. She held the door open, while 
Madame Lorilleux, in a silk dress, stood 
on the threshold. All the guests rose, 
and Gervaise went forward to meet her 
sister and kissed her, as had been 
agreed upon. 

“Come in! come in!” she said. 
are friends again.” 

“And I hope for always,” answered 
her sister-in-law, severely. 

After she was ushered in, the same 
programme had to be followed out with 
her husband. Neither of the two 
brought any flowers. They had refused 
to do so, saying that it would look as 
if they were bowing down to Wooden 
Leg. Gervaise summoned Augustine, 
and bade her bring some wine, and 
then filled glasses for all the party, and 
each drank the health of the family. 

“Tt is a good thing before soup,” 
muttered Boche. 

Mamma Coupeau drew Gervaise into 
the next room. 

‘Did you see her?” she said, eagerly. 
“T was watching her, and when she saw 
the table, her face was as long as my 
arm, and now she is gnawing her lips, 
she is so mad!” 

It was true the Lorilleux could not 
stand that table, with its white linen, 
its shining glass, and square piece of 
‘bread at each place. It was like a 
restaurant on the Boulevard, and 
Madame Lorilleux felt of the cloth 
stealthily to ascertain if it were new. 

“We are all ready,” cried Gervaise, 
reappearing, and pulling down her 
sleeves over her white arms. 


“We 


“Where can Coupeau be?’ she con- 
tinued. 

“He is always late! he always for- 
gets!” muttered his sister. Gervaise was 
in despair. Everything would be spoiled. 
She proposed that someone should go 
out and look for him. Goujet offered 
to go, and she said she would accom- 
pany him. Virgine followed, all three 
bare headed. Every one looked at 
them, so gay and fresh on a week day. 
Verginie, in her pink muslin, and Ger- 
vaise in a white cambric with blue spots, 
and a gray silk handkerchief knotted 
round her throat. They went to one 
wine-shop after another, but no Cou- 
peau. Suddenly, as they went toward 
the Boulevard, his wife uttered an ex- 
clamation. 


“What is the matter?” asked Goujet. 

The clear-starcher was very pale, and 
so much agitated that she could hardly 
stand. Virginie knew at once, and 
leaning over her, looked in at the rest- 
aurant and saw Lantier quietly dining. 

“T turned my foot,” said Gervaise, 
when she could speak. Finally, at the 
Assommoir they found Coupeau and 
Poisson. They were standing in the 
centre of an excited crowd. Coupeau, 
in a gray blouse, was quarrelling with 
some one, and Poisson, who was not 
on duty that day, was listening quietly 
—his red moustache and imperial giving 
him, however, quite a formidable as- 
pect. 

Goujet left the women outside, and 
going in placed his hand on Coupeau’s 
shoulder, who, when he saw his wife 
and Virginie, fell into a great rage. 

“No, he would not move! He would 
not stand being followed about by wo- 
men in this way! They might go home 
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and eat their rubbishy dinner them- 
selves! He did not want any of it!” 


To appease him, Goujet was com- 
pelled to drink with him, and finally 
he persuaded him to go with him. But 
when he was outside, he said to Ger- 
vaise: 

“T am not going home; you need 
not think it!” 

She did not reply. She was trem- 
bling from head to foot. She had been 
speaking of Lantier to Virginie, and 
begged the other to go on in front, 
while the two women walked on either 
side of Coupeau to prevent him from 
seeing Lantier as they passed the open 
window where he sat eating his dinner. 

But Coupeau knew that Lantier was 
there, for he said: 

“There’s a fellow I know, and you 
know him, too!” 

He then went on to accuse her, with 
many a coarse word, of coming out to 
look—not for him—but for her old 
lover, and then all at once he poured 
out a torrent of abuse upon Lantier, 
who, however, never looked up or ap- 
peared to hear it. 

Virginie at last coaxed Coupeau on, 
whose rage disappeared when they 
turned the corner of the street. They 
returned to the shop, however, in a 
very different mood from the ‘one in 
which they had left it, and found the 
guests, with very long faces, awaiting 
them. 

Coupeau shook hands with the ladies 
in succession, with difficulty keeping his 
feet as he did so, and Gervaise, in a 
choked voice, begged them to take their 
seats. But suddenly she perceived that 
Madame Goujet not having come, there 
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was an empty seat next to Madame 
Lorilleux. 


“We are thirteen,” she said, much 
disturbed, as she fancied this to be an 
additional proof of the misfortune 
which, for some time, she had felt to 
be hanging over them. 


The ladies, who were seated, started 
up. Madame Putois offered to leave, 
because, she said, no one should fly 
in the face of Destiny; besides, she was 
not hungry. As to Boche, he laughed, 
and said it was all nonsense. 


“Wait!” cried Gervaise, ‘I will ar- 
range it.” 

And rushing out on the sidewalk, she 
called to Father Bru, who was crossing 
the street, and the old man followed 
her into the room. 

“Sit there,’ said the clear-starcher. 
“You are willing to dine with us, are 
you not?” 

He nodded acquiescence. 

“He will do as well as another,” she 
continued, in a low voice. “He rarely, 
if ever, had as much as he wanted to 
eat, and it will be a pleasure to us to 
see him enjoy his dinner.” 

Goujet’s eyes were damp, so much 
was he touched by the kind way in 
which Gervaise spoke, and the others 
felt that it would bring them good luck. 
Madame Lorilleux was the only one 
who seemed displeased. She drew her 
skirts away and looked down with dis- 
gusted mien upon the patched blouse at 
her side. 

Gervaise served the soup, and the 
guests were just lifting their spoons to 
their mouths, when Virginie noticed that 
Coupeau had disappeared. He had prob- 
ably returned to the more congenial 
society at the Assommoir, and some one | 
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said he might stay in the street—cer- 
tainly no one would go after him; but 
just as they had swallowed the soup 
Coupeau appeared bearing two pots, one 
under each arm—a balsam and a wall- 
flower. All the guests clapped their 
hands, He placed them on either side 
of Gervaise, and, kissing her, he said: 

“T forgot you, my dear; but all the 
same I loved you very much.” 

“Monsieur Coupeau is very amiable 
to-night; he has taken just enough to 
make him good-natured,” whispered one 
of the guests. 


This little act on the part of the 
host brought back the smiles to the 
faces around the table. The wine be- 
gan to circulate, and the voices of the 
children were heard in the next room. 
Etienne, Nana, Pauline, and little Vic- 
tor Fauconnier were installed at a small 
table, and were told to be very good. 

When the blanquette du Veau was 
served, the guests were moved to en- 
thusiasm. It was now half-past seven. 
The door of the shop was shut to keep 
out inquisitive eyes, and curtains hung 
before the windows. The veal was a 
great success; the sauce was delicious, 
and the mushrooms. extraordinarily 
good. Then came the spare-rib of pork. 
Of course all these good things de- 
manded a large amount of wine. 

In the next room, at the children’s 
table, Nana was playing the mistress 
of the household. She was seated at 
the head of the table, and for a while 
was quite dignified, but her natural 
gluttony made her forget her good man- 
ners when she saw Augustine stealing 
the peas from the plate, and she slapped 
the girl vehemently. 


“Take care, Mademoiselle,” said 
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Augustine, sulkily, “or I will tell your 
mother that I heard you ask Victor to 
kiss you.” 

Now was the time for the goose. 
Two lamps were placed on the table, 
one at each end, and the disorder was 
very apparent: the cloth was stained 
and spotted. Gervaise left the table, 
to reappear presently bearing the goose 
in triumph. Lorilleux and his wife ex- 
changed a look of dismay. 

“Who will cut it?” said the clear- 
starcher. “No, not I: it is too big for 
me to manage!” 

Coupeau said he could do it. After 
all it was a simple thing enough—he 
should just tear it to pieces. 

There was a cry of dismay. 

Madame Lerat had an inspiration. 

“Monsieur Poisson is the man,” she 
said; “of course he understands the use 
of arms,” and she handed the sergeant 
the carving-knife. Poisson made a stiff 
inclination of his whole body and drew 
the dish toward him, and went to work 
in a slow, methodical fashion. As he 
thrust his knife into the breast, Loril- 
leux was seized with momentary patriot- 
ism, and he exclaimed: 

“If it were only a Cossack!” 

At last the goose was carved and dis- 
tributed, and the whole party ate as 
if they were just beginning their dinner. 
Presently there was a grand outcry 
about the heat, and Coupeau opened 
the door into the street. Gervaise de- 
voured large slices of the breast, hardly 
speaking, but a little ashamed of her 
own gluttony in the presence of Goujet. 
She never forgot old Bru, however, and 
gave him the choicest morsels, which 
he swallowed unconsciously, his palate 
having long since lost the power of 
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distinguishing flavors. Mamma Coupeau 
picked a bone with her two remaining 
teeth. 


And the wine! Good heavens! how 
much they drank! A pile of empty 
bottles stood in the corner. When 
Madame Putois asked for water, Cou- 
peau himself removed the carafes from 
the table. No one should drink water, 
he declared, in his house—did she want 
to swallow frogs and live things? and 
he filled up all the glasses. Hypocrites 
might talk as much as they pleased— 
the juice of the grape was a mighty 
good thing and a famous invention! 


The guests all laughed and approved; 
working people must have their wine, 
they said, and Father Noah had planted 
the vine for them especially. Wine 
gave courage and strength for work; 
and, if it chanced that a man sometimes 
took a drop too much, in the end it 
did him no harm, and life looked 
brighter to him for a time. Goujet 
himself, who was usually so prudent 
and absteminous, was becoming a little 
excited. Boche was growing red and 
the Lorilleux pair very pale; while Pois- 
son assumed a solemn and severe as- 
pect. The men were all more or less 
tipsy; and the ladies—well, the less we 
say of the ladies the better. 


Suddenly Gervaise remembered the 
six bottles of sealed wine she had 
omitted to serve with the goose as she 
had intended. She produced them amid 
much applause. The glasses were filled 
anew, and Poisson rose and proposed 
the health of their hostess. 

“And fifty more birthdays!” cried 
Virginie. 

“No, no,” answered Gervaise, with a 
smile that had a touch of sadness in 
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it. “I do not care to live to be very 
old. There comes a time when one is 
glad to go!” 

A little crowd had collected outside, 
and smiled at the scene, and the smell 
of the goose pervaded the whole street. 
The clerks in the grocery opposite 
licked their lips, and said it was good, 
and curiously estimated the amount of 
wine that had been consumed. 


None of the guests were annoyed by 
being the subjects of observation, al- 
though they were fully aware of it, and 
in fact rather enjoyed it. Coupeau 
catching sight of a familiar face, held 
up a bottle, which, being accepted with 
a nod, he sent it out with a glass. This 
established a sort of fraternity with the 
street. 


In the next room the children were 
unmanageable. They had taken pos- 
session of a saucepan and were drum- 
ming on it with spoons. Mamma 
Coupeau ‘and Father Bru were talking 
earnestly. The old man was speaking 
of his two sons who had died in the 
Crimea. “Ah! had they but lived he 
would have had bread to eat in his old 
age!” 

Madame Coupeau, whose tongue was 
a little thick, said: 

“Yes; but one has a good deal of 
unhappiness with children. Many an 
hour have I wept on account of mine.” 

Father Bru hardly heard what she 
said, but talked on half to himself. 

“T can’t get any work to do. I am 
too old. When I ask for any, people 
laugh, and ask if it was I who blacked 
Henri Quatre’s boots. Last year I 
earned thirty sous by painting a bridge. 
I had to lie on my back all the time 
close to the water, and since then I 
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have coughed incessantly.” He looked 
down at his poor stiff hands, and added, 
“I know I am good for nothing. I wish 
I was by the side of my boys. It is 
a great pity that one can’t kill one’s 
self when one begins to grow old.” 

“Really,” said Lorilleux, “I cannot 
see why the government does not do 
something for people in your condition. 
Men who are disabled—” 

“But workmen are not soldiers,” in- 
terrupted Poisson, who considered it his 
duty to espouse the cause of the gov- 
ernment. “It is foolish to expect them 
to do impossibilities.” 

The dessert was served. In the 
centre was a pyramid of sponge cake 
in the form of a temple with melon-like 
sides, and on the top was an artificial 
rose, with a butterfly of silver paper 
hovering over it, held by a gilt wire. 
Two drops of gum in the heart of the 
rose stood for dew. On the left was 
a deep plate with a bit of cheese, and 
on the other side of the pyramid was 
a dish of strawberries, which had been 
sugared and carefully crushed. 

In the salad dish there were a few 
leaves of lettuce left. 

“Madame Boche,” 
courteously, “pray eat these. 
how fond you are of salad.” 

The Concierge shook her head. 
There were limits even to her capa- 
cities, and she looked at the lettuce 
with regret. Clémence told how she 
had once eaten three quarts of water- 
cresses at her breakfast. Madame 
Putois declared that she enjoyed lettuce 
with a pinch of salt and no dressing, 
and as they talked the ladies emptied 
the salad-bowl. : 

None of the guests were dismayed 


said Gervaise, 
I know 


women with their knives 
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at the dessert, although they had eaten 
so enormously. They had the night be- 
fore them, too; there was no need of 
haste. The men lighted their pipes and 
drank more wine while they watched 
Gervaise cut the cake. Poisson, who 
prided himself on his knowledge of the 
habits of good society, rose and took 
the rose from the top, and presented 
it to the hostess amid the loud applause 
of the whole party. She fastened it 
just over her heart, and the butterfly 
fluttered at every movement. A song 
was proposed—comic songs were a 
specialty with Boche—and the whole 
party joined in the chorus. The men 
kept time with their heels, and the 
on their 
glasses. The windows of the shop 
jarred with the noise. Virginie had dis- 
appeared twice, and the third time, 
when she came back, she said to Ger- 
vaise: 

“My dear, he is still at the restaurant, 
and pretends to be reading his paper. 
I fear he is meditating some mischief.” 

She spoke of Lantier. She had been 
out to see if he were anywhere in the 
vicinity. Gervaise became very grave. 

“Ts he tipsy?” she asked. 

“No, indeed; and that is what 
troubled me. Why on earth should he 
stay there so long if he is not drinking? 
My heart is in my mouth, I am so 
afraid something will happen.” 

The clear-starcher begged her to sav 
no more. Madame Putois started up 
and began a fierce piratical song—stand- 
ing stiff and erect in her black dress, 
her pale face surrounded by her black 
lace cap, and gesticulating violently. 
Poisson nodded approval. He had been 
to sea, and he knew all about it. 
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Gervaise, assisted by her mother-in- 
law, now poured out the coffee. Her 
guests insisted on a song from her, de- 
claring that it was her turn. She re- 
fused. Her face was disturbed and 
pale, so much so that she was asked if 
the goose disagreed with her. 


Finally she began to sing a plaintive 
melody, all about dreams and rest. Her 
eyelids half closed as she ended, and she 
peered out into the darkness. Then 
followed a barcarolle from .Madame 
Boche, and a romance from Lorilleux, 
in which figured, perfumes of Araby— 
ivory throats—ebony hair—kisses — 
moonlight and guitars! Clémence fol- 
lowed with a song, which recalled the 


country with its descriptions of birds, 


and flowers. Virginie brought down the 
house with her imitation of a vivan- 
diére, standing with her hand on her 
hip, and a wine glass in her hand, which 
she emptied down her throat as she 
finished. 

But the grand success of the evening 
was Goujet, who sang in his rich bass 
the Adieux d’Abd-el-Kader. The words 
issued from his yellow beard like the 
call of a trumpet, and thrilled every 
one around the table. 

Virginie whispered to Gervaise: 

“T have just seen Lantier pass the 
door. Good heavens! There he is again, 
standing still and looking in.” 

Gervaise caught her breath and timid- 
ly turned around. The crowd had in- 
creased, attracted by the songs. There 
were soldiers and shop-keepers, and 
three little girls, five or six years old, 
holding each other by the hand, grave 
and silent, struck with wonder and ad- 
miration. 

Lantier was directly in front of the 
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door. Gervaise met his eyes, and felt 
the very marrow of her bones chilled, 
she could not move hand or foot. 

Coupeau called for more wine, and 
Clémence helped herself to more straw- 
berries. The singing ceased, and the 
conversation turned upon a woman, who 
had hung herself the day before in the 
next street. 

It was now Madame Lerat’s turn to 
amuse the company, but she needed to 
make certain preparations. 

She dipped the corner of her napkin 
into a glass of water and applied it to 
her temples because she was too warm. 
Then she asked for a teaspoonful of 
brandy and wiped her lips. 

“T will sing ‘L’Enfant du bon Dieu,’ ” 
she said, pompously. 

She stood up, with her square 
shoulders like those of a man, and be- 
gan: 


“L’Enfant perdu que sa mére aban- 
donne, 
Troue toujours un asile au Saint 
lieu, 
Dieu qui le voit, le défend de son 
tréne, 
L’Enfant perdu, c’est L’Enfant du 
bon Dieu.” 


She raised her eyes to heaven, and 
placed one hand on her heart; her voice 
was not without a certain sympathetic 
quality, and Gervaise, already quivering 
with emotion caused by the knowledge 
of Lantier’s presence, could no longer 
restrain her tears. It seemed to her 
that she was the deserted child whom 
le bon Dieu had taken under His care. 
Clémence, who was quite tipsy, burst 
into loud sobs. The ladies took out 
their handkerchiefs and pressed them 
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to their eyes, rather proud of their 
tenderness of heart. 

The men felt it their duty to respect 
the feeling shown by the women, and 
were, in fact, somewhat touched them- 
selves. The wine had softened their 
hearts apparently. 

Gervaise and Virginie watched the 
shadows outside. Madame Boche in her 
turn now caught a glimpse of Lantier, 
and uttered an exclamation as she wiped 


away her fast falling tears. The three 
women exchanged terrified, anxious 
glances. 


“Good heavens!” muttered Virginie. 
“Suppose Coupeau should turn around. 
There would be a murder, I am con- 
vinced.” And the earnestness of their 
fixed eyes became so apparent that 
finally he said: 

“What are you staring at?” 

And leaning forward he too 
Lantier. 

“This is too much,’ he muttered, 
“the dirty ruffan! It is too much, and 
I won’t have it!” 

As he started to his feet with an 
oath, Gervaise put her hand on his arm 
imploringly. 

“Put down that knife,” she said, “and 
do not go out, I entreat of you.” 

Virginie took away the knife, that 
Coupeau had snatched from the table, 
but she could not prevent him from 
going into the street. The other guests 
saw nothing, so entirely absorbed were 
they in the touching words which 
Madame Lerat was still singing. 

Gervaise sat with her hands clasped 
convulsively, breathless with fear, ex- 
pecting to hear a cry of rage from the 
street and see one of the two men fall 
to the ground. Virginie and Madame 


saw 


Boche had something of the same feel- 
ing. Coupeau had been so overcome 
by the fresh air that when he rushed 
forward to take Lantier by the collar 
he missed his footing and found himself 
seated quietly in the gutter. 


Lantier moved aside a little, without 
taking his hands from his pocket. 


Coupeau staggered to his feet again, 
and a violent quarrel commenced. Ger- 
vaise pressed her hands over her eyes; 
suddenly all was quiet, and she opened 
her eyes again and looked out. 

To her intense astonishment she saw 
Lantier and her husband talking in a 
quiet, friendly manner. 

Gervaise exchanged a 
Madame Boche and Virginie. 
did this mean? 

As the women watched them, the two 
men began to walk up and down in 
front of the shop. They were talking 
earnestly. Coupeau seemed to be urg- 
ing something, and Lantier refusing. 
Finally Coupeau took Lantier’s arm and 
almost dragged him toward the shop. 

“T tell you, you must!” he cried. 
“You shall drink a glass of wine with 
us. Men will be men all the world 
over. My wife and I know that per- 
fectly well.” 

Madame Lerat had finished her song 
and seated herself with the air of being 
utterly exhausted. She asked for a 
glass of wine. When she sang that 
song, she said, she was always torn to 
pieces, and it left her nerves in a ter- 
rible state. 

Lantier had been placed at the table 
by Coupeau, and was eating a piece of 
cake, leisurely dipping it into his glass 
of wine. With the exception of Madame 
Boche and Virginie, no one knew him. 


look with 
What 
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The Lorilleux looked at him with 
some suspicion, which, however, was 
very far from the mark. An awkward 
silence followed, broken by Coupeau, 
who said simply: 

“He is a friend of ours!” 

And turning to his wife, he added: 

“Can’t you move round a littler Per- 
haps there is a cup of hot coffee!” 

Gervaise looked from one to the 
other. She was literally dazed. When 
her husband first appeared with her 
former lover, she had clasped her hands 
over her forehead, with that instinctive 
gesture with which in a great storm 
one waits for the approach of the thun- 
der-clap. 

It did not seem possible that the 
walls would not fall and crush them 
all. Then, seeing the two men calmly 
seated together, it all at once seemed 
perfectly natural to her. She was tired 
of thinking about it, and preferred to 
accept it. Why after all should she 
worry? No one else did. Every one 
seemed to be satisfied; why should not 
she be also? 


The children had fallen asleep in the 
back room, Pauline with her head on 
Etienne’s shoulder. Gervaise started as 
her eyes fell on her boy. She was 
shocked at the thought of his father 
sitting there eating cake without show- 
ing the least desire to see his child. 
She longed to awaken him and show him 
to Lantier. And then again she had a 
feeling of passing wonder at the manner: 
in which things settled themselves in 
this world. 


She would not disturb the serenity of 
matters now, so she brought in the 
coffee-pot and poured out a cup for 
Lantier, who received it without even 
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looking up at her, as he murmured his 
thanks. 

“Now it is my turn to sing!”’ shouted 
Coupeau. 

His song was one familiar to them 
all, and even to the street, for the little 
crowd at the door joined in the chorus. 
The guests within were all more or less 
tipsy, and there was so much noise that 
the policemen ran to quell a riot; but 
when they saw Poisson they bowed 
respectfully and passed on. 

No one of the party ever knew how 
or at what hour the festivities termin- 
ated. It must have been very late, for 
there was not a human being in the 
street when they departed. They 
vaguely remembered having joined 
hands and danced around the table. 
Gervaise remembered that Lantier was 
the last to leave—that he passed her 
as she stood in the doorway. She felt 
a breath on her cheek, but whether it 
was his or the night air she could not 
tell. 

Madame Lerat had refused to return 
to Batignolles so late, and a mattress 
was laid on the floor in the shop near 
the table. She slept there amid the 
debris of the feast, and a neighbor’s 
cat profited by an open window to es- 
tablish herself by her side, where she 
crunched the bones of the goose all 
night between her fine, sharp teeth. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


THE following Saturday Coupeau, 
who had not been home to dinner, came 
in with Lantier about ten o’clock. They 
had been eating pigs’ feet at a rest- 
aurant at Montmarte, 
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“Don’t scold, wife,” said Coupeau, 
“we have not been drinking, you see; 
we can walk perfectly straight;” and 
he went on to say, how they had met 
each other quite by accident in the 
street, and how Lantier had refused to 
drink with him, saying, that when a 
man had married a nice little woman, 
he had no business to throw away his 
money in that way. Gervaise listened 
with a faint smile; she had no idea of 
scolding. Oh, no! it was not worth the 
trouble, but she was much agitated at 
seeing the two men together so soon 
again, and with trembling hands she 
knotted up her loosened hair. 


Her work-women had been gone some 
time. Nana and Mamma Coupeau were 
in bed, and Gervaise, who was just 
closing her shutters when her husband 
appeared, brought out some glasses and 
the remains of a bottle of brandy. 
Lantier did not sit down, and avoided 
addressing her directly. 

When she served him, however, he 
exclaimed: ° 

“A drop, Madame; a mere drop!” 

Coupeau looked at them for a mo- 
ment, and then expressed his mind fully. 
They were no fools, he said, nor were 
they children. The Past was the Past. 
If people kept up their enmities for 
nine or ten years, no one would have 
a soul to speak to soon. As for himself, 
he was made differently. He knew they 
were honest people, and he was sure 
he could trust them. 

“Of course,” murmured Gervaise, 
hardly knowing what she said, “of 
course.” 

“T regard her as a sister,” said Lan- 
tier, “only as a sister.” 

“Give us your hand on that,” cried 


Coupeau, “and let us be good friends 
in the Future. After all a good heart 
is better than gold, and I estimate 
Friendship as above all price.” 

And he gave himself a little tap on 
his breast, and looked about for ap- 
plause, as if he had uttered rather a 
noble sentiment. 

Then the three silently drank their 
brandy. Gervaise looked at Lantier, 
and saw him for the first time, for on 
the night of the féte she had seen him, 
as it were, through a glass, darkly. 


He had grown very stout, and his 
arms and legs very heavy. But his 
face was still handsome, although some- 
what bloated by liquor and good living. 
He was dressed with care, and did not 
look any older than his years. He was 
thirty-five. He wore gray pantaloons 
and a dark blue frock-coat like any 
gentleman, and had a watch and a 
chain on which hung a ring—a souvenir, 
apparently. 

“T must go,” he said, presently. 

He was at the door, when Coupeau 
recalled him to say that he must never 
pass without coming in to say, “How 
do you do?” 

Meanwhile, Gervaise, who had disap- 
peared, returned, pushing Etienne before 
her. The boy was half asleep, but 
smiled as he rubbed his eyes. When he 
saw Lantier he stared, and looked un- 
easy from him to Coupeau. 

“Do you know this gentleman?” said 
his mother. 

The child looked away, and did not 
answer, but when his mother repeated 
the question he made a little sign that 
he remembered him. Lantier, grave and 
silent, stood still. When Etienne went 
toward him, he stooped and kissed the 
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child, who did not look at him but 
burst into tears, and when he was vio- 
lently reproached by Coupeau, he 
rushed away. 

“Tt is excitement,” said his mother, 
who was herself very pale. 

“He is usually very good and very 
obedient,” said Coupeau. ‘I have 
brought him up well, as you will find 
out. He will soon get used to you. 
He must learn something of life, you 
see, and will understand, one of these 
days, that people must forget and for- 
give; and I would cut off my head 
sooner than prevent a father from see- 
ing his child!” 

He then proposed to finish the bottle 
of brandy. They all three drank to- 
gether again. Lantier was quite undis- 
turbed, and before he left, he insisted 
on aiding Coupeau to shut up the shop. 
Then, as he dusted his hands with his 
handkerchief, he wished them a careless 
good-night. 

“Sleep well. I am going to try and 
catch the omnibus. I will see you soon 
again.” 

Lantier kept his word, and was seen 
from that time very often in the shop. 
He came only when Coupeau was home, 
and asked for him before he crossed 
the threshold. Then seated near the 
window, always wearing a frock coat, 
fresh linen, and carefully shaved, he 
kept up a conversation like a man who 
had seen something of the world. By 
degrees Coupeau learned something of 
his life. For the last eight years he 
had been at the head of a hat manu- 
factory, and when he was asked why 
he had given it up, he said, vaguely, 
that he was not satisfied with his part- 
ner; he was a rascal, and so on. 
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But his former position stiil imparted 
to him a certain air of importance. He 
said, also, that he was on the point 
of concluding an important matter — 
that certain business houses were in 
process of establishing themselves, the 
management of which would be virtual- 
ly in his hands. In the meantime he 
had absolutely not one thing to do, but 
to walk about with his hands in his 
pocket. 

Any day he pleased, however, he 
could start again. He had only to de-_ 
cide on some house. Coupeau did not 
altogether believe this tale, and insisted 
that he must be doing something which 
he did not choose to tell; otherwise, 
how did he live? 

The truth was that Lantier, exces- 
sively talkative in regard to other peo- 
ple’s affairs, was very reticent about his 
own. He lied quite as often as he 
spoke the truth, and would never tell 
where he resided. He said he was never 
at home, so it was of no\use for any 


one to come and see him. ” 
(a3 


“T am very careful,” he said, “in 
making an engagement. I do not choose 
to bind myself to a man and find, when 
it is too late, that he intends to make 
a slave of me. I went one Monday 
to Champion at Monrouge. That even- 
ing Champion began a political discus- 
sion. He and I differed entirely, and 
on Tuesday I threw up the situation. 
You can’t blame me, I am sure, for 
not being willing to sell my soul and 
my convictions for seven francs per 
day!” 

It was now November. Lantier oc- 
casionally brought a bunch of violets 
to Gervaise. By degrees his visits be- 
came more frequent. He seemed de- 
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termined to fascinate the whole house, 
even the Quartier, and he began by in- 
gratiating himself with Clémence and 
Madame Putois, showing them both the 
greatest possible attention. 

These two women adored him at the 
end of a month. Madame Boche, whom 
he flattered by calling on her in her 
loge, had all sorts of pleasant things to 
say about him. 

As to the Lorilleux they were furious 
when they found out who he was, and 
declared that it was a sin and a dis- 
grace for Gervaise to bring him into 
her house. But one fine day Lantier 
bearded them in their den, and ordered 
a chain made for a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, and made himself so agreeable 
that they begged him to sit down, and 
kept him an hour. After this visit they 
expressed their astonishment that a man 
so distinguished could ever have seen 
anything in Wooden Legs to admire. 
By degrees therefore people had become 
accustomed to seeing him, and no longer 
expressed their horror or amazement. 
Goujet was the only one who was dis- 
turbed. If Lantier came in while he 
was there he at once departed, and 
avoided all intercourse with him. 

Gervaise was very unhappy. She was 
conscious of a returning inclination for 
Lantier, and she was afraid of herself 
and of him. She thought of him con- 
stantly; he had taken entire possession 
of her imagination. But she grew 
calmer as days passed on, finding that 
he never tried to see her alone, and that 
he rarely looked at her, and never laid 
the tip of his finger on her. 

Virginie, who seemed to read her 
through and through, asked her what 
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she feared. Was there ever a man more 
respectful? 

But out of mischief or worse, the 
woman contrived to get the two into 
a corner one day, and then led the 
conversation into a most dangerous di- 
rection. Lantier, in reply to some ques- 
tion, said in measured tones that his 
heart was dead, that he lived now only 
for his son. He never thought of 
Claude who was away. He embraced 
Etienne every night, but soon forgot 
he was in the room, and amused himself 
with Clémence. 

Then Gervaise began to realize that 
the Past was dead. Lantier had brought 
back to her the memory of Plassans 
and the Hotel Boncceur. But this faded 
away again, and seeing him constantly, 
the Past was absorbed in the Present. 
She shook off these memories almost 
with disgust. Yes, it was all over, and 
should he ever dare to allude to former 
years she would complain to her hus- 
band. : 

She began again to think of Goujet, 
almost unconsciously. 

One morning Clémence said that the 
night before she had seen Lantier walk- 
ing with a woman who had his arm. 
Yes, he was coming up La Rue Notre- 
Dame de Lorette; the woman was a 
blonde, and no better than she should 
be. Clémence added that she had fol- 
lowed them until the woman reached 
a house where she went in. Lantier 
waited in the street, until there was a 
window opened, which was evidently a 
signal, for he went into the house at 
once. 

Gervaise was ironing a white dress; 
she smiled slightly, and said that she 
believed a Provencal was always crazy 
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after women, and at night when Lantier 
appeared, she was quite amused at 
Clémence who at once attacked him. 
He seemed to be on the whole rather 
pleased that he had been seen. The 
person was an old friend, he said, one 
whom he had not seen for some time— 
a very stylish woman, in fact; and he 
told Clémence to smell of his hand- 
kerchief on which his friend had put 
some of the perfume she used. Just 
then Etienne came in, and his father 
became very grave and said that he was 
in jest—that his heart was dead. 


Gervaise nodded approval of this 
sentiment, but she did not speak. 


When spring came Lantier began to 
talk of moving into that neighborhood. 
He wanted a furnished, cleanly room. 
Madame Boche and Gervaise tried to 
find one for him. But they did not 
meet with any success. He was alto- 
gether too fastidious in his require- 
ments. Every evening at the Coupeaus’ 
he wished he could find people like 
themselves who would take a lodger. 


“You are very comfortable here, I 
am sure,” he would say regularly. 

Finally, one night when he had ut- 
tered this phrase as usual, Coupeau 
cried out: 

“Tf you like this place so much, why 
don’t you stay here? We can make 
room for you.” 

As he explained that the linen-room 
could be so arranged that it would be 
very comfortable, and Etienne could 
sleep on a mattress in the corner. 

“No, no,” said Lantier, “it would 
trouble you too much. JI know that 
you have the most generous heart in 
the world, but I cannot impose upon 
you. Your room would be a passage- 
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way to mine, and that would not be 
agreeable to any of us.” 

“Nonsense,” said Coupeau. “Have 
we no invention? There are two win- 
dows: can’t one be cut down to the 
floor and used as a door? In that case 
you would enter from the court and 
not through the shop. You would be- 
by yourself, and we by ourselves.” 

There was a long silence, broken 
finally by Lantier. 

“Tf this could be done,” he said, “I 
should like it, but I am afraid you 
would find yourselves too crowded.” 

He did not look at Gervaise as he 


spoke, but it was clear that he was 


only waiting for a word from her. She 
did not like the plan at all; not that 
the thought of Lantier living under 
their roof disturbed her, but she had 
no idea where she could put the linen 
as it came in to be washed and again 
when it was rough-dry. 


But Coupeau was enchanted with the 
plan. “The rent,” he said, “had al- 
ways been heavy to carry, and now 
they should gain twenty francs per 
month.” It was not dear for him, and 
it would help them decidedly. He told 
his wife that she could have two great 
boxes made in which all the linen of 
the Quartier could be piled. 

Gervaise still hesitated, questioning 
Mamma Coupeau with her eyes. Lan- 
tier had long since propitiated the old 
lady by bringing her gum-drops for her 
cough. 

“Tf we could arrange it, I am sure—” 
said Gervaise, hesitatingly. | 

“You are too kind,’ remonstrated 


Lantier. “I really feel that it would 
be an intrusion.” 
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Coupeau flamed out, “Why did she 
not speak up, he should like to know, 
instead of stammering and behaving 
like a fool?” 

“Etienne! Etienne!” he shouted. 

The boy was asleep with his head on 
the table. He started up. 

“Listen to me. Say to this gentle- 
man, ‘I wish it.’ Say just those words 
and nothing more.” 

“T wish it!” stammered Etienne, half 
asleep. 


Everybody laughed. But Lantier al- 


most instantly resumed his solemn air. 
He pressed Coupeau’s hand cordially. 

“T accept your proposition,” he said. 
“Tt is a most friendly one, and I thank 
you in my name and in that of my 
child.” 

The next morning Marescot, the 
owner of the house, happening to call, 
Gervaise spoke to him of the matter. 
At first he absolutely refused, and was 
as disturbed and angry as if she had 
asked him to build on a wing for her 
especial accommodation. Then, after a 
minute examination of the premises, he 
ended by giving his consent, only on 
condition, however, that he should not 
be required to pay any portion of the 
expense, and the Coupeaus signed a 
paper, agreeing to put everything into 
its original condition at the expiration 
of their lease. 

That same evening Coupeau brought 
in a mason, a painter, and a carpenter, 
all friends and boon companions of his, 
who would do this little job at night 
after their day’s work was over. 

The cutting of the door, the paint- 
ing, and the cleaning, would come to 
about one hundred francs, and Coupeau 
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agreed to pay them as fast as his ten- 
ant paid him. 

The next question was, how to furn- 
ish the room? Gervaise left Mamma 
Coupeau’s wardrobe in it. She added a 
table and two chairs from her own 
room. She was compelled to buy a 
bed and dressing-table, and divers other 
things, which amounted to one hundred 
and thirty francs. This she must pay 
for, ten francs each month. So that 
for nearly a year they could derive no 
benefit from their new lodger. 


It was early in June that Lantier 
took possession of his new quarters. 
Coupeau had offered the night before 
to help him with his trunk in order 
to avoid the thirty sous for a fiacre. 
But the other seemed embarrassed, and 
said his trunk was heavy, and it seemed 
as if he preferred to keep it a secret 
even now where he resided. 

He came about three o’clock. Cou- 
peau was not there, and Gervaise, stand- 
ing at her shop-door, turned white, as 
she recognized the trunk on the fiacre. 
It was their old one with which they 
had travelled from Plassans. Now it 
was banged and battered, and strapped 
with cords. 

She saw it brought in as she had 
often seen it in her dreams, and she 
vaguely wondered if it were the same 
fiacre which had taken him and Adéle 
away. Boche welcomed Lantier cor- 
dially. Gervaise stood by in silent be- 
wilderment, watching them place the 
trunk in her lodger’s room. Then, 
hardly knowing what she said, she mur- 
mured: 

“We must take a glass of wine to- 
gether—” 

Lantier, who was busy untying the 
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cords on his trunk, did not look up, 
and she added: 

“You will join us, Monsieur Boche!” 

And she went for some wine and 
glasses. At that moment she caught 
sight of Poisson passing the door. She 
gave him a nod and a wink which he 
perfectly understood: it meant, when 
he was on duty, that he was offered a 
glass of wine; he went round by the 
court-yard in order not to be seen. 
Lantier never saw him without some 
joke in regard to his political convic- 
tions, which, however, had not pre- 
vented the men from becoming excel- 
lent friends. 


To one of these jests Boche now re- 
plied: 

“Did you know,” he said, “that when 
the Emperor was in London he was a 
policeman, and his special duty was 
to carry all the intoxicated women to 
the station-house?” 


Gervaise had filled three glasses on 
the table. She did not care for anv 
wine; she was sick at heart, as she 
stood looking at Lantier kneeling on the 
floor by the side of the trunk. She was 
wild to know what it contained. She 
remembered that in one corner was a 
pile of stockings, a shirt or two, and an 
old hat. Were those things still there? 
Was she to be confronted with those 
tattered relics of the Past? 

Lantier did not lift the lid however; 
he rose, and going to the table held his 
glass high in his hands. 

“To your health, Madame!” he ast 

And Poisson and Boche drank with 
him. 

Gervaise filled their glasses again. 
The three men wiped their lips with the 
backs of their hands, 


the gift of some woman. 
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Then Lantier opened his trunk. It 
was filled with a hodge-podge of papers, 
books, old clothes, and bundles of linen. 
He pulled out a saucepan, then a pair 
of boots followed by a bust of Ledru 
Rollin with a broken nose—then an em- 
broidered shirt and a pair of ragged 
pantaloons, and Gervaise perceived a 
mingled and odious smell of tobacco, 
leather and dust. 


No, the old hat was not in the left 
corner; in its place was a pin-cushion, 
All at once 
the strange anxiety with which she had 
watched the opening of this trunk dis- 
appeared, and in its place came an in- 
tense sadness as she followed each ar- 
ticle with her eyes as Lantier took them 
out, and wondered which belonged to 
her time, and which to the days when 
another woman filled his life. 


“Look here, Poisson,” cried Lantier, 
pulling out a small book. It was a 
scurrilous attack on the Emperor, 
printed at Brussels, entitled The Amours 
of Napoleon II. 

Poisson was aghast. He found no 
words with which to defend the Em- 
peror. It was in a book—of course 
therefore, it was true. Lantier, with a 
laugh of triumph, turned away and be- 
gan to pile up his books and papers, 
grumbling a little that there were no 
shelves on which to put them. Ger- 
vaise promised to buy some for hinz. 
He owned Louis Blanc’s Histoire de 
Dix Ans, all but the first volume, which 
he had never had; Lamartine’s Les 
Girondins; The Mysteries of Paris, and 
The Wandering Jew, by Eugéne Sue; 
without counting a pile of incendiary 
volumes which he had picked up at. 
book-stalls. His old newspapers he re- 
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garded with especial respect. He had 
collected them with care for years: 
whenever he had read an article at a 
café of which he approved, he bought 
the journal and preserved it. He con- 
sequently had an enormous quantity, 
of all dates and names, tied together 
without order or sequence. 

He laid them all in a corner of the 
room, saying as he did so: 

“Tf people would study those sheets 
and adopt the ideas therein, society 
would be far bettter organized than it 
now is. Your Emperor and all his 
minions would come down a bit on the 
_ ladder—” 

_ Here he was interrupted by Poisson, 
whose red imperial and moustache ir- 
radiated his pale face. 

“And the army,” he said, 
would you do with that?” 

Lantier became very much excited. 

“The army!” he cried. “I would 
| scatter it to the four winds of heaven! 
| I want the military system of the coun- 
try abolished! I want the abolition 
of titles and monopolies! I want sala- 
ries equalized! I want liberty for every 
one! Divorces too—” 

“Yes; divorces, of course,” interposed 
Boche. “That is needed in the cause 
of morality.” 

Poisson threw back his head, ready 
for an argument, but Gervaise, who 
did not like discussions, interfered. 
She had recovered from the torpor 
into which she had been plunged by 
- the sight of this trunk, and she asked 
the men to take another glass. Lantier 
was suddenly subdued and drank his 
wine, but Boche looked at Poisson un- 
easily. 

“All this talk is between ourselves, 


“what 
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is it not?” he said to the policeman. 

Poisson did not allow him to finish: 
he laid his hand on his heart and de- 
clared that he was no spy. Their words 
went in at one ear and out at another. 
He had forgotten them already. 


Coupeau by this time appeared, and 
more wine was sent for. But Poisson 
dared linger no longer, and, stiff and 
haughty, he departed through the court- 
yard. 

From the very first Lantier was made 
thoroughly at home. Lantier had his 
separate room, private entrance and 
key. But he went through the shop 
almost always. The accumulation of 
linen disturbed Gervaise, for her hus- 
band never arranged the boxes he had 
promised, and she was obliged to stow 
it away in all sorts of places, under the 
bed and in the corner. She did not 
like making up Etienne’s mattress late 
at night either. 

Goujet had spoken of sending the 
child to Lille to his own old master, 
who wanted apprentices. The plan 
pleased her, particularly as the boy, 
who was not very happy at home, was 
impatient to become his own master. 
But she dared not ask Lantier, who had 
come there to live, ostensibly to be 
near his son. She felt, therefore, that 
it was hardly a good plan to send the 
boy away within a couple of weeks 
after his father’s arrival. 

When, however, she did make up her 
mind to approach the subject, he ex- 
pressed warm approval of the idea, say- 
ing that youths were far better in the 
country than in Paris. 

Finally it was decided that Etienne 
should go, and, when the morning of 
his departure arrived, Lantier read his 
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son a long lecture and then sent him 
off, and the house settled down into 
new habits. 


Gervaise became accustomed to see- 
ing the dirty linen lying about, and to 
seeing Lantier coming in and going out. 
He still talked with an important air, 
of his business operations. He went 
out daily, dressed with the utmost care, 
and came home declaring that he was 
worn out with the discussions in which 
he had been engaged, and which in- 
volved the gravest and most important 
interests. 


He rose about ten o’clock, took a 
walk if the day pleased him, and if it 
rained he sat in the shop and read his 
paper. He liked to be there. It was 
his delight to live surrounded by a cir- 
cle of worshipping women, and he 
basked indolently in the warmth and 
atmosphere of ease and comfort, which 
characterized the place. 


At first Lantier took his meals at the 
restaurant at the corner, But after a 
while he dined three or four times a 
week with the Coupeaus, and _ finally 
requested permission to board with 
them, and agreed to pay them fifteen 
francs each Saturday. Thus he was 
regularly installed and was one of the 
family. He was seen in his shirt 
sleeves in the shop every morning at- 
tending to any little mattérs, or receiv- 
ing orders from the customers. He in- 
duced Gervaise to leave her own wine 
merchant and go to a friend of his own. 
Then he found fault with the bread, 
and sent Augustine to the Vienna bak- 
ery in a distant faubourg. He changed 
the grocer, but kept the butcher on 
account of his political opinions. 

At the end of a month he had insti- 
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tuted a change in the cuisine. Every- 
thing was cooked in oil: being a Pro- 
vencal, that was what he adored. He 
made the omelettes himself, which were 
as tough as leather. He superintended 
Mamma Coupeau, and insisted that the 
beefsteaks should be thoroughly cooked, 
until they were like the soles of an old 
shoe. He watched the salad to see that 
nothing went in which he did not like. 
His favorite dish was vermicelli, into 
which he poured half a bottle of oil. 
This he and Gervaise eat together, for 
the others being Parisians, could not be 
induced to taste it. 


By degrees Lantier attended to all 
those affairs which fall to the share of 
the master of the house, and to var- 
ious details of their business in addi- 
tion. He insisted that if the five francs 
which the Lorilleux people had agreed 
to pay toward the support of Mamma 
Coupeau was not forthcoming, that 
they should go to law about it. In 
fact, ten francs was what they ought 
to pay. He himself would go and see 
if he could not make them agree to 
that. He went up at once and asked 
them in such a way that he returned in 
triumph with the ten francs. And 
Madame Lerat, too, did the same, at 
his representation. Mamma Coupeau 
could have kissed Lantier’s hands, who 
played the part beside, of an arbiter 
in the quarrels between the old wo- 
mar and Gervaise. 


The latter, as was natural, sometimes 
lost patience with the old woman, who 
retreated to her bed to weep. He 
would bluster about and ask if they 
were simpletons to amuse people with 
their disagreements, and finally in- 
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duced them to kiss and be friends once 
more. 

He expressed his mind freely in re- 
gard to Nana also. In his opinion she 
was brought up very badly, and here 
he was quite right; for when her 
father cuffed her, her mother upheld 
her, and when in her turn the mother 
reproved, the father made a scene. 

Nana was delighted at this, and felt 
herself free to do much as she pleased. 


She had started a new game at the 
Farriery opposite. She spent entire 
days swinging on the shafts of the wa- 
gons. She concealed herself, with her 
troop of followers, at the back of the 
dark court, redly lighted by the forge, 
and then would make sudden rushes, 
with screams and whoops, followed by 
every child in the neighborhood, re- 
minding one of a flock of martins or 
sparrows. 

Lantier was the only one whose 
scoldings had any effect. She listened 
to him graciously. This child of ten 
years of age, precocious and vicious, 
coquetted with him as if she had been 
a grown woman. He finally assumed 
the care of her education. He taught 
her to dance and to talk slang! 

Thus a year passed away. The whole 
neighborhood supposed Lantier to be a 
man of means—otherwise, how did the 
Coupeaus live as they did? Gervaise, 
to be sure, still made money; but she 
supported two men who did nothing, 
and the shop, of course, did not make 
enough for that. The truth was that 
Lantier had never paid one sou, either 
for board or lodging. He said he would 
let it run on, and when it amounted to 
a good sum, he would pay it all at once. 

After that Gervaise never dared to 
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ask him for a centime. She got bread, 
wine and meat on credit; bills were run- 
ning up everywhere, for their expendi- 
tures amounted to three and four 
francs every day. She had never paid 
anything, even a trifle on account, to 
the man of whom she had bought her 
furniture, nor to Coupeau’s_ three 
friends who had done the work in Lan- 
tier’s room. The trades-people were 
beginning to grumble, and treated her 
with less politeness. 


But she seemed to be insensible to 
this: she chose the most expensive’ 
things, having thrown economy to the 
winds, since she had given up paying 
for things at once. She always in- 
tended, however, to pay eventually, and 
had a vague notion of earning hun- 
dreds of francs daily in some extraor- 
dinary way, by which she could pay all 
these people. 

About the middle of summer Clém- 
ence departed, for there was not enough 
work for two women; she had waited 
for her money for some weeks. Lan- 
tier and Coupeau were quite undis- 
turbed, however. They were in the 
best of spirits, and seemed to be grow- 
ing fat over the ruined business. 

In the Quartier there was a vast deal 
of gossip. Everybody wondered as to 
the terms on which Lantier and Ger- 
vaise now stood. The Lorilleux vic- 
iously declared that Gervaise would be 
glad enough to resume her old relations 
with Lantier, but that he would have 
nothing to do with her, for she had 
grown old and ugly. The Boche peo- 
ple took a different view; but while 
every one declared that the whole ar- 
rangement was a most improper one, 
they finally accepted it as quite a mat- 
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ter of course, and altogether natural. 

It is quite possible there were other 
homes which were quite as open to 
invidious remarks, within a _ stone’s 
throw, but these Coupeaus as their 
neighbors said, were good, kind people. 
Lantier was especially ingratiating. It 
was decided, therefore, to let things go 
their own way undisturbed. 


Gervaise lived quietly indifferent to, 
and possibly entirely unsuspicious of, 
all these scandals. By-and-by it came 
_to pass that her husband’s own people 
looked on her as utterly heartless. Ma- 
dame Lerat made her appearance every 
evening, and she treated Lantier as if 
he were utterly irresistible, into whose 
arms any and every woman would be 
only too glad to fall. An actual league 
seemed to be forming against Gervaise: 
all the women insisted on giving her a 
lover. 


But she saw none of these fascina- 
tions in him. He had changed, un- 
questionably, and the external changes 
were all in his favor. He wore a frock 
coat, and had acquired a certain polish. 
But she who knew him so well looked 
down into his soul through his eyes, 
and shuddered at much she saw there. 
She could not understand what others 
saw in him to admire. And she said 
so one day to Virginie. Then Madame 
Lerat and Virginie vied with each other 
in the stories they told of Clémence 
and himself—what they did and said 
whenever her back was turned—and 
now they were sure, since she had left 
the establishment, that he went regu- 
larly to see her. 

“Well, what of it?” asked Gervaise, 
her voice trembling. ‘‘What have I to 
do with that?” 
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And she looked into Virginie’s dark > 
brown eyes, which were specked with | 


gold, and emitted sparks as do those of 
cats. 
look as she answered: 


“Why, nothing, of course; only I 
should think you would advise him not 
to have anything to do with such a 
person.” 


Lantier was gradually changing his 
manner to Gervaise. Now, when he 
shook hands with her, he held her fin- 
gers longer than was necessary. He 
watched her incessantly, and fixed his 
bold eyes upon her. He leaned over 
her so closely that she felt his breath 
on her cheek. But one evening, being 
alone with her, he caught her in both 
arms. At that moment Goujet entered. 
Gervaise wrenched herself free, and the 
three exchanged a few words as if noth- 
ing had happened. Goujet was very 
pale and seemed embarrassed, supposing 
that he had intruded upon them, and 
that she had pushed Lantier aside only 
because she did not choose to be em- 
braced in public. 


The next day Gervaise was miser- 
able, unhappy and restless. She could 
not iron a handkerchief. She wanted 
to see Goujet, and tell him just what 
had happened, but ever since Etienne 
had gone to Lille, she had given up go- 
ing to the Forge, as she was quite un- 
able to face the knowing winks with 
which his comrades received her. But 
this day she determined to go; and tak- 
ing an empty basket on her arms she 
started off, pretending that she was go- 
ing with skirts to some customers in La 
Rue des Portes-Blanches. 


Goujet seemed to be expecting her, 


But the woman put on a stupid | 
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for she met him loitering on the cor- 


We er. 


“Ah,” he said, with a wan smile, 
“you are going home, I presume?” 

He hardly knew what he was saying, 
and they both turned toward Montmar- 
tre without another word. They merely 
wished to go away from the Forge. 
They passed several manufactories and 
soon found themselves with an open 
field before them. A goat was tethered 
near by and bleating as it browsed, and 
a dead tree was crumbling away in the 
hot sun. 

“One might almost think one’s self in 
the country,” murmured Gervaise. 

They took a seat under the dead 
tree. The clear-starcher set the basket 
down at her feet. Before them 
stretched the heights of Montmartre, 
with its rows of yellow and gray houses 
amid clumps of trees, and when they 
threw back their heads a little they 
saw the whole sky above, clear and 
cloudless; but the sunlight dazzled 
thenft, and they looked over to the 
misty outlines of the faubourg, and 
watched the smoke rising from tall 
chimneys in regular puffs, indicating the 
machinery which impelled it. These 
great sighs seemed to relieve their own 
oppressed breasts. 

“Ves,” said Gervaise, after a long 
silence. “I have been on a long walk, 
and I came out—” 

She stopped: after having been so 
eager for an explanation she found her- 
self unable to speak, and overwhelmed 
with shame. She knew that he as well 
as herself had come to that place with 
the wish and intention of speaking on 
one especial subject, and yet neither 
of them dared to allude to it. The oc- 
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currence of the previous evening 
weighed on both their souls. 

Then with a heart torn with anguish, 
and with tears in her eyes, she told 
him of the death of Madame Bijard, 
who had breathed her last that morning 
after suffering unheard-of agonies. 


“It was caused by a kick of Bi- 
jard’s,” she said, in her low, soft voice; 
“some internal injury. For three days 
she has suffered frightfully. Why are 
not such men punished? I suppose, 
though, if the law undertook to pun- 
ish all the wretches who kill their wives 
that it would have too much to do. 
After all, one kick more or less: what 
does it matter in the end? And this 
poor creature, in her desire to save her 
husband from the scaffold, declared she 
had fallen over a tub.” 

Goujet did not speak. He sat pull- 
ing up the tufts of grass. 

“Tt is not a fortnight,” continued 
Gervaise, “‘since she weaned her last 
baby; and here is that child Lalie, left 
to take care of two mites. She is not 
eight years old, but as quiet and sensi- 
ble as if she were a grown woman; and 
her father kicks and strikes her too. 
Poor little soul! There are some per- 
sons in this world who seem born to 
suffer.” 

Goujet looked at her, and then said 
suddenly, with trembling lips: 

“You made me suffer yesterday.” 

Gervaise clasped her hands implor- 
ingly, and he continued: 

“T knew of course how it must end: 
only you should not have allowed me 
to think—” 

He could not finish. She started up, 
seeing what his convictions were. She 
cried out: 
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“You are wrong! I swear to you 
that you are wrong! He was going to 
kiss me, but his lips did not touch me, 
and it is the very first time that he 
made the attempt. Believe me, for I 
swear—on all that I hold most sacred— 
that I am telling you the truth.” 


But the blacksmith shook his head. 
He knew that women did not always tell 
the truth on such points. Gervaise 
then became very grave. 

“You know me well,” she said; “you 
know that I am no liar. I again re- 
peat that Lantier and I are friends. 
We shall never be anything more, for 
if that should ever come to pass, I 
should regard myself as the vilest of 
the vile, and should be unworthy of the 
friendship of a man like yourself.” 
Her face was so honest, her eyes were 
so clear and frank, that he could do 
no less than believe her. Once more 
he breathed freely. He held her hand 
for the first time. Both were silent. 
White clouds sailed slowly above their 
heads with the majesty of swans. The 
goat looked at them and bleated pite- 
ously, eager to be released, and they 
stood hand in hand on that bleak slope 
with tears in their eyes. 

“Your mother likes me no longer,” 
said Gervaise, in a low voice. “Do not 
say no;—how can it be otherwise? 
We owe you so much money.” 

He roughly shook her arm in his 
eagerness to check the words on her 
lips—he would not hear her. He tried 
to speak, but his throat was too dry; 
he choked a little, and then he burst 
out: 

“Listen to me,” he cried, “I have 
long wished to say something to you. 
You are not happy. My mother says 
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things are all going wrong with you, 
and’ —he hesitated; “we must go away 
together and at once.” 

She looked at him, not understand- 
ing him, but impressed by this abrupt 
declaration of a love from him, who 
had never before opened his lips in re- 
gard to it. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“T mean,” he answered, without look- 
ing in her face, “that we two can go 
away and live in Belgium. It is al- 
most the same to me as home, and both 
of us could get work and live comfort- 
ably.” 

The color came to her face, which 
she would have hidden on his shoulder 
to hide her shame and confusion. He 
was a strange fellow to propose an 
elopement. It was like a book, and like 
the things she heard of in high society. 
She had often seen and known of the 
workmen about her, making love to 
married women, but they did not think 
of running away with them. 7 

“Ah, Monsieur Goujet!” she mur- 
mured; but she could say no more. 

“Ves,” he said; “we two would live. 
all by ourselves.” 

But as her self-possession returned, 
she refused with firmness. 

“Tt is impossible,” she said; ‘‘and it 
would be very wrong. I am married, 
and i have children. I know that you 
are fond of me, and I love you too 
much to allow you to commit any such 
folly as you are talking of, and this 
would be an enormous folly. No; we 
must live on as we are. We respect 
each other now. Let us continue to 
do so. That is a great deal, and will 
help us over many a roughness in our 
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_ paths, And when we try to do right, 


i) we are sure of a reward.” 


_ He shook his head as he listened to 
i} her, but he felt she was right. Sud- 

, denly, he snatched her in his arms and 
}, kissed her furiously once, and then 
¥» dropped her and turned abruptly away. 
She was not angry, but the locksmith 
| trembled from head to foot. He be- 


i} gan to gather some of the wild daisies, 
/ not knowing what to do with his hands, 


and tossed them into her empty basket. 
! This occupation amused him and tran- 
} quillized him. He broke off the head 
) of the flowers, and when he missed his 


} mark and they fell short of the basket, 


laughed aloud. 

| Gervaise sat with her back against 
the tree, happy and calm. And when 
' she set forth on her walk home, her 


| basket was full of daisies, and she was 
| talking of Etienne. 


In reality, Gervaise was more afraid 
of Lantier than she was willing to ad- 
| mit even to herself. She was fully de- 
termined never to allow the smallest 
_ familiarity; but she was afraid that she 
| might yield to his persuasions, for she 
_ well knew the weakness and amiability 
of her nature, and how hard it was 
_ for her to persist in any opposition to 
any one. 

Lantier, however, did not put this 
determination on her part to the test. 
He was often alone with her now, and 
was always quiet and respectful. Cou- 
peau declared to every one that Lantier 
was a true friend. There was no non- 
sense about him; he could be relied 
upon always and in all emergencies. 
And he trusted him thoroughly, he de- 
_clared. When they went out together 
—the three, on Sundays—he bade his 
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wife and Lantier walk arm-in-arm, 
while he mounted guard behind, ready 
to cuff the ears of any one who ven- 
tured on a disrespectful glance, a sneer 
or a wink. 


He laughed good-naturedly before 
Lantier’s face, told him he put on a 
great many airs with his coats and his 
books, but he liked him in spite of 
them. They understood each other, he 
said, and a man’s liking for another 
man is more solid and enduring than 
his love for a -woman. 


Coupeau. and Lantier made the 
money fly. Lantier was continually 
borrowing money from Gervaise; ten 
francs, twenty francs, whenever he 
knew there was money in the house. 
It was always because he was in press- 
ing need for some business matter. 
But still on those same days he took 
Coupeau off with him, and at some dis- 
tant restaurant ordered and devoured 
such dishes as they could not obtain 
at home, and these dishes were washed 
down by bottle after bottle of wine. 

Coupeau would have preferred to 
get tipsy without the food, but he was 
impressed by the elegance and experi- 
ence of his friend who found on the 
carte so many extraordinary sauces. 
He had never seen a man like him, he 
declared, so dainty and so difficult. 
He wondered if all Southerners were 
the same, as he watched him discussing 
the dishes with the waiter, and sending 
away a dish that was too salt, or had 
too much pepper. 

Neither could he endure a draught: 
his skin was all blue if a door was left 
open, and he made no end of a row 
until it was closed again. 

Lantier was not wasteful in certain 
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ways, for he never gave a garcon more 
than two sous after he had served a 
meal that cost some seven or eight 
francs. 


They never alluded to these dinners 
the nex: morning at their simple break- 
fast with Gervaise. Naturally, people 
cannot frolic and work too, and since 
Lantier had become a member of his 
household, Coupeau had never lifted 
a tool. He knew every drinking-shop 
for miles around, and would sit and 
guzzle, deep into the night, not always 
pleased to find himself deserted by 
Lantier, who never was known to be 
overcome by liquor. 


About the first of November, Cou- 
peau turned over a new leaf; he de- 
clared he was going to work the next 
day, and Lantier thereupon preached a 
little sermon, declaring that labor en- 
nobled man, and in the morning arose 
before it was light, to accompany his 
friend to the shop, as a mark of the 
respect he felt. But when they reached 
a wineshop on the corner, they entered 
to take a glass merely to cement good 
resolutions. 

Near the counter they beheld Bibi-la- 


Grillade smoking his pipe with a sulky 
air. 


“What is the matter, Bibi?” cried 
Coupeau. 
“Nothing!” answered his comrade, 


“except that I got my walking-ticket, 
yesterday. Perdition seize all oo 
he added, fiercely. 

And Bibi accepted a glass of rane 
Lantier defended the masters. They 
were not so bad after all: then, too, 
how were the men to get along without 
them? ‘To be sure,” continued Lan- 
tier, “I manage pretty well, for I don’t 
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have much to do with them myself!” 


“Come, my boy,” 
to Coupeau, 
don’t look out.” 

Bibi went out with them. Day was 


just breaking, gray and cloudy. It had 
rained the night before, and was damp 


and warm. The street-lamps had just 


been extinguished. There was one con- 
tinued tramp of men going to their 
work. 


Coupeau, with his bag of tools on 
his shoulder, shuffled along: his foot- 
steps had long since lost their ring. 

“Bibi,” he said, “come with me; the 
master told me to bring a comrade if I 
pleased.” 

“It won’t be me, then,” answered 
Bibi. “I wash my hands of them all. 
No more masters for me, I tell you! 
But I dare say Mes-Bottes would be 
glad of the offer.” 

And as they reached the Assommoir, 
they saw Mes-Bottes within. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it was daylight, 
the gas was blazing in the Assommoir. 
Lantier remained outside, and told Cou- 
peau to make haste, as they had only 
ten minutes. 

“Do you think I will work for your 
master?” cried Mes-Bottes. ‘He is 
the greatest tyrant in the kingdom. 
No, I should rather suck my thumbs 
for a year. You won’t stay there, old 
man! No, you won’t stay there three 
days, now I tell you!” 

“Are you in earnest?” asked Cou- 
peau, uneasily. 

“Ves, I am in earnest. You can’t 
speak—you can’t move. Your nose is 
held close to the grindstone all the 
time. He watches you every moment. 
If you drink a drop, he says you are 


he added, turning 
“we shall be late if we 


i. tipsy, and makes no end of a row!” 
| “Thanks for the warning. I will try 
i this one day, and if the master bothers 
f me, I will just tell him what I think of 
i him, and turn on my heel and walk 
‘if out.” 

| Coupeau shook his comrade’s hand 
/ and turned to depart, much to the dis- 
j/ gust of Mes-Bottes, who angrily asked 
| if the master could not wait five min- 
f utes. He could not go until he had 
4 taken a drink. Lantier entered to join 
i in, and Mes-Bottes stood there with 
i his hat on the back of his head— 
‘| shabby, dirty and staggering, ordering 
/ Father Colombe to pour out the 
glasses, and not to cheat. 

At that moment Goujet and Loril- 
i leux were seen going by. Mes-Bottes 
| shouted to them to come in, but they 
both refused—Goujet saying he wanted 
} nothing, and the other—as he hugged a 
{| little box of gold chains close to his 
{| heart—that he was in a hurry. 

_ “Milksops!” muttered Mes-Bottes; 

“they had best pass their lives in the 

| corner by the fire!” 

Returning to the counter, he renewed 
his attack on Father Colombe, whom 

he accused of adulterating his liquors. 

It was now bright daylight, and the 
proprietor of the Assommoir began to 
- extinguish the lights. Coupeau made 
_ excuses for his brother-in-law, who he 
said could never drink; it was not his 
fault, poor fellow! He approved, too, 
of Goujet, declaring that it was a good 
thing never to be thirsty. Again he 
made a move to depart and go to his 
- work, when Lantier, with his dictatorial 
air, reminded him that he had not paid 
his score, and. that he could not go off 
in that way, even if it were to his duty. 
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“T am sick of the words ‘work’ and 
‘duty,’”’ muttered Mes-Bottes. 

They all paid for their drinks with 
the exception of Bibi-la-Grillade, who 
stooped toward the ear of Father 
Colombe and whispered a few words. 
The latter shook his head, whereupon 
Mes-Bottes burst into a torrent of in- 
vectives; but Colombe stood in impas- 
sive silence, and when there was a 
lull in the storm, he said: 


“Let your friends pay for you, then 
—that is a very simple thing to do.” 


By this time Mes-Bottes was what is 
properly called howling drunk, and as 
he staggered away from the counter, he 
struck the bag of tools which Coupeau 
had over his shoulder. 

“You look like a pedlar with his pack, 
or a humpback. Put it down!” 

Coupeau hesitated a moment; and 
then slowly and deliberately, as if he 
had arrived at a decision after mature 
deliberation, he laid his bag on the 
ground. 

“Tt is too late to go this morning. 
IT will wait until after breakfast now. 
I will tell him my-wife was sick. Lis- 
ten, Father Colombe: I will leave my 
bag of tools under this bench and come 
for them this afternoon.” 

Lantier assented to this arrangement. 
Of course work was a good thing, but 
friends and good company were better; 
and the four men stood, first on one 
foot and then on the other, for more 
than an hour, and then they had an- 
other drink all round. After that a 
game of billiards was proposed, and 
they went noisily down the street to 
the nearest billiard-room, which did not 
happen to please the fastidious Lantier; 
who, however, soon recovered his good 
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humor under the effect of the admira- 
tion excited in the minds of his friends 
by his play, which was really very ex- 
traordinary. 

When the hour arrived for breakfast 
Coupeau had an idea. 

“Let us go and find Bec Sali. I know 
where he works. We will make him 
breakfast with us.” 

The idea was received with applause. 
The party started forth. A fine drizz- 
ling rain was now falling, but they were 
too warm within to mind this light 
sprinkling on their shoulders. 

Coupeau took them to a factory 
where his friend worked, and at the 
door gave two sous to a small boy to 
go up and find Bec Sali, and to tell him 
that his wife was very sick and had 
sent for him. 


Bec Sali quickly appeared, not in the 
least disturbed, as he suspected a joke. 

“Ah! ha!” he said, as he saw his 
friend. “I knew it!” They went to 
a restaurant and ordered a famous re- 
past of pigs’ feet and they sat and 
sucked the bones and talked about their 
various employers. . 


“Will you believe,” said Bec Sali, 
“that mine has had the brass to hang 
up a bell! Does he think we are slaves 
to run when he rings it? Never was he 
so mistaken—” 

“I am obliged to leave you!”’ said 
Coupeau, rising at last with an import- 
ant air. “I promised my wife to go 
to work to-day, and I leave you with 
the greatest reluctance.” 

The others protested and eritree eds 
but he seemd so decided that they all 
accompanied him to the Assommoir to 
get his tools. He pulled out the bag 
from under the bench and laid it at 
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his feet, while they all. took another — 
drink. The clock struck one and Cou- 
peau kicked his bag under the bench 
again. He would go to-morrow to the 
factory; one day really did not make 
much difference. 


The rain had ceased, and one of the 
men proposed a little walk on the 
Boulevards to stretch their legs. The 
air seemed to stupefy them, and they 
loitered along with their arms swinging 
at their sides, without exchanging a 
word. When they reached the wine- 
shop on the corner of La Rue des 
Poissonniérs, they turned in mechanic- 
ally. Lantier led the way into a small 
room divided from the public one by 
windows only. This room was much 
affected by Lantier, who thought it 
more stylish by far, than the rublic 
one. He called for a newspaper, spread 
it out, and examined it with a heavy 
frown. Coupeau and  Mes-Bottes 
played a game of cards, while wine and 
glasses occupied the centre of the 
table. 

“What is the news?” asked Bibi. 


Lantier did not reply instantly; but 
presently, as the others emptied their 
glasses, he began to read aloud an ac- 
count of a frightful murder, to which 
they listened with eager interest. Then 
ensued a hot discussion, and argument 
as to the probable motives for the mur- 
der. 


By this time the wine was exhausted, 
and they called for more. About five, 
all except Lantier were in a state of 
beastly intoxication, and he found them 
so disgusting, that as usual, he made 
his escape without his comrades notic- 
ing his defection. 

Lantier walked about a little, and 
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then, when he felt all right, went home, 
and told Gervaise that her husband 
was with his friends. Coupeau did not 
make his appearance for two days. Ru- 
mors were brought in that he had been 
seen in one place and then in another, 
and always alone. His comrades had 
apparently deserted him.  Gervaise 
shrugged her shoulders with a resigned 
air. 

“Good heavens!” she said, “what a 
way to live!” She never thought of 
hunting him up. Indeed, on the after- 
noon of the third day, when she saw 
him through the window of a wine- 
shop, she turned back and would not 
pass the door. She sat up for him, 
however, and listened for his step or 
the sound of his hand fumbling at the 
lock. 

The next morning he came in, only to 
begin the same thing at night again. 
This went on for a week; and at last 
Gervaise went to the Assommoir to 
make inquiries. Yes, he had been there 
a number of times, but no one knew 
where he was just then. Gervaise 
picked up the bag of tools and carried 
them home. 


Lantier, seeing that Gervaise was out 
of spirits, proposed that she should go 
with him to a Café concert. She re- 
fused at first, being in no mood for 
laughing, otherwise she would have con- 
sented, for Lantier’s proposal seemed 
to be prompted by the purest friendli- 
ness. He seemed really sorry for her 
trouble, and indeed assumed an abso- 
lutely paternal air. 

Coupeau had never stayed away like 
this before, and she continually found 
herself going to the door, and looking 
up and down the street. She could not 
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keep to her work, but wandered rest- 
lessly from place to place. Had Cou- 
peau broken a limb? Had he fallen 
into the water? She did not think she 
could care so very much if he were 
killed, if this uncertainty were over— 
if she only knew what she had to ex- 
pect. But it was very trying to live 
in this suspense. 


Finally, when the gas was lighted, 
and Lantier renewed his proposition of 
the café, she consented. After all, why 
should she not go? Why should she 
refuse all pleasures because her hus- 
band chose to behave in this disgrace- 
ful way? If he would not come in, 
she should go out. 


They hurried through their dinner, 
and as she went out with Lantier at 
eight o’clock, Gervaise begged Nana 
and Mamma Coupeau to go to bed 
early. The shop was closed and she 
gave the key to Madame Boche, tell- 
ing her that if Coupeau came in, it 
would be as well to look out for the 
lights. 


Lantier stood whistling while she 
gave these directions. Gervaise wore 
her silk dress, and she smiled as they 
walked down the street, in alternate sha- 
dow and light from the shop windows. 

The Café concert was on the Boule- 
vard de Rochechoumart. It had once 
been a café, and had had a concert- 
room built on of rough planks. 

Over the door was a row of glass 
globes brilliantly illuminated. Long 
placards, nailed on wood, were stand- 
ing quite out in the street by the side 
of the gutter. 

“Here we are!” said Laniter. ‘Ma- 
demoiselle Amanda makes her début to- 
night,” 
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Bibi-la-Grillade was reading the pla- 
card. Bibi had a black eye, as if he 
had been fighting. 

“Hallo!” cried Lantier. “How are 
your Where is Coupeau? Have you 
lost him?” 

“Yes, since yesterday. We had a 
little fight with a waiter at Baquets. 
He wanted us to pay twice for what 
we had, and somehow Coupeau and I 
got separated, and I have not seen him 
since.” 


And Bibi gave a great yawn. He 
was in a disgraceful state of intoxica- 
tion. He looked as if he had been roll- 
ing in the gutter. 

“And you know nothing of my hus- 
band?” asked Gervaise. 

“No, nothing. I think, though, he 
went off with a coachman.” 

Lantier and Gervaise passed a very 
agreeable evening at the Café concert, 
and when the doors were closed at 
eleven, they went home in a sauntering 
sort of fashion. They were in no 
hurry, and the night was fair, though a 
little cool. Lantier hummed the air 
which Amanda had sung, and Gervaise 
added the chorus. The room had been 
excessively warm, and she had drank 
several glasses of wine. 

She expressed a great deal of indig- 
nation at Mademoiselle Amanda’s cos- 
tume. How did she dare face all those 
men dressed like that? But her skin 
was beautiful, certainly, and she list- 
ened with considerable curiosity to all 
that Lantier could tell her about the 
woman. 

“Everybody is asleep,” said Gervaise, 
after she had rung the bell three times. 

The door was finally opened; but 
there was no light. She knocked at the 
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door of the Boche quarters, and asked 
for her key. 

The sleepy Concierge muttered some 
unintelligible words, from which Ger- 
vaise finally gathered that Coupeau had 
been brought in by Poisson, and that 
the key was in the door. 

Gervaise stood aghast at the disgust- 
ing sight that met her eyes as she en- 
tered the room where Coupeau lay wal- 
lowing on the floor. 

She shuddered and turned away. 
This sight annihilated every ray of sen- 
timent remaining in her heart. 

“What am I to do?” she said, pite- 
ously. ‘I can’t stay here!” 

Lantier snatched her hand. 

“Gervaise,” he said, “listen to me.” 

But she understood him, and drew 
hastily back. 

“No, no! Leave me, Auguste. 
manage.” 

But Lantier would not obey her. He 
put his arm around her waist, and 
pointed to her husband as he lay snor- 
ing, with his mouth wide open. 

“Leave me!” said Gervaise, imploring- 
ly; and she pointed to the room where 
her mother-in-law and Nana slept. 

“You will wake them!” she said. 
“You would not shame me before my 
child? Pray go!” 

He said no more, but slowly and 
softly kissed her on her ear, as he had 
so often teased her by doing in those 
old days. Gervaise shivered, and her 
blood was stirred to madness in her 
veins. 

“What does that beast care?” she 
thought. “It is his fault,” she mur- 
mured; “all his fault. He sends me 
from his room!” 

And as Lantier drew her toward his 
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door, Nana’s face appeared for a mo- 
ment at the window which lighted her 
little cabinet. 

The mother did not see the child, who 
stood in her night-dress, pale with 
sleep. She looked at her father as he 
lay, and then watched her mother dis- 
appear in Lantier’s room. She was per- 
ectly grave, but in her eyes burned the 
sensual curiosity of premature vice. 


CHAPTER IX 
CLOUDS IN THE HORIZON 


THAT winter Mamma Coupeau was 
very ill with an asthmatic attack, which 
she always expected in the month of 
December. 

The poor woman suffered much, and 
the depression of her spirits was natur- 
ally very great. It must be confessed 
that there was nothing very gay in the 
aspect of the room where she slept. Be- 
tween her bed and that of the little 
girl there was just room for a chair. 
The paper hung in strips from the wall. 
Through a round window near the ceil- 
ing came a dreary gray light. There 
was little ventilation in the room, which 
made it especially unfit for the old 
woman, who at night, when Nana was 
there, and she could hear her breathe, 
did not complain; but when left alone 
during the day, moaned incessantly, 
rolling her head about on her pillow. 

“Ah!” she said, “how unhappy I am! 
It is the same as a prison. I wish I 
were dead!” 

And as soon as a visitor came in— 
Virginie or Madame Boche—she poured 
out her grievances. “TI should not suf- 
fer so much among strangers. I should 


like, some times, a cup of tisane, but 
I can’t get it; and Nana—that child 
whom J have raised from the cradle, dis- 
appears in the morning and never shows 
her face until night, when she sleeps 
right through and never once asks me 
how I am, or if she can do anything 
for me. It will soon be over, and I 
really believe this clear-starcher would 
smother me herselfi—if she were not 
afraid of the law!” 

Gervaise, it is true, was not as gen- 
tle and sweet as she had been. Every- 
thing seemed to be going wrong with 
her, and she had lost heart and patience 
together. Mamma Coupeau had over- 
heard her saying that she was really a 
great burden. This naturally cut her 
to the heart, and when she saw her 
eldest daughter, Madame Lerat, she 
wept piteously, and declared that she 
was being starved to death, and when 
these complaints drew from her daugh- 
ter’s pocket a little silver, she expended 
it in dainties. 

She told the most preposterous tales 
to Madame Lerat about Gervaise—of 
her new finery, and of cakes and deli- 
cacies eaten in the corner, and many 
other things of infinitely more conse- 
quence. Then in a little while she 
turned against the Lorilleux, and talked 
of them in the most bitter manner. At 
the height of her illness it so happened 
that her two daughters met one after- 
noon at her bedside. Their mother 
made a motion to them to come closer. 
Then she went on to tell them, between 
paroxysms of coughing, that her son 
came home dead-drunk the night before, 
and that she was absolutely certain 
that Gervaise spent the night in Lan- 
tier’s room. “It is all the more dis- 
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gusting,” she added, “because I am cer- 
tain that Nana heard what was going 
on quite as well as I did.” 

The two women did not appear either 
shocked or surprised. 

“Tt is none of our business,” said 
Madame Lorilleux. “If Coupeau does 
not choose to take any notice of her 
conduct, it is not for us to do so.” 

All the neighborhood were soon in- 
formed of the condition of things by 
her two sisters-in-law, who declared 
they entered her doors only on their 
mother’s account, who poor thing, was 
compelled to live amid these abomina- 
tions. 

Every one accused Gervaise now of 
having perverted poor Lantier. ‘Men will 
be men,” they said; “surely you can’t 
expect them to turn a cold shoulder 
to women who throw themselves at their 
heads. She has no possible excuse; she 
is a disgrace to the whole street!” 

The Lorilleux invited Nana to dinner, 
that they might question her, but as 
soon as they began, the child looked 
absolutely stupid, and they could extort 
nothing from her. 

Amid this sudden and fierce indigna- 
tion, Gervaise lived — indifferent, dull 
and stupid. At first she loathed herself, 
and if Coupeau laid his hand on her she 
shivered, and ran away from him. But, 
by degrees, she became accustomed to 
it. Her indolence had become exces- 
sive, and she only wished to be quiet 
and comfortable. 

After all, she asked herself, why 
should she care? If her lover and her 
husband were satisfied, why should she 
not be, too? So the household went on 
much as usual to all appearance. In 
reality, whenever Coupeau came in 
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tipsy, she left and went to Lantier’s 
room to sleep. She was not led there 
by passion or affection; it was simply 
that it was more comfortable. She was 
very like a cat in her choice of soft, 
clean places. 


Mamma Coupeau never dared to 
speak out openly to the clear-starcher, 
but after a dispute she was unsparing 
in her hints and allusions. The first 
time, Gervaise fixed -her eyes on her, 
and heard all she had to say in profound 
silence. Then without seeming to speak 
of herself, she took occasion to say not 
long afterward that when a woman was 
married to a man who was drinking 
himself to death, that a woman was 
very much to be pitied, and by no 
means to blame if she looked for con- 
solation elsewhere. 

Another time, when taunted by the 
old woman, she went still further, and‘ 
declared that Lantier was as much her 
husband as was Coupeau—that he was 
the father of two of her children. She 
talked a little twaddle about the laws 
of nature, and a shrewd observer would 
have seen that she—parrot-like—was re- 
peating the words that some other 
person ‘had put into her mouth. Be- 
sides, what were her neighbors doing 
all about her? They were not so 
extremely respectable that they had the 
right to attack her. And then she took 
house after house, and showed her 
mother-in-law that while apparently so 
deaf to gossip, she yet knew all that was 
going on about her. Yes, she knew 
—and now seemed to gloat over that, 
which once had shocked and revolted 
her. 


“Tt is none of my business, I admit,” 
she cried; “let each person live as he 
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pleases, according to his own light, and 
let everybody else alone.” 

One day when Mamma Coupeau 
spoke out more clearly, she said with 
compressed lips: 


“Now look here: you are flat on your 
back, and you take advantage of that 
fact. I have never said a word to you 
about your own life, but I know it all 
the same—and it was atrocious! That 
is all! I am not going into particulars. 
but remember, you had best not sit in 
judgment on me!” 

The old woman was nearly suffocated 
with rage and her cough. 

The next day Goujet came for his 
mother’s wash while Gervaise was out. 
Mamma Coupeau called him into her 
room and kept him for an hour. She 
read the young man’s heart; she knew 
that his suspicions made him miserable. 
And in revenge for something that had 
displeased her, she told him the truth 
with many sighs and tears, as if her 
daughter-in-law’s infamous conduct was 
a bitter blow to her. 

When Goujet left her room, he was 
deadly pale, and looked ten years older 
than when he went in. The old woman 
had, too, the additional pleasure of tell- 
ing Gervaise on her return that Madame 
Goujet had sent word that her linen 
must be returned to her at once, ironed 
or unironed. And she was so animated 
and comparatively amiable that Ger- 
vaise scented the truth, and knew in- 
stinctively what she had done, and what 
she was to expect with Goujet. Pale 
and trembling, she piled the linen neatly 
in a basket, and set forth to see 
Madame Goujet. Years had passed since 
she had paid her friends one penny. 
The debt still stood at four hundred 
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and twenty-five francs. Each time she 
took the money for her washing she 
spoke of being pressed just at that time. 
It was a great mortification for her. 


Coupeau was, however, less scrupu- 
lous, and said with a laugh, that if she 
kissed her friend occasionally in the 
corner, it would keep things straight 
and pay him well. Then Gervaise, with 
eyes blazing with indignation, would ask 
if he really meant that. Had he fallen 
so low? Neither should he speak of 
Goujet in that way in her presence. 


Every time she took home the linen 
of these former friends she ascended the 
stairs with a sick heart. 

“Ah! it is you, is it!” said Madame 
Goujet, coldly, as she opened the door. 

Gervaise entered with some hesita- 
tion; she did not dare attempt to excuse 
herself. She was no longer punctual to 
the hour nor the day—everything about 
her was becoming perfectly disorderly. 

“For one whole week,” resumed the 
lace-mender, “‘you have kept me wait- 
ing. You have told me falsehood after 
falsehood. You have sent your appren- 
tice to tell me that there was an acci- 
dent — something had been spilled on 
the —+they would come the next day— 
and so on. I have been unnecessarily 
annoyed and worried, besides losing 
much time. There is no sense in it! 
Now, what have you brought home? 
Are the shirts here which you have had 
for a month, and the skirt which was 
missing last week?” 

“Yes” said Gervaise, almost inaud- 


ibly; “yes, the skirt is here. Look at 
He 

But Madame Goujet cried out in in- 
dignation: 


“That skirt did not belong to her, and 
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she would net have it. This was the 
crowning touch, if her things were to 
be changed in this way. She did not 
like other people’s things.” 

“And the shirts? Where are they? 
Lost, I suppose. Very well, settle it as 
you please, but these shirts I must have 
to-morrow morning!” 

There was a long silence. Gervaise 
was much disturbed by seeing that the 
door of Goujet’s room was wide open. 
He was there, she was sure, and listen- 
ing to all these reproaches which she 
knew to be deserved, and to which she 
could not reply. She was very quiet 
and submissive, and laid the linen on 
the bed as quickly as possible. 

Madame Goujet began to examine the 
pieces. 

“Well! well!” she said, “no one can 
praise your washing nowadays. ‘There 
is not a piece here that is not dirtied 
by the iron. Look at this shirt: it is 
scorched, and the buttons are fairly 
torn off by the root. Everything comes 
back—that comes at all, I would say— 
with the buttons off. Look at that 
sacque: the dirt is all in it. No, no, 
I can’t pay for such washing as this!” 

She stopped talking while she counted 
the pieces. Then she exclaimed: 

“Two pair of stockings, six towels, 
and one napkin are missing from this 
week. You are laughing at me, it 
seems. Now, just understand, I tell 
you to bring back all you have, ironed 
or not ironed. If in an hour your 
woman is not here with the rest, I have 
done with you, Madame Coupeau!” 

At this moment Goujet coughed. Ger- 
vaise started. How could she bear be- 
ing treated in this way before him? 
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And she stood confused and silent, wait- 
ing for the soiled clothes. 

Madame Goujet had taken her place 
and her work by the window. 

“And the linen?” said Gervaise, 
timidly. 

“Many thanks,” said the old woman. 
“There is nothing this week.” 

Gervaise turned pale; it was clear 
that Madame Goujet meant to take 
away her custom from her, She sank 
into a chair. She made no attempt at 
excuses; she only asked a question. 

“Ts Monsieur Goujet ill?” 

“He is not well; at least he has just 
come in and is lying down to rest a 
little.” 

Madame Goujet spoke very slowly 
almost solemnly, her pale face encircled 
by her white cap, and wearing, as usual, 
her plain, black dress. 

And she explained that they were 
obliged to economize very closely. In 
future she herself would do their wash- 
ing. Of course Gervaise must know 
that this would not be necessary, had 
she and her husband paid their debt to 
her son. But, of course, they should 
submit; they should never think of go- 
ing to law about it. While she spoke 
of the debt, her needle moved rapidly 
to and fro in the delicate meshes of 
her work. 

“But,” continued Madame Goujet, “if 
you were to deny yourself a little, and 
be careful and prudent, you could soon 
discharge your debt to us; you live too 
well, you spend too freely. Were you 
to give us only ten francs each 
month—” 

She was interrupted by her son who 
called impatiently, “Mother! come here, 
will you?” 
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When she returned she changed the 
conversation, Her son had undoubtedly 
begged her to say no more about this 
money to Gervaise. In spite of her evi- 
dent determination to avoid this subject, 
she returned to it again in about ten 
minutes. She knew from the beginning 
just what would happen. She had said 
so at the time and all had turned out 
precisely as she had prophesied. The 
tin-worker had drank up the shop, and 
had left his wife to bear the load by 
herself. If her son had taken her ad- 
vice he would never have lent the 
money. His marriage had fallen 
through, and he had lost his spirits. She 
grew very angry as she spoke, and fin- 
ally accused Gervaise openly of having, 
with her husband, deliberately conspired 
to cheat her simple-hearted son. 

“Many women,” she exclaimed, 
“played the parts of hypocrites and 
prudes for years, and were found out 
at the last!” 

“Mother! 
peremptorily. 

She rose, and when she returned, said: 

“Go in: he wants to see you.” 

Gervaise obeyed, leaving the door 
open behind her. She found the room 
sweet and fresh-looking like that of a 
young girl, with its simple pictures and 
white curtains. 

Goujet, crushed by what he had heard 
from Mamma Coupeau, lay at full 
length on the bed, with pale face and 
haggard eyes. 

“Listen!” he said. “You must not 
mind my mother’s words, she does not 
understand. You do not owe me any- 
thing.” 

He staggered to his feet, and stood 


mother!” called Goujet, 
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leaning against the bed and looking at 
her. 

“Are you ill?” she said, nervously. 

“No, not ill,” he answered, “but sick 
at heart. Sick when I remember what 
you said and see the truth. Leave me. 
I cannot bear to look at you.” 

And he waved her away, not angrily, 
but with great decision. She went out 
without a word, for she had nothing 
to say. In the next room she took up 
her basket and stood still a moment; 
Madame Goujet did not look up, but 
she said: 

“Remember, I want my linen at once, 
and when that is all sent back to me, 
we will settle the account.” 

“Yes,” answered Gervaise. And she 
closed the door, leaving behind her all 
that sweet odor and cleanliness on 
which she had once placed so high a 
value. She returned to the shop with 
her head bowed down, and _ looking 
neither to the right nor the left. 

Mother Coupeau was sitting by the 
fire, having left her bed for the first 
time. Gervaise said nothing to her — 
not a word of reproach or congratula- 
tion. She felt deadly tired—all her 
bones ached as if she had been beaten. 
She thought life very hard, and wished 
that it were over for her. 

Gervaise soon grew to care for noth- 
ing but her three meals per day. The 
shop ran itself; one by one her cus- 
tomers left her. Gervaise shrugged her 
shoulders half indifferently, half insol- 
ently; everybody could leave her, she 
said: she could always get work. But 
she was mistaken; and soon it became 
necessary for her to dismiss Madame 
Putois, keeping no assistant except 
Augustine, who seemed to grow more 
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and more stupid as time went on. Ruin 
was fast approaching. Naturally, as 
indolence and poverty increased, so did 
lack of cleanliness. No one would ever 
have known that pretty blue shop in 
which Gervaise had formerly taken such 
pride. The windows were unwashed 
and covered with the mud scattered by 
the passing carriages. Within it was 
still more forlorn: the dampness of the 
steaming linen had ruined the paper; 
everything was covered with dust; the 
stove, which once had been kept so 
bright, was broken and battered. The 
long ironing-table was covered with 
wine-stains and grease, looking as if it 
had served a whole garrison.. The at- 
mosphere was loaded with a smell of 
cooking and of sour starch. But Ger- 
vaise was unconscious of it. She did 
not notice the torn and untidy paper, 
and having ceased to pay any attention 
to personal cleanliness, was hardly likely 
to spend her time in scrubbing the 
greasy floors. She allowed the dust 
to accumulate over everything, and 
never lifted a finger to remove it. Her 
own comfort and tranquillity was now 
her first consideration. 


Her debts were increasing, but they 
had ceased to give her any uneasiness. 
She was no longer honest or straight- 
forward. She did not care whether she 
ever paid or not, so long as she got 
what she wanted. When one shop re- 
fused her more credit, she opened an 
account next door. She owed some- 


thing in every shop in the whole Quar- 


tier. She dared not pass the grocer nor 
the baker in her own street, and was 
compelled to make a lengthy circuit 
each time she went out. The trades- 
people muttered and grumbled, and 
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some went so far as to call her a thief 
and a swindler. 

One evening the man who had sold 
her the furniture for Lantier’s room 
came in with ugly threats. 

Such scenes were unquestionably dis- 
agreeable. She trembled for an hour 
after them, but they never took away 
her appetite. 


It was very stupid of these people, 
after all, she said to Lantier. How 
could she pay them if she had no 
money? and where could she get money? 
She closed her eyes to the inevitable, 
and would not think of the Future. 
Mamma Coupeau was well again, but 
the household had been disorganized for 
more than a year. In summer there 
was more work brought to the shop— 
white skirts and cambric dresses. There 
were ups and downs, therefore: days 
when there was nothing in the house 
for supper, and others when the table 
was loaded. 


Mamma Coupeau was seen almost 
daily, going out with a bundle under 
her apron, and returning without it and 
with a radiant face, for the old woman 
liked the excitement of going to the 
Mont-de-Piété. 

Gervaise was gradually emptying the 
house —linen and clothes —tools and 
furniture. In the beginning she took 
advantage of a good week, to take out 
what she had pawned the week before, 
but after a while she ceased to do that, 
and sold her tickets. There was only 
one thing which cost her a pang, and 
that was selling her clock. She had 
sworn she would not touch it; not un- 
less she was dying of hunger, and when 
at last she saw her mother-in-law carry 
it away, she dropped into a chair and 
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wept like a baby. But when the old 
woman came back with twenty-five 
francs, and she found she had five 
francs more than was demanded by the 
pressing debt, which had caused her to 


make the sacrifice, she was consoled, ° 


and sent c.t at once for four sous worth 
of brandy. When these two women 
were on good terms, they often drank 
a glass together sitting at the corner 
of the ironing-table. 

Mamma Coupeau had a wonderful 
talent for bringing a glass in the pocket 
of her apron without spilling a drop. 
She did not care to have the neighbors 
know, but, in good truth, the neighbors 
knew very well, and laughed and sneered 
as the old woman went in and out. 

This, as was natural and right, in- 
creased the prejudice against Gervaise. 
Every one said that things could not 
go on much longer, the end was near. 

Amid all this ruin Coupeau thrived 
surprisingly. Bad liquor seemed to affect 
him agreeably. His appetite was good 
in spite of the amount he drank, and 
he was growing stout. Lantier, how- 
ever, shook his head, declaring that it 
was not honest flesh, and that he was 
bloated. But Coupeau drank all the 
more after this statement, and was rare- 
ly or ever sober. There began to be 
a strange blueish tone in his complexion. 
His spirits never flagged. He laughed 
at his wife when she told him of her 
embarrassments. What did he care so 
long as she provided him with food to 
eat? and the longer he was idle the 
more exacting he became in regard to 
this food. 

He was ignorant of his wife’s infidel- 
ity; at least, so all his friends declared. 
They believed, moreover, that were he 
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to discover it there would be great 
trouble. But Madame Lerat, his own 
sister, shook her head doubtfully, aver- 
ring that she was not so sure of his 
ignorance. 

Lantier was also in good health and 
spirits, neither too stout nor too thin, 
He wished to remain just where he was, 
for he was thoroughly well satisfied with 
himself, and this made him critical in 
regard to his food, as he had made a 
study of the things he should eat and 
those he should avoid, for the preserva- 
tion of his figure. Even when there 
was not a cent he asked for eggs and 
cutlets: nourishing and light things 
were what he required, he said. He 
tuled Gervaise with a rod of iron, 
grumbled and found fault far more than 
Coupeau ever did. It was a house with 
two masters, one of whom, cleverer by 
far than the other, took the best of 
everything. He skimmed the Coupeaus, 
as it were, and kept all the cream for 
himself. He was fond of Nana because 
he liked girls better than boys. He 
troubled himself little about Etienne. 

When people came and asked for 
Coupeau, it was Lantier who appeared 
in his shirt-sleeves with the air of the 
man of the house who is needlessly dis- 
turbed. He answered for Coupeau; said 
it was one and the same thing. 

Gervaise did not find this life always 
smooth and agreeable. She had no 
reason to complain of her health. She 
had become very stout. But it was hard 
work to provide for and please these 
two men. When they came in, furious 
and out of temper, it was on her that 
they wrecked their rage. Coupeau 
abused her frightfully, and called her 
by the coarsest epithets. Lantier, on 
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the contrary, was more select in his 
phraseology, but his words cut her quite 
as deeply. Fortunately, people become 
accustomed to almost everything in this 
world; and Gervaise soon ceased to care 
for the reproaches and injustice of these 
two men. She even preferred to have 
them out of temper with her, for then 
they let her alone in some degree; but 
when they were in a good humor, they 
were all the time at her heels, and she 
could not find a leisure moment even 
to iron a cap, so constant were the 
demands they made upon her. They 
wanted her to do.this, and do that; to 
cook little dishes for them. and wait 
upon them by inches. 

One night she dreamed she was at the 
bottom of a well. Coupeau was pushing 
her down with his fists, and Lantier was 
tickling her to make her jump out 
quicker. And this she thought was a 
very fair picture of her life! She said 
that the people of the Quartier were 
very unjust after all, when they re- 
proached her for the way of life into 
which she had fallen. It was not her 
fault. It was not she who had done it, 
and a little shiver ran over her as she 
reflected that perhaps the worst was not 
yet. 


The utter deterioration of her nature 
was shown by the fact that she de- 
tested neither her husband nor Lantier. 
In a play at the Gaité, she had seen a 
woman hate her husband, and poison 
him for the sake of her lover. This 
she thought very strange and unnatural. 
Why could the three not have lived to- 
gether peaceably? It would have been 
much more reasonable! 

In spite of her debts, in spite of the 
shifts to which her increasing poverty 
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condemned her, Gervaise would have 
considered herself quite well off, but 
for the exacting selfishness of Lantier 
and Coupeau. 


Toward autumn Lantier became more 
and more disgusted; declared he had 
nothing to live on but potato-parings, and 
that his health was suffering. He was 
enraged at seeing the house so thor- 
oughly cleared out, and he felt that the 
day was not far off when he must take 
his hat and depart. He had become ac- 
customed to his den, and he hated to 
leave it. He was thoroughly provoked | 
that the extravagant habits of Gervaise 
necessitated this sacrifice on his part. 
Why could she not have shown more 
sense? He was sure he didn’t know 
what would become of them, Could 
they have struggled on six months 
longer, he could have concluded an af- 
fair which would have enabled him to 
support the whole family in comfort. 


One day it came to pass that there 
was not a mouthful in the house, not 
even a radish. Lantier sat by the stove 
in sombre discontent. Finally he started 
up and went to call on the Poissons, 
to whom he suddenly became friendly 
to a degree. He no longer taunted the 
police officer, but condescended to admit 
that the Emperor was a good fellow 
after all. He showed himself especially 
civil to Virginie, whom he considered 
a clever woman, and well able to steer 
her bark through stormy seas. 

Virginie one day happened to say in 
his presence that she should like to 
establish herself in some business. He 
approved the plan, and paid her a suc- 
cession of adroit compliments on her 
capabilities, and cited the example of 
several women he knew, who had made 
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or were making their fortunes in this 
- way. 

Virginie had the money, an inherit- 
ance from an aunt; but she hesitated, 
| for she did not wish to leave the Quar- 


i} tier, and she did not know of any shop 
iff she could have. 


Then Lantier led her 
' into a corner and whispered to her for 
ten minutes: he seemed to be persuad- 


} ing her to something. They continued 


to talk together in this way at intervals 
_ for several days, seeming to have some 
» secret understanding. 

Lantier all this time was fretting and 
scolding at the Coupeaus, asking Ger- 


| vaise what on earth she intended to do, 


_ begging her to look things fairly in the 
face. She owed five or six hundred 


‘| francs to the trades-people about her. 


She was behind-hand with her rent, and 


| Marescot, the landlord, threatened to 


turn her out if they did not pay before 
the first of January. 

The Mont-de-Piété had taken every- 
| thing; there was literally nothing but 
_ the nails in the walls left. What did 
she mean to do? 

Gervaise listened to all this at first 

listlessly, but she grew angry at last 
and cried out: 
“Look here! I will go away to-morrow 
and leave the key in the door. I had 
rather sleep in the gutter than live in 
this way!” 

“And I can’t say that it would not 
be a wise thing for you to do!” an- 
swered Lantier, insidiously. “I might 
possibly assist you to find some one to 
take the lease off your hands when- 
ever you really conclude to leave the 
shop.” 

“T am ready to leave it at once!” 
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cried Gervaise, violently. “I am sick 
and tired of it.” 

Then Lantier became serious and bus- 
iness-like. He spoke openly of Virginie, 
who, he said, was looking for a shop; 
in fact he now remembered having 
heard her say that she would like just 


such a one as this. 


But Gervaise shrank back, and grew 
strangely calm at this name of Virginie. 

“She would see,” she said; ‘on the 
whole she m st have time to think. 
People said a great many things when 
they were angry, which on reflection 
were found not to be advisable.” 

Lantier rang the changes on this sub- 
ject for a week; but Gervaise said she 
had decided to employ some woman and 
go to work again, and if she were not 
able to get back her old customers she 
could try for new ones. She said this 
merely to show Lantier that she was not 
so utterly downcast and crushed as he 
had seemed to take for granted was the 
case. 

He was reckless enough to drop the 
name of Virginie once more, and she 
turned upon him in a rage. 

“No, no, never!” She had always dis- 
trusted Virginie, and if she wanted the 
shop it was only to humiliate her. Any 
other woman might have it, but not this 
hypocrite, who had been waiting for 
years to gloat over her downfall. No, 
she understood now only too well the 
meaning of the yellow sparks in her 
cat’s-eyes. It was clear to her that 
Virginie had never forgotten the scene 
in the Lavatory, and if she did not look 
out there would be a repetition of it. 

Lantier stood aghast at this anger, 
and this torrent of words, but presently 
he plucked up courage and bade her 
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hold her tongue, and told her she should 
not talk of his friends in that way. As 
for himself he was sick and tired of 
other people’s affairs; in future he 
should let them all take care of them- 
selves, without a word of counsel from 
him. 

January arrived, cold and damp. 
Mamma Coupeau took to her bed with 
a violent cold which she expected each 
year at this time. But those about her 
said she would never leave the house 
again, except feet first. 

Her children had learned to look for- 
ward to her death as a happy deliver- 
ance for all. The physician who came 
once was not sent for again. A little 
tisane was given her from time to time, 
that she might not feel herself utterly 
neglected. She was just alive, that was 
all. It now became a mere question of 
time with her; but her brain was clear 
still, and in the expression of her eyes 
there were many things to be read— 
sorrow at seeing no sorrow in those she 
left behind her, and anger against Nana, 
who was utterly indifferent to her. 


One Monday evening Coupeau came 
in, as tipsy as usual, and threw himself 
on the bed, all dressed. Gervaise in- 
tended to remain with her mother-in- 
law part of the night, but Nana was 
very brave, and said she should hear if 
her grandmother moved and wanted 
anything. 

About half-past three Gervaise woke 
with a start; it seemed to her that a 
cold blast had swept through the room. 
Her candle had burned down, and she 
hastily wrapped a shawl around her with 
trembling hands, and hurried into the 
next room. Nana was sleeping quietly, 
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and her grandmother was dead in the ~ 


bed at her side. 

Gervaise went to Lantier and waked 
him. 

“She is dead,” she said. 

“Well! what of it?” he muttered, half 
asleep. “Why don’t you go to sleep?” 

She turned away in silence, while he 
grumbled at her coming to disturb him, 
by the intelligence of a death in the 
house. 

Gervaise dressed herself, not without 
tears, for she really loved the cross old 


woman whose son lay in the heavy 


slumbers of intoxication. 


When she went back to the room, she 
found Nana sitting up and rubbing her 
eyes. The child realized what had come 
to pass, and trembled nervously in the 
face of this death of which she had 
thought much in the last two days, as 
of something which was hidden from 
children. 

“Get up!” said her mother, in a low 
voice. “I do not wish you to stay 
here.” 

The child slipped from her bed slowly 
and regretfully, with her eyes fixed on 
the dead body of her grandmother. 

Gervaise did not know what to do 
with her, nor where to send her. At 
this moment Lantier appeared at the 
door. He had dressed himself, impelled 
by a little shame at his own conduct. 

“Let the child go into my room,” he 
said, “and I will help you.” 

Nana looked first at her mother and 
then at Lantier, and then trotted with 
her little bare feet into the next room 
and slipped into the bed that was still 
warm. 

She lay there wide awake, with blaz- 
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ing cheeks and eyes, and seemed to be 
absorbed in thought. 

While Lantier and Gervaise were 
silently occupied with the dead, Coupeau 
lay and snored. 


Gervaise hunted in a bureau to find a 
little crucifix which she had brought 
from Plassans, when she suddenly re- 
membered that Mamma Coupeau: had 
sold it. They each took a glass of wine, 
and sat by the stove until daybreak. 

About seven o’clock Coupeau woke. 
When he heard what had happened, he 
declared they were jesting. But when 
he saw the body he fell on his knees 
and wept like a baby. Gervaise was 
touched by these tears, and found her 
heart softer toward her husband than 
it had been for many a long year. 

“Courage, old friend!” said Lantier, 
pouring out a glass of wine as he spoke. 

Coupeau took some wine, but he con- 
tinued to weep, and Lantier went off 
under pretext of informing the family, 
but he did not hurry. He walked along 
slowly, smoking a cigar, and after he 
had been to Madame Lerat’s, he stopped 
in at a crémerie to take a cup of coffee, 
and there he sat for an hour or more 
in deep thought. 

By nine o’clock the family were as- 
sembled in the shop, whose shutters had 
not been taken down. Lorilleux only 
remained for a few moments, and then 
went back to his shop. Madame Loril- 
leux shed a few tears, and then sent 
Nana to buy a pound of candles. 

“How like Gervaise!” she murmured. 
“She can do nothing in a proper way!” 

Madame Lerat went about among 
the neighbors to borrow a crucifix. She 
brought one so large that when it was 


laid on the breast of Mamma Coupeau 
the weight seemed to crush her. 

Then some one said something about 
holy water, so Nana was sent to the 
church with a bottle. The room as- 
sumed a new aspect. On a small table 
burned a candle, near it a glass of holy 
water in which was a branch of box. 

“Everything is in order,” murmured 
the sisters; “people can come now as 
soon as they please.” 

Lantier made his appearance about 
eleven. He had been to make inquiries 
in regard to funeral expenses. 

“The coffin,” he said “is twelve 
francs, and if you want a mass, ten 
francs more. A hearse is paid for, ac- 
cording to its ornaments.” 

“You must remember,” said Madame 
Lorilleux, with compressed lips, “that 
Mamma must be buried according to 
her purse.” 

“Precisely!” answered Lantier. “I 
only tell you this as your guide. De- 
cide what you want, and after breakfast 
I will go and attend to it all.” 

He spoke in a low voice, oppressed 
by the presence of the dead. The chil- 
dren were laughing in the court-yard, 
and Nana singing loudly. 

Gervaise said, gently: 

“We are not rich, to be sure, but we 
wish to do what she would have liked. 
If Mamma Coupeau has left us noth- 
ing, it was not her fault, and no reason 
why we should bury her as if she were 
a dog. No, there must be a Mass and 
a hearse.” 

“And who will pay for it?” asked 
Madame Lorilleux. “We can’t, for we 
lost much money last week, and I am 
quite sure you would find it hard work!” 

Coupeau, when he was consulted, 


“ 
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shrugged his shoulders with a gesture 
of profound indifference. Madame 
Lerat said she would pay her share. 


“There are three of us,” said Ger- 
vaise, after a long calculation; “if we 
each pay thirty francs we can do it 
with decency.” 


But Madame Lorilleux burst our 
furiously: 


“T will never consent to such folly. 
It is not that I care for the money, but 
I disapprove of the ostentation. You 
can do as you please.” 

“Very well,” replied Gervaise, “TI will. 
IT have taken care of your mother 
while she was living, I can bury her 
now that she is dead.” 

Then Madame Lorilleux fell to cry- 
ing, and Lantier had great trouble in 
preventing her from going away at 
once, and the quarrel grew so violent, 
that Madame Lerat hastily closed the 
door of the room where the dead wom- 
an lay, as if she feared the noise would 
waken her. The children’s voices rose 
shrill in the air with Nana’s perpetual 
“Tra-la-la” above all the rest. 

“Heavens! how wearisome those chil- 
dren are with their songs,” said Lan- 
tier. “Tell them to be quiet, and make 
Nana come in and sit down.” 

Gervaise obeyed these dictorial orders, 
while her sisters-in-law went home to 
breakfast, while the Coupeaus tried to 
eat, but they were made uncomfortable 
by the presence of Death in their 
crowded quarters. The details of their 
daily life were disarranged. , 

Gervaise went to Goujet and bor- 
rowed sixty francs, which, added to 
thirty from Madame Lerat, would pay 
the expenses of the funeral. In the 
afternoon several persons came in and 
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looked, at the dead woman, crossing © 


themselves as they did so, and shaking 
Holy Water over the body with the 
branch of box. They then took their 
seats in the shop and talked of the 
poor thing and of her many virtues. 
One said she had talked with her only 
three days before, and another asked 
if it. were not possible it was a trance, 

By evening the Coupeaus felt it was 
more than they could bear, It was a 
mistake to keep a body so long, One 
has, after all, only so many tears to 
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shed, and that done, grief turns to — 


worry. Mamma Coupeau—stiff and 
cold—was a terrible weight on them 
all. They gradually lost the sense of 
oppression however, and spoke louder, 


After a while Monsieur Marescot 
appeared. He went to the inner room 
and knelt at the side of the corpse, 
He was very religious, they saw. He 
made a sign of the cross in the air and 
dipped the branch into the holy water 
and sprinkled the body. Monsieur 
Marescot having finished his devotions, 
passed out into the shop and said to 
Coupeau: 


“T came for the two quarters that 
are due. Have you got the money for 
mer 

“No, sir; not entirely,” said Ger- 
vaise, coming forward, excessively an- 
noyed at this scene taking place in the 
presence of her sisters-in-law. ‘You 
see, this trouble came upon us—” 

“Undoubtedly,” answered her land- 
lord; “but we all of us have our 
troubles. I cannot wait any longer. 
I really must have the money. If I 
am not paid by tomorrow I shall most 
assuredly take immediate measures to 
turn you out.” 
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Gervaise clasped her hands implor- 
ingly, but he shook his head, saying 
that discussion was useless; besides, 
just then it would be a disrespect to the 
dead. 

“A thousand pardons!” he said, as 
he went out. “But remember that I 
must have the money to-morrow.” 

And as he passed the open door of 
the lighted room, he saluted the corpse 
with another genuflection. 

After he had gone, the ladies gath- 
ered around the stove, where a great 
pot of coffee stood, enough to keep 
them all awake, for the whole night. 
The Poissons arrived about eight 
o'clock; then Lantier, carefully watch- 
ing Gervaise, began to speak of the 
disgraceful act committed by the land- 
lord in coming to a house to collect 
money at such a time. 

“He is a thorough hypocrite,’ con- 
tinued Lantier; ‘and were I in Madame 
Coupeau’s place, I would walk off and 
leave his house on his hands.” 

Gervaise heard, but did not seem to 
heed. 

The Lorilleux, delighted at the idea 
that she would lose her shop, declared 
that Lantier’s idea was an excellent 
one. They gave Coupeau a push and 
repeated it to him. 

Gervaise seemed to be disposed to 
yield; and then Virginie spoke in the 
blandest of tones. 

“J will take the lease off your 
hands,” she said, “and will arrange the 
back rent with your landlord.” 

“No! no! thank you,” cried Gervaise, 
shaking off the lethargy in which she 
had been wrapped. “I can manage this 
matter, and I can work. No, no, I 
say.” 
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Lantier interposed and said, sooth- 
ingly: 

“Never mind! we will talk of it 
another time—to-morrow, possibly.” 

The family were to sit up all night. 
Nana cried vociferously when she was 
sent into the Boche quarters to sleep; 
the Poissons remained until midnight. 
Virginie began to talk of the country: 
she would like to be buried under a 
tree, with flowers and grass on her 
grave. Madame Lerat said, that in her 
wardrobe—folded up in lavender—was 
the linen sheet in which her body was 
to be wrapped. 


When the Poissons went away Lan- 
tier accompanied them, in order, he 
said, to leave his bed for the ladies, 
who could take turns in sleeping there. 
But the ladies preferred to remain to- 
gether about the stove. 

Madame Lorilleux said she had no 
black dress, and it was too bad that 
she must buy one, for they were sadly 
pinched just at this time. And she 
asked Gervaise if she was sure that her 
mother had not a black skirt which 
would do, one that had been given her 
on her birthday. Gervaise went for 
the skirt. Yes, it would do if it were 
taken in at the waist. 


Then Madame Lorrileux looked at 
the bed and the wardrobe, and asked if 
there was nothing else belonging to her 
mother. 

Here Madame Lerat interfered. The 
Coupeaus, she said, had taken care of 
her mother, and they were entitled to 
all the trifles she had left. The night 
seemed endless. They drank coffee, 
and went by turns to look at the body, 
lying silent and calm under the flicker- 
ing light of the candle, 
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The interment was to take place at 
half-past ten, but Gervaise would glad- 
ly have given a hundred francs, if she 
had had them, to any one who would 
have taken Mamma Coupeau away 
three hours before the time fixed. 


“Ah!” she said to herself, “it is no 
use to disguise the fact: people are 
very much in the way after they are 
dead, no matter how much you have 
loved them!” 


Father Bazonge, who was _ never 
known to be sober, appeared with the 
coffin and the pall. When he saw Ger- 
vaise he stood with his eyes starting 
from his head. 


“T beg your pardon,” he said, “but I 
thought it was for you;” and he was 
turning to go away. 

“Leave the coffin!” cried Gervaise, 
growing very pale. Bazonge began to 
apologize: 

“TI heard them talking yesterday, but 
I did not pay much attention. I con- 
gratulate you that you are still alive. 
Though why I do, I do not know, for 
life is not such a very agreeable thing.” 

Gervaise listened with a shiver of 
horror, and a morbid dread that he 
would take her away and shut her up 
in his box and bury her. She had once 
heard him say that he knew a woman 
who would be only too thankful if he 
would do exactly that. 

“He is horribly drunk,” she mur- 
mured, in a tone of mingled disgust and 
terror. 

“Tt will come for you another time,’ 
he said, with a laugh; “you have only 
to make me a little sign. JI am a great 
consolation to women sometimes; and 
you need not sneer at poor Father 
Bazonge, for he has held many a fine 
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lady in his arms, and they made no 
complaint when he laid them down to 
sleep in the shade of the evergreens.” 

“Do hold your tongue,” said Lorilleux; 
“this is no time for such talk. Be off 
with you!” 

The clock struck ten. The friends 
and neighbors had assembled in the 
shop, while the family were in the back 
room nervous and feverish with sus- 
pense. 

Four men appeared—the undertaker, 
Bazonge, and his three assistants placed 


the body in the coffin. Bazonge held | 


the screws in his mouth and waited 
for the family to take their last fare- 
well. 


Then Coupeau, his two sisters and 
Gervaise kissed their mother, and their 
tears fell fast on her cold face. The 
lid was put on and fastened down. 


The hearse was at the door, to the 
great edification of the trades-people 
of the neighborhood, who said under 
their breath that the Coupeaus had 
best pay their debts. 

“Tt is shameful,” Gervaise was say- 
ing at the same moment, speaking of 
the Lorrileux. ‘These people have not 
even brought a bouquet of violets for 
their mother.” 

It was true they had come empty- 
handed—while Madame Lerat had 
brought a wreath of artificial flowers 
which was laid on the bier. 

Coupeau and Lorilleux, with their 
hats in their hands, walked at the head 
of the procession of men. After them 
followed the ladies, headed by Madame 
Lorilleux, in her black skirt—wrenched 
from the dead—her sister trying to 
cover a purple dress with a large black 
shawl. 
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Gervaise had lingered behind to close 
the shop and give Nana into the charge 
of Madame Boche, and then ran to 
overtake the procession, while the little 
girl stood with the Concierge, profound- 
ly interested in seeing her grandmother 
carried in that beautiful carriage. 


Just as Gervaise joined the procession, 
Goujet came up a side street and 
saluted her with a slight bow and with 
a faint sweet smile. The tears rushed 
to her eyes. She did not weep for 
Mamma Coupeau, but rather for her- 
self; but her sisters-in-law looked at 
her as if she were the greatest hypo- 
crite in the world. 


At the church the ceremony was of 
short duration. The Mass dragged a 
little because the priest was very old. 

The cemetery was not far off, and 
the cortége soon reached it. A priest 
came out of a house near by, and 
shivered as he saw his breath rise with 
each De Profundis he uttered. 


The coffin was lowered, and as the 
frozen earth fell upon it, more tears 
were shed, accompanied, however, by 
sigh of relief. 

The procession dispersed outside the 
gates of the cemetery, and at the very 
first cabaret Coupeau turned in, leaving 
Gervaise alone on the sidewalk. She 
beckoned to Goujet, who was turning 
the corner. 

“JT want to speak to you,” she said, 
timidly. “I want to tell you how 
ashamed I am for coming to you again 
to borrow money, but I was at my 
wit’s end.” 

“T am always glad to be of use to 
you,” answered the blacksmith. “But 
pray never allude to the matter before 
my mother, for I do not wish to trouble 
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her. She and I think differently on 
many subjects.” 

She looked at him sadly and earn- 
estly. Through her mind flitted a 
vague regret that she had not done 
as he desired, that she had not gone 
away with him somewhere. Then a vile 
temptation assailed her. She trembled. 

“You are not angry now?” she said, 
entreatingly. 


“No, not angry, but still heart-sick. 
All is over between us now and for- 
ever.” And he walked off with long 
strides, leaving Gervaise stunned by his 
words. 

“All is over between us!” she kept 
saying to herself, “and what more is 
there for me then in life!” 


She sat down in her empty, desolate 
room, and drank a large tumbler of 
wine. When the others came in, she 
looked up suddenly, and said to Vir- 
ginie, gently: 

“Tf you want the shop, take it!” 

Virginie and her husband jumped at 
this, and sent for the Concierge, who 
consented to the arrangement on con- 
dition that the new tenants would be- 
come security for the two quarters then 
due. 

This was agreed upon. The Cou- 
peaus would take a room on the sixth 
floor, near the Lorilleux. Lantier said 
politely, that if it would not be dis- 
agreeable to the Poissins, he should like 
much to retain his present quarters. 

The policeman bowed stiffly, but 
with every intention of being cordial 
—and said he decidedly approved of 
the idea. 

Then Lantier withdrew from the dis- 
cussion entirely, watching Gervaise and 
Virginie out of the corners of his eye. 
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That evening when Gervaise was alone 
again, she felt utterly exhausted. The 
place looked twice its usual size. It 
seemed to her that in leaving Mamma 
Coupeau in the quiet cemetery, she had 
also left much that was precious to 
her, a portion of her own life, her pride 
in her shop, her hopes and her energy. 
These were not all either that she had 
buried that day. Her heart was as 
bare and empty as her walls and her 
home. She was too weary to try and 
analyze her sensations, but moved about 
as if in a dream. 


At ten o’clock, when Nana was un- 
dressed, she wept, begging that she 
might be allowed to sleep in her grand- 
mother’s bed. Her mother vaguely 
wondered that the child was not afraid, 
and allowed her to do as she pleased. 


Nana was not timid by nature, and 
only her curiosity, not her fears, had 
been excited by the events of the last 
three days, and she curled herself up 
with delight in the soft, warm, feather 
bed. 


CHAPTER X 
DISASTERS AND CHANGES 


THE new lodging of the Coupeaus 
was next that of the Bijards. Almost 
opposite their door was a closet under 
the stairs which went up to the roof 
—a mere hole without light or ventila- 
tion, where Father Bru slept. 


A chamber and a small room, about 


as large as one’s hand, were all the 
Coupeaus had now. Nana’s little bed 
stood in the small room, the door of 
which had to be left open at night, 
lest the child should stifle, 


When it came to the final move, 
Gervaise felt that she could not sep- 
arate from the commode which she 
had spent so much time in polishing 
when first married, and insisted on its 
going to their new quarters, where it 
was much in the way and stopped up 
half the window; and when Gervaise 
wished to look out into the court, she 
had not room for her elbows. 


The first few days she spent in tears. 
She felt smothered and cramped; after 
having had so much room to move 
about in it seemed to her that she 
was smothering. It was only at the 
window she could breathe. The court- 
yard was not a place calculated to in- 
spire cheerful thoughts. Opposite her 
was the window which years before 
had elicited her admiration, where 
every successive summer, scarlet beans 
had grown to a fabulous height on 
slender strings. Her room was on 
the shady side, and a pot of mignon- 
ette would die in a week on her sill. 

No, life had not been what she 
hoped, and it was all very hard to 
bear. 

Instead of flowers to solace her de- 
clining years, she would have but 
thorns. One day, as she was looking 
down into the court, she had the 
strangest feeling imaginable. She 
seemed to see herself standing just 
near the lége of the Concierge, look- 
ing up at the house and examining it 
for the first time. 

This glimpse of the Past made her 
feel faint. It was at least thirteen 
years since she had first seen this huge 
building—this world within a world. 
The court had not changed. The facade 
was simply more dingy. The same 
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clothes seemed to be hanging at the 
windows to dry. Below, there were 
the shavings from the cabinet-maker’s 
shop, and the gutter glittered with blue 
water, as blue and soft in tone as the 
water she remembered. 


But she! Alas! how changed was 
she! She no longer looked up to the 
sky. She was no longer hopeful, cour- 
ageous and ambitious. She was living 
under the very roof in crowded dis- 
comfort, where never a ray of sun- 
shine could reach her, and her tears 
fell fast in utter discouragement. 


Nevertheless, when Gervaise became 
accustomed to her new surroundings, 
she grew more content. The pieces of 
furniture she had sold to Virginie had 
facilitated her installation. When the 
fine weather came, Coupeau had an 
opportunity of going into the country 
to work. He went and lived three 
months without drinking —cured for 
the time being, by the fresh, pure air. 
It does a man sometimes an infinite 
deal of good to be taken away from 
all his old haunts, and from Parisian 
streets, which always seem to exhale 
a smell of brandy and of wine. 


He came back as fresh as a rose, 
and he brought four hundred francs, 
with which he paid the Poissons the 
amount for which they had become 
security, as well as several other small 
but pressing debts. Gervaise had now 
two or three streets open to her again, 
which for some time she had not dared 
to enter. 

She now went out to iron by the 
day, and had gone back to her old mis- 
tress, Madame Fauconnier, who was a 
kind-hearted creature, and ready to do 
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anything for anyone who flattered her 
adroitly. 


With diligence and economy Ger- 
vaise could have managed to live com- 
fortably and pay all her debts; but 
this prospect did not charm her par- 
ticularly. She suffered acutely in see- 
ing the Poissons in her old shop. She 
was by no means of a jealous or envi- 
ous disposition, but it was not agree- 
able to her to hear the admiration ex- 
pressed for her successors by her hus- 
band’s sisters. To hear them, one 
would suppose that never had so beau- 
tiful a shop been seen betore. They 
spoke of the filthy condition of the 
place when Virginie moved in—who 
had paid, they declared, thirty francs 
for cleaning it. 


Virginie, after some hesitation, had 
decided on a small stock of groceries 
—sugar, tea, and coffee; also bonbons 
and chocolate. Lantier had advised 
these because he said the profit on 
them was immense. The shop was re- 
painted, and shelves and cases were 
put in, and a counter with scales such 
as are seen at confectioners’. The 
little inheritance that Poisson held in 
reserve was seriously encroached upon. 
But Virginie was triumphant, for she 
had her way, and the Lorilleux did not 
spare Gervaise the description of a case 
or a jar. 

It was said in the street that Lantier 
had deserted Gervaise—that she gave 
him no peace running after him; but 
this was not true, for he went and 
came to her apartment as he pleased. 
Scandal was connecting his name and 
Virginie’s. They said Virginie had 
taken the clear-starcher’s lover as well 
as her shop! The Lorilleux talked of 
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nothing when Gervaise was present 
but Lantier, Virginie and the shop. 
Fortunately, Gervaise was not inclined 
to jealousy, and Lantier’s infidelities 
had hitherto left her undisturbed; but 
she did not accept this new affair with 
equal tranquillity. She colored or 
turned pale as she heard these allu- 
sions, but she would not allow a word 
to pass her lips, as she was fully de- 
termined never to gratify her enemies 
by allowing them to see her discom- 
fiture; but a dispute was heard by the 
neighbors about this time between her- 
self and Lantier, who went angrily 
away, and was not seen by any one 
in the Coupeau quarters for more than 
a fortnight. 

Coupeau behaved very oddly. This 
blind and complacent husband, who 
had closed his eyes to all that was 
going on at home, was filled with vir- 
tuous indignation at Lantier’s indiffer- 
ence. Then Coupeau went so far as 
to tease Gervaise in regard to this de- 
sertion of her lovers. She had had 
bad luck, he said, with hatters and 
blacksmiths—why did she not try a 
mason? 


He said this as if it were a joke, 
but Gervaise had a firm conviction 
that he was in deadly earnest. A man 
who is tipsy from one year’s end to 
the next is not apt to be fastidious; 
and there are husbands who at twenty 
are very jealous, and at thirty have 


grown very complacent, under the in- 


fluence of constant tippling. 

Lantier preserved an attitude of 
calm indifference. He kept the peace 
between the Poissons and the Cou- 
peaus. Thanks to him, Virginie and 
Gervaise affected for each other the 
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most tender regard. He ruled the 
brunette as he had ruled the blonde, 
and he would swallow her shop as he 
had that of Gervaise. 

It was in June of this year that 
Nana partook of her first communion. 
She was about thirteen, slender and 
tall as an asparagus plant; and her air 
and manner was the height of impert- 
inence and audacity. 

She had been sent away from the 
catechism class the year before on ac- 
count of her bad conduct. And if the 
Curé did not make a smiliar objection 
this year, it was because he feared she 
would never come again, and that his 
refusal would launch on the Parisian 
pavé another castaway. 


Nana danced with joy at the mere 
thought of what the Lorilleux—as her 
god-parents—had promised, while Ma- 
dame Lerat gave the veil and cup, Vir- 
ginie the purse, and Lantier a prayer- 
book; so that the Coupeaus looked 
forward to the day without anxiety. 

The Poissons— probably through 
Lantier’s advice—selected this occa- 
sion for their house-warming. They 
invited the Coupeau and the Boche 
family, as Pauline made her first com- 
munion on that day, as well as Nana. 

The evening before, while Nana 
stood in an ecstasy of delight before 
her presents, her father came in, in 
an abominable condition. His  vir- 
tuous resolutions had yielded to the 
air of Paris, he had fallen into evil 
ways again, and he now assailed his 
wife and child with the vilest epithets, 
which did not seem to shock Nana, for 
they could fall from her tongue on 
occasion, with facile glibness. 

“I want my soup,” cried Coupeau, 
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“and you two fools are chattering over 
those fal-lals! I tell you I will sit on 
them if I am not waited upon, and 
quickly too.” 

Gervaise answered impatiently, but 
Nana, who thought it better taste just 
then—all things considered—to receive 
with meekness all her father’s abuse, 
dropped her eyes and did not reply. 

“Take that rubbish away!” he cried, 
with growing impatience, “put it out 
of my sight, or I will tear it to bits.” 

Nana did not seem to hear him. 
She took up the tulle-cap and asked 
her mother what it cost, and when 
Coupeau tried to snatch the cap, Ger- 
vaise pushed him away. 

“Let the child alone!” she said, “she 
is doing no harm!” 

Then her husband went into a per- 
fect rage: 

“Mother and daughter!” he cried, 
“a nice pair they make. I understand 
very well what all this row is for: 
it is merely to show yourself in a new 
gown. I will put you in a bag and 
tie it close round your throat, and you 
will see if the Curé likes that!” 

Nana turned like lightning to pro- 
tect her treasures. She looked her 
father full in the face, and, forgetting 
the lessons taught her by her priest, 
she said, in a low, concentrated voice: 

“Beast!” That was all. 

After Coupeau had eaten his soup 
he fell asleep, and in the morning woke 
quite amiable. He admired his daugh- 
ter, and said she looked quite like a 
young lady in her white robe. Then 
he added, with a sentimental air, that 
a father on such days was naturally 
proud of his child. When they were 
ready to go to the church, and Nana 


met Pauline in the corridor, she ex- 
amined the laiter from head to foot, 
and smiled condescendingly on seeing 
that Pauline had not a particle of chic. 

The two families started off to- 
gether, Nana and Pauline in front, 
each with her prayer-book in one hand 
and with the other holding down her 
veil which swelled in the wind like a 
sail. They did not speak to each other, 
but keenly enjoyed seeing the shop- 
keepers run to their doors to see them 
—keeping their eyes cast down de- 
voutly, but their ears wide open to any 
compliment they might hear. 

Nana’s two aunts walked side by 
side, exchanging their opinions in re- 
gard to Gervaise, whom they stigma- 
tized as an irreligious ne’er-do-well, 
whose child would never have gone to 
the Holy Communion if it had de- 
pended on her. 

At the church Coupeau wept all the 
time. It was very silly, he knew, but 
he could not help it. The voice of 
the Curé was pathetic; the little girls 
looked like white-robed angels; the or- 
gan thrilled him, and the incense grat- 
ified his senses. There was one espe- 
cial anthem which touched him deeply. 
He was not the only person who wept, 
he was glad to see, and when the cere- 
mony was over, he left the church feel- 
ing that it was the happiest day of his 
life. But an hour later he quarrelled 
with Lorilleux in a wine-shop because 
the latter was so hard-hearted. 

The house-warming at the Poissons 
that night was very gay. Lantier sat 
between Gervaise and Virginie, and 
was equally civil and attentive to both. 
Opposite was Poisson with his calm, 
impassive face, a look he had culti- 
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vated since he began his career as a 
police officer. 

But the Queens of the Féte were 
the two little girls, Nana and Pauline, 
who sat very erect lest they should 
crush and deface their pretty white 
dresses. At dessert there was a seri- 
ous discussion in regard to the Future 
of the children. Madame Boche said 
that Pauline would at once enter a 
certain manufactory, where she would 
receive five or six francs per week. 
Gervaise had not decided yet, for Nana 
had shown no especial leaning in any 
direction. She had a good deal of 
taste, but she was butter-fingered and 
careless. 

“T should make a florist of her,” said 
Madame Lerat. ‘It is clean work, and 
pretty work, too.” 

Whereupon ensued a warm discus- 
sion. The men were especially careful 
of their language out of deference to 
the little girls, but Madame Lerat 
would not accept the lesson: she flat- 
tered herself she could say what she 
pleased in such a way, that it could 
not offend the most fastidious ears. 

“Women,” she declared, “who fol- 
lowed her trade were more virtuous 
than others. They rarely made a slip.” 

“T have no objection to your trade,” 
interrupted Gervaise. “If Nana likes 
to make flowers let her do so. . Say, 
Nana, would you like it?” 

The little girl did not look up from 
her plate, into which she was dipping 
a crust of bread. 
as she replied: 

“Yes, mamma; if you desire it, I 
have no objection.” 

The decision was instantly made, 
and Coupeau wished his sister to take 
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She smiled faintly . 


her the very next day to the place 
where she herself worked—Rue du 
Caire; and the circle talked gravely of 
the duties of life. Boche said that 
Pauline and Nana were now women, 
since they had been to Communion, 
and they ought to be serious, and learn 
to cook and to mend. They alluded 
to their future marriages, their homes 
and their children, and the girls touched 
each other under the table, giggled: and 
grew very red. Lantier asked them if 
they did not have little husbands al- 
ready, and Nana blushingly confessed 
that she loved Victor Fauconnier, and 
never meant to marry any one else. 

Madame Lorilleux said to Madame 
Boche on their way home: 

“Nana is our goddaughter now, but 
if she goes into that flower business, 
in six months she will be on the pavé, 
and we will have nothing to do with 
her.” 

Gervaise told Boche that she thought 
the shop admirably arranged. She had 
looked forward to an evening of tor- 
ture, and was surprised that she had 
not experienced a pang. 

Nana, as she undressed, asked her 
mother if the girl on the next floor, 
who had been married the week be- 
fore, wore a dress of muslin like hers. 

But this was the last bright day in 
that household. Two years passed 
away, and their prospects grew darker 
and their demoralization and degrada- 
tion more evident. They went with- 
out food and without fire, but never 
without brandy. 

They found it almost impossible to 
meet their rent, and a certain January 
came when they had not a penny, and 
Father Boche ordered them to leave. 
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It was frightfully cold, with a sharp 
wind blowing from the north. 

Monsieur Marescot appeared in a 
warm overcoat, and his hands encased 
- in warm woollen gloves, and told them 
they must go even if they slept in the 
gutter. The whole house was gp- 
pressed with woe, and a dreary sound 
of lamentation arose from most of 
the rooms, for half the tenants were 
behind-hand. Gervaise sold her bed 
and paid the rent. Nana made nothing 
as yet, and Gervaise had so fallen off 
in her work that Madame Fauconnier 
had reduced her wages. She was ir- 
regular in her hours, and often ab- 
sented herself from the shop for sev- 
eral days together, but was none the 
less vexed to discover that her old 
employée, Madame Putois, had been 
placed above her. Naturally, at the 
end of the week, Gervaise had little 
money coming to her. 

As to Coupeau, if he worked, he 
brought no money home, and his wife 
had ceased to count upon it. Some- 
times he declared he had lost it, 
through a hole in his pocket, or it had 
been stolen; but after a while he 
ceased to make any excuses. 

But if he had no cash in his pockets 
it was because he had spent it all in 
drink. Madame Boche advised Ger- 
vaise to watch for him at the door of 
the place where he was employed and 
get his wages from him before he had 
spent them all; but this did no good, 
as Coupeau was warned by his friends 
and escaped by a rear door. 

The Coupeaus were entirely to blame 
for their misfortunes, but this is just 
what people will never admit. It is 
always ill-luck, or the cruelty of God, 
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or anything in short save the legiti- 
mate result of their own vices. 

Gervaise now quarrelled with her 
husband incessantly. The warmth of 
affection of husband and wife, of par- 
ents for their children, and children 
for their parents had fled, and left 
them all shivering, each apart from 
the other. 

All three, Coupeau, Gervaise and 
Nana watched each other with eyes 
of baleful hate. It seemed as if some 
spring had broken—ihe great main- 
spring that binds families together. 

Gervaise did not shudder when she 
saw her husband lying drunk in the 
gutter. She would not have pushed 
him in, to be sure; but if he were out 
of the way it would be a good thing 
for everybody. She eyen went so far 
as to say one day, in a fit of rage, 
that she should be glad to see him 
brought home on a shutter. Of what 
good was he to any human being? He 
ate, and he drank, and he slept. His 
child learned to hate him, and she read 
the accidents in the papers with the 
feelings of an unnatural daughter. 
What a pity it was that her father had 
not been the man who was killed when 
that omnibus tipped over! 

In addition to her own sorrows and 
privations, Gervaise, whose heart was 
not yet altogether hard, was condemned 
to hear now of the sufferings of, others. 
The corner of the house in which she 
lived seemed to be consecrated to 
those who were as poor as herself. No 
smell of cooking filled the air, which, 
on the contrary, was laden with the 
shrill cries of hungry children—heavy 
with the sighs of weary, heart-broken 
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mothers, and with the oaths of drunken 
husbands and father. 

Gervaise pitied Father Bru from the 
bottom of her heart; he lay the greater 
part of the time rolled up in the straw 
in his den under the staircase leading 
to the roof. When two or three days 
elapsed without his showing himself, 
some one opened the door and looked 
in, to see if he were still alive. 

Yes, he was living; that is, he was 
not dead. When Gervaise had bread 
she always remembered him. If she 
had learned to hate men because of 
her husband, her heart was still tender 
toward animals, and Father Bru seemed 
like one to her. She regarded him as 
a faithful old dog. Her heart was 
heavy within her, whenever she thought 
of him, alone—abandoned by God and 
man—dying by inches—or drying 
rather, as an orange dries on the chim- 
ney piece. 

Gervaise was also troubled by the 
vicinity of the undertaker Bazonge— 
a wooden partition alone separated 
their rooms. When he came in at 
night she could hear him throw down 
his glazed hat, which fell, with a dull 
thud like a shovelful of clay, on the 
table. The black cloak hung against 
the wall rustled like the wings of some 
huge bird of prey. She could hear his 
every movement, and she spent. most 
of her time listening to him with mor- 
bid horror, while he—all unconscious— 
hummed his vulgar songs and tipsily 
staggered to his bed, under which the 
poor woman’s sick fancy pictured a 
dead body concealed. 

She had read in some paper a dis- 
mal tale of some undertaker who took 
home with him coffin after coffn— 


children’s coffins—in order to make 
one trip to the cemetery suffice. When 
she heard his step, the whole corridor 
was pervaded to her senses with the 
odor of dead humanity. 

She would as lief have resided at 
Pére La Chaise and watched the moles 
at their work. The man terrified her; 
his incessant laughter dismayed her. 
She talked of moving, but at the same 
time was reluctant to do so, for there 
was a strange fascination about Ba- 
zonge after all. Had he not told her 
once that he would come for her and 
lay her down to sleep in the shadow 
of waving branches, where she would 
know neither hunger nor toil? 

She wished she could try it for a 
month. And she thought how delicious 
it would be in midwinter, just at the 
time her quarter’s rent was due. But 
alas! this was not possible. The rest 
and the sleep must be Eternal; this 
thought chilled her, and her longing 
for Death faded away before the un- 
relenting severity of the bonds exacted 
by Mother Earth. 

One night she was sick and fever- 
ish, and instead of throwing herself out 
of the window as she was tempted to 
do, she rapped on the partition and 
called loudly— 

“Father Bazonge! Father Bazonge!” 

The undertaker was kicking off his 
slippers, singing a vulgar song as he 
did so. 

“What is the matter?” he answered. 

But at his voice Gervaise awoke as 
from a nightmare. What had she 
done? Had she really tapped? she 
asked herself, and she recoiled from 
his side of the wall in chill horror. It 
seemed to her that she felt the under- 
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‘§ taker’s hands on her head. No! No! 
] She was not ready. She told herself 
that she had not intended to call him. 


‘} It was her elbow that had knocked the 


wall accidentally, and she shivered from 

head to foot at the idea of being car- 

ried away in this man’s arms. 

; “What is the matter?” repeated Ba- 

‘@ zonge. “Can I serve you in any way, 

‘WY Madame?” 

 *No! No! It is nothing!” an- 

swered the laundress, in a _ choked 

voice. “I am very much obliged.” 
While the undertaker slept she lay 


, | wide awake, holding her breath and not 
_ daring to move, lest he should think 


ql she called him again. 
She said to herself that under no 
circumstances would she ever appeal 


® to him for assistance, and she said this 


over and over again with the vain hope 
® of reassuring herself, for she was by 
‘f+ no means at ease in her mind. 

| Gervaise had before her a noble ex- 
} ample of courage and fortitude in the 
Bijard family. Little Lalie, that tiny 
) child—about as big as a pinch of salt 
# —swept and kept her room like wax; 
she watched over the two younger 
children with all the care and patience 
of a mother. This she had done since 
her father had kicked her mother to 


4} death. She had entirely assumed that 


mother’s place, even to receiving the 
blows which had fallen formerly on 
that poor woman. It seemed to be a 
necessity of his nature that when he 
came home drunk he must have some 
woman to abuse. Lalie was too small, 
he grumbled; one blow of his fist cov- 


| ered her whole face, and her skin was 


so delicate that the marks of his five 
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fingers would remain on her cheek for 
days! 

He would fly at her like a wolf at 
a poor little kitten, for the merest 
trifle. Lalie never answered, never re- 
belled, and never complained. She 
merely tried to shield her face, and 
suppressed all shrieks, lest the neigh- 
bors should come; her pride could not 
endure that. When her father was 
tired kicking her about the room, she 
lay where he left her until she had 
strength to rise, and then she went 
steadily about her work, washing the 
children and making her soup, sweep- 
ing and dusting, until everything was 
clean. It was a part of her plan of life 
to be beaten every day. 

Gervaise had conceived a strong af- 
fection for this little neighbor. She 
treated her like a woman who knew 
something of life. It must be ad- 
mitted that Lalie was large for her 
years. She was fair and pale, with 
solemn eyes for her years. She was 
fair and pale, with solemn eyes and a 
delicate mouth. To have heard her 
talk, one would have thought her 
thirty. She could make and mend, and 
she talked of the children as if she had 
herself brought them into the world. 
She made people laugh sometimes when 
she talked, but more often she brought 
tears to their eyes. 

‘Gervaise did everything she could for 
her; gave her what she could, and 
helped the energetic little soul with 
her work. One day she was altering 
a dress of Nana’s for her, and when 
the child tried it on, Gervaise was 
chilled with horror at seeing her whole 
back purple and bruised—the tiny arm 
bleeding—all the innocent flesh of 
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childhood martyrized by the brute— 
her father. 

Bazonge might get the coffin ready, 
she thought, for the little girl could 
not bear this long. But Lalie entreated 
her friend to say nothing, telling her 
that her father did not know what he 
was doing; that he had been drinking. 
She forgave him with her whole heart 
—for madmen must not be held ac- 
countable for their deeds. After that, 
Gervaise was on the watch whenever 
she heard Bijard coming up the stairs. 
But she never caught him in any act 
of absolute brutality. Several times 
she had found Lalie tied to the foot 
of the bedstead—an idea that had en- 
tered her father’s brain, no one knew 
why—a whim of his disordered brain— 
disordered by liquor—which probably 
arose from his wish to tyrannize over 
the child, even when he was no longer 
there. 

Lalie sometimes was left there all 
day, and once all night. When Ger- 
vaise insisted on untying her, the child 
entreated her not to touch the knots, 
saying that her father would be furi- 
ous if he found the knots had been 
tampered with. 

“And really,” she said, with an an- 
gelic smile, “she needed rest; and the 
only thing that troubled her was not 
to be able to put the room in order. 
She could watch the children just as 
well—and she could think—so that her 
time was not entirely lost.” When 
her father let her free, her sufferings 
were not over, for it was sometimes 
more than an hour before she could 
stand—before the blood circulated 
freely in her stiffened limbs. 

Her father had invented another 
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cheerful game. 
red-hot on the stove, and laid them 
on the chimney-piece. 
moned Lalie and bade her go buy 
some bread. The child unsuspiciously 
took up the sous, 
shriek, and dropped them, shaking her 
poor burned fingers! 

Then he would go off in a rage. 
What did she mean by such non- 
sense? She had thrown away the 
money and lost it, and he threatened 
her with a hiding if she did not find 
the money instantly. 
hesitated, he gave her a cuff on the 
side of the head. 


He then sum- 


He heated some sous 


uttered a little | 


The poor child _ 


With silent tears — 


streaming down her cheeks, she would — 


pick up the sous and toss them from 
hand to hand to cool them, as she went 
down the long flights of stairs. 

There was no limit to the strange 
ingenuity of thé man. One afternoon, 


for example, Lalie having completed | 


playing with the children. 


The win- | 


dow was open, and the air shook the | 
door so that it sounded like gentle | 


raps. 
“Tt is Mr. Wind,” said Lalie; “come 
in, Mr. Wind—how are you today?” 
And she made a low courtesy to 


Mr. Wind. The children did the same © 
in high glee, and she was quite radiant 


with happiness, which was not often the 
case. 

“Come in, Mr. Wind!” she repeated; 
but the door was pushed open by @ 
rough hand, and Bijard entered. Then 


a sudden change came over the scene. | 


The two children crouched in a corner, 
while Lalie stood in the centre of the 
floor frozen stiff with terror, for Bijard 


held in his hand a new whip, with a | 


long and wicked-looking lash. He laid 


' the room. 
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this whip on the bed, and did not kick 
either one of the children, but smiled 
in the most vicious way, showing his 


i) two lines of blackened, irregular teeth. 


He was very drunk and very noisy. 
“What is the matter with you fools? 
| Have you been struck dumb? I heard 
» you all talking and laughing merrily 
_ enough before I came in. Where are 


: | your tongues now? Here! Take off my 


| shoes!” 
Lalie, considerably disheartened at 
not having received her customary kick, 
turned very pale as she obeyed. He 


) was sitting on the side of the bed. He 


lay down without undressing, and 
| watched the child as she moved about 
Troubled by this strange 
/) conduct, the child ended by breaking a 
| cup. Then, without disturbing himself, 
‘) he took up the whip and showed it 
‘} to her. 
“Look here, fool,” he said, grimly: 
| “I bought this for you, and it cost me 
. fifty sous; but I expect to get a good 
) deal more than fifty sous’ worth of 
} good out of it. With this long lash I 
need not run about after you, for I can 
reach you in every corner of the room. 
You will break the cups, will youP 
| Come, now, jump about a little, and 
} say good-morning to Mr. Wind again!” 
He did not even sit up in the bed, 
_ but with his head buried in the pillow, 
snapped the whip with a noise like that 
made by a postilion. The lash curled 
round Lalie’s slender body—she fell to 
the floor; but he lashed her again, and 
compelled her to rise. 

“This is a very good thing,” he said, 
coolly, “‘and saves my getting chilled on 
cold mornings. Yes, I can reach you 
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in that corner—and in that! Skip, now! 
Skip!” 

A light foam was on his lips, and his 
suffused eyes were starting from their 
sockets. Poor little Lalie darted about 
the room like a terrified bird, but the 
lash tingled over her shoulders, coiled 
around her slender legs, and stung like 
a viper. She was like an India rubber 
ball bounding from the floor, while her 
beast of a father laughed aloud and 
asked her if she had had enough. 

The door opened, and Gervaise en- 
tered. She had heard the noise. She 
stood aghast at the scene, and then was 
seized with noble rage. 

“Let her be!” she cried. “I will go 
myself and summon the police.” 

Bijard growled like an animal who is 
disturbed over his prey. 

“Why do you meddle?” he exclaimed. 
‘What business is it of yours?” 

And with another adroit movement 
he cut Lalie across the face. The blood 
gushed from her lip. Gervaise snatched 
a chair and flew at the brute, but the 
little girl held her skirts and said it did 
not hurt much, it would be over soon, 
and she washed the blood away, speak- 
ing gently to the frightened children. 

When Gervaise thought of Lalie she 
was ashamed to complain. She wished 
she had the courage of this child. She 
knew that she had lived on dry bread 
for weeks, and that she was so weak 
she could hardly stand, and the tears 
came to the woman’s eyes as she saw 
the precocious mite, who had known 
nothing of the innocent happiness of 
her years. And Gervaise took this 
slender creature for example, whose 
eyes alone told the story of her misery 
and hardships, for in the Coupeau 
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family, the vitriol of the Assommoir 
was doing its work of destruction. Ger- 
vaise had seen a whip. Gervaise had 
learned to dread it, and this dread in- 
spired her with tenderest pity for Lalie. 
Coupeau had lost the flesh and the 
bloated look which had been his, and 
he was thin and emaciated. His com- 
plexion was gradually acquiring a 
leaden hue. His appetite was utterly 
gone. It was with difficulty that he 
swallowed a mouthful of bread. His 
stomach turned against all solid food, 
but he took his brandy every day. This 
was his meat as well as his drink, and 
he touched nothing else. 

When he crawled out of his bed in 
the morning he stood for a good fifteen 
minutes, coughing and spitting out a 
bitter liquid that rose in his throat and 
choked him. 

He did not feel any better until he 
had taken what he called “a good 
drink,” and later in the day his 
strength returned. He felt strange 
prickings in the skin of his hands and 
feet. But lately his limbs had grown 
heavy. This pricking sensation gave 
place to the most excruciating cramps, 
which he did not find very amusing. 
He rarely laughed now, but often stop- 
ped short and stood still on the side- 
walk, troubled by a strange buzzing in 
his ears, and by flashes of light before 
his eyes. Everything looked yellow to 
him; the houses seemed to be moving 
away from him. At other times when 
the sun was full on his back, he 
shivered as if a stream of ice-water had 
been poured down between his should- 
ers. But the thing he liked the least 
about himself, was a nervous trembling 
in his hands, the right hand especially. 


“Had he become an old woman, © 
then?” he asked himself, with sudden 


fury. He tried with all his strength to 
lift his glass and command his nerves 
enough to hold it steady. But the glass 
had a_ regular 
from right to left, and left to right 
again, in spite of all his efforts. 

Then he emptied it down his throat, 
saying that when he had swallowed a 
dozen more, he should be all right and 
as steady as a monument. Gervaise 
told him on the contrary that he must 
leave off drinking, if he wished to leave 
off trembling. 

He grew very angry, and drank 
quarts in his eagerness to test the ques- 
tion, finally declaring that it was the 
passing omnibuses that jarred the house 
and shook his hand. 

In March Coupeau came in one night 
drenched to the skin. He had been 
caught out in a shower. That night 
he could not sleep for coughing. In the 
morning he had a high fever, and the 
physician who was sent for, advised 
Gervaise to send him at once to the hos- 
pital. 

And Gervaise made no objection; 
once she had refused to trust her hus- 
band to these people; but now she con- 
signed him to their tender mercies with- 
out a regret, in fact she should regard 
it as a mercy. 

Nevertheless, when the litter came, she 
turned very pale, and if she had had 
even ten francs in her pocket would 
have kept him at home. She walked 
to the hospital by the side of the litter, 
and went into the ward where he was 
placed. The room looked to her like 
a miniature Pére La Chaise, with its 
rows of beds on either side, and its 


tremulous movement — 
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path down the middle. She went slow- 
ly away, and in the street she turned 
and looked up. How well she remem- 
bered when Coupeau was at work on 
those gutters, cheerily singing in the 
morning air! He did not drink in those 
days, and she, at her window in the 
Hotel Boncceur, had watched his athle- 
tic form against the sky, and both had 
waved their handkerchiefs. Yes, Cou- 
peau had worked more than a year on 
this hospital, little thinking that he was 
preparing a place for himself. Now he 
was no longer on the roof—he had built 
a dismal nest within. Good God! was 
she, and the once happy wife and 
mother, one and the same? How long 
ago those days seemed! 

The next day when Gervaise went to 
make inquiries, she found the bed emp- 
ty. A Sister explained that her hus- 
band had been taken to the asylum of 
Sainte-Anne, because the night before 
he had suddenly become unmanageable 
from delirium, and had uttered such 
terrible howls that it disturbed the in- 
mates of all the beds in that ward. It 
was the alcohol in his system, she said, 
which attacked his nerves. now, when 
he was so reduced by the inflammation 
on his lungs that he could not resist it. 

The clear-starcher went home, but 
how or by what route she never knew. 
Her husband was mad—she heard these 
words reverberating through her brain. 
Life was growing very strange. Nana 
simply said that he must, of course, be 
left at the asylum, for he might murder 
them both. 

On Sunday only could Gervaise go 
to Sainte-Anne. It was a long distance 
off. Fortunately there was an omnibus 
which went very near, She got out at 
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La Rue Santé, and bought two oranges 
that she might not go quite empty- 
handed. 

But when she went in, to her aston- 
ishment she found Coupeau sitting up, 
He welcomed her gayly. 

“You are better!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, nearly well,” he replied; and 
they talked together a while, and she 
gave him the oranges, which pleased 
and touched him, for he was a different 
man, now that he drank tisane instead 
of liquor. She did not dare allude to 
his delirium, but he spoke of it him- 
self. 

“Ves,” he said, “I was in a pretty 
state! I saw rats running all over the 
floor and the walls, and you were call- 
ing me; and I saw all sorts of horrible 
things! But I am all right now. Once 
in a while I have a bad dream, but 
everybody does, I suppose.” 

Gervaise remained with him until 
night. When the house surgeon made 
his rounds at six o’clock, he told him 
to hold out his hands. They scarcely 
trembled—an almost impreceptible mo- 
tion of the tips of his fingers was all. 
But as the room grew darker, Coupeau 
became restless. Two or three times 
he sat up and peered into the remote 
corners. 

Suddenly he stretched out his arms, 
and seemed to crush some creature on 
the wall. 

“What is it?” asked Gervaise, ter- 
ribly frightened. 

“Rats!” he said, quietly; “only rats!” 

After a long silence, he seemed to 
be dropping off to sleep, with discon- 
nected sentences falling from his lips. 

“Dirty beasts! Look out, one is 
under your skirts!” He pulled the 
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covering hastily over his head, as if to 
protect himself against the creature he 
saw. 

Then, starting up in mad terror, he 
screamed aloud. A nurse ran to the 
bed, and Gervaise was sent away mute 
with horror at this scene. 

But when, on the following Sunday, 
she went again to the hospital, Cou- 
peau was really well. All his dreams 
had vanished. He slept like a child, 
ten hours without lifting a finger. His 
wife, therefore, was allowed to take 
him away. The house surgeon gave 
him a few words of advice before he 
left, assuring him, if he continued to 
drink, he would be a dead man in three 
months. All depended on himself. He 
could live at home just as he had lived 
at Sainte-Anne’s, and must forget that 
such things as wine and brandy existed. 

“He is right,” said Gervaise, as they 
took their seats in the omnibus. 

“Of course he is right,’ answered 
her husband. But after a moment’s 
silence he added: 

“But then, you know, a drop of 
brandy now and then never hurts a 
man: it aids digestion.” 

That very evening he took a tiny 
drop, and for a week was very moder- 
ate; he had no desire, he said, to end 
his days at Bicétre. But he was soon 
off his guard, and one day his little 
drop ended in a full glass—to be fol- 
lowed by a second, and so on. At the 
end of a fortnight he had fallen back 
in the old rut. 

Gervaise did her best, but after all 
what can a wife do in such circum- 
stances? 

She had been so startled by the scene 
at the asylum, that she had fully de- 


termined to begin a regular life again, — 
and hoped that he would assist her and 
do the same himself. But now she saw 
that there was no hope—that even the 
knowledge of the inevitable results — 
could not restrain her husband now. 

Then the Hell on earth began again; 
hopeless and intolerant, Nana asked in- 
dignantly, why he had not remained in 
the asylum. All the money she made, 
she said, should be spent in brandy, for 
her father, for the sooner it was ended, 
the better for them all. | 

Gervaise blazed out one day, when — 
he lamented his marriage, and told him 
that it was for her to curse the day 
when she first saw him. He must re- 
member that she had refused him over 
and over again. The scene was a 
frightful one, and one unexampled in 
the Coupeau annals. 

Gervaise, now utterly discouraged, 
grew more indolent every day. Her 
room was rarely swept. The Lorilleux 
said they could not enter it, it was so 
dirty. They talked all day long over 
their work of the downfall of Wooden 
Legs. They gloated over her poverty 
and her rags. 

“Well! well!” they murmured. “A 
great change has indeed come to that 
beautiful blonde who was so fine in 
her blue shop.” 

Gervaise suspected their comments 
on her and her acts to be most unkind, 
but she determined to have no open 
quarrel. It was for her interest to speak 
to them when they met, but that was 
all the intercourse between them. 

One Saturday, Coupeau had told his 
wife he would take ker to the circus; 
he had earned a little money and in- 
sisted on indulging himself. Nana was — 


| obliged to stay late at the place where 
‘@ she worked, and would sleep with her 
) aunt, Madame Lerat. 

_ Seven o’clock came, but no Coupeau. 
\)} Her husband was drinking with his 
{ comrades probably. She had washed 


‘the hope of being presentable. About 
nl! nine o’clock, in a towering rage, she 
} sallied forth on an empty stomach to 
| find Coupeau. 

‘| “Are you looking for your husband?” 
} said Madame Boche. “He is at the 
;@ Assommoir. Boche has just seen him 
# there.” 

Gervaise muttered her thanks and 
.j went with rapid steps to the Assom- 
(Mf) moir. 

| A fine rain was falling. The gas in 
} the tavern was blazing brightly—light- 
| /ing up the mirrors, the bottles and 
i glasses. She stood at the window and 
4 looked in. He was sitting at a table 
with his comrades. The atmosphere 
was thick with smoke ,and he looked 
}) stupefied and half asleep. 

| She shivered, and wondered why she 
should stay there, and so thinking 
turned away, only to come back twice 
to look again. 

The water lay on the uneven side- 
) walk in pools, reflecting all the lights 
|} from the Assommoir. Finally, she de- 
| termined on a bold step: she opened 
| the door and deliberately walked up 
|} to her husband. After all, why should 
H she not ask him why he had not kept 
| his promise of taking her to the circus? 
‘| At any rate she would not stay out 
| there in the rain, and melt away like 
/a cake of soap. 
| “She is crazy!” said Coupeau, when 
he saw her. “I tell you she is crazy!” 


i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
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He and all his friends shrieked with 
laughter, but no one condescended to 
say what it was that was so very droll. 
Gervaise stood still, a little bewildered 
by this unexpected reception. Coupeau 
was so amiable that she said: 

“Come, you know it is not too late 
to see something.” 

“Sit down a minute,” said her hus- 
band, not moving from his seat. 

Gervaise saw she could not stand there 
among all those men, so she accepted 
the offered chair. She looked at the 
glasses whose contents glittered like 
gold. She looked at these dirty, shab- 
by men, and at the others crowding 
around the counter. It was very warm, 
and the pipe-smoke thickened the air. 

Gervaise felt as if she were choking; 
her eyes smarted and her head was 
heavy with the fumes of alcohol. She 
turned around and saw the still, the 
machine that created drunkards. That 
evening the copper was dull and glit- 
tered only in one round spot. The 
shadows of the apparatus on the wall 
behind were strange and weird—crea- 
tures with tails—monsters opening 
gigantic jaws as if to swallow the whole 
world. 

“What will you take to drink?” said 
Coupeau. 

“Nothing,” answered his wife. 
know I have had no dinner!” 

“Vou need it all the more, then! 


17? 


Have a drop of something! 


“Vou 


As she hesitated, Mes-Bottes said, 
gallantly: 
“The lady would like something 


sweet like herself.” 
“T like men,” she answered, angrily, 
“who do not get tipsy and talk like 
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fools! I like men who keep their 
promises!” 

Her husband laughed. 

“You had better drink your share,’ 
he said; “for the devil a bit of a circus 
will you see to-night.” 

She looked at him fixedly. A heavy 
frown contracted her eyebrows. She 
answered slowly: 

“You are right; it is a good idea. 
We can drink up the money together.” 

Bibi brought her a glass of anisette. 
As she sipped it, she remembered all 
at once the brandied fruit she had eaten 
in the same place with Coupeau, when 
he was courting her. That day she had 
left the brandy and took only the fruit; 
and now she was sitting there drinking 
liqueur. 

But the anisette was good. When 
her glass was empty she refused an- 
other, and yet she was not satisfied. 

She looked around at the infernal 
machine behind her—a machine that 
should have been buried ten fathoms 
deep in the sea. Nevertheless, it had 
for her a strange fascination, and she 
longed to quench her thirst with that 
liquid fire. 

“What is that you have in your 
glasses?” she asked. 

“That, my dear,” answered her hus- 
band, ‘“‘is Father Colombe’s own espe- 
cial brew. ‘Taste it.” 

And when a glass of the vitriol was 
brought to her, Coupeau bade her swal- 
low it down, saying it was good for her. 

After she had drank this glass, Ger- 
vaise was no. longer conscious of the 
hunger that had tormented her. Cou- 
peau told her they could go to the 
circus another time, and sky felt she 
had best stay where she was. It did 


’ 


not rain in the Assommoir, and she had > 
come to look upon the scene as rather 


amusing. She was comfortable and 
sleepy. She took a third glass, and 
then put her head on her folded arms, 
supporting them on the table, and 
listened to her husband and his friends 
as they talked. 

Behind her the still was at work, 


with constant drip—drip—and she felt 
a mad desire to grapple with it as with | 


some dangerous beast, and tear out its. 


heart. She seemed to feel herself 
caught in those copper fangs, and fan- 
cied that those coils of pipe were wound 
around her own body—slowly but sure- 
ly crushing out her life. 


The whole room danced before her | 


eyes, for Gervaise was now in the con- 
dition which had so often excited her 
pity and indignation with others. She 
vaguely heard a quarrel arise, and a 
crash of chairs and tables, and then 
Father Colombe promptly turned every 
one into the street. 

It was still raining, and a cold sharp 
wind blowing. Gervaise lost Coupeau 
—found him—and then lost him again. 
She wanted. to go home, but she could 
not find her way. At the corner of 
the street she took her seat by the 
side of the gutter, thinking herself at 
her wash-tub. Finally she got home 
and endeavored to walk straight past 
the door of the Concierge, within whose 
room she was vaguely conscious of the 
Poissons and Lorilleux holding up their 
hands in disgust at her condition. 

She never knew how she got up 
those six flights of stairs. 


But when | 
she turned into her own corridor little | 


Lalie ran towards her with loving, ex- 


tended arms. 


“Dear Madame Gervaise,” she cried, 
“papa has not come in; please come 
and see my children. They are sleep- 
ing so sweetly!” 

But when she looked up in the face 
of the clear-starcher she recoiled, trem- 
bling from head to foot. She knew 
only too well that alcoholic smell— 
those wandering eyes, and convulsed 
- lips. 
| Then as Gervaise staggered past her 
| without speaking, the child’s arms fell 


CHAPTER XI 
LITTLE NANA 


Nana was growing fast—fair, fresh 
and dimpled—her skin, velvety like a 


| hair—the color of ripe wheat—looked 
around her temples as if it were pow- 
| dered with’ gold. She had a quaint 
little trick of sticking out the tip of 
her tongue between her white teeth, 


{| She was very fond of finery and very 
--coquettish. In this house, where bread 
' was not always to be got, it was diffi- 


_ the matter of costume, but she did won- 
ders. She brought home odds and ends 

of ribbons, from the shop where she 
| worked, and made them up into bows 
| and knots with which she ornamented 
her dirty dresses. She was not over 
particular in washing her feet, but she 
wore her boots so tight that she suffered 
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martyrdom in honor of Saint Crispin, 
and if any one asked her what the 
matter was, when the pain flushed her 
face suddenly, she always and promptly 
laid it to the score of the colic. 

Summer was the season of her tri- 
umphs. In a calico dress that cost 
five or six francs, she was as fresh and 
sweet aS a spring morning, and made 
the dull street radiant with her youth 
and her beauty. She went by the name 
of “The Little Chicken.” One gown 
in particular suited her to perfection. 
It was white, with rose-colored dots, 
without trimming of any kind. The 
skirt was short and. showed her feet. 
The sleeves were very wide, and dis- 
played her arms to the elbows. She 
turned the neck away and fastened it 
with pins—in a corner in the corridor, 
dreading her father’s jests—to exhibit 
her pretty rounded throat. A rose- 
colored ribbon, knotted in the rippling 
masses of her hair, completed her 
toilet. She was a charming combina- 
tion of child and woman. 

Sundays at this period of her life 
were her days for coquetting with the 
public. She looked forward to them 
all the week through, with a longing 
for liberty and fresh air. 

Early in the morning she began her 
preparations, and stood for hours in 
her chemise before the bit of broken 
mirror nailed by the window, and as 
every one could see her, her mother 
wculd be very much vexed, and ask 
how long she intended to show herself 
in that way. 

But she, quite undisturbed, went on 
fastening down the little curls on her 
forehead with a little sugar and water, 
and then sewed the buttons on her 
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boots, or took a stitch or two in her 
frock; bare-footed all this time, and 
with her chemise slipping off her 
rounded shoulders. 

Her father declared he would ex- 
hibit her as the Wild Girl, at two sous 
a head. 

She was very lovely in this scanty 
costume, the color flushing her cheeks 
in her indignation at her father’s some- 
times coarse remarks. She did not 
dare answer him however, but bit off 
her thread in silent rage. After break- 
fast, she went down to the court-yard. 
The house was wrapped in Sunday 
quiet—the workshops on the lower 
floor were closed. Through some of 
the open windows the tables were seen 
laid for dinners, the families being on 
the Fortifications “getting an appetite.” 

Five or six girls—Nana, Pauline and 
others—lingered in the court-yard for 
a time, and then took flight altogether 
into the streets, and thence to the 
outer Boulevards. They walked in a 
line, filling up the whole sidewalk, with 
ribbons fluttering in their uncovered 
hair. 

They managed to see everybody and 
everything through their downcast lids. 
The streets were their native heath as 


it were, for they had grown up in them, - 


Nana walked in the centre and gave 
her arm to Pauline; and, as they were 
the oldest and tallest of the band, they 
gave the law to the others, and decided 
where they should go for the day, and 
what they should do. 

Nana and Pauline were deep ones. 
They did nothing without premedita- 
tion. If they ran it was to show their 
slender ankles, and when they stopped 
and panted for breath it was sure to be 


at the side of some youths—young > 
workmen of their acquaintance—who 
smoked in their faces as they talked. 
Nana had her favorite, whom she al-_ 
ways saw at a great distance—Victor 
Fauconnier; and Pauline adored a 
young cabinet-maker, who gave her 
apples. | 

Toward sunset the great pieasure of 
the day began. A band of mounte< 
banks would spread a well-worn carpet, 
and a circle was formed to look on. 
Nana and Pauline were always in the 
thickest of the crowd, their pretty fresh 
dresses crushed between dirty blouses, 
but insensible to the mingled odors of 
dust and alcohol, tobacco and dirt. 
They heard vile language; it did not 
disturb them; it was their own tongue 
—they heard little else. They listened 
to it with a smile, their delicate cheeks 
unflushed. 

The only thing that disturbed them, 
was the appearance of their fathers, 
particularly if these fathers seemed to 
have been drinking. They kept a good 
lookout for this disaster. ~ 

“Look!” cried Pauline. “Your father 
is coming, Nana.” 

Then the girl would crouch on her 
knees and bid the others stand close 
around her, and when he had passed on 
after an inquiring look she would jump 
up, and they would all utter peals of 
laughter. 

But one day Nana was kicked home 
by her father, and Boche dragged 
Pauline away by her ear. 

The girls would ordinarily return to 
the court-yard in the twilight, and 
establish themselves there with the air 
of not having been away; and each 
invented a story with which to greet 
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their questioning parents. Nana now 
received forty sous per day at the place 
where she had been apprenticed. The 
Coupeaus would not allow her to 
change, because she was there under 
the supervision of her aunt, Madame 
Lerat, who had been employed for 
many years in the same establishment. 

The girl went off at an early hour 
in her little black dress, which was too 
short and too tight for her, and 
Madame Lerat was bidden, whenever 
she was after her time, to inform Ger- 
vaise, who allowed her just twenty 
minutes, which was quite long enough. 
But she was often seven or eight 
“minutes late, and she spent her whole 
day coaxing her aunt not to tell her 
mother. Madame Lerat, who was fond 
of the girl and understood the follies 
of youth, did not tell; but, at the same 
time, she read Nana many a long ser- 
mon on her follies, and talked of her 
own responsibility, and of the dangers 
a young girl ran in Paris. 

“Vou must tell me everything,” she 
said. “I am too indulgent to you, and 
if evil should come of it I should threw 
myself into the Seine. Understand me, 
my little. kitten; if a man should speak 
to you, you must promise to tell me 
every word he says. Will you swear 
to do this?” 

Nana laughed an equivocal little 
laugh. Oh! yes, she would promise. 
But men never spoke to her: she 
walked too fast for that. What could 
they say to her? And she explained her 
irregularity in coming—her five or ten 
minutes delay—with an innocent little 
air. She had stopped at a window to 
look at pictures, or she had stopped to 
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talk to Pauline. Her aunt might fol- 
low her if she did not believe her. 

“Oh! I will watch her. You need 
not be afraid!” said the widow to her 
brother. “I will answer for her, as I 
would for myself!” 

The place where the aunt and niece 
worked side by side, was a large room, 
with a long table down the centre. 
Shelves against the wall were piled with 
boxes and bundles—all covered with a 
thick coating of dust. The gas had 
blackened the ceiling. The two win- 
dows were so large that the women, 
seated at the table, could see all that 
was going on in the street below. 

Madame Lerat was the first to make 
her appearance in the morning, but in 
another fifteen minutes all the others 
were there. One morning in July Nana 
came in last, which, however, was the 
usual case. 

“T shall be glad when I have a car- 
riage!” she said, as she ran to the win- 
dow without even taking off her hat 
—a shabby little straw. 

“What are you looking at?” asked 
her aunt, suspiciously. “Did your 
father come with you?” 

“No indeed,” answered Nana, care- 
lessly; “nor am I looking at anything. 
It is awfully warm, and of all things 
in the world I hate to be in a hurry.” 

The morning was indeed frightfully 
hot. The work-women had closed the 
blinds, leaving a crack, however, 
through which they could inspect the 
street, and they took their seats on 
each side of the table—Madame Lerat 
at the further end. There were eight 
girls, four on either side, each with her 
little pot of glue, her pincers and other 
tools; heaps of wires of different 
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lengths and sizes lay on the table, 
spools of cotton, and of different- 
colored papers, petals and leaves cut 
out of silk, velvet and satin. In the 
centre, in a goblet, one of the girls had 
placed a two sous bouquet, which was 
slowly withering in the heat. 

‘Did you know,” said Léonie, as she 
picked up a roseleaf with her pincers, 
“how wretched poor Caroline is with 
that fellow who used to call for her 
regularly every night?” 

Before any one could answer, Léonie 
added: 

‘Hush! here comes Madame.” 

And in sailed Madame Titreville, a 
tall, thin woman, who usually remained 
below in the shop. Her employées 
stood in dead terror of her, as she was 
never known to smile. She went from 
one to another, finding fault with all: 
she ordered one woman to pull a mar- 
guerite to pieces and make it over, and 
then went out as stiffly and silently as 
she had come in. 

“Houp! Houp!” said Nana, under 
her breath, and a giggle ran round the 
table. 

“Really, young ladies,’ said Madame 
Lerat, ‘you will compel me to severe 
measures.” 

But no one was listening, and no 
one feared her. She was very tolerant. 
They could say what they pleased, pro- 
vided they put it in decent language. 

Nana was certainly in a good school! 
Her instincts, to be sure, were vicious; 
but these instincts were fostered and 
developed in this place, as is too often 
the case, when a crowd of girls are 
herded together. It was the story of 
a basket of apples, the good ones 
spoiled by those that were already rot- 


ten. If two girls were whispering in 


a corner, ten to one they were telling . 


some story that could not be told aloud. 

Nana was not yet thoroughly per- 
verted; but the curiosity which had 
been her distinguishing characteristic as 
a child had not deserted her, and she 
scarcely took her eyes from a girl by 
the name of Lisa, about whom strange 
stories were told. 

“How warm it is!’ she exclaimed, 
suddenly rising and pushing open the 
blinds. Léonie saw a man standing on 
the sidewalk opposite. 


“Who is that old fellow,” she said. | 


“He has been there a full quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Some fool who has nothing better to 
do, I suppose,” said Madame Lerat. 
“Nana, will you come back to your 
work? I have told you that you should 
not go to that window.” 

Nana took up her violets, and they 
all began to watch this man. He was 
well dressed, about fifty, pale and grave. 
For a full hour he watched the windows. 

“Look!” said Léonie, “he has an eye- 
glass. Oh! he is very chic. He is wait- 
ing for Augustine.” But Augustine 
sharply answered that she did not like 
the old man. 

“You make a great mistake then,” 
said Madame Lerat, with her equivocal 
smile, 

Nana listened to the conversation 
which followed—revelling in indecency 
—as much at home in it, as a fish is 
in water. All the time her fingers were 
busy at work. She wound her violet 
stems, and fastened in the leaves with 
a slender strip of green paper. A drop 
of gum—and then behold a bunch of 
delicate fresh verdyre which would fas- 
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cinate any lady. Her fingers were 
especially deft by Nature. No instruc- 
tion could have imparted this quality. © 

The gentleman had gone away, and 
the workshop settled down into quiet 
once more. When the bell rang for 
twelve, Nana started up, and said she 
would go out and execute any commis- 
sions. Léonie sent for two sous worth 
of shrimp; Augustine for some fried 
potatoes; Sophie for a sausage; and 
Lisa for a bunch of radishes. As she 
was going out, her aunt said, quietly: 

“T will go with you. I want some- 
thing.” 

Lo! in the lane running up by the 
shop was the mysterious — stranger. 
Nana turned very red, and her aunt 
drew her arm within her own, and 
hurried her along. 

So, then, he had come for her! Was 
not this pretty behavior for a girl of 
her age? And Madame Lerat asked 
question after question; but Nana knew 
nothing of him, she declared, though 
he had followed her for five days. 

Madame Lerat looked at the man out 
of the corners of her eyes. “You must 
tell me everything,” she said. 

While they talked, they went from 
shop to shop, and their arms grew full 
of small packages; but they hurried 
back, still talking of the gentleman. 

“Tt may be a good thing,” said 
Madame Lerat, “if his intentions are 
only honorable.” 

The workwomen eat their breakfast 
on their knees; they were in no hurry, 
either, to return to their work; when, 
suddenly, Léonie uttered a low hiss, 
and, like magic, each girl was busy. 
Madame Titreville entered the room, 
and again made her rounds. 


Madame Lerat did not allow her niece 
after this day to set foot on the street 
without her. Nana at first was inclined 
to rebel, but on the whole, it rather 
flattered her vanity to be guarded like 
a treasure. They had discovered that 
the man who followed her with such 
persistency was a manufacturer of but- 
tons, and one night the aunt went di- 
rectly up to him and told him that he 
was behaving in a most improper man- 
ner. He bowed, and turning on his 
heel, departed—not angrily by any 
means, and the next day he did as 
usual. 

One day, however, he deliberately 
walked between the aunt and the neice, 
and said something to Nana in a low 
voice. This frightened Madame Lerat, 
who went at once to her brother and 
told him the whole story, whereupon 
he flew into a violent rage, shook the 
girl until her teeth chattered, and talked 
to her as if she were the vilest of the 
vile. 

“Let her be!” said Gervaise, with all 
a woman’s sense. “Let her be! Don’t 
you see that you are putting all sorts 
of things into her head?” 

And it was quite true he had put 
ideas into her head, and had taught her 
some things she did not know before, 
which was very astonishing, One morn- 
ing, he saw her with something in a 
paper. It was poudre de riz, which, 
with a most perverted taste, she was 
plastering upon her delicate skin. He 
rubbed the whole of the powder into 
her hair until she looked like a miller’s 
daughter. Another time she came in 
with red ribbons to retrim her old hat: 
he asked her furiously where she got 
them. 


i 
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Whenever he saw her with a bit of 
finery, her father flew at her with in- 
sulting suspicious and angry violence. 
She defended herself and her small pos- 
sessions with equal violence. One day 
he snatched from her a little cornelian 
heart, and ground it to dust under his 
heel. 

She stood looking on, white and 
stern: for two years she had longed 
for this heart. She said to herself that 
she would not bear such treatment long. 
Coupeau occasionally realized that he 
had made a mistake; but the mischief 
was done. 

He went every morning with Nana 
to the shop door, and waited outside 
for five minutes to be sure that she 
had gone in. But one morning, having 
stopped to talk with a friend on the 
corner for some time, he saw her come 
out again, and vanish like a flash around 
the corner. She had gone up two flights 
higher than the room where she worked, 
and had sat down on the stairs until 
she thought him well out of the way. 

When he went to Madame Lerat, she 
told him that she washed her hands of 
the whole business; she had done all 
she could, and now he must take care 
of his daughter himself. She advised 
him to marry the girl at once, or she 
would do worse. 

All the people in the neighborhood 
knew Nana’s admirer by sight. He had 
been in the court-yard several times, 
and once he had been seen on the stairs. 

The Lorilleux threatened to move 
away if this sort of thing went on, 
and Madame Boche expressed great pity 
for this poor gentleman whom this 
scamp of a girl was leading by the nose. 

At first, Nana thought the whole 


thing a great joke, but at the end of a _ 


month she began to be afraid of him. 
Often when she stopped before the 
jeweller’s he would suddenly appear at 
her side, and ask her what she wanted. 

She did not care so much for jewelry 
or ornaments as she did for many other 
things. Sometimes as the mud was 
spattered over her from the wheels of 
a Carriage, she grew faint and sick with 


envious longings to be better dressed— _ 
to go to the theatre—to have a pretty | 


room all to herself. She longed to see 
another side of life—to know something 


of its pleasures. The stranger invariably — 


appeared at these moments, but she 


always turned and fled, so great was her — 


horror of him. 

But when winter came, existence be- 
came well nigh intolerable. Each even- 
ing Nana was beaten, and when her 
father was tired of this amusement, her 
mother scolded. They rarely had any- 


thing to eat, and were always cold. If | 


the girl bought some trifling article of 
dress, it was taken from her. 

No! This life could not last. She 
no longer cared for her father. He 
had thoroughly disgusted her, and now 
her mother drank too. Gervaise went 
to the Assommoir nightly—for her hus- 
band, she said—and remained there. 


When Nana saw her mother sometimes, — 


as she passed the window, seated among 
a crowd of men, she turned livid with 
rage, because youth has little patience 
with the vice of intemperance. 


It was 


dreary life for her—a comfortless home 


and a drunken father and mother. A. 
saint on earth could not have remained . 


there, that she knew very well; and she | 


said she would make her escape some | 
fine day, and then perhaps her parents | 
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would be sorry, and would admit that 


‘} they had pushed her out of the nest. 


One Saturday, Nana coming in, found 
“| her mother and father in a deplorable 
“| condition—Coupeau lying across the 
bed, and Gervaise sitting in a chair, 
|) swaying to and fro. She had forgotten 
“| the dinner, and one untrimmed candle 
lighted the dismal scene. 

“Ts that you, girl?” stammered Ger- 
} vaise. “Well! your father will settle 
I} with you!” 


Nana did not reply. She looked 


‘\} around the cheerless room, at the cold 
)} stove, at her parents. 


She did not step 
across the threshold. She turned and 


‘“h went away. 


And she did not come back! The 


“|| next day, when her father and mother 
i were sober, they each reproached the 


| other for Nana’s flight. 
This was really a terrible blow to 


yf | Gervaise, who had no longer the small- 
|} est motive for self-control, and she 
, abandoned herself at once to a wild 


orgie that lasted three days. Coupeau 
gave his daughter up, and smoked his 
pipe: quietly. Occasionally, however, 
_ when eating his dinner, he would snatch 
up a knife and wave it wildly in the 
air, crying out that he was dishonored, 


‘| and then laying it down as suddenly, 


‘| resumed his seat and his soup. 
; In this great house, whence each 
month a girl or two, took flight, this 
incident astonished no one. The Loril- 
leux were rather triumphant at the suc- 
cess of their phophecy. Lantier de- 
fended Nana. 

“Of sourse,” he said, “she has done 
4 wrong; but bless my hear, what would 
# you have? A girl as pretty as that 
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could not live all her days in such 
poverty!” 

“You know nothing about it!” cried 
Madame Lorilleux one evening when 
they were all assembled in the room of 
the Concierge. “Wooden Legs sold her 
daughter out and out. I know it! I 
have positive proof of what I say. The 
time that the old gentleman was seen 
on the stairs, he was going to pay the 
money. Nana and he were seen to- 
gether at the Ambigu the other night! 
I tell you I know it!” 

They finished their coffee. This tale 
might or might not be true; it was 
not improbable, at all events. And after 
this it was circulated and generally be- 
lieved in the Quartier, that Gervaise 
had sold her daughter. 

The clear-starcher, meanwhile, was 
going from bad to worse. She had been 
dismissed from Madame Fauconnier’s, 
and in the last few weeks had worked 
for eight laundresses, one after the 
other—dismissed from all for her un- 
tidiness. 

As she seemed to have lost all skill 
in ironing, she went out by the day to 
wash, and by degrees was intrusted with 
only the roughest work. This hard 
labor did not tend to beautify her, 
either. She continued to grow stouter 
and stouter in spite of her scanty food 
and hard labor. 

Her womanly pride and vanity had 
all departed. lLantier never seemed to 
see her when they met by chance, and 
she hardly noticed that the liaison 
which had stretched along for so many 
years, had ended in a mutual disen- 
chantment. 

Lantier had done wisely, so far as he 
was concerned, in counselling Virginie 
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to open the kind of shop she had. He 
adored sweets, and could have lived on 
pralines and gum-drops, sugar-plums 
and chocolate. 

Sugared almonds were his especial de- 
light. For a year his principal food 
was bon-bons. He opened all the jars, 
boxes and drawers, when he was left 
alone in the shop; and often, with five 
or six persons standing around, he 
would take off the cover of a jar on 
the counter, and put in his hand and 
crunch down an almond. The cover 
was not put on again, and the jar was 
soon empty. “It was a habit of his,” 
they all said; besides, “he was subject 
to a tickling in his throat!” 

He talked a great deal to Poisson of 
an invention of his which was worth a 
fortune—an umbrella and hat in one; 
that is to say, a hat which, at the first 
drops of a shower, would expand into 
an umbrella. 

Lantier suggested to Virginie that she 
should have Gervaise come in once each 
week, to wash the floors, shop and the 
rooms. This she did, and_ received 
thirty sous each time. Gervaise ap- 
peared on Saturday mornings, with her 
bucket and brush, without seeming to 
suffer a single pang at doing this menial 
work in the house where she had lived 
as mistress. 

One Saturday Gervaise had hard 
work. It had rained for three days, 
and all the mud of the streets seemed 
to have been brought into the shop. 
Virginie stood behind the counter, with 
collar and cuffs trimmed with lace. 
Near her on a low chair lounged Lan- 
tier, and he was as usual eating candy. 

“Really, Madame Coupeau!” cried 
Virginie, “can’t you do better than that? 


You have left all the dirt in the corners. 
Don’t you see? Oblige me by doing 
that over again.” 

Gervaise obeyed. She went back to 
the corner, and scrubbed it again. She 
was on her hands and knees, with her 
sleeves rolled up over her her arms. 
Her old skirt clung close to her stout 
form, and the sweat poured down her 
face, 

“The more elbow-grease she uses, the 
more she shines,” said Lantier, sententi- 
ously, with his mouth full. 

Virginie, leaning back in her chair 
with the air of a princess, followed the 
progress of the work with half-closed 
eyes. 

“A little more to the right. Remem- 
ber those spots must all be taken out. 
Last Saturday, you know, I was not 
pleased.” 

And then Lantier and Virginie fell 
into a conversation, while Gervaise 
crawled along the floor in the dirt at 
their feet. 

Madame Poisson enjoyed this, for her 
cat’s eyes sparkled with malicious joy, 
and she glanced at Lantier with a smile. 
At last she was avenged for that morti- 
fication at the Lavatory, which had for 
years weighed heavy on her soul. 

“By the way,” said Lantier, address- 
ing himself to Gervaise, “I saw Nana 
last night.” 

Gervaise started to her feet with her 
brush in her hand. 

“Yes, I was coming down La Rue 
des Martyrs. In front of me was a 
young girl on the arm of an old gentle- 
man. As I passed I glanced at her 
face, and assure you that it was Nana. 
She was well dressed, and looked 
happy.” 


iy not all. 
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.| “Ah!” said Gervaise, in a low, dull 
) voice. 
} Lantier, who had finished one jar, 

) now began another. 

“What a girl that is!” he continued. 
| “Imagine that she made me a sign to 
.) follow with the most perfect self-pos- 
' session. She got rid of her old gentle- 
- man in a Café and beckoned me to the 
i} door. She asked me to tell her about 
», everybody.” 
“Ah!” repeated Gervaise. 

She stood waiting. Surely this was 

Her daughter must have sent 

her some especial message. Lantier ate 

his sugar-plums. 

“T would not have looked at her,” 
}/ said Virginie. “I sincerely trust, if I 
_} should meet her, that she would not 
_| speak to me, for really it would mortify 
|} me beyond expression. I am sorry for 
» you, Madame Gervaise, but the truth 


iis, that Poisson arrests every day a 


»} dozen just such girls.” 
Gervaise said nothing; her eyes were 


{| fixed on vacancy. She shook her head 


|} slowly, as if in reply to her own 
thoughts. 
. “Pray make haste,” exclaimed Vir- 

. ginie, fretfully. “I do not care to have 
this scrubbing going on until midnight.” 

Gervaise returned to her work. With 

\| her two hands clasped around the 
handle of the brush she pushed the 
water before her toward the door. 
After this she had only to rinse the 
floor after sweeping the dirty water into 
the gutter. 

When all was accomplished she stood 
before the counter waiting for her 
money. When Virginie tossed it toward 
her she did not take it up instantly. 


“Then she said nothing else?” Ger- 
vaise asked. , 

“She!” Lantier exclaimed. 
she? Ah! yes, I remember. 
No; she said nothing more.” 

And Gervaise went away with her 
thirty sous in her hand—her skirts 
dripping and her shoes leaving the mark 
of their broad soles on the sidewalk. 

In the Quartier, all the women who 
drank like herself, took her part, and 
declared she had been driven to in- 
temperance by her daughter’s miscon- 
duct. She, too, began to believe this 
herself, and assumed at times a tragic 
air, and wished she were dead. Un- 
questionably she had suffered from 
Nana’s departure. A mother does not 
like to feel that her daughter will leave 
her for the first person who asks her 
to do so. 

But she was too thoroughly demoral- 
ized to care long, and soon she had 
but one idea: that Nana belonged to 
her. Had she not a right to her own 
property? 

She roamed the streets day after day, 
night after night, hoping to see the 
girl. That year half the Quartier was 
being demolished. All one side of the 
Rue des Poissonniérs lay flat on the 
ground. Lantier and Poisson disputed 
day after day on these demolitions. 
The one declared that the Emperor 
wanted to build palaces and drive the 
lower classes out of Paris, while Pois- 
son, white with rage, said the Emperor 
would pull down the whole of Paris 
merely to give work to the people. 

Gervaise did not like the improve- 
ments either, or the changes in the 
dingy Quartier, to which she was ac- 
customed. It was, in fact, a little hard 


“who is 
Nana! 
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for her to see all these embellishments, 
just when she was going down hill so 
fast over the piles of brick and mortar, 
while she was wandering about in search 
of Nana. 

She heard of her daughter several 
times. There are always plenty of peo- 
ple to tell you things you do not care 
to hear. She was told that Nana had 
left her elderly friend for the sake of 
some young fellow. 

She heard too, that Nana had been 
seen at a ball in the Grand Salon—Rue 
de la Chapelle; and Coupeau and she 
began to frequent all these places, one 
after another, whenever they had the 
money to spend. 

But at the end of a month they had 
forgotten Nana, and went for their own 
pleasure. They sat for hours, with their 
elbows on a table—which shook with 
the movements of the dancers—amused 
by the sight. 

One November night they entered the 
Grand Salon, as much to get warm as 
anything else. Outside it was hailing, 
and the rooms were naturally crowded. 
They could not find a table, and they 
stood waiting until they could establish 
themselves. Coupeau was directly in 
the mouth of the passage, and a young 
man, in a frock coat, was thrown 
against him. The youth uttered an ex- 
clamation of disgust, as he began to 
dust off his coat with his handkerchief. 
The blouse worn by Coupeau was as- 
suredly none of the cleanest. 

“Look here, my good fellow!” cried 
Coupeau, angrily, “those airs are very 
unnecessary. I would have you to know 
that the blouse of a working-man can 
do your coat no harm, if it has touched 
it!” 


The young man turned around and 
looked at Coupeau from head to foot. 

“Learn,” continued the angry work- 
man, “that the blouse is the only wear | 
for a man!” | 

Gervaise endeavored to calm her hus- 
band, who, however, tapped his ragged | 
breast, and repeated loudly— 

“The only wear for a man, I tell | 
you!” | 

The youth slipped away and was lost 
in the crowd. 

Coupeau tried to find him, but it 
was quite impossible; the crowd was too 
great. The orchestra was playing a 
quadrille, and the dancers were bringing 
up the dust from the floor in great 
clouds, which obscured the gas. 

“Look!” said Gervaise, suddenly. 

“What is it?” 

“Look at that velvet bonnet!” 

Quite at the left there was a velvet 
bonnet, black with plumes, only too sug- 
gestive of a hearse. They watched 
these nodding plumes breathlessly. 

“Do you not know that hair?” mur- 
mured Gervaise, hoarsely. ‘TI am sure 
it is she!” 

In one second Coupeau was in the 
centre of the crowd. Yes, it was Nana, 
and in what a costume! She wore a 
ragged silk dress, stained and torn. She 
had no shawl over her shoulders to 
conceal the fact that half the button- 
holes on her dress were burst out. In 
spite of all her shabbiness the girl was 
pretty and fresh. Nana, of course, 
danced on unsuspiciously. Her airs and 
graces were beyond belief. She cour- 
tesied to the very ground, and then in 
a twinkling threw her foot over her 
partner’s head. A circle was formed 
and she was applauded vociferously. 


ij) whom he had been looking. 


| angry. 
| party to leave the room. 


she would like to work at home. 
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At this moment Coupeau fell on his 
daughter. 
“Don’t try and keep me back!” he 


| said, “for have her I will!” 


Nana turned and saw her father and 


- mother. 


Coupeau discovered that his daugh- 
ter’s partner was the young man for 
Gervaise 
pushed him aside and walked up to 


' Nana and gave her two cuffs on her 
(ears. 
| side, the other left five red marks on 
that pale cheek. The orchestra played 
rf on. 


One sent the plumed hat on the 


Nana neither wept nor moved. 
The dancers began to grow very 
They ordered the Coupeau 


“Go!” said Gervaise, ‘and do not 


' attempt to leave us; for so sure as you 


do, you will be given in charge of a 


policeman.” 


The young man had prudently dis- 


_ appeared. 


Nana’s old life now began again; for 


j after the girl had slept for twelve hours 
jon a stretch, she was very gentle and 


sweet for a week. She wore a plain 
gown and a simple hat, and declared 
She 


‘} rose early and took a seat at her table 
‘| by five o’clock the first morning, and 
tried to roll her violet stems; but her 
fingers had lost their cunning in the 
‘} six months in which they had been idle. 


Then the glue-pot dried up, the petals 


| and the paper were dusty and spotted; 


the mistress of the establishment came 
for her tools and materials, and made 
more than one scene. Nana relapsed 


into utter indolence, quarrelling with 


her mother from morning until night. 


} Of course an end must come to this; 


5yA 


so one fine evening the girl disappeared. 

The Lorilleux, who had been greatly 
amused by the repentance and return 
of their neice, now nearly died laughing. 
If she returned again they would advise 
the Coupeaus to put her in a cage like 
a canary. 

The Coupeaus pretended to be rather 
pleased, but in their hearts they raged; 
particularly as they soon learned that 
Nana was frequently seen in the Quar- 
tier. Gervaise declared this was done 
by the girl to annoy them. 

Nana adorned all the balls in the 
vicinity, and the Coupeaus knew that 
they could lay their hands on her af 
any time they chose; but they did not 
choose, and they avoided meeting her. 

But, one night, just as they were 
going to bed, they heard a rap on the 
door. It was Nana, who came to ask, 
as coolly as possible, if she could sleep 
there. What a state she was in! all 
rags and dirt. She devoured a crust 
of dried bread, and fell asleep with a 
part of it in her hand. This continued 
for some time, the girl coming and 
going like a will-of-the-wisp. Weeks 
and months would elapse without a sign 
from her, and then she would reappear, 
without a word to say where she had 
been, sometimes in rags and sometimes 
well-dressed. Finally her parents began 
to take these proceedings as a matter 
of course. She might come in—they 
said—or stay out, just as she pleased, 
provided she kept the door shut. Only 
one thing exasperated Gervaise now, and 
that was when her daughter appeared 
with a bonnet and feathers, and a train. 
This she would not endure. When Nana 
came to her it must be as a simple 
working-woman! None of this dearly- 
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bought finery should be exhibited there, 
for these trained dresses had created 
a great excitement in the house. 

One day Gervaise reproached her 
daughter violently for the life she led, 
and finally, in her rage, took her by 
the shoulder and shook her. 

“Let me be!” cried the girl. “You 
are the last person to talk to me in 
that way. You did as you pleased: 
why can’t I do the same?” 

“What do you mean?” stammered the 
mother. 

“T have never said anything about it, 
because it was none of my business; 
but do you think I did not know where 
you were when my father lay snoring? 
Let me alone. It was you who set me 
the example.” 

Gervaise turned away pale and trem- 
bling, while Nana composed herself to 
sleep again. 

Coupeau’s life was a very regular one 
—that is to say, he did not drink for 
six months and then yielded to tempta- 
tion, which brought him up with a 
round turn and sent him to Sainte- 
Anne’s. When he came out he did the 
same thing, so that in three years he 
was seven times at Sainte-Anne’s; and 
each time he came out, the fellow 
looked more broken and less able to 
stand another orgie. 

The poison had penetrated his entire 
system. He had grown very thin, his 
cheeks were hollow, and his eyes in- 
flamed. Those who knew his age shud- 
dered as they saw him pass, bent and 
decrepit as a man of eighty. The trem- 
bling of his hands had so increased that 
some days he was obliged to use them 


both, in raising his glass to his lips.. 


This annoyed him intensely, and seemed 


to be the only symptom of his failing © 
health which disturbed him. He some- 
times swore violently at these unruly 
members, and at others sat for hours 
looking at these flutttering hands as if 
trying to discover by what strange 
mechanism they were moved. And one 
night Gervaise found him sitting in this 
way with great tears pouring down his — 
withered cheeks, | 

The last summer of his life was 
especially trying to Coupeau. His voice 
was entirely changed; he was deaf in 
one ear; and some days he could not 
see, and was obliged to feel his way 
up and down-stairs as if he were blind. 
He suffered from maddening headaches, 
and sudden pains would dart through 
his limbs, causing him to snatch at a 
chair for support. Sometimes after one 
of these attacks, his arm would be 
paralyzed for twenty-four hours. 

He would lie in bed with even his 
head wrapped up, silent and moody, like 
some suffering animal. Then came in- 
cipient madness and _ fever—tearing 
everything to pieces that came in his 
way—or he would weep and moan, de- 
claring that no one loved him, that he 
was a burthen to his wife. One evening 
when his wife and daughter came in 
he was not in his bed; in his place 
lay the bolster carefully tucked in. They 
found him at last crouched on the floor 
under the bed, with his teeth chattering 
with cold and fear. He told them he 
had been attacked by assassins. 

The two women coaxed him back to 
bed as if he had been a baby. 

Coupeau knew but one remedy for 
all this, and that was a good stout 
morning dram. His memory had long 
since fled, his brain had softened. When 
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Nana appeared after an absence of six 
weeks, he thought she had been of an 


a | errand around the corner. She met him 
‘} in the street too, very often now, with- 


out fear, for he passed without recog- 
nizing her. One night in the Autumn 
_ Nana went out, saying she wanted some 
baked pears from the fruiterer’s. She 


} felt the cold weather coming on and 


she did not care to sit before a cold 
| stove. The winter before, she went out 
| for two sous worth of tobacco and came 
back in a month’s time; they thought 


| she would do the same now, but they 


were mistaken. Winter came and went, 
«| as did the spring, and even when June 
| arrived they had seen and heard nothing 
‘| of her. 

She was evidently comfortable some- 
_where; and the Coupeaus, feeling cer- 


»}, tain that she would never return, had 


sold her bed: it was very much in their 


)| way and they could drink up the six 


francs it brought. 

One morning Virginie called to Ger- 
vaise as the latter passed the shop, and 
begged her to come in and help a little, 
as Lantier had had two friends to sup- 
per the night before; and Gervaise 
washed the dishes while Lantier sat in 
the shop smoking. Presently, he said: 

“Oh! Gervaise, I saw Nana the other 
night.” 

Virginie, who was behind the counter, 
opening and shutting drawer after 
drawer, with a face that lengthened as 
she found each empty, shook her fist 
at him indignantly. 

She had begun to think he saw Nana 
very often. She did not speak, but 
Madame Lerat, who had just come in, 
said, with a significant look: 

“And where did you see her?” 


“Oh! in a carriage,” answered Lan- 
tier with a laugh. “And I was on the 
sidewalk.” He turned toward Gervaise 
and went on: 

“Yes, she was in a carriage, dressed 
beautifully. I did not recognize her at 
first, but she kissed her hand to me. 
Her friend this time must be a vicomte 
at the least. She looked as happy as 
a queen.” 

Gervaise wiped the plate in her hands, 
rubbing it long and carefully, though 
it had long since been dry. Virginie, 
with wrinkled brows, wondered how she 
could pay two notes which fell due the 
next day; while Lantier, fat and hearty 
from the sweets he had devoured, asked 
himself if these drawers and jars would 
be filled up again, or if the ruin he 
anticipated was so near at hand that 
he should be compelled to pull up 
stakes at once. There was not another 
praline for him to crunch, not even a 
gum-drop. 

When Gervaise went back to her 
room she found Coupeau sitting on the 
side of the bed weeping and moaning. 
She took a chair near by and looked 
at him, without speaking. 

“T have news for you,” she said at 
last. “Your daughter has been seen. 
She is happy and comfortable. Would 
that I were in her place!” 

Coupeau was looking down on the 
floor intently. He raised his head and 
said, with an idiotic laugh: 

“Do as you please, my dear; don’t 
let me be any hindrance to you. When 
you are dressed up, you are not so bad- 
looking after all.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


POVERTY AND DEGRADATION 

THE weather was intensely cold about 
the middle of January. Gervaise had 
not been able to pay her rent, due on 
the first. She had little or no work, 
and consequently no food to speak of. 
The sky was dark and gloomy, and the 
air heavy with the coming of a storm. 
Gervaise thought it barely possible that 
her husband might come in with a little 
money. After all everything is possible, 
and he had said that he would work. 
Gervaise after a little, by dint of dwell- 
ing on this thought, had come to con- 
sider it a certainty. Yes, Coupeau 
would bring home some money, and 
they would have a good, hot, comfort- 
able dinner. As to herself, she had 
given up trying to get work, for no 
one would have her. This did not much 
trouble her however, for she had ar- 
rived at that point when the mere ex- 
ertion of moving had become intoler- 
able to her. She now lay stretched on 
the bed, for she was warmer there. 

Gervaise called it a bed. In reality 
it was only a pile of straw in the cor- 
ner, for she had sold her bed and all 
her furniture. She occasionally swept 
the straw together with a broom, and 
after all it was neither dustier nor 
dirtier than everything else in the place. 
On this straw therefore, Gervaise now 
lay, with her eyes wide open. 
long, she wondered, could people live 
without eating? She was not hungry, 
but there was a strange weight at the 
pit of her stomach. Her haggard eyes 
wandered about the room in search of 
anything she could sell. She vaguely 
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wished some one would buy the spider- 


webs which hung in all the corners. 


She knew them to be very good for 
cuts, but she doubted if they had any 
market value. 

Tired of this contemplation, she got 
up and took her one chair to the win- 
dow, and looked out into the dingy 
court-yard. 

Her landlord had been there that day, 
and declared he would only wait one 
week for his money, and if it were not 
forthcoming, he would turn them into 
the street. It drove her wild to see him 
stand in his heavy overcoat, and tell 
her so coldly that he should pack her 
off at once. She hated him with a 
vindictive hatred, as she did her fool 
of a husband, and the Lorilleux and 
Poissons. In fact she hated every one 
on that especial day. 

Unfortunately, people can’t live with- 
out eating and before the woman’s fam- 
ished eyes floated visions of food. Not 
of dainty little dishes. She had long 
since ceased to care for those, and eat 
all she could get without being in the 
least fastidious in regard to its quality. 
When she had a little money, she 
bought a bullock’s heart, or a bit of 
cheese, or some beans, and sometimes 
she begged from a restaurant, and made 
a sort of panada of the crusts they gave 
her, which she cooked on a neighbor’s 
stove. She was quite willing to dispute 
with a dog for a bone. Once, the 
thought of such things would have dis- 
gusted her, but at that time she did 
not—for three days in succession—go 
without a morsel of food. She remem- 
bered how, last week, Coupeau had 
stolen a half loaf of bread, and sold it, 
or rather exchanged it for liquor. 
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She sat at the window looking at the 
pale sky, and finally fell asleep. She 
dreamed that she was out in a snow- 

storm, and could not find her way home. 
She awoke with a start, and saw that 
night was coming on. How long the 
days are when one’s stomach is empty! 
She waited for Coupeau, and the relief 
he would bring. 

The clock struck in the next room. 
Could it be possible? Was -it only 
three? Then she began to cry. How 
could she ever wait until seven! After 
another half hour of suspense, she 
started up. Yes, they might say what 
they pleased, but she, at least, would 
try if she could not borrow ten sous 
from the Lorilleux. 

There was a continual borrowing of 
small sums in this corridor during the 
winter; but no matter what was the 
emergency, no one ever dreamed of ap- 
plying to the Lorilleux. Gervaise sum- 
moned all her courage, and rapped at 
the door. 

“Come in!” cried a sharp voice. 

How good it was there! warm and 
bright with the glow of the forge. And 
Gervaise smelled the soup, too; and it 
made her feel faint and sick. 

“Ah! it is you, is itr” said Madame 
Lorilleux. “What do you want?” 

Gervaise hesitated. The application 
for ten sous stuck in her throat, because 
she saw Boche seated by the stove. 

“What do you want?” asked Loril- 
leux, in his turn. 

“Have you seen Coupeau?” stam- 
mered Gervaise. “I thought he was 
here.” 

His sister answered with a sneer, that 
they rarely saw Coupeau. They were 
not rich enough to offer him as many 


glasses of wine as he wanted in these 
days. 

Gervaise stammered out a discon- 
nected sentence. 

“He had promised to come home. 
She needed food, she needed money.” 

A profound silence followed. Madame 
Lorilleux fanned her fire, and her hus- 
band bent more closely over his work, 
while Boche smiled with an expectant 
air. 

“Tf I could have ten sous,” murmured 
Gervaise. 

The silence continued. 

“Tf you would lend them to me,” said 
Gervaise, “I would give them back in 
the morning.” 

Madame Lorilleux turned and looked 
her full in the face, thinking to herself 
that if she yielded once, that the next 
day it would be twenty sous, and who 
could tell where it would stop? 

“But, my dear,” she cried, “you know 
we have no money and no prospect of 
any; otherwise, of course, we woul 
oblige you.” 

“Certainly,” said Lorilleux, “the heart 
is willing, but the pockets are empty.” 

Gervaise bowed her head, but she did 
not leave instantly. She looked at the 
gold wire on which her sister-in-law 
was working, and at that in the hands 
of Lorilleux, and thought that it would 
take a mere scrap to give her a good 
dinner. On that day the room was very 
dirty and filled with charcoal dust, but 
she saw it resplendent with riches like 
the shop of a money-changer, and she 
said once more in a low, soft voice: 

“J will bring back the ten sous. I 
will, indeed!” Tears were in her eyes, 
but she was determined not to say that 
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she had eaten nothing for twenty-four 
hours. 

“T can’t tell you how much I need 
it,” she continued. 

The husband and wife exchanged 
a look. Wooden Legs begging at their 
door! Well! well! who would have 
thought it? Why had they not known 
it was she, when they rashly called out, 
“Come in?” Really, they could not 
allow such people to cross their thresh- 
old: there was too much that was valu- 
able in the room. They had several 
times distrusted Gervaise, she looked 
about so queerly, and now they would 
not take their eyes off of her. 

Gervaise went toward Lorilleux as she 
spoke. 

“Take care!” he said, roughly. “You 
will carry off some of the particles of 
gold on the soles of your shoes. It 
looks really as if you had greased 
them!” 

Gervaise drew back. She leaned 
against the étagére for a moment, and 
seeing that her sister-in-law’s eyes were 
fixed on her hands she opened them 
and said in a gentle, weary voice—the 
voice of a woman who had ceased to 
struggle: 

“T have taken nothing. You can look 
for yourself.” 

And she went away; the warmth of 
the. place and the smell of the soup 
were unbearable. 

The Lorilleux shrugged their should- 
ers as the door closed. They hoped 
they had seen the last of her face. She 
had brought all her misfortunes on her 
own head, and she had therefore no 
right to expect any assistance from 
them. Boche joined in these animadver- 
sions, and all three considered them- 


selves avenged for the blue shop and 


all the rest. 

“T know her!” said Madame Loril- 
leux. 
she wanted, she would have spent it in 


liquor.” 
Gervaise crawled down the corridor 
with slip-shod shoes and_ slouching 


shoulders, but at her door she hesitated: 
she could not go in: she was afraid. 
She would walk up and down a little— 
that would keep her warm. As she 


passed, she looked in at Father Bru, 


but to her surprise he was not there; 
and she asked herself, with a pang of 
jealousy, if any one could possibly have 
asked him out to dine. When she 
reached the Bijards, she heard a groan. 
She went in. 

“What is the matter?” she said. 

The room was very clean, and in 
perfect order. Lalie that very morning 
had swept and arranged everything. In 
vain did the cold blast of poverty blow 
through that chamber, and bring with 
it dirt and disorder. Ladie was always 
there; she cleaned, and scrubbed, and 
gave to everything a look of gentility. 
There was little money, but much clean- 
liness within those four walls. 

The two children were cutting out 
pictures in a corner, but Lalie was in 
bed, lying very straight and pale, with 
the sheet pulled over her chin. 

“What is the matter?” asked Ger- 
vaise, anxiously. 

Lalie slowly lifted her white lids, and 
tried to speak. 

“Nothing,” she said faintly, “nothing, 
I assure you!” Then, as her eyes closed, 
she added: 

“T am only a little lazy, and am tak- 
ing my ease.” 


“Tf I had lent her the ten sous ~ 
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But her face boré the traces of such 
frightful agony, that Gervaise fell on 
her knees by the side of the bed. She 
knew that the child had had a cough 
for a month, and she saw the blood 
trickling from the corners of her mouth. 

“Tt is not my fault,” Lalie mur- 
mured; “I thought I was strong enough, 
and I washed the floor; I could not 
finish the windows, though. Everything 
but those are clean. But I was so tired 
that I was obliged to lie down—” 

She interrupted herself to say: 

“Please see that my children are not 
cutting themselves with the scissors.” 

She started at the sound of a heavy 
step on the stairs; her father noisily 
pushed open the door. As usual he 
had drank too much, and in his eyes 
blazed the lurid flames kindled by alco- 
hol. 

When he saw Lalie lying down, he 
walked to the corner and took up the 
long whip, from which he slowly un- 
wound the lash. 

“This is a good joke!” he said. “The 
idea of your daring to go to bed at this 
hour. Come! up with you!” 

He snapped the whip over the bed, 
and the child murmured, softly: 

“Do not strike me, papa; I am sure 


you will be sorry if you do. Do not 
strike me!” 

“Up with you!” he cried; “up with 
you!” 


Then she answered, faintly: 

“T cannot, for I am dying.” 

Gervaise had snatched the whip from 
Bijard, who stood with his under jaw 
dropped, glaring at his daughter. What 
could the little fool mean? Who ever 
heard of a child dying like that when 
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she had not even been sick? Oh! she 
was lying! 

“You will see that I am telling you 
the truth,” she replied. “I did not tell 
you as long as I could help it. Be kind 
to me now, papa, and say good-bye as 
if you loved me. 

Bijard passed his hand over his eyes. 
She did look very strangely—her face 
was that of a grown woman. The pres- 
ence of Death in that cramped room 
sobered him suddenly. He looked 
around with the air of a man who had 
been suddenly awakened from a dream. 
He saw the two little ones clean and 
happy, and the room neat and orderly. 

He fell into a chair. 

“Dear little mother!” he murmured; 
“dear little mother!” 

This was all he said; but it was very 
sweet to Lalie, who had never been 
spoiled by over praise. She comforted 
him. She told him how grieved she 
was, to go away and leave him, before 
she had entirely brought up her child- 
ren. He would watch over them, would 
he not? And in her dying voice she 
gave him some little details in regard 
to their clothes. He—the alcohol hav- 
ing regained its power—listened with 
round eyes of wonder. 

After a long silence, 
again: 

“We owe four francs and seven sous 
to the baker. He must be paid. 
Madame Goudron has an iron that be- 
longs to us; you must not forget it. 
This evening I was not able to make 
the soup, but there are bread and cold 
potatoes.” 

As long as she breathed, the poor 
little mite continued to be the mother 
of the family. She died because her _ 
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breast was too small to contain so great 
a heart; and that he lost this precious 
treasure, was entirely her father’s fault. 
He, wretched creature! had kicked her 
mother to death, and now just as surely, 
murdered his daughter. 

Gervaise tried to keep back her tears. 
She held Lalie’s hands, and as the bed- 
clothes slipped away, she re-arranged 
them. In doing so, she caught a glimpse 
of the poor little figure. The sight 
might have drawn tears from a stone. 
Lalie wore only a tiny chemise over 
her bruised and bleeding flesh—marks 
of a lash striped her sides—a livid spot 
was on her right arm—and from head 
to foot she was one bruise. 

Gervaise was paralyzed at the sight. 
She wondered if there was a God above, 
how He could have allowed the child 
to stagger under so heavy a cross. 

“Madame Coupeau,’ murmured the 
child, trying to draw the sheet over 
her. She was ashamed—ashamed for 
her father. 


Gervaise could not stay there. The 
child was fast sinking. Her eyes were 
fixed on her little ones, who sat in the 
corner still cutting out their pictures. 
The room was growing dark, and Ger- 
vaise fled from it. Ah! what an awful 
thing life was! And how gladly would 
she throw herself under the wheels of 
an omnibus, if that might end it! 

Almost unconsciously Gervaise took 
her way to the shop where her husband 
worked, or rather pretended to work. 
She would wait for him and get the 
money before he had a chance to spend 
it. 

It was a very cold corner where she 
stood. The sounds of the carriages and 
footsteps were strangely muffled by 
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reason of the fast-falling snow. Ger- 
vaise stamped her feet to keep them 
from freezing. The people who passed 
offered few distractions, for they 
hurried by with their coat-collars turned 
up to their ears. But Gervaise saw 
several women watching the door of the 
factory quite as anxiously as herself— 
they were wives who, like herself, prob- 
ably wished to get hold of a portion 
of their husbands’ wages. She did not 
know them, but it required no intro- 
duction to understand their business. 

The door of the factory remained 
firmly shut for some time. Then it 
opened to allow the egress of one work- 
man—then two—three followed, but 
these were probably those, who well be- 
haved, took their wages home to their 
wives, for they neither retreated nor 
started when they saw the little crowd. 
One woman fell on a pale little fellow, 
and plunging her hand into his pocket, 
carried off every sou of her husband’s 
earnings, while he, left without enough 
to pay for a pint of wine, went off down 
the street almost weeping. 

Some other men appeared, and one 
turned back to warn a comrade, who 
came gamely and fearlessly out, having 
put his silver pieces in his shoes. In 
vain did his wife look for them in his 
pockets—in vain did she scold and coax 
—he had no money, he declared. 

Then came another noisy group, el- 
bowing each other in their haste to 
reach a cabaret, where they could drink 
away their week’s wages. These fellows | 
were followed by some shabby men who |) 
were swearing under their breath at the | 
trifle they had received—having been 
tipsy and absent more than half the 
week, 
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But the saddest sight of all was the 
grief of a meek little woman in black, 
whose husband, a tall, good-looking fel- 
low, pushed her roughly aside, and 
walked off down the street with his boon 
companions, leaving her to go home 
alone, which she did, weeping her very 
heart out as she went. 

Gervaise still stood watching the en- 
trance. Where was Coupeau? She 
asked some of the men, who teased her 
by declaring that he had just gone by 
the back door. She saw by this time 
that Coupeau had lied to her; that he 
had not been at work that day. She 
also saw that there was mo dinner for 
her. There was not a shadow of hope 
—nothing but hunger, and darkness, and 
cold. 

She toiled up La Rue des Poisson- 
niérs, when she suddenly heard Cou- 
peau’s voice, and glancing in at the win- 
dow of a wine-shop, she saw him drink- 
ing with Mes-Bottes, who had had the 
luck to marry the previous summer a 
woman with some money. He was now 
therefore, well clothed and fed, and 
altogether a happy mortal, and Cou- 
peau’s admiration. Gervaise laid her 
hands on her husband’s shoulders as. he 
left the cabaret. 

“¥ am hungry,” she said softly. 

“Hungry, are youre Well, then, eat 
your fist, and keep the other for to- 
morrow.” 

“Shall I steal a loaf of bread?” she 
asked, in a dull, dreary tone. 

Mes-Bottes smoothed his chin, and 
said in a conciliatory voice: 

“No, no! Don’t do that: it is against 
the law. But if a woman manages—” 

Coupeau interrupted him with a 
coarse laugh. 


“Yes; a woman, if she had any sense, 
could always get along, and it was her 
own fault if she starved.” 

And the two men walked on toward 
the outer Boulevard. Gervaise followed 
them. Again she said: 

“T am hungry. You know I have 
had nothing to eat. You must find me 
something.” 

He did not answer, and she repeated 
her words in a tone of agony. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, turning 
upon her furiously. “What can I do? 
I have nothing. Be off with you, unless 
you want to be beaten.” 

He lifted his fist—she recoiled and 
said, with set-teeth: 

“Very well, then; I will go and find 
some man who has a sou.” 

Coupeau pretended to consider this 
an excellent joke. Yes, of course, she 
could make a conquest; by gaslight she 
was still passably good-looking. If she 
succeeded he advised her to dine at the 
Capucin, where there was very good 
eating. 

She turned away with livid lips; he 
called after her: 

“Bring some dessert with you, for I 
Iove cake. And, perhaps, you can in- 
duce your friend to give me an old 
coat, for I swear it is cold to-night.” 

Gervaise, with this infernal mirth 
ringing in her ears, hurried down the 
street. She was determined to take this 
desperate step. She had only a choice 
between that and theft, and she con- 
sidered that she had a right to dispose 
of herself as she pleased. The question 
of right and wrong did not present it- 
self very clearly to her eyes. “When 
one is starving is hardly the time,” she 
said to herself, “to philosophize.” She 
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walked slowly up and down the Boule- 
vard. This part of Paris was crowded 
now with new buildings, between whose 
sculptured facades ran narrow lanes 
leading to haunts of squalid misery, 
which were cheel:-by-jowl with splendor 
and wealth. 

It seemed strange to Gervaise, that 
among this crowd who elbowed her, 
there was not one good Christian to 
divine her situation, and slip some sous 
into her hand. Her head was dizzy, and 
her limbs would hardly bear her weight. 
At this hour ladies with hats, and well- 
dressed gentlemen, who lived in these 
fine new houses, were mingled with the 
people—with the men and women whose 
faces were pale and sickly from the 
vitiated air of the workshops in which 
they passed their lives. Another day 
of toil was over, but the days came 
too often and were too long. One hard- 
ly had time to turn over in one’s sleep, 
when the everlasting grind began again. 

Gervaise went with the crowd. No 
one looked at her, for the men were 
all hurrying home to their dinner. Sud- 
denly she looked up and beheld the 
Hotel Boncceur. It was empty, the 
shutters and doors covered with pla- 
cards, and the whole facade,, weather- 
stained and decaying. It was there, in 
that hotel, that the seeds of her present 
life had been sown. She stood still and 
looked up at the window of the room 
she had occupied, and recalled her 


youth passed with Lantier, and _ the. 


manner in which he had left her. But 
she was young then, and soon recoy- 
ered from the blow. This was twenty 
years ago, and now what was she? 
The sight of the place made her sick, 
and she turned toward Montmartre. 


She passed crowds of workwomen with 
little parcels in their hands, and chil- 
dren who had been sent to the baker’s, 
carrying four-pound loaves of bread as 
tall as themselves, which looked like 
shining brown dolls. 

By degrees the crowd dispersed, and 
Gervaise was almost alone. Every one 
was at dinner. She thought how deli- 
cious it would be, to lie down and never 
rise again—to feel that all toil was 
over. And this was the end of her life! 
Gervaise, amid the pangs of hunger, 
thought of some of the féte days she 
had known, and remembered that she 
had not always been miserable. Once 
she was pretty, fair and fresh. She had 
been a kind and admired mistress in 
her shop. Gentlemen came to it only 
to see her; and she vaguely wondered 
where all this youth and this beauty 
had fled. 

Again she looked up: she had reached 
the abattoirs, which were now being 
torn down; the fronts were taken 
away, showing the dark holes within, 
the very stones of which reeked with 
blood. Farther on was the hospital 
with its high, gray walls, with two 
wings opening out like a huge fan. A 
door in the wall was the terror of the 
whole Quartier—the Door of the Dead 
it was called—through which all the 
bodies were carried. 

She hurried past this solid oak door, 
and went down to the railroad-bridge, 
under which a train had just passed, 
leaving in its rear a floating cloud of 
smoke. She wished she were on that 
train, which would take her into the 
country, and she pictured to herself 
open spaces, and the fresh air, and ex- 
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panse of blue sky; perhaps she could 
live a new life there. 

As she thought this, her weary eyes 
began to puzzle out in the dim twilight 
the words on a printed hand-bill pasted 
on one of the pillars of the arch. She 
read one—an advertisement, offering 
fifty francs for a lost dog. Some one 
must have loved the creature very 
much. 

Gervaise turned back again. The 
street-lamps were being lighted, and de- 
fined long lines of streets and avenues. 
The restaurants were all crowded, and 
people were eating and drinking. Be- 
fore the Assommoir stood a crowd wait- 
ing their turn, and room within; and as 
a respectable tradesman passed he said, 
with a shake of the head, that many a 
man would be drunk that night in Paris. 
And over this scene hung the dark sky, 
low and clouded. 

Gervaise wished she had a few sous: 
she would in that case have gone into 
this place, and drank until she ceased 
to feel hungry; and through the win- 
dow she watched the still, with an angry 
consciousness that all her misery and 
all her pain came from that. If she 
had never touched a drop of liquor all 
might have been so different. 

She started from her reverie; this 
was the hour of which she must take 
advantage. Men had dined and were 
comparatively amiable. She looked 
around her, and toward the trees where 
—under the leafless branches—she saw 
more than one female figure. Gervaise 
watched them, determined to do what 
they did. Her heart was in her throat: 
it seemed to her that she was dreaming 
a bad dream. 

She stood for some fifteen minutes; 


none of the men who passed looked at 
her. Finally she moved a little and spoke 
to one who, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, was whistling as he walked. 

“Sir,” she said, in a low voice, “please 
listen to me.” 

The man looked at her from head to 
foot, and went on whistling louder than 
before. 

Gervaise grew bolder. She forgot 
everything except the pangs of hunger. 
The women under the trees walked up 
and down with the regularity of wild 
animals in a cage. 

“Sir,” she said again, “please listen.” 

But the man went on. She walked 
toward the Hotel de Boncceur again, 
past the hospital, which was now bril- 
liantly lighted. There she turned and 
went back over the same ground—the 
dismal ground between the slaughter- 
houses and the place where the sick 
lay dying. With these two places she 
seemed to feel bound by some myste- 
rious tie. 

“Sir, please listen!” 

She saw her shadow on the ground 
as she stood near a street lamp. It 
was a grotesque shadow—grotesque be- 
cause of her ample proportions. Her 
limp had become, with time and her 
additional weight, a very decided de- 
formity, and as she moved, the length- 
ening shadow of herself seemed to be 
creeping along the sides of the houses 
with bows and courtesies of mock rev- 
erence. Never before had she realized 
the change in herself. She was fascin- 
ated by this shadow. It was very droll, 
she thought, and she wondered if the 
men did not think so too. 

“Sir, please listen!” 

It was growing late. Man after man, 
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in a beastly state of intoxication, reeled 
past her; quarrels and disputes filled 
the air. 

Gervaise walked on, half asleep. She 
was conscious of little except that she 
was starving. She wondered where her 
daughter was, and what she was eating, 
but it was too much trouble to think, 
and she shivered and crawled on. As 
she lifted her face she felt the cutting 
wind, accompanied by the snow, fine 
and dry like gravel. The storm had 
come. 

People were hurrying past her, but 
she saw one man walking slowly. She 
went towards him. 

“Sir, please listen!” 

The man stopped. He did not seem 
to notice what she said, but extended 
his hand and murmured in a low 
voice— 

“Charity, if you please!” 

The two looked at each other. Mer- 
ciful heavens! It was Father Bru beg- 
ging, and Madame Coupeau doing 
worse. They stood looking at each 
other—equals in misery. The aged 
workman had been trying to make up 
his mind all the evening to beg, and 
the first person he stopped was a wo- 
man as poor as himself! This was in- 
deed the irony of Fate. Was it not a 
pity to have toiled for fifty years, and 
then to beg his bread? To have been 
one of the most flourishing laundresses 
in Paris, and then to make her bed in 
the gutter? They looked at each other 
once more, and without a word, each 
went their own way through the fast 
falling snow, which blinded Gervaise as 
she struggled on, the wind wrapping her 
thin skirts around her legs so that she 
could hardly walk, 
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Suddenly an absolute whirlwind 
struck her and bore her breathless and 
helpless along—she did not even know 
in what direction. When at last she 
was able to open her eyes, she could 
see nothing through the blinding snow, 
but she heard a step and the outlines 
of a man’s figure. She snatched him 
by the blouse. 

“Sir,” she said, “please listen.” 

The man turned. It was Goujet. 

Ah! what had she done to be thus 
tortured and humiliated? Was God in 
heaven an angry God always? This 
was the last dreg of bitterness in her 
cup. She saw her shadow: her limp, 
she felt, made her walk like an intox- 
icated woman, which was indeed hard, 
when she had not swallowed a drop. 

Goujet looked at her, while the snow 
whitened his yellow beard. 

“Come!” he said. 

And he walked on, she following him. 
Neither spoke. 

Poor Madame Goujet had died in 
October of acute rheumatism, and her 
son continued to reside in the same 
apartment. He had this night been 
sitting with a sick friend. 

He entered, lighted a lamp, 
turned toward Gervaise, who 
humbly on the threshold. 

“Come in!” he said, in a low voice, 
as if his mother could have heard him. 

The first room was that of Madame 
Goujet, which was unchanged since 
her death. Near the window stood her 
frame, apparently ready for the old 
lady. The bed was carefully made, and 
she could have slept there had she re- 
turned from the Cemetery to spend a 
night with her son. The room was 
clean, sweet and orderly, 
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“Come in,” repeated Goujet. 

Gervaise entered with the air of a 
woman who is startled at finding her- 
self in a respectable place. He was 
pale and trembling. They crossed his 
mother’s room. softly, and when Ger- 
vaise stood within his own, he closed 
the door. 

It was the same room in which he 
had lived ever since she knew him— 
small and almost virginal in its simpli- 
city. Gervaise dared not move. 

Goujet snatched her in his arms, but 
she pushed him away faintly. 

The stove was still hot and a dish 
was on the top of it. Gervaise looked 
toward it. Goujet understood. He 
placed the dish on the table, poured 
her out some wine and cut a slice of 
bread. 

“Thank you,” she said. 
you are!” 

She trembled to that degree, that she 
could hardly hold her fork. Hunger gave 
her eyes the fierceness of a famished 
beast, and to her head the tremulous 
motion of senility. After eating a po- 
tato she burst into tears, but contin- 
ued to eat, with the tears streaming 
down her cheeks and her chin quivering. 

“Will you have some more bread?” 
he asked. ‘‘She said “‘No;” she said 
“Ves;” she did not know what she 
said. 

And he stood looking at her in the 
clear light of the lamp. How old and 
shabby she was! The heat was melt- 
ing the snow on her hair and clothing, 
and water was dripping from all her 
garments. Her hair was very gray 
and roughened by the wind. Where 
was the pretty white thrcat he so well 
remembered? He recalled the days 
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when he first knew her, when her skin 


- ‘was so delicate, and she stood at her 


table, briskly moving the hot irons to 
and fro. He thought of the time when 
she had come to the Forge, and of the 
joy with which he would have wel- 
comed her then to his room. And now 
she was there! 

She finished her bread amid great 
silent tears, and then rose to her feet. 

Goujet took her hand. 

“T love you, Madame Gervaise; I 
love you still,” he cried. 

“Do not say that,” she exclaimed; 
“for it is impossible.” 

He leaned toward her. 

“Will you allow me to kiss you?” 
he asked, respectfully. 

She did not know what to say, so 
great was her emotion. 

He kissed her, gravely and solemnly, 
and then pressed his lips upon her gray 
hair. He had never kissed any one 
since his mother’s death, and Gervaise 
was all that remained to him of the 
Past. 

He turned away, and throwing him- 
self on his bed, sobbed aloud. Gervaise 
could not endure this. She exclaimed: 

“T love you, Monsieur Goujet, and 
I understand. Farewell!” 

And she rushed through Madame 
Goujet’s room, and then through the 
street to her home. The house was 
all dark, and the arched door into the 
court-yard looked like huge, gaping 
jaws. Could this be the house where 
she once desired to reside? Had she 
been deaf in those days, not to have 
heard that wail of despair which per- 
vaded the place from top to bottom? 
From the day when she first set her 
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foot within the house she had steadily 
gone down hill. 

Yes, it was a frightful way to live— 
so many people herded together, to be- 
come the prey of cholera or vice. She 
looked at the court-yard, and fancied 
it a Cemetery surrounded by high walls. 
The snow lay white within it. She 
stepped over the usual stream from the 
dyer’s, but this time the stream was 
black, and opened for itself a path 
through the white snow. The stream 
was the color of her thoughts. But she 
remembered when both were rosy. 

As she toiled up the six long flights 
in the darkness, she laughed aloud. 
She recalled her old dream—to work 
quietly—have plenty to eat—a little 
home to herself, where she could bring 
up her children—never to be beaten— 
and to die in her bed! It was droll 
how things had turned out. She worked 
no more; she had nothing to eat; she 
lived amid dirt and disorder. Her 
daughter had gone to the bad, and her 
husband beat her whenever he pleased. 
As for dying in her bed, she had none. 
Should she throw herself out of the 
window and find one on the pavement 
below? 

She had not been unreasonable in her 
wishes, surely. She had not asked of 
Heaven an income of thirty thousand 
francs, nor a carriage and horses. This 
was a queer world! And then she 
laughed again, as she remembered that 
she had once said, that after she had 
worked for twenty years, she should re- 
tire into the country. 

Yes, she would go into the country, 
for she should soon have her little 
green corner in Pére La Chaise. 

Her poor brain was disturbed. She 
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had bidden an eternal farewell to Gou- 
jet. They would never see each other 
again. All was over between them— 
Love and Friendship too. 

As she passed the Bijards, she looked 
in and saw Lalie lying dead, happy and 
at peace. It was well with the child. 

“She is lucky,’ muttered Gervaise. 

At this moment she saw a gleam of 
light under the undertaker’s door. She 
threw it wide open, with a wild desire 
that he should take her as well as La- 
lie. 
more tipsy than usual, and had thrown 
his hat and cloak in the corner, while 
he lay in the middle of the floor. 

He started up, and called out: 

“Shut that door! And don’t stand 


there—it is too cold. What do you 
want?” 
Then Gervaise, with arms out- 


stretched, not knowing or caring what 
she said, began to entreat him with 
passionate vehemence: 

“Oh! take me,” she cried; “I can 
bear it no longer. Take me, I implore 
you!” 

And she knelt before him, a lurid 
light blazing in her haggard eyes. 

Father Bazonge, with garments 
stained by the dust of the Cemetery, 
seemed to her as glorious as the sun. 
But the old man, yet half asleep, rubbed 
his eyes and could not understand her. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
muttered. 

“Take me,” repeated Gervaise, more 
earnestly than before. ‘Do you re- 
member one night when I rapped on 
the partition? Afterwards I said I did 
not, but I was stupid then, and afraid. 
But I am not afraid now. Here, take 
my hands—they are not cold with ter- 
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ror. Take me, and put me to sleep, 
for I have but this one wish now.” 
Bazonge, feeling that it was not pro- 


“per to argue with a lady, said: 


“You are right. I have buried three 
women to-day, who would each have 
given me a jolly little sum out of gra- 
titude, if they could have put their 
hands in their pockets. But you see, 
my dear woman, it is not such an easy 
thing you are asking of me.” 

“Take me!” cried Gervaise. 
me! I want to go away!” 

“But there is a certain little operation 
first, you know—” And he pretended 
to choke and rolled up his eyes. 

Gervaise staggered to her feet. He 
too rejected her and would have noth- 
ing to do with her. She crawled into 
her room and threw herself on her 
straw. She was sorry she had eaten 
anything and delayed the work of star- 
vation, 
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‘Tue next day Gervaise received ten 
francs from her son Etienne, who had 
steady work. He occasionally sent her 
a little money, knowing that there was 
none too much of that commodity in 
his poor mother’s pocket. 

She cooked her dinner and ate it 
alone, for Coupeau did not appear, nor 
did she hear a word of his whereabouts 
for nearly a week. Finally a printed 
paper was given her which frightened 
her at first, but she was soon relieved 
to find that it simply conveyed to her 
the information that her husband was 
at Sainte-Anne’s again. 
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Gervaise was in no way disturbed. 
Coupeau knew the way back well 
enough; he would return in due season. 
She soon heard that he and Mes-Bottes 
had spent the whole week in dissipa- 
tion, and she even felt a little angry 
that they had not seen fit to offer her 
a glass of wine with all their feasting 
and carousing. 

On Sunday, as Gervaise had a nice 
little repast ready for the evening, she 
decided that an excursion would give 
her an appetite. The letter from the 
asylum stared her in the face and wor- 
ried her. The snow had melted, the 
sky was gray and soft, and the air was 
fresh. She started at noon, as the days 
were now short and Sainte-Anne’s was a 
long distance off; but as there were a 
great many people in the street, she 
was amused. 

When she reached the hospital she 
heard a strange story. It seems that 
Coupeau, how no one could say, had 
escaped from the hospital, and had 
been found under the bridge. He had 
thrown himself over the parapet, de- 
claring that armed men were driving 
him with the point of their bayonets. 

One of the nurses took Gervaise up 
the stairs. At the head she heard ter- 
rific howls which froze the marrow in 
her bones. 

“Tt is he!” said the nurse. 

“He? Whom do you mean?” 

“T mean your husband. He has gone 
on like that ever since day before yes- 
terday; and he dances all the time, too. 
You will see!” 

Ah! what a sight it was! The cell 
was cushioned from the floor to the 
ceiling, and on the floor were mattresses 
on which Coupeau danced and howled 
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in his ragged blouse. The sight was 
terrific. He threw himself wildly 
against the window and then to the 
other side of the cell, shaking hands as 
if he wished to break them off, and 
fling them in defiance at the whole 
world. These wild motions are some- 
times imitated, but no one who has not 
seen the real and terrible sight, can 
imagine its horror. 

“What is it? What is it?” gasped 
Gervaise. 

A house-surgeon, a fair and rosy 
youth, was sitting, calmly taking notes. 
The case was a peculiar one, and had 
excited a great deal of attention among 
the physicians attached to the hospital. 

“You can stay a while,” he said, 
“but keep very quiet. He will not re- 
cognize you, however.” 

Coupeau, in fact, did not seem to 
notice his wife, who had not yet seen 
his face. She went nearer. Was that 
really he? She never would have 
known him, with his blood-shot eyes 
and distorted features. His skin was 
so hot that the air was heated around 
him, and was as if it were varnished— 
shining and damp with perspiration. 
He was dancing, it is true, but as if on 
burning plow-shares: not a motion 
seemed to be voluntary. 

Gervaise went to the young surgeon, 
who was beating a tune on the back 
of his chair. 

“Will he get well, sir?” she said. | 

The surgeon shook his head. 

“What is he saying? Hark! 
talking now.” 

“Just be quiet, will you?” said the 
young man, “I wish to listen.” 

Coupeau was speaking fast, and look- 
ing all about, as if he were examining 
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the underbrush in the Bois de Vincen- 
nes. 

“Where is it now?” he exclaimed; 
and then straightening himself, he 
looked off into the distance. 

“Tt is a fair,” he exclaimed, “and lan- 
terns in the trees, and the water is 
running everywhere; fountains, cas- 
cades, and all sorts of things.” 

He drew a long breath, as if enjoy- 
ing the delicious freshness of the air. 

By degrees, however, his features 
contracted again with pain, and he ran 
quickly around the wall of his cell. 

“More trickery,’ he howled. “I 
knew it!” 

He started back with a hoarse cry; 
his teeth chattered with terror. 

“No, I will not throw myself over! 
All that water would drown me! No, 
I will not!” 

“T am going,” said Gervaise to the 
surgeon. “I canont stay another mo- 
ment.” 

She was very pale. Coupeau kept 
up his infernal dance while she tottered 
down the stairs, followed by his hoarse 
voice. 

How good it was to breathe the fresh 
air outside! 

That evening every one in the huge 
house in which Coupeau had _ lived 
talked of his strange disease. The Con- 
cierge, crazy to hear the details, condes- 
cended to invite Gervaise to take a 
glass of cordial, forgetting that he had 
turned a cold shoulder upon her for 
many weeks. 

Madame Lorilleux and Madame Pois- 
son were both there also. Boche had 
heard of a cabinet-maker who had 
danced the polka until he died. He had 
drank absinthe. 
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Gervaise finally, not being able to 
make them understand her description, 
asked for the table to be moved, and 
there, in the centre of the lodge, imi- 
tated her husband making _ frightful 
leaps and horrible contortions. 

“Ves, that was what he did!” 

And then everybody said it was not 
possible that man could keep up such 
violent exercise for even three hours. 

Gervaise told them to go and see, if 
they did not believe her. But Madame 
Lorilleux declared that nothing would 
induce her to set foot within Sainte- 
Anne’s, and Virginie, whose face had 
grown longer and longer with each suc- 
cessive week that the shop got deeper 
into debt, contented herself with mur- 
muring, that life was not always gay— 
in fact, in her opinion, it was a pretty 
dismal thing. As the wine was finished, 
Gervaise bade them all good-night. 
When she was not speaking, she had 
sat with fixed, distended eyes. Cou- 
peau was before them all the time. 

The next day she said to herself when 
she rose that she would never go to 
the hospital again: she could do no 
good. But as mid-day arrived, she 
could stay away no longer and started 
forth, without a thought of the length 
of the walk, so great were her mingled 
curiosity and anxiety. 

She was not obliged to ask a ques- 
tion; she heard the frightful sounds at 
the very foot of the stairs. The 
keeper, who was carrying a cup of ti- 
sane across the corridor, stopped when 
he saw her. 

“He keeps it up well!” he said. 

She went in, but stood at the door, 
as she saw there were people there. 
The young surgeon had surrendered his 
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chair to an elderly gentleman wearing 
several decorations. He was the chief 
physician of the hospital, and his eyes 
were like gimlets. 

Gervaise tried to see Coupeau over 
the bald head of that gentleman. Her 
husband was leaping and dancing with 
undiminished strength. The perspira- 
tion poured more constantly from his 
brow now, that was all. His feet had 
worn holes in the mattress with his 
steady tramp from window to wall. 

Gervaise asked herself why she had 
come back. She had been accused the 
evening before of exaggerating the pic- 
ture, but she had not made it strong 
enough. The next time she imitated him 
she could do it better. She listened to 
what the physicians were saying: the 
house-surgeon was giving the details of 
the night, with many words which she 
did not understand; but she gathered 
that Coupeau had gone on in the same 
way all night. Finally, he said this was 
the wife of the patient. Whereupon the 
surgeon-in-chief turned and interrogated 
her with the air of a police judge. 

“Did this man’s father drink?” 

“A little, sir. Just as everybody does. 
He fell from a roof, when he had been 
drinking, and was killed.” 

“Did his mother drink?” 

“Ves, sir—that is, a little now and 
then. He had a brother who died in 
convulsions; but the others are very 
healthy.” 

The surgeon looked at her, and said, 
coldly: 

“Vou drink, too?” 

Gervaise attempted to defend herself 
and deny the accusation. 

“You drink,” he repeated, “and see 
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to what it leads. Some day you will 
be here, and like this.” 

She leaned against the wall, utterly 
overcome. The physician turned away. 
He knelt on the mattress and carefully 
watched Coupeau; he wished to see if 
his feet trembled as much as his hands. 
His extremities vibrated as if on wires. 
The disease was creeping on, and the 
peculiar shivering seemed to be under 
the skin—it would cease for a minute 
or two and then begin again. The belly 
and the shoulders trembled like water 
just on the point of boiling. 

Coupeau seemed to suffer more than 
the evening before. His complaints 
were curious and contradictory. A 
million pins were pricking him. There 
was a weight under the skin; a cold, 
wet animal was crawling over him. 
Then there were other creatures on his 
shoulder. 

Sleatnemthinstyaaam ne 
thirsty.” 

The house-surgeon took a glass of 
lemonade from a tray and gave it to 
him. He seized the glass in both hands. 


“cc 


groaned; “‘so 


drank one swallow, spilling the whole 


of it at the same time. He at once 
spat it out in disgust. 

“Tt is brandy!” he exclaimed. 

Then the surgeon, on a sign from his 
chief, gave him some water, and Cou- 
peau did, the same thing. 

“Tt is brandy!” he cried. 
Oh, my God!” 

For twenty-four hours he had de- 
clared that everything he touched to 
his lips was brandy, and with tears 
begged for something else—for it 
burned his throat, he said. Beef-tea 
was brought to him; he refused it, say- 
ing it smelled of alcohol, He seemed 
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to suffer intense and constant agony 
from the poison which he vowed was 
in the air. He asked why people were 
allowed to rub matches all the time 
under his nose, to choke him with their 
vile fumes. 

The physicians watched Coupeau 
with care and interest. The phantoms 
which had hitherto haunted him by 
night, now appeared before him at mid- 
day. He saw spiders’ webs hanging 
from the wall as large as the sails of a 
man-of war. Then these webs changed 
to nets, whose meshes were constantly 
contracting only to enlarge again. 
These nets held black balls, and they, 
too, swelled and shrank. Suddenly he 
cried out— 

“The rats! Oh, the rats!” 

The balls had been transformed to 
rats. The vile beasts found their way 
through the meshes of the nets, and 
swarmed over the mattress and then 
disappeared as suddenly as they came. 

The rats were followed by a monkey, 
who went in and came out from the 
wall, each time so near his face, that 
Coupeau started back in disgust. All 
this vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye. He apparently thought the walls 
were unsteady and about to fall, for he 
uttered shriek after shirek of agony. 

“Fire! Fire!” he screamed. “They 
can’t stand long. They are shaking! 
Fire ! Fire! The whole heavens are 
bright with the light! Help! Help!” 

His shrieks ended in a convulsed 
murmur. He foamed at the mouth. 
The surgeon-in-chief turned to the as- 
sistant. 

“You keep the temperature at forty 
degrees?” he asked. 

SViesansitaa: 
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A dead silence ensued. Then the 
surgeon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, continue the same treatment— 
beef-tea, milk, lemonade, and quinine as 
directed. Do not leave him, and send 
for me if there is any change.” 

And he left the room, Gervaise fol- 
lowing close at his heels, seeking an 
opportunity of asking him if there was 
no hope. But he stalked down the cor- 
ridor with so much dignity, that she 
dared not approach him. 

She stood for a moment undecided 
whether she should go back to Coupeau 
or not, but hearing him begin again the 
lamentable cry for water— 

“Water, not brandy!” 

She hurried on, feeling that she could 
endure no more that day. In the 
streets the galloping horses made her 
start with a s'range fear that all the in- 
mates of Sainte-Anne’s were at her 
heels. She remembered what the phy- 
sician had said—with what terrors he 
had threatened her, and she wondered if 
she already had the disease. 

When she reached the house the Con- 
cierge and all the others were waiting, 
and called her into the lodge. 

“Was Coupeau still alive?” 
asked. 

Boche seemed quite disturbed at her 
answer, as he had made a bet that he 
would not live twenty-four hours. 
Every one was astonished. Madame 
Lorilleux made a mental calculation: 

“Sixty hours,” she said. “His strength 
was extraordinary.” 

' Then Boche begged Gervaise to show 
them once more, what Coupeau did. 

The demand became general, and it 
was pointed out to her that she ought 
not to refuse, for there were two neigh- 
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bors there who had not seen her repre- 
sentation the night previous, and who 
had come in expressly to witness it. 

They made a space in the centre of 
the room, and a shiver of expectation 
ran through the little crowd. 

Gervaise was very reluctant. She 
was really afraid—afraid of making 
herself ill. She finally made the at- 
tempt, but drew back again hastily. 

No, she could not; it was quite im- 
possible. Every one was disappointed, 
and Virginie went away. 

Then every one began to talk of the 
Poissons. A warrant had been served on 
them the night before. Poisson was to 
lose his place. As to Lantier he was 
hovering around a woman who thought 
of taking the shop and meant to sell 
hot tripe. Lantier was in luck as usual. 

As they talked, some one caught sight 
of Gervaise, and pointed her out to the 
others. She was at the very back of 
the lodge, her feet and hands trembling, 
imitating Coupeau in fact. They spoke 
to her. She stared wildly about as if 
awaking from a dream, and then left 
the room. 

The next day she left the house at 
noon, as she had done before. And as 
she entered Sainte-Anne’s she heard the 
same terrific sounds. 

When she reached the cell, she found 
Coupeau raving mad! He was fighting 
in the middle of the cell with invisible 
enemies. He tried to hide himself; he 
talked and he answered, as if there were 
twenty persons. Gervaise watched him 
with distended eyes. He fancied him- 
self on a roof laying down the sheets 
of zinc. He blew the furnace with his 
mouth, and he went down on his knees, 
and made a motion as if he had solder- 
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ing irons in his hand. He was troubled 
by his shoes: it seemed as if he thought 
they were dangerous. On the next roofs 
stood persons who insulted him by let- 
ting quantities of rats loose. He 
stamped here and there in his desire to 
kill them, and the spiders, too! he 
pulled away his clothing to catch the 
creatures who, he said, intended to 
burrow under his skin. In another 
minute he believed himself to be a loco- 
motive, and puffed and panted. He 
darted toward the window and looked 
down into the street as if he were on a 
roof. 

“Look!” he said, “there is a travelling 
circus. I see the lions and the panthers 
making faces at me. And there is 
Clémence. Good God! man, don’t 
fire!” 

And he gesticulated to the men, who 
he said were pointing their guns at him. 

He talked incessantly, his voice 
growing louder and louder, higher and 
higher. 

“Ah! it is you, is it? but please keep 
your hair out of my mouth.” 

And he passed his hand over his face 
as if to take away the hair. 

“Who is it?” said the keeper. 

“My wife, of course.” 

He looked at the wall, turning’ his 
back to Gervaise—who felt very 
strangely, and looked at the wall to see 
if she was there! He talked on. 

“Vou look very fine. Where did you 
get that dress? Come here and let me 
arrange it for you a little. You devil! 
there he is again!” 

And he leaped at the wall, but the 
soft cushions threw him back. 

“Whom do you see?” asked the 
young doctor. 
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“Lantier!. Lantier!” 

Gervaise could not endure the eyes ot 
the young man, for the scene brought 
back to her so much of her former 
life. 

Coupeau fancied, as he had been 
thrown back from the wall in front, 
that he was now attacked in the rear, 
and he leaped over the mattress with 
the agility of a cat. His respiration 
grew shorter and shorter—his eyes 
starting from their sockets. 

“He is killing her!” he shrieked, 
“killing her! Just see the blood!” ; 

He fell back against the wall, with 
his hands wide open before him, as if 
he were repelling the approach of some. 
frightful object. He uttered two long, 
low groans, and then fell flat on the 
mattress. 

“He is dead! 
Gervaise. 

The keeper lifted Coupeau. No, he 
was not dead; his bare feet quivered 
with a regular motion. The surgeon-in- 
chief came in, bringing two colleagues. 
The three men stood in grave silence 
watching the man for some time. They 
uncovered him, and Gervaise saw his | 
shoulders and back. | 

The tremulous motion had now taken | 
complete possession of the body as well | 
as the limbs; and a strange ripple ran | 
just under the skin. 

“He is asleep,” said the surgeon-in- | 
chief, turning to his colleagues. 

Coupeau’s eyes were closed, and his. 
his face twitched convulsively. Cou-_ 
peau might sleep, but his feet did_ 
nothing of the kind. : 

Gervaise, seeing the doctors lay their | 
hands on Coupeau’s body, wished to do. 
the same, She approached softly, and_ 
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He is dead!” moaned | 
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placed her hand on his shoulder, and 
left it there for a minute. 

What was going on there? A river 
seemed hurrying on under that skin. It 
was the liquor of the Assommoir, work- 
ing like a mole through muscle, nerves, 
bone and marrow. 

E The doctors went away, and Gervaise, 
- at the end of another hour, said to the 
young surgeon: 

Elesis. dead, sir,’ 

But the surgeon, looking at the feet, 
said: “No,” for those poor feet were 
still dancing. 

_ Another hour, and yet another passed. 

Suddenly the feet were stiff and mo- 
tionless, and the young surgeon turned 
to Gervaise. 

“He is dead,” he said. 

Death alone had stopped those feet. 

When Gervaise went back she was 
met at the door by a crowd of people, 
who wished to ask her questions, she 
thought. 

“He is dead,’ she said, quietly, as 
she moved on. 

But no one heard her. They had 
their own tale to tell then. How Pois- 
son had nearly murdered Lantier. Pois- 
son was a tiger, and he ought to have 
seen what was going on long before. 
And Boche said the woman had taken 
the shop, and that Lantier was, as usual, 
in luck again, for he adored tripe. 

In the meantime, Gervaise went di- 
rectly to Madame Lerat and Madame 
Lorilleux, and said, faintly: 

“He is dead—after four days of hor- 
ror.” 

Then the two sisters were in duty 
bound to pull out their handkerchiefs. 
Their brother had lived a most disso- 
lute life, but then he was their brother. 


Boche shrugged his shoulders, and 
said in an audible voice: 

“Pshaw! it is only one drunkard the 
less!” 

After this day Gervaise was not al- 
ways quite right in her mind, and it 
was one of the attractions of the house 
to see her act Coupeau. 

But her representations were often 
involuntary. She trembled at times 
from head to foot, and uttered little 
spasmodic cries. She had taken the 
disease in a modified form at Sainte- 
Anne’s from looking so long at her hus- 
band. But she never became altogether 
like him in the few remaining months 
of her existence. 

She sank lower day by day. As soon 
as she got a little money from any 
source whatever, she drank it away at 
once. Her landlord decided to turn her 
out of the room she occupied; and as 
Father Bru was discovered dead one 
day in his den under the stairs, Mon- 
sieur Marescot allowed her to take pos- 
session of his quarters. It was there, 
therefore, on the old straw bed, that 
she lay waiting for Death to come. 
Apparently, even Mother Earth would 
have none of her. She tried several 
times to throw herself out of the win- 
dow, but Death took her by bits, as it 
were. In fact, no one knew exactly 
when she died, nor exactly what she 
died of. They Spoke of cold and hun- 
ger. 

But the truth was she died of utter 
weariness of life, and Father Bazonge 
came the day she was found dead in 
her den. 

Under his arm he carried a coffin, 
and he was very tipsy, and as gay as 
a lark. 


“Tt is foolish to be in a hurry, be- 
cause one always gets what one wants 
finally. I am ready to give you all 
your good pleasure when your time 
comes. Some want to go, and some 
want to stay. And here is one who 
wanted to go, and was kept waiting.” 

And when he lifted Gervaise in his 
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great, coarse hands, he did it tenderly. 

And as he laid her gently in her coffin, | 

he murmured, between two hiccoughs: 
“Tt is I—my dear, it is I,” said this 


‘rough consoler of women. “It is I. 


Be happy now, and sleep quietly, my 
dear!” 
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The Mysteries of Marseilles 


CHAPTER I 


HOW, BLANCHE DE CAZALIS: FLED; WITH 
PHILIPPE CAYOL 


Towarps the close of, the month of 
May, a, man about thirty; years old was 
walking rapidly, along a path, in the 
Saint-Joseph district, near the Aygal- 
ades. He had left his horse in the care 
of a farmer of the vicinity, and was go- 
ing in the direction of a large, solidly 
built square mansion, a sort of country 
chateau similar to many found upon 
the hills of Provence. 

He made a turn to avoid the chateau, 
and seated himself in the midst of a 
grove of pines which stretched out be- 
hind the dwelling. There, putting aside 
the branches, he uneasily and excitedly 
scanned. the pathways, seeming to be 
impatiently awaiting some “one. At 


times, he arose and walked a few steps; 


then he sat down again, all of a tremble. 

This. man, tall: and’ strange looking, 
wore large black side-whiskers. His 
long face, full of energetic features, 
possessed a sort of violent and fiery 
beauty. Suddenly-his eyes softened: and 
his strong, thick lips: assumed: a tender 
smile. A young: gitl had just quitted 
the chateau, and, bending as if for con- 


cealment, was: hastening-in- the direction: 


of the grove: of pines. 

Panting- and rosy; she came: beneath 
the trees. She was scarcely- sixteen. 
Amid the blue ribbons. of) her: straw-hat, 
her. youthful. visage smiled with a joy- 
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ous and frightened, air. Her flaxen 
locks fell over her shoulders; her little 
hands, pressed, against her bosom, strove 
to calm the. bounds of her. heart. 

“How long you have kept me waiting, 
Blanche,” said: the young man. “I had 
given up all: hope of seeing you,” 

And he aided, her ta, seat. herself: be- 
side him on the moss. 

“Pardon, me, Philippe,” answered: the 
young girl. “My uncle has gone to Aix 
to purchase a. property; but I could not 
get. rid. of my governess.” 

She abandoned, herself. to, the clasp 
of. him she adored, and the two. lovers 
indulged in one of. those long chats, so 
silly and so sweet. Blanche was a big 
baby who played with her admirer as 
she would have played with a doll. 
Philippe, ardent and mute; embraced 
and looked.at the young girl with,all the 
transports of, ambition and, love. 

And, as. they sat. thus, oblivious. of the 
world, they raised: their heads, and, saw 
that some. peasants, who were passing 
along a neighboring path, were. staring 
and laughing at them. Blanche, startled, 
drew away from her lover. 

“Tam lost,” said’ she, growing deadly, 
pale. “Those, men will tell my uncle, 
Ah! in pity. save me, Philippe!” 

At. this; cry, the young man arose 
with, a, hasty movement. 

“If you wish me to,save you,” replied 
he, impetuously, “you must marry me, 
Come, let us fly together. Tomorrow, 
your, uncle: will sanction. our- marriage, 
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and we can enjoy our tenderness for- 


ever!” 


“Fly—fly,” repeated the girl. “Ah! 
I have not the courage. I am too weak, 


too timid!” 


“T will sustain you, Blanche. We will 
live a life of love!” 
Blanche, without comprehending, 


without replying, allowed her head to 
sink upon Philippe’s shoulder. 

“Oh! I am afraid, I am afraid of the 
convent,” resumed she, in a low tone. 
“You will love me always?” 

“Ves, for I adore you! 
on my knees!” 


Then, closing her eyes, abandoning 
herself to her fate, Blanche ran down 
the hill, leaning on Philippe’s arm. As 
she departed, she gave a last look at the 
mansion she had quitted, and keen emo- 
tion brought great tears into her eyes. 


A moment of heedlessness and terror 
had sufficed to cast her into her lover’s 
arms, crushed and trusting. She loved 
Philippe with all the new-born ardor of 
her young blood and with all the mad- 
ness of her inexperience. She escaped 
like a school-girl; she went voluntarily, 
without reflection, regardless of the con- 
sequences of her flight. And Philippe 
led her away, intoxicated with his vic- 
tory, trembling to feel her walk and 


See, I am 


pant at his side. 


The young man wished to hasten to 
Marseilles and procure a hackney-coach. 
But he was afraid to leave Blariche 
alone upon the highway, and preferred 
to go on foot with her as far as his 
mother’s country-house. They were a 
league away from that country-house, 
which was situated in the district of 
Saint-Just. 

Philippe was forced to abandon his 


horse, and the two lovers stoutly began 
their walk. They traversed meadows, 
cultivated lands and groves of pines, 
striking across the fields and hurrying 
onward. It was about four o'clock. 
The sun, of a glowing yellow, threw 
before them broad sheets of light. And 
they hastened forward in the warm air, 
beneath the heat of the blue sky, urged 
on by the madness which was gnawing 
at their hearts. As they passed, the 
peasants raised their heads and watched 
their flight with astonishment. 


It did not take them an hour to reach 
the country-house of Philippe’s mother. 
Blanche, worn out, sat down upon a 
stone bench at the door, while the 
young man went to procure a priest and 
send away those who might prove trou- 
blesome. Then he returned with the 
priest and took the young girl into his. 
mother’s house where they were mar-. 
ried, the man of God exacting a sol-. 
emn promise from Philippe that, as) 
soon as the civil ceremony could be per-. 
formed, the nuptial vows should be re-: 
newed in church. The priest blessed| 
the newly-wedded pair and departed.. 
Philippe had asked Ayasse, a gardener: 
who was that day working for his: 
mother, to go to Marseilles and’ find! 
a hackney-coach. 

The two lovers were in the fever of| 
their flight. While awaiting the hack-- 
ney-coach, they remained silent and’ 
anxious. Philippe had seated Blanche 
in a little chair; kneeling before her, 
he gazed at her a long while and reas-. 
sured her by gently kissing the hand she 
abandoned to him. 

“You cannot continue to wear that. 
light dress,” said he, at last. “How: 
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would you 
clothes?” 
Blanche smiled. She felt an infantile 
joy at the thought of disguising herself. 
“My brother is of short stature,” 
continued Philippe. “You shall wear 
his garments.” 


It was rare sport. The young girl 
drew on the pantaloons, laughing heart- 
ily. She was charmingly awkward, and 
Philippe greedily kissed the blushes of 
her cheeks. When she was dressed, she 
had the air of a little man, a boy of 
twelve. She had all the trouble in the 
world to keep her flood of hair in her 
hat, and her lover’s hands trembled as 
they tucked in the rebellious curls. 


Ayasse at length returned with the 
hackney-coach. He consented to re- 
ceive the two fugitives at his domicile 
at Saint-Barnabé. Philippe took all the 
money he possessed, and the three quit- 
ted the country-house and entered the 
vehicle. 

They stopped the hackney-coach at 
the bridge of Jarret, and went on foot 
to Ayasse’s dwelling. Philippe had re- 
solved to pass the night in this retreat. 

Twilight had come. ‘Transparent 
shadows fell from the pale sky, and 
biting odors mounted from the earth, 
still warm with the sun’s last rays. Then 
a vague fear took possession of Blanche. 
When, in the growing night, in the 
voluptuousness of the evening, she 
found herself alone with her lover, all 
her terrified young girl’s reserve awoke, 
and she quivered, seized with an un- 
known dread. She abandoned herself; 
she was happy and terrified at giving 
herself up wholly to Philippe. She grew 
faint; she strove to gain time. 

“Listen,” said she: “I wish to write 


like to put on men’s 
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to the Abbé Chastanier, my confessor. 
He will see my uncle, will obtain my 
pardon from him and will, perhaps, in- 
duce him to sanction our marriage. It 
seems to me that I should tremble less 
had I his consent.” 


Philippe smiled at the tender inno- 
cence of the last remark. 


“Write to the Abbé Chastanier,” an- 
swered he. “TI will acquaint my brother 
with our retreat. He will come to-mor- 
row and bear your letter.” 


Then, the night came on, lukewarm 
and yoluptuous. In the sight of 
Heaven, Blanche was Philippe’s wife. 
She had given herself away, she had 
not uttered a cry of revolt; she had 
sinned through ignorance, as Philippe 
had sinned through ambition and love. 
Ah! that terrible flight! It was des- 
tined to strike the two lovers with 
misery and give them a world of suffer- 
ing and regret. 

It was thus that Blanche de Cazalis 
fled with Philippe Cayol one fine eve- 
ning in May. 


CHAPTER II 


MARIUS CAYOL 


Marius Cayor, the brother of 
Blanche’s husband was about twenty- 
five years of age. He was short, 
thin and of unobtrusive © bearing. 


His yellowish face, pierced with long 
and narrow black eyes, lighted up 
at times with a good-natured smile 
of devotedness and __ resignation. 
He walked, a trifle bent, with in- 
fantile hesitation and timidity. When 
the hatred of evil, the love of right, 
caused him to straighten up, he be- 
came almost handsome. 
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He had assumed all the hard tasks of 


the family, allowing his brother to obey 


his ambitious ‘and impassioned ‘instincts. 
He crouched beside ‘him, saying, as ia 


matter-of-course, that he was ugly and 


ought to remain in his ugliness; he 
added that it was pardonable in Philippe 
to love to display his lofty stature and 
tne pronounced beauty of his visage. 
But, On Occasion, he showed severity 
towards that grown-up unruly child, 
who was his elder and to whom he gave 
the advice and tenderness of a father. 

‘Their mother, a widow, was without 
fortune. She lived with diffictlty on 
the wreck of a dowry which her hus- 
band had impaired in trade. This 


money, invested with a banker, gave 


her a small income which enabled her 
to educate her two sons. But, when the 
children had grown up, she showed 
them her empty hands and brought 
them face to face with the struggles 
of life. 

The two brothers, thrown thus amid 
the turmoil of existence, urged on by 
their different temperaments, took two 
opposite routes. 

Philippe, who had the appetites of 
wealth and freedom, could not bend 
himself to work. He wished to gain 
fortune by a single stroke; he dreamed 
of making a rich marriage. That was, 
in his view, an excellent expedient, a 
speedy way of acquiring an income and 
a pretty wife. Then he lived in the 
sunshine; he transformed himself into 
a lover and even became somewhat of 
a high liver. He experienced the in- 
finite enjoyment of being finely dressed, 
of promenading in Marseilles his ele- 
gant rudeness, his garments of an origi- 
mal cut, and his glances and words of 
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Jove. His mother and brother, who 
indulged him, strove to minister to his 
caprices. But Philippe acted in ‘good 
faith: he adored women; it seemed to 
him jperfectly natural to be loved and 
abducted some fine day by a noble, rich 
and beautiful young girl. 

Marius, while his brother was dis- | 
playing his good looks, had entered in 
the capacity of clerk the establishment 
of M. Martelly, a ship-owner who 
dwelt in the Rue de la Darse. He was 


‘satisfied in the gloom of his office; his 


whole ambition consisted in gaining a 
modest competence, in living quietly 
and unknown. Besides, he felt a secret 
delight when he aided his mother or 
his brother. The money he made was 
dear to him, for he could give it away, 
make Boone happy with it and himself 
taste the profound bliss of devotedness. 
He had taken the straight road in life, 
the rugged pathway which leads to 
peace, joy and dignity. 

He had gone to his office when he 
received the letter in which his brother 
announced to him his flight and mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle de Cazalis. He 
was seized with dolorous astonishment; 
he sounded at a glance the abyss into 
the depths of which the two lovers had 
cast themselves. He went with the 
utmost haste to Saint-Barnabé. 


The dwelling of the gardener Ayasse 
had before the door an arbor which 
formed a little bower; two large mul- 
berry trees, trimmed in the shape of a 
parasol, stretched out their knotty 


branches and threw their shadows upon 
the threshold. Marius found Philippe 
beneath the arbor, gazing with uneasi- 
ness and love at Blanche de Cazelis, 
seated beside him; the young girl, al- 
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ready weary, was plunged in the oppres- 
sion of first cares and first delights. 

The interview was painful, full of 
anguish and shame. Philippe had 
arisen, 

“Do you blame me?” asked he, offer- 
ing his hands to his brother. 

“Ves, I blame you,” answered Marius, 
emphatically. ‘You have committed a 
rash action, Pride has carried you away 
and love ruined you. You have not 
reflected upon the evils you are about 
to draw down upon your family and 
yourself.” 

Philippe showed signs of rebellion, 

“You are afraid,” said he, bitterly. 
“T have not calculated; I loved Blanche 
and Blanche loved me. I said to her: 
‘Will you be my wife?—will you come 
with me?’ and she came. That’s the 
whole story. Neither of us is culpable.” 

“Why do you tell an untruth?” re- 
sumed Marius, with greater severity. 
“Vou are not a child. You well know 
that your duty was to defend this young 
girl against herself; you should have 
‘stopped her on the brink of the gulf, 
prevented her from following you. Ah! 
don’t talk to me of love. I know only 
justice and honor.” 

Philippe smiled disdainfully. He 
drew Blanche upon his bosom. 

“My poor Marius,” said he, “you are 
a good fellow, but you have never 
adored a woman; you know nothing of 
Ipye’s fever. Behold my defence,” 


And he allowed himself to be em- 
braced by Blanche, who clung to him 
tremblingly, The unfortunate girl felt. 
that her only hope now was in this man. 
She had married him, she belonged to 
him; 
sovereign master. 


she had followed him as her 
Now she adored him 
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like a slave; she crawled towards him, 
loving and timid. 

Marius, in despair, comprehended 
that he would gain nothing by talking 
wisdom to the newly wedded couple. 
He resolved to act by himself; he 
wished to know all the facts of the case. 
Philippe answered his questions with 
docility. 

“T have been acquainted with Blanche 
nearly eight months,” said he. “I saw 
her for the first time at a public féte, 
She smiled at the crowd, and I thought 
her smile was addressed to me, From 
that day I loved her; I sought every 
occasion to approach her, to talk to 
her.” 

“Did you not write to her?” asked 
Marius. 

“Ves, many times.” 

“Where are your letters?” 

“She burned them. Each time I 
bought a bouquet of Fine, the flower- 
girl of the Cours Saint-Louis, and slip- 
ped my letter among the flowers, The 
milkmaid Marguerite took the bouquet 
to Blanche,” 

“And your letters remained unan- 
swered?” 

“At first, Blanche refused the flowers. 
Then she accepted them; at last, she 
replied to me. I was mad with love. I 
dreamed of marrying Blanche, of ador- 
ing her forever.” 

Marius shrugged his shoulders. He 
drew Philippe a few paces away and 
there continued the conyersation with 
more firmness in his voice. 

“Vou are an imbecile or a liar,” said 
he, calmly; “you know that M. de 
Cazalis, a deputy, a millionaire and the 
all-powerful master in Marseilles, would 
never have given his niece in marriage 
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to Philippe Cayol, poor, untitled and a 
republican as the climax of vulgarity. 
Admit that you have counted upon the 
scandal attending your flight to force 
the uncle to give you Blanche’s hand.” 


“And what if I have!” responded 
Philippe, impetuously. ‘Blanche loves 
me; I did not force her to act against 
her will. She has freely chosen me 
for her husband.” 


“Ves, yes, I am aware of that. You 
repeat it too often for me not to know 
what I should believe in the premises. 
But you have not thought of M. de 
Cazalis’ anger; that anger will fall ter- 
ribly on you and your family—I know 
the man; this very evening he will have 
displayed his outraged pride throughout 
all Marseilles. The best thing you can 
do will be to take the young girl back 
to Saint-Joseph.” 


“No, I will not, I will not. Blanche 
would never dare to return home. She 
was in the country scarcely a week; I 
saw her as often as twice a day in a 
little grove of pines; we enjoyed in 
peace the freedom of the fields. Her 
uncle knew nothing, and the blow must 
have been severe for him. We cannot 
present ourselves at this moment.” 

“Well, listen: give me the letter for 
the Abbé Chastanier. I will see that 
priest; if necessary, I will go with him 
to M. de Cazalis. We must stifle the 
gossip. I have a task to accomplish, 
the task of repairing your error. Swear 
to me that you will not leave this house, 
that you will await here my orders, my 
prayers.” 

“JT promise you that I will wait, if 
no danger threatens me.” 

Marius took Philippe’s hand and 
looked him squarely in the face. 
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“Love that child well,” said he, in a 
deep voice, pointing to Blanche; “you 
can never repair the injury you have 
done her.” 

He was about departing when Made- 
moiselle de Cazalis advanced. She 
clasped her hands supplicatingly, forc- 
ing back her tears. 

“Monsieur,” stammered she, “if you 
see my uncle, tell him that I love him. 
I am married. I wish to remain Phi- 
lippe’s wife and return to our house 
with him.” 

Marius bowed calmly. 

“Hope,” said he. 

And he went away, moved and 
troubled, knowing that he had deceived 
her and that hope was out of the 
question. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ABBE CHASTANIER 


Marius, on arriving at Marseilles, 
hastened to the Saint-Victor Church to 
which the Abbé Chastanier was at- 
tached. Saint-Victor is one of the old- 
est churches in Marseilles; its black, 
lofty and embattled walls make it look 
like a fortress; one might think that it 
was fashioned entirely with ax strokes 
by the rude people of the port, who 
have a special veneration for it. 

The young man found the Abbé 
Chastanier in the sacristy. This priest 
was a tall old man, with a long, thin 
face as white as wax; his sad and hum- 
ble eyes had the vague fixedness of 
suffering and poverty. He had returned 
from a burial and was slowly removing 
his surplice. 

His history was brief and sorrowful. 
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The son of peasants, as mild and inno- 
cent as a child, he had taken holy 
orders, urged on by his mother’s pious 
wishes. In becoming a priest, he had 
wished to perform an act of humility, 
of entire devotion. He believed, in the 
simplicity of his soul, that a minister of 
God ought to shut himself up in the 
infinitude of the divine love, renounce 
the ambition and intrigues of this world 
and live in the depths of a sanctuary, 
pardoning sins with one hand and dis- 
tributing alms with the other. 

Ah! the poor abbé! They showed 
him that simple souls are good only to 
suffer and remain in the shade! He 
soon learned that ambition is a sacer- 
dotal virtue, and that young priests fre- 
quently love God for the worldly favors 
distributed by His church. He saw all 
his seminary comrades use their nails 
and teeth, and tear off here and there 
strips of silk and lace. He witnessed 
these private struggles, these secret in- 
trigues, which make a diocese a little 
turbulent kingdom. As he remained 
humbly upon his knees, did not seek to 
please the ladies, demanded nothing and 
appeared stupidly pious, they threw him 
a miserable benefice as one casts a bone 
to a dog. 

He remained thus more than forty 
years in a small village, situated be- 
tween Aubagne and Cassis. His church 
was a sort of barn, whitewashed and 
glacially bare; in the winter, when the 
wind broke one of the window panes, 
the good God was cold for many weeks, 
as the poor curé did not always possess 
the few sous required to restore the 
glass. But he never complained, he lived 


peacefully in poverty and solitude ; he 
even felt a deep joy in suffering, in feel- 
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ing himself the brother of the beggars 
of his parish. 

He was sixty when one of his sisters, 
who was a workwoman at Marseilles, 
grew infirm. She wrote to him and 
begged him to come to her. The old 
priest devoted himself so far as to ask 
his bishop for a little corner in one of 
the city churches. He was kept wait- 
ing for this little corner several months, 
and finally was called to Saint-Victor. 
He was destined to do there, so to 
speak, all the heavy work, all the labors 
to which but little fame and profit were 
attached. He prayed over the coffins 
of the poor and took them to the ceme- 
tery; he even served as sexton upon 
occasion. 


It was then that he began to suffer 
in earnest. While in his desert, he had 
been allowed to be simple, poor and 
old at his ease. Now, he felt that his 
poverty and innocence were considered 
a crime, and his heart was torn when 
he comprehended that there could be 
servants in the church. He saw plainly 
that he was looked upon with derision 
and pity. He bowed his head still 
lower, made himself more humble and 
wept to feel his faith shaken by the 
acts and words of the worldly priests 
who surrounded him. 


Happily, in the evening, he had com- 
fortable hours. He took care of his 
sister; he consoled himself in his way 
of devoting himself. He surrounded the 
poor infirm woman with a thousand 
little satisfactions. He took refuge be- 
side her and lost himself in his tender- 
ness. Then another joy came to him: 
M. de Cazalis, who distrusted young 
abbés, chose him to be the director of 
his niece. The old priest had hitherto 
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taken chargé of no penitent and very 
rarely confessed any one; he was moved 
to tears by the proposition of the 
deputy and questioned him; he loved 
Blanche as if she had been his own 
child. 

Marius gave him the young girl’s let- 
ter and watched his face to see what 
emotions that letter would excite in him. 
He saw keen grief paint itself there. 
But the priest did not seem to experi- 
ence that stupor caused by overwhelm- 
ing and utiexpected news, and Marius 
thought that Blanche, in confessing her- 
self to him, had avowed the relations 
existing between her and Philippe. 

“Vou have done well to count upon 
me, Monsieur,” said the Abbé Chasta- 
nier to Marius. “But I am very weak 
and awkward. I should have shown 
more energy.” 

The héad and hands of the poor man 
had that gentle and sad trembling 
peculiar to old people. 

“T am at your disposal,” continued 
he. “How can I aid the unhappy 
child?” 

“Monsieur,” answered Marius, “I am 
the brother of the young fool who has 
fled with and wedded Mademoiselle de 
Cazalis, and I have sworn to repair the 
error, to stifle the talk. Will you unite 
with me? The young girl is lost if her 
uncle has already handed the case over 
to justice. Go to him, try to quiet his 
anger and tell him his niece is about 
to be restored to him.” 

“Why did you not bring the child 
with you? I know the violence of M. 
de Cazalis; he will desire certainties.” 

“Tt is that very violence which has 
frightened my brother. _But we cannot 
reason now. The facts accomplished 
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overwhelm us. Rest assured that I am 
as indignant as you are, and that I fully 
realize my brother’s wretched action. 
But, in mercy, let us hasten. After- 
wards, we will speak of justice and 
right.” 

“Tt is well,” said the abbé simply. 
“T will go with you.” 

They passed along the Boulevard de 
la Corderié and reached the Cours 
Bonaparte, where was situated the 
deputy’s city residence. M. de Cazalis, 
the day after the flight, had returned 
to Marseilles, in the morning, a prey to 
terrible anger and despair. 

The Abbé Chastanier stopped Marius 
at the door of the house. 

“Do not enter,” said he. ‘Your visit 
might, perhaps, be regarded as an ins 
sult. Let me act and wait for me.” 

Marius, for a whole hour, walked the 
pavement excitedly. He would have pfe- 
ferred to enter, explain the facts him- 
self and ask pardon in Philippe’s name. 
But, while the misfortune of his family 
was being agitated in that house, he 
was forced to remain where he was, 
idle and impatient, in all the anguish of 
waiting. 

At last the Abbé Chastanier appeared. 
He had been weeping; his eyes were 
red, his lips quivering. 

“M. de Cazalis would listen to noth- 
ing,’ said he, in a troubled voice. “I 
found him in a blind rage. He has al- 
ready been to the Procureur du Roi.’ 

What the poor priest did not say was 
that M. de Cazalis received him with 
the bitterest reproaches, venting his 
anger upon him and accusing him, in 
his fury, of having given evil counsel 
to his niece. The abbé bent before 


him; he almost went upon his knees, 
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not defending himself, but asking, pity 


for. others. 

“Tell me all,” cried Marius, in 
despair.” 

“Tt seems,” replied the priest, “that 


the peasant with whom your brother 
left his horse guided M. de Cazalis in 
his investigations. This morning a 
compla int was made, and searches have 
been instituted at your residence in the 
Rue Sainte and at your mother’s coun- 
try-house in the district of Saint-Just.” 

“My God! my God!” groaned Mar- 
ius. 

‘““M. de Cazalis swears that he will 
crush your family. I vainly strove to 
bring him to more merciful feelings. He 
talks of arresting your mother.” 

“My, mother! Why?” 

“He claims that she is an accomplice, 
that she aided your brother to, abduct 
Mademoiselle, Blanche.” 

“What is to be done—how is, the 
falsity. of all this, to, be. proven? Ah! 
wretched Philippe! This, will cause 
our mother’s death.” 

And Marius. began, to sob, in his 
clasped. hands. The Abbé Chastanier 
saw. his despair with affecting. pity; he 
understood the. tenderness and integrity 
of this poor fellow who wept in the 
open. street. 

“Courage, my. child,” said he. 

“You are right, fiber cried Marius; 
‘St is courage that I must have. | was 
a coward this morning, J] should have 
torn the young girl from Philippe’s 


arms, and; brought her back to her uncle. 
A voice, told me to, do this act of jus- 
tice, and I am. punished for not having 
heeded that voice. 
of. their, love and marriage. 
myself to, be, softened.” 


They spoke to me 
I allowed 
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They were, silent for a moment. 

“Listen,” said Marius, suddenly: 
“come with me—we two will have suffi- 
cient strength to separate them.” 

“So be it,” answered the Abbé 
Chastanier. 

And, without even thinking to take 
a carriage, they followed the Rue 
Breteuil, the Quai, du Canal, the Quai 
Napoléon, and ascended the Cannebiére. 
They walked with rapid strides, with- 
out speaking. 

As they reached the Cours Saint- 
Loyis, a clear voice made them turn 
their heads. It was Fine, the flower- 
girl, who was calling Marius. 

Joséphine Cougourdan, who was 
called familiarly by the caressing 
diminutive of Fine, was one of those 
dark children of- Marseilles, short and 
plump, whose fine and regular features 
have preserved: all the delicate purity 
of the Greek type. Her round head 
rose above slightly sloping shoulders ; 
her pale face between the bands of her 
black hair expressed: a sort of disdainfui 
mockery; there was a passionate energy 
in her great sombre eyes which a smile 
now and then softened: She might have 
been from twenty-two to twenty-four 
years old. as 

At fifteen she had been left an orphan, 
burdened. with the support of a brother 
not more than ten. She had. stoutly 
continued her mother’s trade, and, three 
days after the funeral, still all in tears, 
was seated in a kiosk of the Cours 
Saint-Louis, making and. selling bou- 
quets as. she uttered heavy sighs. 

The little flower-girl soon became the 
spoiled child of: Marseilles. She had 
the popularity of youth and grace. Her 
flowers, people. said; had a sweeter and 
more penetrating perfume than others. 
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The gallants thronged about her; she 
sold them her roses, her violets and her 
pinks. Thus she was enabled to bring 
up her brother Cadet and place him, 
at the age of eighteen, in the employ 
of a master porter. 


The two young folks dwelt upon the 
Place aux Cufs, in the heart of the 
popular quarter. Cadet was now a tall 
fellow who worked on the wharves; 
Fine, developed, embellished and be- 
come a woman, had the lively manners 
and nonchalant cajolery of the Marseil- 
laises, and reigned, by virtue of her 
beauty, over all the girls of the people, 
her companions. 


She knew the Cayols from having 
sold them flowers, and spoke to them 
with that tender familiarity imparted 
by the warm air and the soft dialect of 
Provence. Besides, if all must be told, 
Philippe of late had so frequently 
bought roses of her that at last she had 
grown to feel little thrills in his 
presence. The young man, a lover by 
instinct, laughed with her, stared at her 
so intently as to make her blush and 
threw her a fragment of a declaration 
as he passed, all this that he might not 
lose the habit of loving. And the poor 
child, who until then had terribly mal- 
treated lovers, allowed herself to be 
caught by this game. At night she 
dreamed of Philippe; she asked herself 
with anguish where all the flowers she 
sold him could go to. 


When Marius stepped up to her, he 
found her blushing and troubled. She 
was half hidden behind her bouquets. 
She looked adorably fresh beneath the 
large lappets of her little lace cap. 

“Monsieur Marius,” said she, in a 
hesitating voice, “is it true that your 


brother has fled with a young lady, as 
they have been repeating around me 
since morning?” 4 

“Who says that?” asked Marius, 
quickly. 

“Everybody. It is the general talk.” 

As the young man seemed to be as 
much troubled as she and as he re- 
mained silent, Fine continued, with a 
slight bitterness: 


“T have often been told that M. Phi- 
lippe was inconstant. He spoke too 
sweetly not to lie.” 


She was on the point of weeping, but 
forced back her tears. Then, with 
dolorous resignation, she added, in a 
milder tone: 


“T see clearly that you are in trouble. 
If you have need of me, come to me.” 

Marius looked her in the face and 
thought he understood the anguish of 
her heart. 

“You are a good girl,” cried he. “I 
thank you and, perhaps, may accept 
your services.” 

He gave her hand a strong grasp, as 
he would have done with a comrade, 
and hastened to rejoin the Abbé Chasta- 
nier, who was waiting for him on the 
edge of the sidewalk. 

“We have no time to lose,” said he to 
the priest. “The rumor of the flight 
is spreading throughout Marseilles. Let 
us take a hackney-coach.” 

It was night when they arrived at 
St. Barnabé. They found only the wife 
of the gardener Ayasse, knitting in a 
low room. This woman tranquilly in- 
formed them that the gentleman and 
the young lady had grown afraid and 
departed on foot in the direction of 
Aix. She added that they had taken 
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her son to act as their guide among 
the hills. 

So the last hope was destroyed. 
Marius, overwhelmed, returned to Mar- 
seilles, without hearing the Abbé Chas- 
tanier’s words of encouragement. He 
was thinking of the fatal consequences 
of Philippe’s folly; he was protesting 
against the misfortunes which threat- 
ened his family. 

“My child,” said the priest on quit- 
ting him, “I am but a poor man. Dis- 


pose of me. I am going to pray.” 
CHAPTER IV 
HOW M. DE CAZALIS AVENGED HIS 


NIECE’S RUNAWAY 


Tue lovers had fled on Wednesday. 
The following Friday all Marseilles 
knew of the affair; the babbling women 
at the doors ornamented the recital with 
the most unheard-of commentaries; the 
nobility were indignant and the citizens 
made merry over the matter. M. de 
Cazalis, in his rage, had neglected noth- 
ing to augment the noise and make of 
his niece’s flight a frightful scandal. 


Clear-sighted people easily guessed 
the reason of all this anger. M. de 
Cazalis, deputy of the opposition, had 
beén named at Marseilles by a majority 
composed of republicans, priests and 
nobles. Devoted to the legitimist cause, 
bearing one of the most ancient names 
of Provence, and bowing humbly before 
the ali-powerful influence of the church, 
he had felt deep repugnance at flatter- 
ing the liberals and at accepting their 
voices. These people, in his view, were 
clowns and servants who ought to be 
whipped in public. His indomitable 


‘election. 


pride suffered at the thought of descend- 
ing to their level. 


He was, however, forced to submit. 
The republicans placed a high value on 
their services; once, as a show of dis- 
daining their aid was made, they spoke 
of embarrassing the election, of causing 
one of their own number to be named. 
M. de Cazalis, driven by the circum- 
stances of the case, shut up all his 
hatred in the depths of his heart, 
promising himself to be avenged some 
day. Then ensued shameful intrigues; 
the clergy took the field, votes were 
snatched right and left, and, thanks to 
a thousand reverences and a thousand 
promises, M. de Cazalis was elected. 


And now Philippe Cayol, one of the 
chiefs of the liberal party, had fallen 
into his hands. At last he could satisfy 
his hatred upon one of those clowns 
who had bargained with him for his 
This man should pay for all; 
his family should be ruined and 
crushed; and, as for him, he should be 
cast into prison, he should be precipi- 
tated from the height of his dream of 
love upon the straw of a dungeon. 


What! a common citizen had dared 
to let himself be loved by the niece of 
a Cazalis! He had borne her away with 
him, and now they were running about 
the highways, playing love’s truant. It 
was a fact that should be made widely 
known. A man without standing would, 
perhaps, have preferred to stifle the 
matter, conceal the deplorable circum- 
stances aS much as possible, but a 
Cazalis, a deputy and a millionaire, had 
enough influence and pride to cry aloud, 
without blushing, the shame of his 
family. 

What mattered the fate of a young 
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girl! Everybody might know that 
Blanche de Cazalis had been the friend 
of Philippe Cayol, but nobody, at all 
events, should say that she was his wife, 
that she had made a mésalliance by 
marrying a poor devil without a title. 
Pride desired that the child should re- 
main disgraced and that Her disgrace 
should be placarded upon the walls of 
Marseilles. 

M. de Cazalis catiséd to be posted at 
the ‘corners of thé city streets bills in 
which he promised a reward of ten 
thousand francs to ‘whoever should 
bring him his niece and Philippe bound 
hand and foot. When one loses a 
blooded ‘dog, one advertises it thus by 
means of posters. 

Among the high classes the matter 
was noised about with still greater vio- 
lence. M. de Cazalis exhibited his fury 
everywhere. He called into requisition 
all the influence of his friends the 
priests and nobles. As the guardian of 
Blanche, who was an orphan and whose 
fortune he had charge of, he stimulated 
the investigations of justice and made 
preparations for the criminal trial. He 
appeared to be making every effort to 
give the greatest publicity possible to 
the free spectacle which was on the eve 
‘of commencing. 

One of the first steps taken by M. 
ide Cazalis had been to cause the arrest 
of Philippe Cayol’s mother. When the 
Procureur du Roi presented himself at 
hér house, the poor woman’s only 
answer to all his questions was that 
she knew not what had become of her 
son. Her trouble, her anguish and her 
maternal fears, which made her hesitate, 
were considered as proofs of complicity. 
They imprisoned her, seeing in her a 


hostage and hoping, perhaps, that her 
son would deliver himself up to free 
her. 

At the néws of his mothér’s arrest, 
Marius was driven wild. He knew that 
her health was not good, and his ter- 
rified imagination pictured her in the 
depths of a bare and icy cell; she 
would die there; she would be tortured 
there by all the anguish ‘of misery and 
despair. 

Marius was himself disturbéd for a 
moment; but his firm responses and 
the bail his employer, the shipowner 
Martelly, offered to enter for him saved 
him from imprisonment. He wished to 
remain free to work for the safety of 
his family. 

Little by little, his just mind saw the 
facts clearly. At first, he had been 
overwhelmed by Philippe’s culpability 
and had distinguished only his brother’s 
irreparable érror; then he had humbled 
himself, thinking solely of calming 
Blanche’s uncle and giving him every 
possible satisfaction. 

But before the rigor of M. de Cazalis, 
before the gossip which roused his in- 
dignation, Marius had revolted. He had 
seen the fugitives, he knew that Blanche 
had followed Philippe of her own free 
will and he was ‘enraged to hear his 
brother accused of abduction. Abuse 
was poured into his ear: Philippe was 
called a scoundrel and a wretch; his 
mother experienced no better treatment. 
At length, the knowledge of thé truth 
forced him to defend the lovers, to take 
the part of the culprits against justice 
itself. 

Besides, M. de Cazalis’ noisy ‘com- 
plaints disgusted him. He Said that 
genuine grief was more Silent, and that 
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an affair in which a young girl’s fate 
was at stake did not empty itself thus 
in the public street. And he said this, 
not because he desired to see his brother 
escape punishment but because his deli- 
cacy was hurt by all this publicity given 
to a child’s misfortune. Further, he 
fully understood the aim of M. de 
Cazalis’ anger: in striking Philippe, the 
deputy would strike the clown and the 
republican, rather than the abductor. 


Thus Marius grew angry in his turn. 
They insulted him through his family, 
they imprisoned his mother, they 
tracked his brother like a wild beast, 
they dragged his dearest affections in 
the mud and accused them in bad faith 
and passion, Then, he rose up. The 
culprit was no longer only the ambitious 
lover who had fled with a rich young 
girl, the culprit was also the man who 
had aroused Marseilles, and who was 
about to use his overwhelming power 
to gratify his pride. Since justice 
charged itself with punishing the first, 
second sooner or later, and that, while 
awaiting vengeance, he would embar- 
rass his projects and strive to neutral- 
ize his influence as a wealthy and titled 
man. 

From that moment, he displayed a 
feverish energy; he devoted himself 
wholly to the safety of his brother and 
his mother. The worst of it was that 
he could not discover what had become 
of Philippe. Two days after the flight, 
he had received a letter from him, in 
which the fugitive begged him to send 
him a thousand francs to supply the 
necessities of travel. This letter was 
dated at Lambesc, 
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Philippe had found hospitality there 
for a few days at the house of M. de 
Girousse, the son of a former member 
of the Parliament of Aix, was born in 
the midst of revolution; from his first 
breath, he had inhaled the burning of 
03, and his blood had always retained 
a little of the revolutionary fever. He 
was ill at ease in his hétel, situated 
upon the Cours at Aix; the nobility of 
that town seemed to him to have such 
outrageous pride and such deplorable 
inertia that he has passed a harsh judg- 
ment on them and preferred to live far 
from them; his equitable mind and his 
love of justice and toil had compelled 
him to accept the fatal march of the 
times, and he had freely offered his hand 
to the people, he had accommodated 
himself to the new tendencies of modern 
society; he had dreamed for an instant 
of establishing a manufactory and giy- 
ing up his title of comte to assume the 
title of artisan. He felt that there was. 
no longer any nobility but the nobility 
of toil and talent. Hence he preferred 
to live alone, removed from his equals; 
he inhabited, for the greater part of the 
year, a property he owned near the 
little town of Lambesc, It was there 
that he received the fugitives. 


Marius was disheartened by Philippe’s 
demand. His savings did not amount 
to six hundred francs, He went among 
his friends and strove yainly for two 
days to borrow the rest of the sum 
asked for. 

As he was despairing one morning, he 
saw Fine enter his apartment. He had 
confided, the day before, his troubles to 
the young girl, whom, since Philippe’s 
flight, he met everywhere upon his path. 
She incessantly asked him for news of 
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his brother, and always wanted to know 
if the young lady was still with him. 

Fine placed five hundred francs on a 
table. 


“There,” said she, blushing. ‘You 
can return it to me later. It is some 
money I put aside to redeem my 
brother in case he should be drawn as 
a conscript.” 

Marius declined to accept. 

“You are making me lose time,” re- 
sumed the young girl, with charming 
roughness. ‘I must return immediately 
to my bouquets. But, if you will per- 
mit me, I will come every morning to 
ask you the news.” 

And she ran away. Marius sent the 
thousand francs. Then he learned noth- 
ing further; he lived for two whole 
weeks in complete ignorance of what 
was taking place. He knew that they 
were tracking Philippe more eagerly 
than ever, and that was all. He paid 
no attention to the grotesque or fright- 
ful rumors current on the streets. He 
had enough terrors of his own, without 
allowing himself to be frightened by the 
gossip of a city. 

Never had he suffered so much. 
Anxiety filled his mind almost to burst- 
ing; the slightest sound terrified him; 
he listened constantly, as if he expected 
to hear bad news. He learned that 
Philippe had been to Toulon and had 
narrowly escaped arrest there. The 
fugitives, the report said, had after- 
wards returned to Aix. There all trace 
of them was lost; had they attempted 
to cross the frontier, or, were they hid- 
den among the hills? No one knew. 

Marius was the more disturbed be- 
cause he had been forced to neglect his 
work at the office of the shipowner 


Martelly. If he had not considered 
himself nailed to his desk by duty, he 
would have hastened to Philippe’s aid 
and personally looked after his safety. 
But he dared not quit a house where he 
was so much needed. M. Martelly 
showed a sympathy for him altogether 
paternal. A widower for some years, 
living with one of his sisters aged 
twenty-three, he regarded him as a son. 
The day M. de Cazalis had set afloat 
the gossip, the ship-owner called Marius 
into his private office. 

“Ah! my friend,” said he, “this is a 
very sad affair. Your brother is lost. — 
We are not powerful enough to save 
him from the terrible consequences of 
his folly.” 

M. Martelly belonged to the liberal 
party and was even distinguished in its 
ranks for a violence altogether southern. 
He had had differences with M. de 
Cazalis; he knew the man. His lofty 
probity and immense fortune placed him 
out of reach of an attack; but his liber- 
alism was of a stately kind; he took a 
sort of pride in never using his power. 
He advised Marius to remain quiet and 
await events; he would second him with 
all his might when the struggle had com- 
menced. 

Marius, who was burning with excite- 
ment, was about resolving to ask leave- 
of-absence of his employer, when Fine, 
one morning, ran into his chamber, all 
in tears. 

“Monsieur Philippe is arrested!” cried 
she, sobbing. ‘They found him, with 
the young lady, in a country-house in 
the Trois-bons-Dieux district, a league 
from Aix.” 

And as Marius, full of trouble, hasti- 
ly rushed away to obtain confirmation 
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of the news, which was true, Fine, still 
bathed in tears, smiled sadly and said, 
in a low voice: 

“At least, the young lady is no longer 
with him!” 


CHAPTER V 
THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 


BLaNcHE and Philippe quitted the 
house of the gardener Ayasse at twilight, 
towards half-past seven o’clock. During 
the day they had seen gendarmes upon 
the highway; they were told that they 
would be arrested in the evening, and 
fear drove them from their first retreat. 
Philippe put on a peasant’s blouse. 
Blanche borrowed the costume of a girl 
of the people from the gardener’s wife: 
a dress of figured red calico and a pink 
apron; she covered her bosom with a 
yellow check fichu, and placed over her 
cap a large coarse straw hat. The 
gardener’s son Victor, a lad of fifteen, 
accompanied them to guide them across 
the fields to the Aix highway. 

The evening was warmish, with an 
occasional chill. Warm and _ biting 
exhalations arose from the ground and 
rendered languid the fresh breeze which 
came at times from the Mediterranean. 
In the west still lingered the glow as of 
a conflagration; the rest of the sky, of 
a sombre blue, was paling little by little, 
and the stars came out one by one in 
the darkness, like the trembling lights 
of a distant town. 

The fugitives walked rapidly, with 
lowered heads, without exchanging a 
word. They were in haste to reach the 
desert of the hills. While they were 
traversing the outskirts of Marseilles, 
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they met rare passers whom they 
glanced at with mistrust. Then the 
broad country spread out before them, 
and they saw only, here and there, at 
the sides of the paths, grave and 
motionless shepherds in the midst of 
their flocks. 

And, in the gloom, in the soft silence 
of the serene night, they continued to 
flee. Vague sighs floated about them; 
stones rolled beneath their feet with 
sharp sounds. The slumbering country 
quivered and extended, all black, in the 
lugubrious monotony of the darkness. 
Blanche, vaguely terrified, clung to 
Philippe, quickening her pace that she 
might not be left behind; she uttered 
heavy sighs, as she recalled the peaceful 
nights of her girlhood. 

Then came the hills and deep gorges 
to be crossed. Around Marseilles, the 
roads are level and pleasant; but, 
further inland, one encounters those 
piles of rocks which cut the entire 
centre of Provence into narrow and 
sterile valleys. Uncultivated heaths and 
stony hills, sown with thin clusters of 
thyme and lavender, now stretched be- 
fore the fugitives in their sad desola- 
tion. The paths ascended and de- 
scended along the hills; fragments of 
rocks encumbered the roads; beneath 
the bluish serenity of the sky, the scene 
resembled a sea of flint, an ocean of 
stone, stricken with eternal immobility 
in the midst of a hurricane. 


Victor, on the lead, softly whistled a 
Provencal air, as he leaped over the 
rocks with the agility of a chamois; he 
had grown from infancy in this desert 
and knew every corner of it. Blanche 
and Philippe followed him toilsomely; 
the young man half carried his com- 
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panion, whose feet were bruised by the 
sharp stones of the road. She did not 
complain, and, when Philippe looked 
interrogatively into her face in the 
transparent gloom, she smiled upon him 
with a sad gentleness. 

They had just passed Septémes, when 
the worn out young girl fell to the 
ground, The moon, which was slowly 
ascending the heavens, displayed her 
pale visage, bathed in tears. Philippe 
bent over her with anguish. ~ 

“You are weeping,” cried he; “you 
are suffering, my poor, beloved child. 
Ah! I am a wretch, am I not, to keep 
you thus with me?” 


‘Do not say 
responded Blanche. “I weep because I 
am an unhappy girl. See, I can scarcely 
walk. We would have done better to 
kneel before my uncle and pray to him 
with clasped hands.” 

She made an effort and arose, and 
they continued their walk through that 
terrible region. It was not the wild 
and gay escapade of a couple of lovers: 
it was a sombre flight, full of anxiety 
and suffering, the flight of two trembling 
and silent culprits. 

They traversed the territory of Gar- 
danne, and stumbled for nearly five 
hours over the obstacles of the path. 
They finally decided to descend to the 
Aix highway, and there they advanced 
with less difficulty, but the dust blinded 
them. 

When they were at the top of the 


that, Philippe,” 


rising ground of the Arc, they dismissed. 


Victor. Blanche had travelled six 
leagues on foot, among the rocks, in 
less than six hours; she seated herself 
upon a stone bench at the gate of the 
town, and declared that she could go no 
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further. Philippe, who was afraid of 
being arrested if he remained at Aix, 
went in quest of a carriage; he found a 
woman seated in a cart, who consented 
to take Blanche and himself and con- 
duct them to Lambesc, where she was 
going. : 

Blanche, despite the jolts, was soon 
in a deep slumber and did not awake 
until they reached the gate of Lambesc. 
This sleep calmed her blood; she felt 
rested and stronger. The two lovers 
quitted the vehicle. The dawn came, a 
fresh and radiant dawn which filled 
them with hope. All the phantoms of 
the night were gone; the fugitives had 
forgotten the rocks of Septémes, and 
walked side by side in the wet grass, 
intoxicated with their youth and their 
love. 


Not having found M. de Girousse, of 
whom Philippe had resolved to ask 
hospitality, they went to the inn, and 
at last enjoyed a day of peace and 
quietude. The inn-keeper, thinking that 
his guests were brother and sister, pro- 
posed to prepare two apartments, 
Blanche smiled; she had now the cour- 
age inspired by tenderness. 


“One room will do,” said she. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur is my husband.” 

The following day Philippe went to 
M. de Girousse, who had returned. He 
told him everything and asked his ad- 
vice. 

“Fhe deuce!” cried the old noble, 
“your case is grave. You know that 
you are a clown; a century ago, M, 
de Cazalis would have had you hanged 
for having dared to touch his niece; 
to-day, he can only have you cast into 
prison. Rest assured that he will nat 
fail to do it,” 
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“What must I do?” ; 

“What must you do? Send back the 
yotng girl to her uncle and gain the 
frontier aS soon as possible.” 

‘You ate well aware that I will never 
do that.” 

“Then, quietly await your arrest. I 
have no other counsel to give you.” 

M. de Girousse had a friendly blunt- 
ness which hid the best heart in the 
world. ‘As Philippe, confused by ‘the 
roughness ‘Of his reception, was about 
to depart, he recalled him, and, taking 
his hand: 

“My duty,” résumed he, with a slight 
bitterness, “is to have you arrested. I 
belong to the nobility you have out- 
raged. Listen: I have, on the other 
side of Lambesc, a small, unoccupied 
house, thé key of which I will give you. 
Go conceal yourselves there, but say 
nothing to me about it; otherwise, I 
shall sénd the gendarmes after you.” 

The lovers remained over a week at 
Lambesc. They lived there in retire- 
ment, in the enjoyment of peace which 
was at times broken by sudden fears. 
Philippe had received. the thousand 
francs from Marius. Blanche became 
a little housekeeper, and the twain ate 
with delight from the same plate. 

This new existence seemed like a 
dream to the young girl. Occasionally 
she grew dissatisfied, and longed to re- 
turn to her unclé’s home; but she was 
afraid to Speak of this; she felt that 
she was weak and alone; she had ac- 
cepted the flight and lacked the courage 
to retrace her steps. 

It was the octave of the Féte-Dieu. 
One afternoon, as Blanche stood at the 
window, shé saw a procession pass. She 
knelt and clasped hér hands. The 
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young maidéns, clad in white, sang in 
joyous tones, bearing in their midst the 
banner of the Virgin. At this sight the 
poor child began to sob; she imagined 
herself in a snowy robe, among the 
singers, and her heart bled when she 
realized that she was a fugitive. 


That evening, Philippe received an 
anonymous note. It warned him that 
he would be arrested on the following 
day. He thought he recognized M. de 
Girousse’s handwriting. Then the flight 
was renewed;. it was harder to bear and 
more wretched than before, 


CHAPTER VI 
HUNTED DOWN 


It was 4 bewildering confusion, a 
flight without intermission or repose, an 
incessant terror. Driven right and left 
by fright, constantly thinking they 
heard behind them the gallop of horses, 
passing the nights running about the 
highways and the days trembling in the 
filthy chambers of inns, the fugitives 
traversed Provence many times, hurry- 
ing forward and retracing thefr steps, 
not knowing where to find an unknown 
retreat, hidden in the midst of some 
desert. 


They quitted Lambesc on a terribly 
windy night and went towards Avignon. 
They had hired a little cart; the blast 
blinded the horse, and Blanche shivered 
in her miserable calico dress. As the 
climax of misfortune, they thought they 
saw in the distance, at one of the 
gates of the town, some gendarmes who 
were scanning the faces of the passers. 
Terrified, they turned about and went 
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back to Lambesc, through which they 
merely passed. 

They reached Aix, but were afraid to 
remain there; they resolved to gain the 
frontier, cost what it might. There 
they would procure a passport and find 
safety. Philippe, who was acquainted 
with a druggist at Toulon, decided that 
they would go by way of that city; he 
hoped that his friend would facilitate 
their flight. 

The druggist, a burly, jovial fellow 
named Jourdan, gave them a hearty 
welcome. He concealed them in his 
own chamber, and said he would at 
once endeavor to get them a passport. 

Jourdan had barely left the house 
when two gendarmes presented them- 
selves. 

Blanche nearly fainted; pale, seated 
in a corner, she restrained her sobs. 
Philippe, in a choking voice, asked the 
gendarmes what they wanted. 

“Are you the Sieur Jourdan?” de- 
manded one of them, with ill-omened 
harshness. 

“No,” answered the young man. “M. 
Jourdan has gone out, but he will soon 
return.” 

‘Very good,” 
coldly. 

And he sat down, heavily. The poor 
fugitives were afraid to look at each 
other; they were full of terror; they 
felt unspeakable uneasiness in the 
presence of these men who had, with- 
out doubt, come to seek them. Their 
torture lasted half an hour. At length. 
Jourdan returned; he grew pale on see- 
ing the gendarmes and answered their 
questions with inexpressible confusion. 

“You must come with us,” said one 
of the men to him. 


said the gendarme, 


“Why?” asked Jourdan. “What have 
I done?” 

“You are accused of having cheated 
at cards, last evening, at a club. You 
will have to explain matters to the Juge 
d’ Instruction.” 

A shiver of terror shook Jourdan. His 
face looked like that of a corpse. He 
seemed utterly overwhelmed, and, with 
the docility of a child, followed the 
gendarmes, who withdrew without even 
noticing the fright of Blanche and 
Philippe. 

The Jourdan case, at that time, 
caused a great sensation in Toulon; but 
no one knew of the private and 
poignant scene which had taken place at 
the druggist’s house on the day of his 
arrest. 


This scene discouraged Philippe. He 
realized that he was too weak to escape 
from that human justice which was 
tracking him. Besides, he now no 
longer hoped to procure a passport and 
could not cross the frontier. Further, it 
was plain to him that Blanche had be- 
gun to be weary. He resolved, there- 
fore, to approach Marseilles and wait, 
in the vicinity of that city, until M. 
de Cazalis’ anger had somewhat abated. 
Like all those in utter despair, he en- 
tertained at certain moments ridiculous 
hopes of pardon and happiness. 


Philippe had at Aix a relative named 
Isnard, who kept a mercer’s shop. The 
fugitives, no longer knowing at what 
door to knock, returned to Aix to ask 
Isnard for the key of one of his 
country-houses. Misfortune pursued 
them: they did not find the mercer at 
home, and were obliged to hide in an 
old dwelling on the Cours Sextius, with 
a cousin of M, de Girousse’s farmer. 
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This woman hesitated to receive them, 
fearing lest, later, her hospitality should 
be considered a crime; she yielded only 
when Philippe swore to have her son 
exempted from military service. The 
young man was doubtless, in one of his 
hopeful hours; he already saw himself 
the nephew of a deputy and made full 
use of his uncle’s power. 

In the evening Isnard visited the 
lovers, and gave them the key of a 
country-house he possessed on the plain 
of Puyricard. He owned two besides 
this: one at Tholonet and the other in 
the Trois-bons-Dieux district. The keys 
of these were hidden under certain huge 
stones which he described to them. He 
advised them not to sleep two nights in 
succession beneath the same roof, and 
promised them that he would make 
every effort to keep the track of the 
police. 

The lovers departed and took the 
road which passes beside the Hopital. 

Isnard’s country-house was situated 
to the right of Puyricard, between the 
village and the Venelles highway. It 
was one of those hideous little huts 
built of lime and stones heaped upon 
each other and adorned with red tiles; 
there was but a single apartment in it, 
a sort of filthy stable; remnants of 
straw were scattered about the floor 
and huge spider-webs hung from the 
ceiling. 

Philippe and Blanche fortunately had 
a blanket. They collected the remnants 
of straw in a corner and spread the 
blanket over the heap. They passed 
the night amid the biting exhalations of 
dampness. 

On the morrow they spent the day in 
the bed of the dried-up torrent of 
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Touloubre. Then, towards evening, 
they took the Venelles highway, made 
a circuit to avoid passing through Aix, 
and reached Tholonet. At eleven 
o’clock they arrived at the country- 
house which the mercer possessed below 
the Oratoire des Jésuites. 


This hut was more comfortable than 
the other. It had two apartments, a 
kitchen and a dining-room; in the latter 
was a bed of spun-yarn; the walls were 
covered with caricatures cut from the 
Charivari, and strings of onions were 
suspended from the white-washed 
beams. The two lovers thought them- 
selves in a palace. 


When they awoke in the morning, 
fear again seized upon them; they 
climbed the hill and remained until 
night in the gorges of the Infernets. At 
that period the precipices of Jaume- 
garde yet preserved all their sinister 
horror; the Zola canal had not pierced 
the mountain, and the fugitives did not 
venture into that gloomy tunnel of red- 
dish rocks. Blanche and _ Philippe 
tasted profound peace in the midst of 
this desert; they reposed for a long 
while beside a spring which gushed, 
limpid and gurgling, from a gigantic 
block of stone. 

With the night returned the cruel 
necessity of finding a shelter. Blanche 
could scarcely walk; her wounded feet 
bled on the pointed and sharp flints. 
Philippe knew that he could not take 
her far. He supported her, and slowly 
they ascended to the plateau which 
overlooks the Infernets. There stretched 
out uncultivated plains, vast fields of 
stones and vague territory hollowed out 
here and there by abandoned quarries. 
There is nothing so strangely sinister as 
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that broad landscape with horizons of 
mournful amplitude, spotted now and 
again with low and dark verdure ; the 
rocks, like broken limbs, pierce the 
barren soil; the plain, humped together, 
seems to have been stricken with death 
amid the convulsions of frightful agony. 


Phillipe hoped to discover a den, a 
cavern. He had the good fortune to 
come across a station, one ‘of those 
little huts in which hunters conceal 
themselves to wait for the birds of 
passage. He broke open the door of 
the cabin without the least scruple, and 
seated ‘Blanche on a small bench which 
he felt beneath his hand. Then he 
went to pull up a large quantity of 
thyme; the plateau was covered with 
that humble gray plant, the biting odor 
of which clings to all the hills of 
Provence. 

Philippe heaped the thyme in the 
station and made of it thus a sort of 
straw, bed, spreading the blanket upon 
a 

And the two lovers, upon that miser- 
able couch, gave each other the eve- 
ning kiss. Ah! what meek suffering 
and bitter delight that kiss contained! 


‘Philippe’s love had become madness. 
Incessantly obliged to flee, menaced in 
his dreams of wealth, beneath the blow 
of an implacable chastisement, the 
young, man rebelled and calmed his 
rebellion by pressing Blanche in his 
arms as if he would crush her. The 
young girl was for him a vengeance; 
he possessed her as an irate master; 
he bent her beneath his kisses. 


His pride, increased. His ambition 
was largely gratified. A son of the 
people, he at last controlled the des- 
tiny of a daughter of those powerful 
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and haughty. men whose equipages had 
sometimes. hurled mud into his face, 
and he recalled the legends of the coun- 
try, the vexations of the nobles, the. 
martyrdom of the people, all the cow- 
ardice of his fathers before the cruel 
caprices of the nobility. Then he took 
vengeance: he stifled Blanche with his 
caresses. 


He had grown to feel a bitter joy 
in dragging her over. the stones of the. 
road. He did not avow these wretched 
thoughts; he hid from himself the 
cruelty a his conduct. The truth was 
that his beloved’s anguish and fatigue 
rendered her dearer and more desirable. 
to him. He would have loved her less 
in a salon, in the midst of peace, In 
the evening, when, broken by weariness, 
she fell beside him, he contemplated 
her with a cruel joy; the child’s suffer- 
ings were another spur which augmented 
his strange love. 


The lovers, had passed the night amid 
the filth of the Puyricard country-house. 
They were there, upon the straw, among 
the spider-webs, separated, “from the 
world. Around them fell the grand 
silence of the slumbering heavens, They 
could love each other in peace; they 
no longer trembled; they were alone, 
Philippe would not have exchanged the 
squalid hut for a royal palace; he said 
to himself, with transports of pride, 
that a descendant of the Cazalis family 
was married to. him and was with him 
in a stable. 

And on the morrow and the follow- 
ing days, what keen enjoyment to drag 
Blanche after him through the deserts 
of Jaumergarde! He bore away his 
beloved with all the gentleness, of a 
father. and the violence of a wild beast. 
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He could not sleep in the station: the 
strong odor of the thyme, upon which 
he lay drove him mad. He dreamed, 
wide awake, that M. de Cazalis had 
received him with tenderness and that 
he had been named deputy as the suc- 
cessor of his uncle. At times he heard 
the dolorous sighs of Blanche, who was 
dozing at lis side, feverish and agitated. 


’ The young girl had come to consider 
her flight with Philippe as a nightmare, 
full of dolorous terrors. She remained, 
duting the day, stupefied by fatigue; 
she smiled sadly, but never complained. 
Her inexperience had made her accept 
the departure, and het weak character 
prevented her from demanding that 
they should return. She belonged body 
and soul to this man, who was carrying 
her in his arms; she would have pte- 
ferred not to walk so much, but she 
had no idea of quitting Philippe; she 
continued innocently to- believe that her 
uncle would sanction their martiage, 
and that it was only necessary to run 
about among the rocks for a few days 
longer. She was a big baby, who had 
had the misfortune to be woman before 
the proper age. 

At sunrise the fugitives quitted their 
retreat. Their garments began to be 
terribly torn, and poor Blanche’s shoes 
had holes in them. In the coolness 
of the morning, amid the sharp per- 
fumes of the plateau which the new- 
born sunbéams flooded with yellow and 
pink light, the lovers forgot for an hour 
their misery and their abandonment. 
They laughingly declared that they 
were fetociously hungry. 

Then Philippe made Blanche enter 
the station, and hastened to Tholonet 
for provisions, He was gone half an 


hour. When he retutned, he found the 
young girl frightened; she asserted that 
she had seen wolves pass. 


A broad stone slab served as the 
breakfast table. Blanche and Philippe 
looked like a couple of Gypsy lovers 
breakfasting in the open air. After 
breakfast, the twain walked to the 
middle of the plateau where they re- 
mained all day. They passed there, 
perhaps, the happiest Hours of their 
love-life. 


But, when twilight came on, they 
were afraid; they did not wish to spend 
another night in that solitude. The 
warmish and pure air of the hill had 
given them hopes and milder thoughts. 

“Are you weary, my child?” asked 
Philippe of Blanche. 

“Oh! yes,” answered the young girl. 

“Listen: wé will make a last journéy. 
Let us go to the countfy-house which 
Isnard owts in the Trois-bons-Dieux 
district, and remain thefe until your 
uiicle pardons us or causes my arrest.” 

“My uncle will pardon us.” 

“J dare not believe you. At any 
rate, I desire to flee no longer; you have 


need of rest. Come; we will walk 
slowly.” 
They crossed the plateau, going 


away from the Infernets, leaving to the 
right the Chateau de Saint-Marc, which 
they saw upon the height. In an hour 
they reached their destination. 

Isnard’s country-house was on the 
hill which stretches to the left of the 
Vauvenargues highway, when one has 
passed the Vallon de Repentance. It 
was a little, two-story cabin; on the 
first floor there was but one apartment, 
in which stood a rickety table and three 
seatless chairs. A wooden ladder led 
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to the chamber above, a sort of garret 
entirely bare, where the lovers found as 
the only furniture a wretched mattress 
placed upon a pile of hay. Isnard had 
charitably put a white sheet at the foot 
of the mattress. 

Philippe’s intention was to go to Aix 
on the morrow, and obtain information 
as to M. de Cazalis’ designs in regard 
to himself. He knew that he could not 
conceal himself much longer; he retired 
almost in peace, calmed by the soothing 
words of Blanche, who judged events 
with a young girl’s hopefulness. 

For twenty days the fugitives had 
been running about the fields. For 
twenty days the gendarmes had been 
scouring the country, following in their 
tracks, sometimes taking the wrong road 
but always brought back to the scent 
by some trifling circumstance. M. de 
Cazalis’ anger had increased at all 
these delays; his pride was irritated 
by each fresh obstacle. At Lambesc 
the gendarmes had presented themselves 
a few hours too late; at Toulon the 
passage of the fugitives had been sig- 
naled only the day after their return 
to Aix; everywhere, Philippe and 
Blanche escaped as by a miracle. At 
last, the deputy accused the police of 
bad faith. 

Finally, he was assured that the 
lovers were in the neighborhood of Aix 
and were about to be arrested. He 
hurried to Aix; he wished to assist in 
the search. 


The woman of the Cours Sextius, 
who had harbored Blanche and Philippe 
for a few hours, had been stricken with 
terror; that she might not be accused 
of complicity, she told all; she said 


that the young folks must be concealed 
in one of Isnard’s country-houses. 

On being questioned, Isnard calmly 
denied everything. He declared that 
he had not seen his relative for several 
months. This took place at the very 
time Philippe and Blanche were enter- 
ing the country-house of the Trois-bons- 
Dieux district. The mercer could not 
warn the lovers during the night. At 
five o’clock the next morning, a com- 
missaire de police knocked at his door 
and informed him that a search was 
about to be made at his house and at 
his three properties. 


M. de Cazalis remained at Aix, de- 
claring that he feared he might kill 
Philippe if he met him face to face. 
The agents who were directed to visit 
the Puyricard country-house found the 
nest empty. Isnard oligingly offered to 
conduct two gendarmes to his Tholonet 
property, suspecting that it would be a 
useless errand. The commissaire de 
police, accompanied also by two gen- 
darmes, started for the Trois-bons- 
Dieux district; he took a locksmith 
with him, Isnard having stated vaguely 
that the key of the house was hidden 
under a stone to the right of the door. 


It was about six o’clock when the 
commissaire reached the country-house. 
All the openings were closed; no sound 
came from the interior. The commis- 
saire advanced and cried, in a loud 
voice, pounding upon the door with his 
fist : 

“In the name of the law, open!” 

Echo alone answered. Nothing stir- 
red. After several minutes, the com- 
missaire turned to the locksmith and 
said: 

“Pick the lock.” 
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The locksmith went to work. The 
scraping of the iron broke the silence. 
Then the shutter of a window opened 
violently, and amid the golden brightness 
of the rising sun, his neck and arms 
bare, appeared Philippe Cayol, disdain- 
ful and angry. 

“What do you want?” said he, lean- 
ing his elbows heavily on the window 
sill. 

At the first blow dealt upon the door 
by the commissaire, Philippe and 
Blanche suddenly awoke. Seated on 
the mattress, amid the tremors of 
awakening, they heard with anxiety the 
sound of voices. 


The cry, “In the name of the law!” 
that terrible cry which bursts upon the 
ears of the guilty like a clap of thun- 
der, nearly deprived the young man of 
breath. He started up, trembling, dis- 
mayed, not knowing what to do. The 
young girl, her eyes yet heavy with 
sleep, wrapped herself in the sheet and 
wept with shame and despair. 

Philippe comprehended that all was 
over, and that he could do nothing but 
surrender. A sullen revolt stirred in 
him. So his dreams of wealth were 
dead: he never would be acknowledged 
as Blanche’s husband; he had carried 
off an heiress to be cast into prison; 
at the dénouement, instead of the lordly 
dwelling of which he had dreamed, he 
would find a dungeon. Then a co- 
wardly thought came to him: he en- 
tertained the idea of leaving his beloved 
there and fleeing in the direction of 
Vauvenargues to the gorges of Sainte- 
Victoire; perhaps he might escape 
through a window at the back of the 
country-house. He leaned towards 
Blanche, and, hesitatingly, told her his 
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plan in a low voice. The young girl, 
who was choking with sobs, did not 
understand him, did not hear him. He 
saw with anguish that, mentally, she 
was not in a condition to cover his 
flight. 

At that moment, he heard the sharp 
sound of the hooks which the lock- 
smith had inserted in the lock. The 
secret and poignant drama, which was 
in progress in that bare chamber, had 
lasted at most two or three minutes. 

Philippe felt himself lost, and his ir- 
ritated pride restored his courage. If 
he had been armed, he would have de- 
fended himself. Then he said to him- 
self that he was not an abductor, that 
Blanche had chosen to follow and marry 
him, and that, after all, the shame in 
the matter was not for him. At this 
he angrily pushed open the shutter, de- 
manding what was wanted. 

“Open the door for us,” commanded 
the commissaire. ‘‘We will tell you 
afterwards what we want.” 

Philippe came down the wooden lad- 
der and opened the door. 

“Are you the Sieur Philippe Cayol?” 
asked the commissaire. 

“Yes,” answered the young man, 
firmly. 

“Then I arrest you as guilty of ab- 
duction. You have carried off a young 
girl under sixteen years of age, who 
should be hidden with you.” 

Philippe smiled disdainfully. 

“The former Mademoiselle Blanche 
de Cazalis, who is now my wife, is up- 
stairs,” said he. “She can declare if 
there has been violence on my part. I 
know not what you mean in talking of 
abduction. I shall, this very day, throw 
myself at the feet of M, de Cazalis and 
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ask his sanction of his niece’s marriage 
with me.” 

Blanche, pale and trembling, de- 
scended the ladder. She had hastily 
dressed herself. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the commis- 
saire to her, “I have orders to take 
you to your uncle, who is waiting for 
you at Aix. He is in tears.” 

“T am very sorry that I displeased 
my uncle,” replied Blanche, with a cer- 
tain firmness; “but no one must accuse 
M. Cayol, whom I followed and mar- 
ried of my own free will.” 


And, turning towards the young 
man, moved, ready to sob anew: 

“Hope, Philippe,” continued she; “TI 
love you and will supplicate my uncle 
to be good to us, Our separation will 
last only a few days.” 

Philippe looked at her with a sorrow- 
ful air, shaking his head. 

“You are a timid and weak child,” 
said he, slowly. 

Then he added, in a harsh tone: 


“Remember only that you are my 
wife, that you belong to me through the 
flesh and through the heart. If you de- 
sert me, every hour of your life the 
remembrance of me will torment you; 
you will always feel on your lips the 
fiery stamp of my kisses, and that shall 
be your punishment.” 

Blanche wept. 

“Love me as I love you,” resumed 
the young man, in a milder voice. 

The commissaire put Blanche into a 
carriage, which he had sent for, and 
conducted her to Aix, while the two 
gendarmes took Philippe and led him 
to the prison of that town, 
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CHAPTER VII 


BLANCHE TURNS AGAINST PHILIPPE 


Tue news of the arrest did not reach 
Marseilles until the following day. It 
caused a tremendous sensation. In the 
afternoon, M. de Cazalis was seen to 
pass with his niece over the Canne- 
biére. Gossip ran wild; everybody talked 
of the deputy’s triumphant attitude, of 
Blanche’s embarrassment and _ blushes. 
M. de Cazalis was the man to exhibit 
the young girl throughout all Marseilles, 
in order to let the people know that she 
was again under his control, 


Marius, notified in the morning by 
Fine, had hurried about the city for 
hours. The public voice confirmed the 
news; he was able to seize on the wing 
all the details of the arrest. The fact, 
in a brief space, had become legendary, 
and the shop-keepers and corner idlers 
related it as if it had been a marvellous 
story of a century before. The young 
man, weary of hearing these idle tales, 
went to his office, his head aching, not 
knowing upon what to decide. 


Unfortunately, M. Martelly was ab- 
sent and would not return until the fol- 
lowing evening. Marius felt the neces- 
sity of acting sooner; he wished at once 
to take some step which would reas- 
sure him in regard to his brother’s fate. 
His fears consequent upon the recep- 
tion of the news had, however, some- 
what subsided; he had reflected that, 
after all, his brother could not be ac- 
cused of abduction, and that Blanche 
would be on hand to defend him at 
any moment. He innocently arrived at 
the belief that he ought to visit M. de 
Cazalis to demand of him, in his broth- 
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er’s name, his sanction to Philippe’s 
marriage with his niece. 

Thé next morning, he dressed himself 
ina complete suit of black and was de= 
scending the stairs, when Fine présented 
herself according to her custom. The 
poor girl grew deadly pale when Martius 
informed her of the object of his er- 
rand. 

“Will you let me accompany you?” 
asked shé, in a supplicating tone. “I 
will await in the street the answer of 
the young lady’s uncle.” 

She followed Marius. On reaching 
the Cours Bonaparte, the young man 
entered the deputy’s house with a firm 
step and caused himself to be an- 
nounced. 

M. de Cazalis’ blind rage had abated. 
He held his vengeance. He was about 
to demonstrate the greatness of his 
power by crushing one of those liberals 
whom he detested. He now desired 
only to taste the cruel joy of playing 
with his prey. He ordered M. Marius 
Cayol to be admitted. He expected 
tears and ardent supplications. 

The young man found him in the 
centre of a large salon, standing, with 
a haughty and implacable air. He ad- 
vanced towards him, and, without giv- 
ing him time to speak, said, in a calm 
and polite tone: 

“Monsieur, I have the honor to ask 
you, in the name of my brother, M. 
Philippe Cayol, for your sanction to the 
marriage betweén him and Mademioi- 
selle Blanche de Cazalis, your niecé.” 

The deptuy was literally thunder- 
struck. He could not gét angry, so 
grotesquely extravagant did Marius’ 
démand séém to him, Drawing back, 
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staring the younhe man in the face and 
laughing disdainfully, he answered: 

“You are mad, Monsieur. I am 
aware that you are a hard-working 
and honest fellow, and that i& the rea- 
son I do not order my servants to put 
you out of the house. Your brother is 
a scoundrel, a knave who will be pun- 
ished according to his desert. What do 
you want of me?” 

Marius, on hearing his brother in- 
sulted, felt a ferocious desire to fall 
like a clown upon the noble personage 
and beat him with his fists. He re- 
strained himself and continued, in a 
voice which began to tremble with emo- 
tion: 

“T have told you what I watt, Mon- 
sieur. I camé here to offer Mademoti- 
selle de Cazalis the only reparation pds- 
sible—a legal marriage sanctioned by 
you. Thus the wrong that has been 
done her will be obliterated.” 

“We are above wrong!” cried the 
députy, contemptuously. “There is no 
shame for Blanche de Cazalis in hav- 
ing beén belovéd by a fellow like Phi- 
lippe Cayol, but there would bé shame 
for her in allying herself with such peo- 
ple as you. I will never sanction that 
marriage, which, without my consent is 
null and void!” 

“Such people as we are have other 
ideas in regard to honor. But I do not 
insist; duty alone dictated to me the 
offer of reparation which you refuse. 
Permit me only to add that your niece 
would, without doubt, urge upon you a 
different course, if I had the honor of 
addressing myself to her.” 

“Do you think so?” said M. de Ca- 
zalis, in a jeering tone. 

He rang and ordered his niece to be 
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brought thither immediately. Blanche 
entered, pale, her eyes red. She looked 
as if broken by too strong emotions. 
On perceiving Marius, she trembled. 

“Mademoiselle,” said her uncle, coldly, 
“here is a gentleman who formally asks 
for your hand in the name of the in- 
famous wretch whom I forbear to men- 
tion otherwise in your presence. Tell 
the gentleman what you told me yester- 
day.” 

Blanche wavered. She dared not look 
at Marius. With eyes fixed upon her 
uncle, all in a tremble, she murmured, 
in a hesitating and feeble voice: 

“T told you that I was abducted by 
violence, and forced into a marriage, 
and that I would use every effort to 
obtain punishment for the odious wrong 
of which I was the victim.” 


These words were recited like a les- 
son learned. Following the example of 
Saint Peter, Blanche denied her Lord. 

M. de Cazalis had not lost his time. 
The moment his niece was in his power, 
he brought to bear upon her all his 
prejudice and all his pride. He realized 
that she alone could make him win the 
game. It was imperative that the young 
girl should lie, that she should stifle the 
revolts and the cries of her heart, that 
she should be a yielding and passive 
instrument in his hands. 

For four hours he poured cold and 
sharp words into her ears. He did not 
commit the imprudence of showing an- 
ger. He spoke with crushing haughti- 
ness, reminding her of the antiquity of 
her race, talking of his power and his 
fortune. He displayed exquisite cun- 
ning, sketching on one side the picture 
of a ridiculous and vulgar mésalliance, 
showing on the other side the noble 


joys of a rich and great marriage. He 
attacked the young girl through her 
coquetry, her vanity, her appetite for 
luxury and her self-love; he fatigued 
her, broke her, stupefied her, rendered 
her what he wished her to be—supple 
and inert. 


After this long interview, this long 
martyrdom, Blanche was conquered. 
Perhaps, under her uncle’s overwhelm- 
ing words, her patrician blood at last 
revolted at the remembrance of Phi- 
lippe’s brutal caresses; perhaps, her 
childish vanity was aroused at the men- 
tion of luxurious toilets, honors of all 
kinds and wordly delights. Besides, her 
head was too weak, her heart too co- 
wardly, to resist the deputy’s terrible 
will. Each phrase uttered by M. de Ca- 
zalis had struck her, crushed her, filled 
her with dolorous anxiety. She had 
loved, followed and married Philippe 
through weakness; now she had turned 
against him also through weakness; 
she was still the same timid and inex- 
perienced soul. She had accepted 
everything. She had promised every- 
thing. She had been eager to escape 
from the suffocating weight which her 
uncle’s discourse had leaped upon her. 

When Marius heard her make her 
strange declaration, he stood stupefied, 
filled with terror. He recalled: the 
young girl’s attitude at the house of 
the gardener Ayasse; he saw her hang- 
ing about Philippe’s neck, faint, trusting _ 
and loving. 

“Ah! Mademoiselle,” cried he, bit- 
terly, “the hidious wrong of which you 
were the victim appeared to exasperate 
you less the day you begged me with 
clasped hands to implore your uncle’s 
pardon and consent. Have you re- 
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flected that your falsehood will cause 
the ruin of the man whom, perhaps, 
you still love and who is your husband 
in the sight of God?” 

Blanche, rigid, her lips pressed to- 
gether, stared vaguely before her. 

“T know not what you mean,” an- 
swered she, hesitatingly. “I have told 
no falsehood. I yielded to force. That 
man deceived and wronged me, and my 
uncle will avenge the honor of our 
family.” 

Marius straightened up. Generous 
anger added to his short stature and 
his thin face grew beautiful with jus- 
tice and truth. He glanced around him, 
and, with a gesture of contempt, said, 
in a measured tone: 

“And I am in the Cazalis mansion, I 
am in the home of the descendants of 
that illustrious family which Provence 
delights to honor. I knew not that 
falsehood dwelt within these walls, and 
did not expect to find calumny and co- 
wardice sheltered here. Oh! you shall 
hear me to the end. I wish to cast my 
lackey’s dignity into the unworthy faces 
of my masters!” 

Then, turning to the deputy and 
pointing towards Blanche, who was 
quivering like a leaf, he resumed: 

“That child is innocent; I pardon her 
weakness. But you, Monsieur, you are 
a crafty man; you protect maidens by 
making them liars and cowards; you 
are, indeed, a noble son of your fathers. 
If now you were to offer me for my 
brother your sanction to this marriage 
with Mademoiselle Blanche de Cazalis, 
I would refuse it, for I have never lied, 
I have never committed an evil action, 
and I should blush to ally myself with 
such people as you!” 
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M. de Cazalis bent beneath the young 
man’s fury. At the first insult, he had 
summoned a tall devil of a lackey, who 
was standing on the threshold of the 
door. As the deputy signed to him to 
throw Marius into the street, the latter 
continued, with a terrible burst of an- 
ger: 

“T swear to you that I will cry mur- 
der if that man take a step. Let me 
pass. Some day, Monsieur, I may, per- 
haps, be able to hurl into your face be- 
fore everybody the truths I have just 
spoken in this salon!” 


And he departed, with a deliberate 
and firm step. He no longer saw Phi- 
lippe’s guilt; in his eyes his brother had 
become a victim whom he wished to 
save and avenge at any cost. In his 
upright soul, the smallest falsehood, the 
least injustice, brought on a tempest. 
Already the gossip, which M. de Cazalis 
had set afloat at the time of the flight, 
had made him assume the defence of 
the fugitives; now that Blanche had 
lied and that the deputy was making 
use of the calumny, he longed to be 
powerful enough to take justice into 
his own hands and proclaim the truth in 
the open street. 

He found Fine upon the 
Uneasiness was devouring her. 

“Well?” asked the young 
soon as she saw him. 

“Well!” answered Marius, “those 
people are miserable liars and proud 
idiots.” 

Fine took a long breath. A wave of 
blood mounted to her cheeks. 

“Then,” said she, “Monsieur Phi- 
lippe’s marriage with the young lady 
is not to be acknowledged?” 

“The young lady,” replied Marius, 


sidewak. 


girl, as 
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with, a bitter. smile, “claims that Phi- 
lippe is a scoundrel who abducted, her 
by violence and forced her to marry 
him! My brother is lost!” 

Fine did not understand. She bowed 
her. head, asking. herself how the young 
lady could call her lover a scoundrel. 
And she thought that she would have 
been delighted to have been, married to 
Philippe, even through violence. Mar- 
lus’ rage enchanted; her: the project for 
legalizing the. marriage had: failed. 

“Your. brother is. lost, you say,” 
murmured she, with tender cajolery. 
“Oh! I will save him—we, will save 
him together!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE POWERLESS BROTHER 


WHEN, in the evening, Marius related 
to, M: Martelly the interview he. had 
had with M. de Cazalis, the ship-owner 
said to, him, shaking his hand: 

“I; know not what advice.to give you, 
my friend. I: do. not wish to fill: you 
with despair; but. rest assured) that you 
will be vanquished: It is. your. duty. to 
engage in the struggle, and-I will second 
you as best: I may. Let us admit, how- 
ever, between" ourselves, that. we. are 
weak and disarmed;in face of an adver- 
sary who has on his, side the clergy and 
the. nobility. Marseilles and Aix love 
not, the monarchy of; July, and these 


two cities are entirely devoted to a, 


deputy. of; the. opposition who makes 
war on M. Thiers. They. will: aid: M: 
de Cazalis. in his vengeance; I speak 
of the leaders;. the. people will, help us, 
if they can help, any. one. 
plan would, be, to win, to our. cause, an 


Our best: 


influential member. of the clergy. Do 
you not know some priest in favor 
with the bishop?” 

Marius answered that he knew the 
Abbé Chastanier, a poor old fellow who 
was entirely powerless, 

“No, matter; see him,” said: the. ship- 
owner. ‘The citizens. camot help. us; 
the nobility would thrust us ignomin- 
iously into the street, if we asked fav- 
ors of them. The church remains. It 
is there we must knock. Take the. mat-. 
ter in hand; I will work on. my. side.” 

Marius, the next day, went to, Saint-. 
Victor. The. Abbé Chastanier: received. 
him with a, sort of terrified embarrass- 
ment. 

“Do not ask anything of me!’* cried 
he, at, the young-man’s first. words. “It 
is known that I have already meddled, 
with. that affair; and I have. received. 
graye reproaches. As I, have, told you, 
Tram only a. poor man; I can, do, noth; 
ing but pray. God.” 

The humble-attitude of the old: priest 
touched Marius. He was. about to de-. 
part when. the. abbé retained him, and) 
said, in a low tone: 

“Listen: there is a man, here, the 
Abbé Donadéi, who could, be useful, to. 
you. It is said that; he stands. on. the. 
best, footing with Monseigneur. He is 
a. foreign priest, an, Italian, I believe; 
who, in a, few months, has won. every-. 
body’s, love.” 

The Abbé, Chastanier paused, hesi; 
tating, seeming to interrogate himself, 
The worthy man thought that he, was 
about; to compromise: himself, terribly; 
but. could. not resist. the sweet; joy- of? _ 
rendering, a, service; 

“Do, you, wish, me to,accompany you, — 
to his house?” asked. he, suddenly. 
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Marius, who had noticed his brief 
hesitation, strove to refuse; but the old 
man was resolved; he no longer heeded 
his personal peace: he wished to content 
his heart. 

“Come,” resumed he. “The Abbé 
Donadéi lives but a short distance from 
here, on the Boulevard de la Corderie.” 

Afte a few minutes’ walk, the Abbé 
Chastanier stopped in front of a small, 
two-story house, one of those close and 
discreet houses which have a vague air 
of mystery. 

“This is the place,” said he to Marius. 

An aged serving-woman answered 
their summons and introduced them 
into a little study with sombre hangings, 
which resembled an austere boudoir. 

The Abbé Donadéi received them 
with supple ease. His pale face, full 
of cunning and indicative of trickery, 
did not betray the least astonishment. 
He offered chairs with a cajoling ges- 
ture, half bent, half smiling, doing the 
honors of his study as a woman would 
do the honors of her toilet-chamber. 

He wore a long black robe, loose at 
the waist. He had a coquettish look 
in that plain costume; his white and 
delicate hands emerged as small as a 
woman’s from broad sleeves, and his 
shaven visage maintained a tender fresh- 
ness amid the chestnut curls of his 
hair. He appeared.to be about thirty. 

He seated himself in an arm-chair 
and listened, with smiling gravity, to 
what Marius had to say. He made 
him repeat the details of the flight of 
Philippe and Blanche; the narrative 
seemed to interest him infinitely. 

The Abbé Donadéi was born at Rome. 
He had an uncle a cardinal. One fine 
day, that uncle sent him hurriedly to 
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France, without people ever discover- 
ing exactly why. On his arrival, the 
handsome abbé was compelled to enter 
the little seminary of Aix as professor 
of living languages. A situation so low 
down in the scale humiliated him to 
such a point that he fell ill. 


The cardinal was moved and recom- 
mended his nephew to the Bishop of 
Marseilles. Then satisfied ambition 
cured Donadéi. He entered Saint- 
Victor, and, as the Abbé Chastanier in- 
nocently remarked, had won every- 
body’s love in a few months. His 
caressing Italian nature and his mild, 
rosy face made him the delight of the 
demure lady devotees of the parish. 
He triumphed particularly when in the 
pulpit: his slight accent gave a strange 
charm to his sermons, and, when he 
opened his arms, he imparted to his 
hands quivers of emotion which melted 
the congregation to tears. 

Like almost all Italians, he was born 
for intrigue. He used and abused his 
uncle’s recommendation to the Bishop 
of Marseilles. Soon he was a power, a 
hidden power which toils beneath the 
surface and opens pits for the steps of 
those it wishes to rid itself of. He 
became a member of a religious society, 
all-powerful in Marseilles, and, by his 
suppleness in smiling and bowing, im- 
posed his will upon his colleagues and 
made himself the head of a party. 
Then, he mixed himself up with every 
event, glided into all affairs; he it was 
who had caused M. de Cazalis to be 
named deputy, and he was awaiting a 
suitable opportunity to demand of him 
payment for his services. His plan was 
to work for the success of the rich; 
later, when he had merited their grati- 
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tude, he counted upon making them 
work in their turn to advance his own 
fortune. 

He questioned Marius with complac- 
ency; he seemed from his attention, 
from the kindness of his reception, to 
be altogether disposed to aid him in his 
work of deliverance. The young man 
allowed himself to be trapped by the 
amiable mildness of his manners; he 
opened his soul to him, told him his 
projects and admitted that the clergy 
alone could save his brother. Finally, 
he asked him to use his influence with 
Monseigneur. Then the Abbé Danadéi 
arose and, in a tone of austere pleas- 
antry, said: 

“Monsieur, my sacred character pro- 
hibits me from interfering in this de- 
plorable and scandalous affair. The 
enemies of the church too often accuse 
the priests of going out of their sacris- 
ties. I can only ask God to pardon 
your brother.” 

Marius, in consternation, had also 
arisen. He realized that he had been 
tricked by Donadéi. He strove to keep 
an unmoved countenance. 

“J thank you,” answered he. ‘“Pray- 
ers are very sweet alms for the unfor- 
tunate. Ask God that men may do us 
justice.” 

He went towards the door, followed 
by the Abbé Chastanier, who walked 
with bowed head. Donadéi had _ af- 
fected not to see the old priest. 

Upon the threshold, the handsome 
abbé, recovering all his graceful levity, 
retained Marius an instant. 

“You are employed by M. Martelly, 
I believe,” said he. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” replied the young 
man, in astonishment. 
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“He is a man of high honor, but I 
know he is not one of our friends. 
Nevertheless, I cherish the most pro- 
found esteem for him. His sister, 
Mademoiselle Claire, whom I have the 
honor of directing, is one of our best 
parishioners.” 


And as Marius stared at him, finding 
nothing to say in reply, Donadéi added, 
coloring slightly: 

“She is a charming person, and of 
exemplary piety.” 

He bowed with exquisite politeness 
and gently closed the door. 
Chastanier and Marius, standing alone 
upon the sidewalk, glanced at each 
other, and the young man could not 
avoid shrugging his shoulders. 
priest was confused to see a minister 
of God play comedy thus. He turned 
towards his companion and said, hesi- 
tatingly: 

“My friend, we must not blame God 


The old | 


The Abbé 


if his ministers are not always what _ 


they should be. The young man from 
whom we have just parted is guilty only 
of ambition.” 

He went on thus, excusing Donadéi. 
Marius looked at him, touched by his 
goodness, and, despite himself, he com- 
pared this poor and modest old man 
with the powerful and graceful abbé, 
whose smiles were the law of the 
diocese. Then he thought that the 
church loved not her sons with an equal 


love and that, like all mothers, she 
spoiled the rosy faces and tricky hearts, © 


and neglected the tender and humble 
souls who devoted themselves in the 
shade. 

The two visitors were departing, when 


a carriage stopped before the close and | 
Marius saw M. 


discreet little house. 


eetemen ee 


pre 
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de Cazalis descend from this carriage; 
tha deputy hastily entered the Abbé 
Donadéi’s dwelling. 


“Look, father,” cried the young man; 


-“T am certain that the sacred character 


of that priest will not prohibit him from 


- working to secure the vengeance of 
|-M. de Cazalis.” 


He was tempted to return to that 


_ house, in which God was made to play 


so miserable a réle. But he calmed 
himself; he thanked the Abbé Chas- 
tanier and went his way, saying men- 
tally with despair that the last door of 
safety, that of which the high clergy 
held the key, had been shut in his face. 

The next day M. Martelly informed 
him of an attempt he had made with 
the leading notary of Marseilles, M. 
Douglas, a pious man, who, in less than 
eight years, had become a veritable 
power through his rich clientéle and his 
liberal alms. The name of this notary 
was loved and respected. People spoke 
with admiration of the virtues of this 
upright toiler, who lived frugally; they 


'had unbounded confidence in his hon- 
esty and in the activity of his intelli- 
| gence. 


M. Martelly had availed himself of 


his assistance to invest certain funds. 


He hoped that, if Douglas would lend 


his support to Marius, the latter would 
have a portion of the clergy on his side. 
He went to the house of the notary and 
asked his aid. Douglas, who seemed 
greatly preoccupied, stammered out an 


evasive answer, saying that he was over- 
burdened with business and that he 
could not struggle against M. de Cazalis. 

“T did not insist,” said M. Martelly 
to Marius; “I imagined that your ad- 
versary had been before you. I am 


astonished, however, that M. Douglas, 
a man of probity, should allow his 
hands to be tied. Now, my _ poor 
friend, I am sure that the game is en- 
tirely up.” 

Marius had no longer the smallest 
hope. For a month he scoured Mar- 
seilles, striving to win to his cause a 
few influential men. Everywhere he 


was received coldly, with satirical 
politeness. M. Martelly was equally 
unsuccessful. The deputy had rallied 


all the nobility and the high clergy 
around him. The citizens, the com- 
mercial people, laughed in their sleeves, 
without taking any action, having an 
atrocious fear of compromising them- 
selves. As to the masses, they lam- 
pooned M. de Cazalis and his niece, not 
being able otherwise to serve Philippe 
Cayol. 


Time sped on; the preparations for 
the criminal trial were progressing 
rapidly. As on the first day, Marius 
stood alone to defend his brother 
against M. de Cazalis’ hatred and 
Blanche’s complaisant lies. He had con- 
stantly beside him M. Martelly, who 
declared himself powerless, and Fine, 
whose fiery talk had gained for Philippe 
the ardent sympathy of the girls of 
the people. 


One morning, Marius learned that 
his brother and the gardener Ayasse had 
been indicted, the first as guilty of ab- 
duction and the second as accomplice 
in the crime. Madame Cayol had been 
released, the proofs against her not be- 
ing sufficient to hold her for trial. 

Marius hastened to embrace his 
mother. The poor woman had suffered 
greatly during her imprisonment; her 
wavering health was greatly impaired. 
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A few days after her discharge from 
prison, she gently expired in the arms 
of her son, who swore amid his sobs 
to avenge her death. 

The funeral occasioned a popular 
manifestation. Philippe’s mother was 
taken to the Cimetiére Saint-Charles, 
followed by an immense cortége of 
women of the people, who accused M. 
de Cazalis, in loud tones, of bemg the 
cause of her death. But little was 
wanting to induce these women to rush 
to the deputy’s house and hurl stones: 
at the windows. 

On returning from the burial, Marius, 
in his little apartment on the Rue 
Sainte, felt himself alone in the world 
and wept bitterly. His tears solaced 
him; he saw the road he must take, 
clearly traced before his eyes. The 
evils which overwhelmed him aug- 
mented in him the love of truth and 
the hatred of injustice. He felt that 
all the rest of his life must be devoted 
to a holy work. 

There was nothing now for him to 
do in Marseilles. The scene of the 
drama had changed. The action was 
to occur at Aix, according to the varta- 
tions of the trial. Marius wished to 
be on the spot to follow the different 
phases of the case and profit by the 
incidents. which might present them- 
selves. He asked M. Martelly for a 
meonth’s leave-of-absence, which the 
ship-owner at once granted him. 

On the day of his departure, he found 
Fine in the diligence. 

“T am going to Aix with you,” said 
the young girl to him, calmly. 

“But this is madness!” cried he. 
“Vou. are not rich enough to devote 
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yourself thus. And your flowers, who 
will sell them?” 

“Oh! I have put in my place one of 
my friends, a girl who lives upon the 
same landing with me on the Place aux 
CEufs. I said to myself: ‘I can be of 
use to them;’ so I put on my hand- 
somest dress and here I am!” 

“T thank you with all my soul!” said 
Marius, simply, in @ shaking voice. 


CHAPTER IX 
M. DE, GIROUSE GOSSIPS 


At Aix, Marius went to the house 
of Isnard, who dwelt on the Rue 
d@Italie. The mercer had not been 
disturbed. A prey of such slight value 
was, doubtless, disdained. 

Fine went straight to the dwelling 
of the jailer of the prison. She was 
his niece by marriage. She had her 
plan. She took with her a huge bou- 
quet of roses which was received with 
delight. Her pretty smiles and her 


caressing vivacity made her in two | 


hours her uncle’s spoiled child; the 


jailer was a widower and had two in- | 


fant daughters of whom Fine imme- 
diately became the little mother. 

The trial was not to begin until the 
commencement of the following week. 


Marius, his hands tied, no longer dar- | 


ing to take a single step, awaited with 
anguish the opening of the proceed- 
ings. At times he was still mad 
enough to hope for, to count on, an 
acquittal. 

One evening, while walking upon the 


Cours, he met M. de Girousse, who had | 


come from Lambesc to be present at | 


Philippe’s _ trial. 


The old gentleman | 
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took his arm, and, without uttermg a 
word, led him to his hotel. 

“Now,” said he, shutting himself up 
with him in a large salon, “we are alone, 
my friend. I can be a plebeian at my 
ease.” 

Marius smiled at the rough and pe- 
culiar behavior of the comte. 

“Well,” continued the latter, “you 
do not ask me to serve you, to defend 
you against Cazalis! You are intelli- 
gent. You understand that I can do 
nothing against the obstmate and vain 
nobility to whom I belong. Ah! your 
brother sought for lofty game!” 

M. de Girousse strode about the 
salon. Suddenly he planted himself 
before Marius. 

“Listen to our history,” said he, in 
an excited voice: “There are, in this 
town, fifty old fellows like myself, who 
live apart, cloistered in the depths of 
a past forever dead. We call ourselves 
the flower of Provence, and here we 
are inactive, twirling our thumbs. But 
we are gentlemen, chivalrous hearts, 
awaiting with devotion the return of 
our legitimate princes. Ah! mordieu! 
we will wait a long while, such a long 
while that solitude and idleness will kill 
us before the least sign of a legitimate 
prince appears. If. we had good eyes, 
we would see the march of events. We 
cry to the facts: ‘You shall go on fur- 
ther!’ and the facts calmly pass over 
our bodies and crush us. I am en- 
raged to see us shut up in an infatua- 
tion as ridiculous as heroic. To think 
that we are almost all rich, that we 
could almost all become intelligent ar- 
tisans who could toil for the prosper- 
ity of the country, and that we prefer 
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to mould in the recesses of our hétels 
like old wrecks of another age!” 

He took breath, and then continued, 
with greater energy: 

“And we are all proud of our empty 
existence. We do not work out of 
disdain for toil. We have a holy hor- 
ror of people whose hands are grimy. 
Ah! your brother has touched one of 
our daughters! He will be made to 
see if he is of the same blood as we 
are. We will unite together and give 
a lesson to the clowns; we will take 
from them the desire to be beloved 
by our children. Some powerful ec- 
clesiastics will second us: they are fa- 
tally bound to our cause. This will be 
a fine campaign for our vanity.” 

After an instant’s silence, M. de Gir- 
ousse resumed, jeeringly: 

“Our vanity! It has sometimes met 
with huge impediments. A few years 
before my birth, a terrible drama was 
enacted in the hdtel which adjoins 
mine. M. d’ Entrecasteaux, the Presi- 
dent of Parliament, assissinated his 
wife there in her bed; he cut her throat 
with a razor, urged on, they say, by a 
passion which he wished to gratify even 
by the aid of crime. The razor was 
not found until twenty-five days after- 
wards, at the extremity of the garden; 
they found also in the well the victim’s 
jewels, which the murderer had thrown 
there to make justice believe that the 
motive of the assassination had been 
robbery. President d’Entrecasteaux 
fled and retired, I believe, to Portugal, 
where he died miserably. The Parlia- 
ment condemned him for non-appear- 
ance to be broken alive upon the 
wheel. You see that we also have our 
scoundrels and that the people have 
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no reason to envy us. This cowardly 
cruelty on the part of one of our num- 
ber struck, at the time, a heavy blow 
at our authority. A novelist might 
make a stirring romance of that bloody 
and lugubrious history. 

“And we also know how to cringe,” 
said M. de Girousse, who had resumed 
walking. ‘For example, when Fouché, 
the regicide, then Duc d’Otrante, was, 
about 1810, temporarity exiled to our 
city, all the nobles threw themselves at 
his feet. I recall an anecdote which 
shows to what base servility we des- 
cended: On the first of January, 1811, 
a line was formed to offer the former 
member of the Convention the wish of 
a happy new year; in the reception 
salon, they were talking of the extreme 
cold then prevailing, and one of the vis- 
itors expressed fears as to the fate of 
the olive trees. ‘Ah! what do we care 
about olive trees,’ cried one of the 
noble personages, ‘provided that M. 
the Duc enjoys good health!’ See how 
we are to-day, my friend: humble with 
the powerful and haughty with the 
weak. There are, without doubt, ex- 
ceptions, but they are rare. You can 
readily understand, that your brother 
will be convicted. Our pride, which 
bends before a Fouché, cannot bend 
before a Cayol. That’s logical. Good- 
evening.” 

And the comte hastily dismissed 
Marius. He had grown exasperated 
while speaking, and was afraid that 
anger might make him talk foolishness. 

The next day, the young man met 
him again. M. de Girousse, as on the 
previous evening, led him into his 
hotel. He held in his hands a journal 
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containing the names of the jurors who 
were to try Philippe. 

He struck the journal forcibly with 
his finger. 

“Here are the men,” cried he, ‘‘who 
are to be entrusted with your brother’s 
fate. Shall I give you a few histories 
in regard to them? Those histories are 
curious and -nstructive.”’ 

M. de Girousse had seated himself. 
He ran his eye over the journal, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 


“It is,” said he; <at--last; “a selece 
jury, an assemblage of rich people 
whose interest it is to serve the cause 
of M. de Cazalis. They are all more 
or less church-wardens, more or less 
frequenters of the salons of the nobil- 
ity. Nearly all of them have for 
friends men who pass their mornings 
in the churches and squeeze money 
wrongfully out of their customers the 
rest of the day.” 


Then he named the jurors one by | 
one, and spoke of the society in which 
they moved with indignant vehemence. 


“Humbert,” said he,—‘“the brother 
of a merchant of Marseilles, of an oil 
dealer, an honest man held in high 
consideration, whom all the poor devils 
salute. Twenty years ago, their father 
was only an humble clerk. To-day, 
the sons are millionaires, thanks to his 
shrewd speculations. One year, he sold 
in advance, at the current price, an 
enormous quantity of oil. A few weeks 
afterwards, the cold killed the olive 
trees and the crop was lost; he was 
ruined if he did not deceive his cus- > 
tomers. But our man preferred decep- 
tion to poverty. While his brethren 
in the trade delivered sound merchan- | 
dise at a loss, he bought all the spoiled | 
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oil, all the rancid oil, he could find, 
and made his promised deliveries. His 
customers complained and grew angry. 
The speculator coolly replied that he 
had strictly kept his promises, and that 
they could demand nothing further of 
him. The trick was played. All Mar- 
seilles knows this history and has not 
enough bows for this adroit man. 


“Gautier—another merchant of Mar- 
seilles. He has a nephew, Paul Ber- 
trand, who tricked on a vast scale. 
This Bertrand was in partnership with 
a Sieur Aubert, of New York, who sent 
him cargoes of merchandise to be sold 
at Marseilles. They were to divide 
the profits. Our man made a great 
deal of money at this business, the 
more because he took care to cheat his 
partner in each division. One day, a 
crisis was reached and losses came. 
Bertrand continued to accept the mer- 
chandise which the ships still brought, 
but refused to pay the drafts Aubert 
drew upon him, saying that business 
had proved unfortunate with him and 
that he was embarrassed. The drafts 
went back, and returned again with 
enormous costs added. Then Bertrand 
calmly declared that he would not pay 
them, that he was not obliged eternally 
to remain Aubert’s partner and that 
he owed him nothing. 
ing back of the drafts; new costs, 
heavy reimbursements for the  sur- 
prised and indignant New York mer- 
chant. The latter, who could sue 
only by power of attorney, lost the 
action for damages and interest which 
he brought against Bertrand; I have 
been assured that two-thirds of his for- 
tune, twelve hundred thousand francs, 
were swallowed up in this catastrophe. 


Another send- 
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Bertrand remains the most honest man 
in the world; he is a member of all the 
societies and several congregations; he 
is envied and honored. 


“Dutailly—a grain merchant. There 
happened in the past to one of his 
sons in-laws, George Fouque, a misad- 
venture, the scandal of which his 
friends hastened to stifle. Fouque al- 
ways so managed it as to cause the 
cargoes, which the ships brought him, 
to be found damaged. The insurance 
companies paid, upon the report of an 
expert. Weary of paying constantly, 
these companies entrusted the duty of 
reporting to an honest baker. who 
speedily received a visit from Fouque. 
The latter, while chatting about unim- 
portant matters, slipped some gold 
pieces into his hand. The baker let 
the pieces fall and, with a kick, sent 
them into the middle of the apartment. 
The scene took place in the presence 
of a number of persons. Fouque has 
lost nothing of his credit. 


“Delorme—a man who lives in a 
town near Marseilles. He retired from 
business long ago. Listen to the de- 
tails of an infamous action committed 
by his cousin Mille. Thirty years. 
since, Mille’s mother kept a mercer’s 
shop. When the old lady retired, she 
transferred her stock to one of her 
clerks, an active and intelligent fellow, 
whom she regarded almost as a son. 
The young man, whose name was 
Michel, soon paid his debt and so in- 
creased his trade that he was obliged 
to take a partner. He chose a Mar- 
seilles youth, Jean Martin, who had 
some money and who seemed to be 
honorable and industrious. It was a 
certain fortune which Michel offered 
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his partner. At first, everything went 
for the best. The profits were aug- 
mented yearly, and the two associates 
each put aside a round sum at the close 
of every twelvemonth. But Jean Mar- 
tin, greedy of gain and dreaming of a 
rapid fortune, said to himself at last 
that he would make twice as much if 
he were alone. The matter was diffi- 
cult to accomplish; Michel, in short, 
was his benefactor, and the owner of 
the house, Mme. Mille’s son, was his 
friend. Should the latter prove to be 
an honest man, Jean Martin would fail 
in his shameful project. He called on 
him, counting upon finding a man of 
his own stamp, and, in fact, he found 
im him the scoundrel he sought. Mar- 
tin asked for a new lease in his own 
name, offering a large sum of money, 
and, as Mille haggled, he doubled, then 
tripled the amount. Mi§ille, who is a 
pedant and a miser, sold himself for 
the highest possible price; the bargain 
was concluded. Then, Jean Martin 
played with Michel the réle of a hypo- 
crite; he told him that he wished to 
dissolve their partnership agreement 
that he might establish himself further 
away; he even pointed out to him the 
shop he had hired. Michel, astonished, 
but not suspecting the infamous pro- 
ceeding of which he was to be the vic- 
tim, informed him that he was at lib- 
erty to withdraw, and the agreement 
was annulled. A short time after- 
wards, Michel’s lease expired, and Jean 
Martin, his new lease in his hand, tri- 
umphantly showed his former partner 
the door. Such crimes escape human 
justice, but the cowardly and greedy 
wretches who commit them are con- 
demrned by the tribunal of men of 
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honor. JI cannot sufficiently express 
my contempt for this Mille, who, from 
infancy had been the friend, the 
brother, so to speak, of Michel, whom 
he betrayed in a manner so venal and 
so base. There are plenty of such foul 
consciences as his, which bear the 
weight of an infamous deed lightly. 
Since we cannot drag into the Cour 
d’Assises these cunning criminals who 
cast their friends upon the sidewalk 
for a bag of hundred-sou pieces, we 
should post their names in huge let- 


ters at the street corners and each 


passer should spit upon them. That is 
the ignoble pillory 
Michel, driven almost wild by this 
treason, established himself in another 
locality; but, having no longer any cus- 
tomers, he lost the money he had la- 
boriously amassed by thirty years of 
toil. He died of paralysis amid atro- 


they deserve. | 


cious suffering, crying out that Mille — 


and Martin were wretches and traitors, 


and calling upon his sons for vengeance. 


To-day, his sons are working, are 
sweating blood and water, to win a 
position. Mille is allied to the first 
families of the city; his children are 
rich; they live luxuriously, surrounded 
by the devotion and esteem of all. 


“Faivre—. His. mother took for her | 
second husband a Sieur Chabran, a 
ship-owner and note shaver. Under pre- 


text of unfortunate speculations, Cha- 
bran wrote one day to his numerous. 
creditors that he was forced to sus- 
pend payment. Some consented to give 
him time. 
prosecute him. Then Chabran hired 
two young lads, into whose ears for a 


week he poured a certain lesson; then, | 
flanked by these two little beings, per- ' 


The majority wished to) 
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fectly drilled, he visited, one after an- 
other, all his creditors, bewailing his 
trouble and demanding pity for his 
two sons, ragged and without bread. 
The trick succeeded marvellously. All 
his creditors tore up their notes. The 
following day, Chabran was at the 
Bourse, calmer and more insolent than 
ever. A broker, who was ignorant of 
what had taken place, proposed to him 
to discount two notes, signed by some 
of the very merchants who, the day be- 
fore, had given quittance to this wretch. 
‘I will have nothing to do with people 
of that class, he answered, boldly. 
Now, Chabran has almost given up 
business; he lives in a splendid hétel, 
where he gives sumptuous dinners on 
Sundays. 

“Gerominot—the President of a club 
at which he passes his evenings, and a 
usurer of the worst kind. He has 
made, they say, a million francs at 
that business, which has enabled him 
to marry his daughter to a shining 
light of finance. His name is Pretigny, 
but, since the failure which left in his 
hands a capital of three hundred thou- 
sand francs, he has called himself 
Félix. This adroit scoundrel made, 
forty years ago, his first failure, which 
put him in condition to buy a house. 
His creditors received fifteen per cent. 
Ten years later, a second failure per- 
mitted him to acquire a superb country 
mansion. His creditors received ten 
per cent. Scarcely fifteen years ago, 
he made a third failure for three hun- 
dred thousand francs and offered five 
per cent. The creditors having refused 
to accept it, he proved to them that 
all his property belonged to his wife, 
and did not give them a centime.” 
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Marius was discouraged; he made a 
gesture of disgust, as if to interrupt 
these ignominious revelations. 


“You do not believe me, perhaps,” 
resumed the terrible comte, with a cer- 
tain haughtiness. “You are a young 
mnocent, my friend. I have not fin- 
ished; I wish you to hear me to the 
end.” 

M. de Girousse jeered with a sinister 
heat. His words, loud and hissing, fell 
like the crack of a whip upon those 
whose foul histories he recited. One 
recognized the disdainful gentleman 
from the freedom of his speech and 
the generous impetuosity of his fury. 


He named the jurors tum by turn; 
he scanned their lives and those of their 
families; he exposed all the shame and 
wretchedness in them. Very few, in- 
deed, did he spare. Then he violently 
placed himself before Marius and con- 
tinued, with asperity: 

“Did you have the innocence to be- 
lieve that all those millionaires, all 
those parvenus, all those powerful 
people, who domineer over and crush 
you, were little saints and just men 
whose lives were without stain? Those 
men make a display, at Marseilles, of 
their vanity and their insolence; they 
have become devotees and hypocrites; 
they have deceived even the honest 
folks who salute and esteem them. In 
a word, they form an aristocracy of 
their own; their past is forgotten; one 
sees but their wealth and probity of 
recent date. Well, I will tear off the 
masks. Listen: This one has made a 
fortune by betraying a friend; another 
by selling human flesh; another by sell- 
ing his wife.or his daughter; another 
by speculating on the misfortunes of 
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his creditors; another by redeeming at 
a low figure, after having himself 
adroitly discredited it, all the stock 
of a company of which he was the 
superintendent; another by sinking a 
ship loaded with stones instead of mer- 
chandise, and making the insurance 
company pay him the price of this 
strange cargo; another, a partner by 
verbal agreement, by refusing to share 
the hazard of an operation as soon as 
that operation became bad; another 
by hiding his assets, making two or 
three failures and living afterwards 
like a man of means; another by sell- 
ing for wine extract of logwood or 
beef’s blood; another by forestalling 
grain on the ocean during the years of 
scarcity; another by defrauding the 
revenue on a large scale, by striving to 
corrupt the employés and by stealing 
his fill from the administration; another 
by placing on notes forged signatures 
of relatives or friends, who were afraid 
to deny them on the day of maturity, 
and paid rather than compromise the 
forger; another by himself burning his 
factory or his ships, insured beyond 
their value; another by tearing up and 
throwing into the fire the notes he 
snatched from his creditor’s hands on 
the day of payment; another by gam- 
bling at the Bourse with the intention 
of not paying if he lost, and, in fact, 
by refusing to pay, which did not pre- 
vent him from enriching himself, a 
week afterwards, at the expense. of 
some dupe.” 
M. de Girousse’s breath failed him. 
He maintained a long silence, allowing 
his anger to cool. Then his lips again 
opened and his smile was less bitter: 
“T am somewhat of a misanthrope,” 


said he, mildly, to Marius, who had 
listened to him with pain and surprise; 
“T see everything in sombre colors. 
The reason is that the idleness to which 
my title condemns me has permitted 
me to study the pollutions of this dis- 
trict. But know that there are some 
honest people among us; if they would 
rise in a body, they could easily crush 
the scoundrels. JI pray God every 
night that this civil war of virtue 
against vice may break out at an early 
day. As for you, count only upon the 
equity of the magistracy; you will find 
in it a firm support, independent and — 
loyal. Its members do not crawl like 
slaves at the bidding of the rich and 
powerful. I have always had for the | 
magistracy a fanatical respect, for it 
is the representative of truth and jus- 
tice on earth.” 

Marius took leave of M. de Girousse, 
altogether overwhelmed by the fiery 
words he had heard. He foresaw that 
his brother would be pitilessly con- 
victed. The commencement of the 
proceedings was set down for the fol- 
lowing day. 


CHAPTER X 


PHILIPPE’S TRIAL 


Att Aix was excited. Gossip bursts 
out with strange energy in those quiet 
little towns, where the curiosity of the: 
idlers has not each day a new aliment.. 
Nothing was talked of but Philippe and_/| 
Blanche; the adventures of the young 
lovers were related in the open street; 
it was loudly asserted that the accused | 
was convicted in advance, and that M.| 
de Cazalis had, either personally or: 
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through his friends, demanded his con- 
viction of each juror. 


The clergy of Aix lent its support to 
the deputy, feebly enough, it is true; 
that clergy then contained eminent 
and honorable men to whom promoting 
an injustice was repugnant. A few 
priests, nevertheless, yielded to the in- 
fluence coming from the religious so- 
ciety of Marseilles, of which the Abbé 
Donadéi was, so to speak, the master. 
These priests strove by visits and 
shrewd proceedings to bind the hands 
of the magistracy, the upright and firm 
spirit of which was feared. They suc- 
ceeded only in persuading the jurors 
that the cause of M. de Cazalis was 
holy. 

The nobility strongly aided them in 
this task. They believed themselves 
in honor bound to crush Philippe Cayol. 
They regarded him as a personal en- 
emy, who had dared to make a crim- 
inal attempt against the dignity of one 
of their number, and who had thus 
insulted them in a body. To see the 
comtes and marquises agitate them- 
selves, get angry and unite together, 
one would have thought that the foe- 
men were at the gates of the town. 
The matter in hand was simply to 
cause the conviction of a poor devil, 
guilty of love and ambition. 


Philippe also had friends and de- 
fenders. All the people declared 
frankly for him. The lower classes 
blamed his conduct, censured the 
means he had employed, and said that 
he would have done better to have 


‘| loved and wedded the daughter of some 


plain citizen like himself; but, while 
- condemning his actions, they noisily 
defended him against the pride and 


hatred of M. de Cazalis. It was known 
in the town that Blanche, before the 
Juge d’Instruction, had denied her 
love, and the girls of the people, true 
Provengales, that is to say devoted 
and courageous, treated her with in- 
sulting contempt. They called her “the 
renegade;” they assigned infamous 
motives for her conduct, and did not 
hesitate to cry out their opinion in the 
public squares, in the energetic lan- 
guage of the streets. 

This noise singularly compromised 
Philippe’s cause. The entire town was 
in the secret of the drama which was 
about to be played. Those who were 
interested in having the accused con- 
victed did not even take the trouble to 
conceal their proceedings, being cer- 
tain of their triumph; those who wished 
to save Marius’ brother, feeling them- 
selves weak and disarmed, found solace 
in shouting, happy to irritate the pow- 
erful people whom they had no hope 
of conquering. 

M. de Cazalis had, without shame, 
dragged his niece to Aix. During the 
first days, he took a proud delight in 
exhibiting her upon the Cours. He 
protested thus against the idea of dis- 
grace which the crowd attached to the 
young girl’s flight; he seemed to say 
to all: “You see that a clown cannot 
harm a Cazalis. My niece still towers 
above you from the height of her title 
and her fortune!” 

But he could not long continue such 
promenades. The crowd grew angry at 
his attitude; it insulted Blanche, and 
was on the point of hurling stones at 
the uncle and niece. The women es- 
pecially showed exasperation; they did 


not comprehend that the young girl 


ne ee 
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was not altogether to be blamed and 
that she was simply obeying an iron 


will. 


Blanche trembled at the popular 
fury. She bowed her head that she 


might not see those women who glared 


at her with fiery eyes. She was con- 
scious of gestures of contempt behind 
her; she heard horrible words which 
she did not understand, and her limbs 
quaked beneath her; she clung to her 
uncle’s arm that she might not fall. 
Pale and quivering, she returned to 
her dwelling one day, declaring that she 
would go out no more. 


The poor child was about to become 
a mother. 

Finally, the proceedings began. 
From early in the morning, the doors 
of the Palais-de-Justice were besieged; 
groups formed in the midst of the 
Place des Précheurs, gesticulating and 
talking in loud tones. People grew 
noisy over the probable issue of the 
trial; they discussed the culpability of 
Philippe and the attitude of M. de 
Cazalis and Blanche. 


The court-room filled up slowly. 
Several rows of chairs had been added 
for persons provided with tickets; 
these persons were so numerous that 
nearly all of them were compelled to 
stand. In the crush were to be seen 
the flower of the nobility, lawyers, of- 
ficials—in short, all the notable per- 
sonages of Aix. Never had an accused 
drawn such an audience. When the 
doors were opened to allow the gen- 
eral public to enter, only a few curi- 
ous persons were able to get in. The 
others were obliged to stand in the 
door-ways, in the lobbies and even 
upon the steps of the Palais, And every 


instant there arose from that crowd 
murmurs and shouts, the sound of 
which penetrated into the court-room 
and was augmented there, disturbing 
the tranquil majesty of the peace. 


The ladies had invaded the gallery. 
They formed up there a compact mass 
of anxious and smiling faces. Those 
who were on the first row fanned them- 
selves, leaned over, allowing their 
gloved hands to rest upon the red vel- 
vet of the balustrade. Behind them, in 
the partial obscurity, mounted packed 
rows of rosy faces, the bodies belong- 
ing to which could not be seen. These 


rosy faces were as if buried in the © 


midst of laces, ribbons, silks and sat- 


ins; here and there sparkled the sudden © 


flash of a jewel, when one of the heads 
was turned. And from that noisy and 


garrulous crowd fell pearly laughter, © 
These _ 


soft words and sharp little cries. 
ladies were at a play. 


When Philippe Cayol was brought 


in, there was a sudden silence. All 
the ladies devoured him with their eyes; 
some of them pointed opera-glasses at 
him, examining him from head to foot. 
This tall fellow, whose energetic fea- 
tures announced violent appetites, had 
a quiet success. The women, who had 
come to judge of Blanche’s taste, 
doubtless thought the young girl less 


guilty when they saw the lofty stature 


and bright looks of her lover. 


Philippe’s attitude was calm and ap- 
propriate. He was clad wholly in black. 
He seemed to ignore the presence of 
the two gendarmes who were beside 


him; he straightened himself and sat. 
down with the grace of a man of the 
world. Occasionally he glanced at the’ 
crowd, tranquilly and without effront- 
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ery. He several times raised his eyes 


to the gallery, and, each time, smiled 
tenderly in spite of himself; his incor- 


- rigible habits of loving and wishing to 


please resumed possession of him, even 
in the face of justice. 


The bill of indictment was read. 

This document was very severe on 
the accused. In it the facts, according 
to the depositions of M. de Cazalis and 
his niece, were stated in an able and 
terrible manner. It was asserted that 
the young girl had been abducted by 
violence, that she had clung to an al- 
mond tree, and that, during the entire 
flight, the abductor had been compelled 
to employ intimidation to cause his 
victim to follow him. Fnally, a most 
serious matter was brought forward on 
the affirmation of Mlle, de Cazalis: she 
claimed that she had never written to 
Philippe, and that the two letters pre- 
sented by the accused were antedated 
letters which he had forced her to 
write at Lambesc as a precautionary 
measure. 

When the reading of the bill of in- 
dictment was finished, the court-room 
was filled with a noisy murmur of con- 
versation. Each person, before com- 
ing to the Palais, had a version of the 
affair, and the official recital was dis- 
cussed in partially subdued voices. 
Outside, the crowd uttered veritable 
howls. The President threatened to 
order the court-room cleared, and si- 
lence was gradually re-established. 

The questioning of Philippe Cayol 
was then proceeded with. 

When the President had asked him 
the customary questions and had re- 
peated to him the points of the accu- 
sation against him, the young man, 
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without argument, said, in a clear 
voice: 

“T am accused of having been ab- 
ducted by a young girl!” 

These words made the spectators 
smile. The ladies hid behind their fans 
to enjoy the joke at their ease. But 
Philippe’s phrase, altogether foolish 
and absurd as it seemed, contained, 
nevertheless, the exact truth. The 
President remarked that the abduction 
of a man of thirty by a young girl of 
sixteen was something unheard of. 

“Neither have you ever heard,” re- 
plied Philippe, tranquilly, “of a young 
girl of sixteen passing along the public 
highways, traversing towns, meeting 
hundreds of persons and not thinking 
of summoning the first passer to de- 
liver her from her jailer!” 

And he proceeded to show the utter 
impossibility of the violence and in- 
timidation of which he was accused. 
At each hour of the day, Blanche had 
been free to quit him, to demand aid 
and relief; if she followed him, it was 
because she loved him, because she had 
consented to the flight and marriage. 
Besides, Philippe displayed the great- 
est tenderness for the young girl and 
the greatest deference for M. de Ca- 
zalis. He admitted his errors; he merely 
asked that they should not make him 
out a base abductor. 


The court was adjourned until the 
following day, which was set apart for 
hearing the statements of the witnesses. 

That evening, the town was in con- 
fusion; the ladies spoke of Philippe 
with affected indignation, the grave 
men treated him with more or less 
severity and the masses defended him 
with energy. 
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The next day, the crowd at the 
doors of the Palais-de-Justice was 
larger and noisier than before. The 
witnesses were nearly all witnesses for 
the prosecution. M. de Girousse had 
not been summoned; they feared the 
rude freedom of his wit, and, besides, 
he should rather have been arrested 
as an accomplice. Marius himself had 
begged him not to compromise him- 
self in the case. He, like his adver- 
saries, feared the violent spirit of the 
old comte, who by a whim might spoil 
everything. 

There was but one deposition in 
favor of Philippe, that of the Lam- 
besc inn-keeper, who declared that 
Blanche gave her companion the title 
of husband. This deposition was ef- 
faced, so to speak, by those of the 
other witnesses. ~Marguerite, the milk- 
maid, stammered and said that she 
could not recall having carried Mlle. 
de Cazalis’ letters to the accused. 
Thus all the witnesses but one served 
the deputy’s interests, either through 
fear or stupidity and lack of memory. 

The speeches began and necessitated 
another session. Philippe’s lawyer de- 
fended him with appropriate simplic- 
ity. He did not seek to excuse that 
which was culpable in his client‘s con- 
duct; he represented him as an ardent 
and ambitious man, who had allowed 
himself to be led astray by hopes of 
wealth and love. But, at the same time, 
he maintained that the accused could 
not be convicted of abduction, and that 
the affair in itself excluded all idea 
of violence and intimidation. 

The speech of the Procureur du Roi 
was terrible. The defence had counted 
upon a certain mildness, and the of- 


ficial’s energetic accusations produced 
a disastrous effect. The jury brought 
in a verdict of guilty. Philippe was 
sentenced to an imprisonment of five 
years and to be publicly exposed in one 
of the squares of Marseilles. The gar- 
dener Ayasse was sent to prison for a 
few months only. 


A confused tumult arose in the 
court-room. Without, the crowd mut- 
tered. 


CHAPTER XI 
BLANCHE AND FINE FACE TO FACE 


BLANCHE, hidden in the depths of 
the gallery, heard Philippe sentenced. 
She was there by order of her uncle, 
who wished to crush out whatever ten- 
derness might be lingering in her by 
showing her her lover between two 
gendarmes like a thief. An aged fe- 
male relative had been instructed to 
take her to this edifying spectacle. 


As the two ladies were waiting for 
their carriage on the steps of the Palais, 
the crowd, precipitating itself from the 
building, suddenly separated them. 
Blanche, dragged into the middle of 
the Place des Précheurs, was recog- 
nized by the huckster women, who be- 
gan to shout at and insult her. 

“It is she, it is she!” cried these 
women. ‘The renegade, the rene- 
gade!” 

The poor child, dismayed, not know- 
ing where to flee, was dying with shame 
and fear, when a young girl with a 
powerful push scattered the howling 
group which surrounded her and 
planted herself at her side. 

It was Fine. 
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The flower-girl also had witnessed 
the conviction of Philippe. For nearly 
three hours, she had endured all the 
agonies of hope and fear; the speech 
of the Procureur du Roi had over- 
whelmed her, and she had wept fran- 
tically on hearing the sentence pro- 
nounced. 

She was leaving the Palais, irritated 
and terribly excited, when she heard 
the shouts of the huckster women. She 
comprehended that Blanche was there 
and that she could take vengeance by 
abusing her; she ran towards the spot, 
her fists clenched, with insults on her 
lips. In her eyes, the young girl was 
the greatest culprit: she had lied; she 
had perjured herself and committed a 
cowardly act. At these thoughts, all 
Fine’s plebeian blood mounted to her 
face and urged her to cry out and 
strike. 

She precipitated herself upon the 
crowd; she scattered it to seize upon 
her prey. 

But when she stood before Blanche, 
when she saw her bent with terror, the 
quivering and feeble child filled her 
with pity. She found her so young, so 
pretty and so delicately fragile that a 
generous thought of pardon took pos- 
session of her heart. With a violent 
gesture she drove back the women who 
were shaking their fists at the trem- 
bling girl, and, straightening herself up, 
cried, in a loud, sharp voice: 

“Are you not ashamed of yourselves? 
She is alone, and you are a hundred 
against her! God has no need of your 
howls to punish her! Let us pass!” 

She had taken Blanche’s hand and, 
in her rage, firmly faced the crowd 
which murmured and came closer to- 
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gether to bar the passage of the two 
young girls. Fine waited, her lips pale 
and trembling. And, as she reassured 
ker companion with a glance, she saw 
that she was about to become a mother. 
She grew white as a sheet, and, strid- 
ing towards the women in the first row, 
said, in a louder tone: 

“Let us pass, I say! Do you not 
see the poor girl’s condition, wretches, 
and that you will kill her child!” 


She repulsed a gross huckster who 
was sneering. All the other women 
drew back. Fine’s words had suddenly 
rendered them silent and compassion- 
ate. The young girls retired between 
two hedges of women, among whom 
ran vague murmurs of regret. Blanche, 
red with shame, clung with fear to her 
companion and feverishly hastened her 
steps. 

The flower-girl, to avoid the Rue du 
Pont-Moreau, then full of people and 
noise, took the little Rue Saint-Jean. 
On reaching the Cours, she led Mlle. de 
Cazalis to her hétel, the door of which 
was open. During the walk, she had 
not uttered a word. 

Blanche forced her to enter the ves- 
tibule, and there, partially closing the 
door and almost going upon her knees, 
she said, in a voice full of emotion: 

“Oh! Mademoiselle, I thank you with 
all my soul for having come to my 
rescue! Those wicked women would 
have murdered me!” 

“Do not thank me,” answered Fine, 


roughly. “I came like the rest to in- 
sult you, to beat you!” 

“Voy!” 

“Yes. I hate you; I wish you had 


died in your cradle!” 


Blanche stared at the flower-girl 
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with astonishment. She drew herself 
up; her aristocratic instincts rebelled 
and her lips grew slightly pale with 
disdain. The two young girls stood 
face to face, the one with all her frail 
grace, the other in her fresh and ener- 
getic beauty. They contemplated each 
other silently, feeling surge in them 
the rivalry of their classes and hearts. 


‘You are beautiful, you are rich,” 
resumed Fine, bitterly; “why did you 
steal my lover from me, when you 
knew that in the end you must despise 
and hate him? You should have sought 
in your own sphere; you should have 
found a stripling as pale and as cow- 
ardly as yourself, who would have sat- 
isfied your little girl’s love. See here: 


if you aristocrats take our men, we 


will tear your pink and white faces for 
you!” 

“J do not understand you,” stam- 
mered Blanche, again seized by fear. 

“You do not understand me! Lis- 
ten, then: I loved Monsieur Philippe. 
He bought roses of me every morning, 
and my heart beat as if it would burst 
when I gave him my bouquets. I know 
now where those flowers went. I was 
told one day that he had fled with 
you. I wept; then I thought you loved 
him and that he would be happy. But 
you have put him in prison. Let us 
not speak of that, or I shall get angry 
and strike you!” 


She paused, panting; then she con- 
tinued, going close up to the girl, burn- 
ing with her hot breath Blanche’s icy 
cheeks: 

“You do not know how we poor girls 
love. We love with all our flesh, with 
all our courage. When we elope with 
a man, we do not say afterwards that 


he took advantage of our weakness. 
We clasp him tightly in our arms to 
protect him. Ah! if Monsieur Philippe 
had loved me, he would not have been 
betrayed! But I am an unhappy crea- 
ture, a beggar, an ugly wretch!” 


And Fine began to sob, as weak as 
Mile. de Cazalis. The latter took her 
hand, and said, her voice broken by 
tears: 


“In pity, do not accuse me! Will 
you be my friend—shall I open my 
heart to you? 
much I suffer, you would have mercy. 
I can do nothing; I obey my uncle, 
who breaks me in his hands of iron. 
I know I am a coward; but I have not 
the strength to be otherwise than 
cowardly. And I love Philippe; he is 
always in my mind. Truly did he say 
to me: ‘If you desert me, every hour 
of your life the remembrance of me 
will torment you, you will always feel 
on your lips the fiery stamp of my 
kisses, and that shall be your punish- 
ment!’ He is here now; he burns me, 
he will kill me! Awhile ago, when he 
was sentenced, I felt something leap 
within me which shook me from head 


to foot and almost tore me to pieces. | 


I am weeping—do you see? I ask 


mercy of you.” 

All Fine’s anger had vanished; she 
sustained Blanche, who was_ stagger- 
ing. 

“You are right,” continued the poor 
child: “I do not deserve pity. I have 


If you only knew how — 


stricken the man I love and he will | 


love me no more. Ah! in mercy, if 
some day he should become your hus- 
band, tell him of my tears, ask him to 
forgive me. What drives me wild is 
that I can never convince him that I 
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adore him; he would laugh; he could 
not comprehend the extent of my cow- 
ardice. No; do not speak to him of 
me. Let him forget me—that will be 
best: I shall be the only one to weep.” 

There was a dolorous silence. 

“And your child?” asked Fine. 

“My child!” said Blanche, wildly. 
“T do not know what will become of it. 
My uncle will take it from me.” 

“Would you like me to be a mother 
to it?” 

The flower-girl uttered these words 
in a grave and tender voice. Mlle. of 
Cazalis clasped her in her arms in a 
passionate embrace. 

“Oh! how good you are! You can 
love! Try to see me in Marseilles. 
When the time comes, I will trust in 
you.” 

At that moment, the aged female rel- 
ative made her appearance, after hav- 
ing in vain searched for Blanche in the 
crowd. Fine withdrew quickly and has- 
tened up the Cours. As she reached 
the Place des Carmélites, she saw Mar- 
jus in the distance, talkmg with Phil- 


_ ippe’s lawyer.’ 


The young man was in despair. 
Never had he imagined that his brother 


could be sentenced to so severe a pun- 


ishment. The imprisonment of five 
years terrified him; but he was still 
more grievously overwhelmed by the 
thought of the public exposure in one 
of the squares of Marseilles. He saw 
the deputy’s hand in this chastisement: 
M. de Cazalis wished, above all else, 
to disgrace Philippe, to render him for- 


ever unworthy of a woman’s love. 


Around Marius, the crowd cried out 


. that injustice had been done; the masses 
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with one voice protested against the 
atrocity of the punishment. 

And as the young man, angry and 
hopeless, talked excitedly with the 
lawyer, a soft hand was placed upon 
his arm. He turned quickly and saw 
Fine beside him, calm and smiling. 

“Hope and follow me,” said she to 
him, in a low voice. “Your brother 
is saved!” 


CHAPTER XII 
FINE’S STRATEGY 


WHILE Marius, before the trial, was 
fruitlessly scouring the town, Fine, on 
her side, was toiling away at the work 
of deliverance. She had undertaken a 
systematic campaign against the con- 
science of her uncle, the jailer 
Revertégat. 

She had installed herself at his house; 
she spent the days in the prison. She 
sought from morning till night to make 
herself useful, to cause herself to be 
adored by her relative, who lived alone, 
like a growling bear, with his two little 
daughters. She attacked him through 
his paternal love; she charmingly 
cajoled the children; she expended all 
her savings for playthings, sugar-plums 
and toilet gewgaws. The little ones 
were not in the habit of being indulged; 
they acquired a noisy tenderness for 
their big cousin, who danced them on 
her knees and distributed such hand- 
some and good things. The father was 
touched; he thanked Fine effusively. 

Despite himself, he yielded to the 
penetrating influence of the young girl. 
He grumbled when it was necessary for 
him to leave the room in which she was. 


es en Seen See 
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The flower-girl seemed to have brought 
with her the sweet odor of her flowers, 
the freshness of her roses and violets. 
The jailer’s lodge had been delightfully 
perfumed from the moment of her ar- 
rival, when she tripped into it, gay and 
sprightly; her bright skirts appeared to 
scatter there light, air and gayety. 
Everything smiled now in the gloomy 
apartment, and Revertégat said, with 
a hearty laugh, that spring had come 
to live with him. The good man forgot 
himself amid the caressing effluvia of 
that spring; his heart softened and, 
little by little, he laid aside the rough- 
ness and severity incident to his 


vocation. 


Fine was too shrewd a girl not to play 
her réle with sly prudence. She did 
nothing hastily; step by step, she led 
him to pity and lenity. Then, she ex- 
pressed compassion for Philippe in his 
presence; she forced him to declare 
with his own lips that the young man 
was unjustly kept in prison. When she 
held Revertégat in her hands, supple 
and submissive, she asked him if she 
could not visit the cell of the poor 
fellow. The jailer dare not say no; he 
took his niece to the spot, allowed her 
to enter and remained at the door to 
keep watch. 

Fine stood like a simpleton before 
Philippe. She stared at him, confused 
and blushing, oblivious of what she 
wished to say. The young man recog- 
nized her and quickly approached her, 
with a tender and charmed air. 

“You here, my dear child!” cried he. 
“Ah! how kind you are to come to see 
me. Will you allow me to kiss your 
handP” 

Surely, Philippe thought himself in 
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his little apartment on the Rue Sainte, 
and, perhaps, he was not far from 
dreaming of a new adventure. The 
flower-girl, surprised, almost wounded, 
withdrew her hand and gravely looked 
at Blanche’s lover. 

“You are out of your senses, Mon- 
sieur Philippe,” answered she. “You 
know well enough that, in my eyes, you 
are now married. Let us speak of seri- 
ous things.” 

She lowered her voice and continued, 
rapidly: 

“The jailer is my uncle, and, for over 
a week, I have been working for your 
deliverance. I wished to see you to tell 
you that your friends have not forgotten 
you. Hope!” 

Philippe, on hearing these welcome 
words, regretted his gallant reception of 
his visitor. 

“Give me your hand,” said he, in 
an agitated voice. “I ask it as a friend, 
who wishes to grasp it like an old com- 
rade. Do you pardon me?” 

The flower-girl smiled, without an- 
swering his question. 

“JT think,” resumed she, “that I can 
soon throw the door wide open for you. 
When will you make your escape?” 

“Make my escape! But I shall be 
acquitted. What is the use of flight! 
If I escaped, I should declare by that 
very action that I am guilty!” 

Fine had not thought of that. In 
her view, Philippe was convicted in 
advance; but, all things considered, he 
was right: they should wait until after 
the trial. As she maintained silence, 
pensive and irresolute, Revertégat gave 
two little knocks upon the door to ask 
her to quit the cell. 

“Well,” continued she, addressing the 
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prisoner, “hold yourself in readiness. 
If you are convicted, your brother and 
I will arrange your flight. Have con- 
fidence.” 

She withdrew, leaving Philippe almost 
in love with her. Now she had time 
before her in which to win over her 
uncle. She continued to persue her 
strategy, amazing the dear man by her 
kindness and her grace, exciting his 
pity in regard to the prisoner’s lot. She 
brought into the conspiracy her two 
little cousins, who, at a word from her, 
would have quitted their father to fol- 
low her. One evening, after having 
softened Revertégat by all the cajoleries 
she could invent, she at last asked him 
squarely for Philippe’s freedom. 

“Pardieu!”’ cried the jailer, “if the 
matter rested only with me, I would at 
once open the door for him!” 

“But it does rest only with you, 
uncle!” answered Fine, frankly. 

“Ah! you think so, do you? - If I 
allowed him to escape, I should lose my 
place to-morrow and die of hunger with 
my two daughters.” 

These words rendered the flower-girl 
serious. 

“But,” resumed she, an instant after- 
wards, “what if I gave you money, if 
I loved this young man and if I begged 
you with clasped hands to give him up 
to me?” 

“You! you!” 
astonishment. 

He had arisen; he stared at his niece 
to make sure that she was in earnest. 
When he saw her grave and moved, he 
bowed his head, conquered, softened, 
consenting with a gesture. 

“Ma foi!” cried he, “in that case, I 
would do as you wished. You are too 


cried the jailer, in 


good and too pretty a girl to be 
refused!” 

Fine embraced him and spoke of 
something else. Now, she was certain 
of victory. At various times, she re- 
sumed the conversation; she accus- 
tomed Revereégat to the idea of allow- 
ing Philippe to escape. She did not 
wish to bring her relative to want, and, 
at first, offered him a recompense of 
fifteen thousand francs. This offer 
dazzled the jailer; from that instant, he 
surrendered himself to her, bound hand 
and foot. 

And this was why Fine had been 
able to say to Marius, with her cunning 
smile: “Follow me. Your brother is 
saved!” 

She took the young man to the prison. 
On the way, she related to him all the 
details of her campaign; she told him 
how, little by little, she had won over 
her uncle. Marius’ upright soul at first 
revolted at the recital of this comedy; 
it was repugnant to him to think that 
his brother would owe his safety to 
flight, to the purchase of a conscience. 
The idea of duty was so deeply rooted 
in him that he felt a certain shame at 
the proposal to pay Revertégat to be- 
tray the trust that had been reposed 
in him. Then he thought of the in- 
trigues employed by M. de Cazalis; he 
said to himself that after all, he would 
only be using the same weapons as his 
adversaries, and he grew calm. 


He thanked Fine in a touching way; 
he knew not how to show her his grati- 
tude. The young girl, happy in her 
excited joy, scarcely heard his protes- 
tations of indebtedness. 

They could not see Revertégat until 
evening. The jailer, at the first words 
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of the conversation, showed Marius his 
two little daughters, who were playing 
in a corner of the room. 

“Monsieur,” he simply said, “there is 
my excuse. I would not ask for a sou, 
if I had not those children to keep.” 

This scene was painful to Maurius. 
He shortened it as much as possible. 
He knew that the jailer yielded at once 
to interest and devotedness, and, if he 
could not despise him, he felt ill at ease 
in making such a bargain with him. 

However, all was settled in a few 
minutes. Marius stated that he would 
depart the following morning for Mar- 
seilles, and that he would bring back 
with him the fifteen thousand francs 
promised by Fine. He counted upon 
drawing them from his banker; his 
mother had-left fifty thousand francs, 
which were deposited with M. Bérard, 
whose house was one of the strongest 
and best known in the city. It was 
decided that the flower-girl should re- 
main at Aix, and there await the young 
man’s return. 

He departed, full of hope, already 
seeing his brother free. As he quitted 
the diligence at Marseilles, he received 
unexpected and terrible news which 
crushed him. The banker Bérard had 
failed. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A SCOUNDRELLY BANKRUPT 


Martius hastened to the banker’s of- 
fice. He could not believe the sinister 
news, for he had the faith of honest 
hearts. On the way, he said to himself 
that the rumors which were in circulation 
were, perhaps, only calumnies, and he 
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cherished wild hopes. The loss of his. 
fortune at this moment was the loss 
of his brother; it seemed to him that 
chance could not be so cruel to him; 
the public must be deceived; Bérard 
would pay him his money. He must 
see with his own eyes to be convinced. 


When he entered the banking-house, 
cold anguish seized upon his heart. He 
saw the terrible reality. The rooms 
were vacant; the vast apartments, de- 
serted and still, with their closed grat- 
ings and their bare desks, appeared 
funereal to him. A fortune which 
crumbles away leaves a sad desolation 
behind it. A vague odor of ruin 
escaped from the pasteboard boxes, 
from the papers and from, the safe. 
Seals spread everywhere their white 
bands and their huge bits of red wax. 


Marius passed through three rooms 
without finding any one. He at last 
discovered a clerk, who had come to 
take from a desk some articles belong- 
ing to him. This clerk told him in a 
rough tone that M. Bérard was in his 
office. 

The young man entered, trembling, 
forgetting to close the door. He per- 
ceived the banker, who was tranquilly 
at work writing letters, arranging papers 
and adjusting accounts. This man, still 
young, tall, with a handsome and in- 
telligent face, was dressed with exquis- 
ite taste; he wore rings on his fingers; 
he had a polite and rich air. He looked 
as if freshly arrayed to receive his 
customers and personally explain to 
them his disaster. 

Besides, his atitude seemed courage- 


ous. He was a resigned victim of 
circumstances, or rather, an arrant 
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scoundrel who would get out of a scrape 
by dint of audacity. 

On seeing Marius enter, he assumed 
an air of compunction; he looked his 
customer squarely in the face, and his 
countenance expressed a sort of honest 
sorrow. 

“T expected you, my dear Monsieur,” 
said he, in an agitated voice. “You seé 
that I am waiting for all those whose 
ruin I have caused. I will have cour- 
age to the end; I wish every one to 
see that I have nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

‘He placed a ledger on his desk and 
opened it with a certain affectation. 

“Here are my accounts,” continued 
he. “My obligations foot up a million 
and my assets a million, five hundred 
thousand francs. The court will ar- 
range matters, and I hope my creditors 
will not suffer too heavy a loss. I am 
the first to feel the blow: I have lost 
my fortune and my credit; I have al- 
lowed myself to be outrageously robbed 
by insolent debtors.” 


Marius had not yet uttered a word. 
In the presence of Bérard’s dejected 
calmness, in the presence of this mise- 
en-scéne of austere grief, he could not 
find in his heart a single cry of re- 
proach, a single indignant and furious 
syllable. He almost pitied this man 
who thus faced the storm. 

“Monsieur,” said he, at length, “why 
did you not notify me when you saw 
your affairs becoming entangled and 
going wrong? My mother was a friend 
of your mother, and, in remembrance 
of our old relations you should have 
caused me to withdraw from your house 
the money you were about to involve. 
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Your ruin to-day strips me of every- 
thing and plunges me in despair.” 

Bérard advanced hurriedly and seized 
Marius’ hands. 

“Do not say that!” cried he, in a 
piteous tone; “do not overwhelm me! 
Ah! you little know what cruel regrets 
are rending me! When I saw the gulf, 
I strove to cling to the tree branches; 
I struggled; until the last moment, I 
hoped to save the amounts deposited 
with me. You cannot imagine what 
terrible risks those who handle money 
run!” 

Marius was speechless. What could 
he say to this man who excused him- 
self by heaping accusations upon his 
own head? He had no proofs; he dare 
not call Bérard a swindler; his only 
course was to retire quietly. Besides, 
the banker spoke in a voice so woeful, 
in a fashion so touching and so frank, 
that he almost felt compassion for him. 
He hastened to withdraw in order to 
leave him in peace. His misfortune 
oppressed him. 

As he was returning through the 
empty rooms, the clerk, who had fin- 
ished his preparations for the removal 
of his effects, took up his bundle and 
hat and followed him. This clerk 
sneered between his teeth, and, at each 
step, stared at Marius with a strange 
air, shrugging his shoulders. Outside, 
on the pavement, he suddenly addressed 
him: 

“Well,” said he, ‘what do you think 
of the Sieur Bérard? He is a capital 
actor, is he not? The office door was 
left open; I laughed heartily to see 
his disconsolate looks. He nearly wept, 
the honest man. Allow me to tell you, 
Monsieur, that you have permitted 
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yourself to be duped in tke most polite 
fashion!” 

“T do not undersiand you,” answered 
Marius. 

“So much the better; that proves you 
to be an upright and just man. As for 
me, I quit this swindling shop with 
profound joy. For a long time I sus- 
pected what was going to happen; I 
foresaw the dénouement of this high 
comedy of robbery. I have a remark- 
ably keen scent for discovering intrigues 
in a house.” 


“Explain yourself.” 


“Oh! the story is a simple one. I 
can relate it to you in a few words: 
Ten years ago, Bérard opened a bank- 
ing-house. Today I doubt not that 
from the first he was preparing for a 
failure. This is the way he reasoned: 
‘I wish to be rich because I have strong 
appetites, and I desire to get rich as 
soon as possible because I am eager to 
satisfy my appetites. Now, the straight 
road is rough and long; I prefer to 
follow the by-ways of trickery and 
gather up my million in ten years. I 
will become a banker; I will have a 
safe as a trap for the funds of the 
public. Each year, I will steal a round 
sum. This can go on as long as neces- 
sary; I will stop when my pockets are 
full. Then, I will calmly suspend pay- 
ment. Of two millions, which shall 
have been confided to me, I will gener- 
ously restore two or three hundred 
thousand francs to my creditors. The 
rest, hidden in a little corner I know 
of, will help me to live as I desire, in 
idleness and pleasure!” Now, do you 
understand, my dear Monsieur?” 


Marius heard the clerk with stupe- 
faction. 


“But,” said he, “what you tell me 
is impossible. Bérard this instant in- 
formed me that his obligations foot 
up a million and his assets a million, 
five hundred thousand francs! We 
shall all be repaid in full; it is merely 
a matter of patience.” 


The clerk gave vent to a torrent of 
laughter. 


“Ah! mon Dieu! how innocent you 
are!” resumed he. ‘Do you really be- 
lieve in those assets of a million, five 
hundred thousand francs? In the first 
place, they will deduct Madame Bérard’s 
dowry from that sum. Now, Madame 
Béraud brought fifty thousand francs 
to her husband, which the latter has 
transformed, in the marriage contract, 
into five hundred thousand francs. As 
you see, it was a little steal of four 
hundred and fifty thousand francs. A 
million remains, and that million is 
almost entirely represented by worthless 
notes. The process of getting such 
notes is exceedingly simple. There are, 
in Marseilles, people who, for a hun- 
dred sous, sell their signatures; this 
easy and lucrative trade brings them in 
a good living. Bérard has had a pile 
of notes signed by these men of straw, 
and has pocketed the money which he 
claims to-day to have loaned insolvent 
debtors. If you get a dividend of ten 
per cent, you may consider yourself 
fortunate. And that in eighteen 
months or two years, when the bank- 
ruptcy official shall have finished his 
labors.” 


Marius was crushed. Thus the fifty 
thousand francs, left him by his mother, 
would dwindle to a ridiculous sum, of 
no use whatever to him. He must 
have money immediately, and he was 
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told he would have to wait two years. 
And his ruin and despair were the work 
of a scoundrel who had just made a 
fool of him. Anger took possession of 
him. 

“This Bérard is a rascal,” said he, 
indignantly. “He will be vigorously 
pursued. We should rid society of 
these crafty men who enrich themselves 
by the ruin of others. The jail awaits 
them.” 


Again the clerk indulged in a burst 
of laughter. 

“Bérard,” answered he, “‘will perhaps, 
be sent to prison for a couple of weeks. 
That’s all. You are once more fail- 
ing to comprehend me! Listen.” 

The two young men had remained 
standing upon the sidewalk. The 
passers pushed against them. They re- 
turned to the vestibule of the banking- 
house. 

“Vou say that the jail awaits Bér- 
ard,” continued the clerk. ‘The jail 
awaits only awkward people. During 
the ten years he has been maturing 
and caressing his failure, our man has 
taken his precautions; such infamy as 
his is a work of art. His accounts are 
correct, and he has put the law on his 
side. He knows in advance the slight 
risks he runs. The court can at most 
reproach him with too heavy personal 
expenses; he will be accused, besides, 
of having put in circulation a large 
number of promissory notes, a ruinous 
method of procuring money. But these 
faults entail only a derisory punish- 
ment. As I have already told you, 
Bérard will be sent to prison for two 
weeks or a month at most.” 

“But,” exclaimed Marius, “cannot 
one proclaim this man’s crime in the 
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open street, prove his infamy and cause 
his conviction?” 


“No, that cannot be done! There 
are no proofs, I tell you. Besides, 
Bérard has not lost his time; he has 
forseen everything; he has made pow- 
erful friends in Marseilles, thinking 
that he would, doubtless, some day 
need their influence. Now, in this city 
of clubs, he is a sort of inviolable per- 
sonage; if one should touch a single 
hair of his head, all his friends would 
cry out with grief and rage. He can, 
at the utmost, be imprisoned a_ brief 
period for form’s sake. When he is 
set at liberty, he will unearth his little 
million, display his luxury and easily 
create for himself a new esteem. Then 
you will meet him in his carriage, re- 
clining upon cushions, and the wheels 
of his caléche will splash mud over 
you; you will see him, indifferent and 
idle, keeping an expensive house and 
enjoying all the pleasures of existence. 
And, to worthily crown his success as 
a robber, people will bow to him, love 
him and open for him a new credit of 
honor and consideration.” 

Marius kept a ferocious silence. The 
clerk made him a slight bow and said, 
as he was about to depart: 


“Tt is thus that the farce is played. 
I had all this on my heart, and am 
glad I met you and relieved myself. 
Now, a word of good advice: Keep 
secret what I have just told you, bid 
adieu to your money and do not bother 
yourself about this wretched affair. Re- 
flect, and you will see that I am right. 
Farewell.” 

Marius was alone. A furious desire 
seized upon him to return to Bérard’s 
office and slap him in the face, All his 
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instincts of justice and probity revolted 
and urged him to drag the banker into 
the street, proclaiming Sis crime. Then 
disgust succeeded 4is fury; he thought 
of his poor mother, shamefully cheated 
by this man, and from that instant felt 
only a crushing contempt for him. He 
followed the clerk’s advice; he strode 
away from the banking-house, striving 
to forget that he had had money and 
that a thief had stolen it from him. 


In due time, all the clerk’s predic- 
tions were fulfilled point by point. 
Bérard was sentenced for simple fail- 
ure to a month’s imprisonment. A 
year later, his countenance rosy, his 
bearing easy and insolent, he displayed 
throughout Marseilles his joyous, rich 
man’s whims. He clinked his gold in 
the clubs, the restaurants and the the- 
atres—everywhere, in fact, where pleas- 
ures were to be bought. And, upon 
his path, he always found toadies or 
dupes who bowed to the very ground 
before him. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A DEFAULTER 


Marius went mechanically to the 
harbor. He walked straight on, hot 
knowing whither his feet led him. He 
was as if stupefied. A single idea surged 
in his empty head, and that idea re- 
peated, like the murmur of a bell, that 
he must have fifteen thousand francs 
at once. He cast around him that 
vague look of hopeless people; he 
seemed to search the street to see if 
he could not find between two paving- 
stones the sum he needed. 


At the harbor, a desire for wealth 


came to him. The merchandise heaped 
up along the quays, the ships which 
brought in fortunes, the noise and the 
stir of the crowd which was making 
money irrituted him. Never before 
had he felt his poverty. For a mo- 
ment he was envious, rebellious and 
full of jealous bitterness. He asked 
himself why he was poor, why others 
were rich. 


And constantly the sound of the bell 
murmured in his head. Fifteen thou- 
sand francs! fifteen thousand francs! 
The very thought of them nearly burst 
his skull. He could not return with 
empty hands. His brother was waiting 
for him. He had only a few hours to 
save him from infamy. And he could 
find nothing; his benumbed intelli- 
gence did not furnish him with a single 
practicable idea. He twisted in his 
powerlessness; he racked his mind 
vainly; he struggled with rage and 
anxiety. 


Never would he have dared to ask 
his employer, M. Martelly, for fifteen 
thousand francs. His salary was too 
small to guarantee such a loan. Be- 
sides, he knew the ship-owner’s rigid 
principles, and feared his reproaches 
should he admit to him that he wished 
to buy a conscience. M. Martelly 
would indignantly refuse him the 
money. 


Suddenly, an idea came to Marius. 
He would not discuss it with himself, 


and started in hot haste for his apart- 


ment on the Rue Sainte. 


In the same house, upon the same — 


landing as himself, dwelt a young em- 
ployé, named Charles Blétry. 


manufactory of MM. Daste et Degans. 


Blétry | 
was attached as cashier to the soap | 


I, 
| 
| 
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‘The two young men being neighbors, a 
sort of intimacy had arisen between 
them. Marius had been won by 
Charles’ gentleness; Blétry was an as- 
siduous. frequenter of the churches, his 
conduct was exemplary and he seemed 
to be of the highest probity. 


For two years, however, he had in- 
dulged in heavy expenses. He had in- 
troduced veritable sumptuousness into 
his little apartment, purchasing carpets, 
hangings, mirrors and handsome furni- 
ture. Since this change, he had come 
in later at night and lived more luxuri- 
ously; but he had always remained 
gentle and honest, tranquil and pious. 

At first, Marius had been astonished 
at his neighbor’s expenses; he could 
not comprehend how an employé on a 
salary of eighteen hundred francs could 
buy such costly things. But Charles 
had told him that he had recently come 
into an inheritance, and that he in- 
tended soon to give up his situation to 
live like a prosperous citizen. He had 
even put himself at his disposal, offer- 
ing him his purse without restriction. 
Marius had refused. 

Now, he had thought of this offer. 
He was going to knock at Charles 
Blétry’s door and ask him to save his 
brother. A loan of fifteen thousand 
francs would not, perhaps, embarrass 
that young man, who seemed to throw 
money out of the windows. Marius 
counted upon repaying him little by 
little, persuaded that his neighbor would 
grant him the necessary time. 

He did not find the clerk in his 
apartment on the Rue Sainte, and, as 
he was pressed, he determined to go 
to the soap manufactory of MM. Daste 
et Degans. This soap manufactory was 
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situated on the Boulevard des Dames. 

When he reached it and asked for 
Charles Blétry, it seemed to him that 
the people stared at him with a strange 
air. The workmen told him roughly 
to inquire of M. Daste, who was in his 
office. Marius, astonished at this re- 
ception, decided to go to the manu- 
facturer. He found him in conference 
with three gentlemen, who stopped talk- 
ing as he entered. 


“Can you tell me, Monsieur,” asked 
the young man, “if M. Charles Blétry 
is at the manufactory?” 

Daste exchanged a rapid glance with 
one of the persons present, a stout 
gentleman, grave and severe. 

“M. Charles Blétry will soon be 
here,” answered he. ‘Be kind enough 
to wait for him. Are you one of his 
friends?” 

“Ves,” replied Marius, frankly. “He 
lodges in the same house as myself. I 
have known him nearly three years.” 


Silence was maintained for a mo- 
ment. The young man, thinking that 
his presence embarrassed the gentlemen, 
added, bowing and going towards the 
door: 

“T thank you; I will wait outside.” 

Then. the stout gentleman leaned over 
and said something in a low voice to 
the manufacturer. M. Daste stopped 
Marius with a gesture. 

“Remain, if you please,” said he. 
“Your presence may be useful to us. 
You ought to know Blétry’s habits; you 
can, doubtless, give us some information 
in regard to him!” 

Marius, surprised and not under- 
standing, made a gesture of hesitation. 

“Pardon,” resumed M, Daste, with 
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great politeness; “I see that my words 
amaze you.” 

He pointed to the stout gentleman 
and continued: 


“Monsieur is the commissaire de 
police of the quarter, and I have just 
summoned him to arrest Charles Blétry, 
who, in two years, has stolen from us 
sixty thousand francs!” 


Marius, on hearing Charles accused 
of robbery, understood everything. He 
explained to himself the young man’s 
reckless expenses. He thanked Heaven 
that he had not in the past accepted 
his offers of service. Never would he 
have believed that his neighbor could 
be guilty of a base action. He well 
knew that there were in Marseilles, as 
in all the great centres of industry, un- 
worthy employés, young men who 
robbed their employers to satisfy their 
vices and their love of luxury; he had 
often heard of clerks who received a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty francs 
a month and who yet found the means 
to lose enormous sums at the clubs, to 
throw twenty-frana pieces to beggars 
and to eat at restaurants and cafés. 
But Charles had seemed so pious, so 
modest and honest, and had played the 
role of hypocrite with so much art that 
Marius had been deceived by these 
appearances of probity and that he had 
his doubts even yet, despite M. Daste’s 
formal accusation. 

He sat down, awaiting the dénoue- 
ment of this drama. He could not do 
otherwise. For half an hour, a dull 
silence reigned in the office. The manu- 
facturer had begun to write. The com- 
missaire de police and the two agents, 
mute and as if half asleep, gazed vague- 
ly before them, with a terrible patience. 


Such a spectacle would have given hon- 
esty to Marius, had he lacked it. 
Nothing could have been more sinister 
than those three impassible men; they 
looked like the inexorable law awaiting 
crime. 

A sound of footsteps was heard; the 
door opened gently. 

“Here is our man,” said M. Daste, 
rising. 

Charles Blétry entered, suspecting 
nothing. He did not even notice the 
persons who were in the office. 

“Do you wish to see me, Monsieur?” 
asked he, in that drawling tone which 
employés assume when speaking to 
their chiefs. 


As M. Daste looked him in the face 
with cutting contempt, he turned and 
saw the commissaire whom he knew by 
sight. He grew frightfully pale; he 
realized that he was lost, and his whole 
body quivered with shame and fear. 
He had hurled himself headlong into a 
trap. Seeing that his terror accused 
him, he strove to appear calm, to re- 
cover a little coolness and audacity. 

“Yes, I wish to see you!” cried M. 
Daste, violently. “You know why, do 
you not? Ah! wretch, you will rob 
me no more!” 


“T do not know what you mean,” 
stammered Blétry. “I have stolen 
nothing from you. Of what do you 
accuse me?” 

The commissaire had seated himself 
at the manufacturer’s desk to commit 
the facts of the case to writing. The 
two agents guarded the door. 

“Monsieur,” said the commissaire to 
Daste, “be kind enough to tell me 
under what circumstances you detected 
the defalcations which the Sieur Blétry 
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has, as you assert, committed to your 
detriment.” 

Daste then related the story of the 
robbery. He said that his cashier had 
sometimes been extraordinarily slow in 
making certain returns. But as he had 
unlimited confidence in the young man, 
he had attributed these delays to the 
bad faith of the debtors. The first 
defalcations must have been made at 
least eighteen months before. Finally, 
on the preceding day, one of his cus- 
tomers having failed, Daste himself 
went to demand the payment of a sum 
of five thousand francs, and learned 
that Blétry had collected the amount 
several weeks previously. The manu- 
facturer, frightened, hastily returned to 
the manufactory and convinced him- 
self, by running over the cashier’s 
books, that he was nearly sixty thousand 
francs short. 


The commissaire afterwards pro- 
ceeded to question Blétry. The young 
man, taken unawares and being unable 
to deny the facts, invented a ridiculous 
story. 

“One day,” said he, “I lost a pocket- 
book containing forty thousand francs. 
I dared not admit this large loss to M. 
Daste. Then I began to take money 
to gamble at the Bourse, hoping to 
win and reimburse the firm.” 

The commissaire asked him for de- 
tails, perplexed him and forced him to 
contradict himself. Blétry tried an- 
other lie. 

“Vou are right,” resumed he: ‘“‘T lost 
no pocketbook. I prefer to tell every- 
thing. The truth is that I myself was 
robbed. I lodged a young man who 
was without bread. One night, he van- 
ished, carrying away with him my col- 


lection bag; in that bag was a consider-. 


able sum of money.” 

“Do not aggravate your crime by 
lying,” said the commissaire, with that 
terrifying patience of the police author- 


ities. “You know that we cannot 
believe you. You are telling us idle 
tales.” 


He turned towards Marius and con- 
tinued: 

“T requested M. Daste to detain you, 
Monsieur, that you might aid us in our 
task. The accused is your neighbor, 
you said. Do you know nothing of his 
manner of living? Can you not con- 
jure him with us to tell the truth?” 


Marius was terribly embarrassed. 
Blétry filled him with pity; he stag- 
gered like a drunken man; he suppli- 
cated him with a look. The young 
fellow was not a hardened rogue; he 
had, without doubt, yielded to tempta- 
tions, to cowardice of mind and heart. 
Nevertheless, Marius’ conscience made 
itself heard; it ordered him to tell what 
he knew. The young man did not reply 
directly to the commissaire; he pre- 
ferred to address Blétry himself. 


“Listen, Charles,” said he: “I know 
not whether you are guilty or innocent. 
I have always seen you good and 
modest. I know that you support your 
mother and that you are beloved by all 
who are acquainted with you. If you 
have committed a folly, admit your 
blindness; you will cause those who 
have had esteem and friendship for 
you to suffer less by frankly accusing 
yourself and showing sincere repent- 
ance.” 

Marius spoke in a gentle and con- 
vincing tone. Blétry, whom the sharp 
words of the commissaire had left mute 
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and confusedly irritated, bent beneath 
the austere indulgence of his. former 
friend. He thought of his mother; he 
thought of that esteem and those 
friendships which he was about to lose, 
and a keen emotion took him by the 
throat. He burst into sobs. 


He wept scalding tears in his hands 
which he held over his face, and, for 
several minutes, only his terrible groans 
of despair were heard. It was a com- 
plete confession. Everybody remained 
silent. 

“Ves!” cried Blétry, at last, in the 
midst of his tears, “I did steal and 
I am a wretch! I did not know what 
I was doing. It took at first a few 
hundred francs; then I wanted a 
thousand, two thousand, five thousand, 
ten thousand francs at a time. It 
seemed to me that some one was push- 
ing me on from behind. My needs and 
my appetites increased constantly.” 


“But what have you done with all 
this money?” asked the commissaire. 

“T do not know. I gave it away, 
spent it in riotous living, and lost it 
at cards. You cannot imagine the 
whirl I was in. I was calm in my 
poverty; I aspired to nothing; I loved 
to pray in the churches, to lead a holy 
life like an honest man. And yet I 
have tasted luxury and vice; I have 
entertained reckless companions; I 
have bought fine furniture. I was out 
of my senses!” ; 

“Can you give me the names of the 
parties you entertained with the money 
you stole?” 

“As if I knew their names! I made 
their acquaintance here, there and 
everywhere—in the streets and at the 
public balls, They came because my 


pockets were full of gold, and they left 
me when my pockets were empty. Then 
I lost much at baccharat at the clubs. 
What made me a ‘thief was seeing 
certain young men belonging to fine 
families throw money out of the win- 
dows and wallow in wealth and idleness. 
I wished to have, like them, boon com- 
panions, noisy pleasures, nights of gam- 
ing and revelry. I needed thirty thou- 
sand francs a year and made but eigh- 
teen hundred. Then I stole.” 

The wretch, stifling, choking with 
grief, let himself fall upon a chair. 
Marius approached M. Daste, who him- 
self was moved, and begged him to be 
indulgent. Afterwards, he hastened to 
withdraw; this scene made his heart 
bleed. He left Blétry in a sort of 
stupor, a kind of nervous prostration. 
A few months later, he learned that 
the cashier had been sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

When Marius found himself in the 
street, he felt greatly relieved. He 
realized that Heaven had given him a 
lesson in causing him to witness Blétry’s 
arrest. Several hours before, at the 
harbor, he had had evil thoughts of 
fortune; he had felt a sort of hatred 
for the rich. He had just seen whither 
such thoughts and such feelings might 
lead, * 

And suddenly, he remembered why 
he went to the soap manufactory. He 
had now but an hour left him to find 
the fifteen thousand francs with which 
to save his brother. 


CHAPTER XV 


PHILIPPE REFUSES TO ESCAPE 


Marius mentally acknowledged that 
he was powerless. He no longer knew 
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where to apply. One does not borrow 
fifteen thousand francs in an hour, when 
one is merely a clerk. 

He passed slowly down the Rue 
d’Aix, his brain aching, finding nothing 
in his benumbed thoughts. Money 
troubles are terrible; one would rather 
struggle against an assassin than against 
the eluding and overwhelming phantom 
of poverty. Nobody has, up to the 
present time, been able to invent a 
hundred-sou piece. 

When the young man reached the 
Cours Belzunce, hopeless and brought 
to a stand by necessity, he resolved to 
return empty-handed to Aix. The dili- 
gence was about to start; only one 
place on the impériale was left. Marius 
took that place joyfully; he preferred 
to remain in the open air, for anxiety 
was stifling him and he hoped that the 
broad country horizons would calm his 
fever. 


It was a sorrowful journey. In the 
morning he had passed the same trees, 
the same hills, and the hope which made 
him smile then threw a mild and de- 
licious brightness over the fields and 
hillocks. Now, he again saw the same 
scenes and imparted to them all the 
sadness of his soul; the country seemed 
funereal to him. The heavy vehicle 
rolled onward; the cultivated lands, the 
groves of pines and the little hamlets 
stretched out along the highway; and 
Marius found, in each new landscape, a 
more sinister mourning, a more poig- 
nant grief. Night came on; it appeared 
to him that the entire region was cov- 
ered with an immense sheet of black 
crape. : 

When he arrived at Aix, he went 
towards the prison with a lingering step. 
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He said to himself that, no matter how 
late he might be, he would still bring 
the bad news too soon. He entered 
the jail at nine o’clock in the evening. 
Revertégat and Fine were playing cards 
at a corner of the table to kill time. 

The flower-girl arose, with a joyous 
bound, and ran to the young man. 

“Well?” asked she, with a bright 
smile, throwing back her head coquet- 
tishly. 

Marius dare not reply. 
despairingly. 

“Why don’t you speak?” cried Fine. 
“Have you the money?” 

“No,” answered the young man, 
simply. 

He drew a long breath and told them 
of Bérard’s failure, Blétry’s arrest and 
all the misfortunes which had happened 
to him at Marseilles. He closed by 
saying: 

“Now, I am only a poor devil. 
brother will remain a prisoner.” 

The flower-girl stood in dolorous sur- 
prise. With hands clasped, in that 
attitude of pity which the women of 
Provence assume, she murmured, in 2 
low one of lamentation: 

“Oh! how hard, how hard!” 

She looked at her uncle; she seemed 
to urge him to speak. Revertégat con- 
templated the two young people with 
compassion. They saw that a struggle 
was taking place in him. Finally, com- 
ing to a decision, he said to Marius: 

“Listen, Monsieur: My vocation has 
not so hardened me that I am insensible 
to the grief of deserving people. I have 
already told you why I sold you your 
brother’s freedom. But I would not 
have you think that I am influenced 
only by the love of money. If un- 


He sat down, 


My 
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fortunate circumstances prevent you 
from putting me at present beyond 
reach of want, I will none the less open 
the door for Monsieur Philippe. You 
can help me later; you can pay me 
the fifteen thousand francs sou by sou, 
when you are able.” 

Fine, on hearing these words, clapped 
her hands. She leaped up on her uncle’s 
neck and kissed him full in the mouth. 
Marius became grave. 

“T cannot accept your devotion,” an- 
swered he. “I already reproach my- 
self for having made you false to your 
duty. I refuse to aggravate my re- 
sponsibility by throwing you, in addi- 
tion, into the street without a morsel 
of bread!” 

The flower-girl turned towards the 
young man almost with anger. 

“Hold your tongue!” cried _ she. 
“Monsieur Philippe must be saved. I 
wish it. Besides, we can open the 
prison doors without you. Come, uncle. 
If Monsieur Philippe consents, his 
brother will have nothing to say.” 

Marius followed the young girl and 
the jailer, who went towards the prison- 
er’s cell. They had taken a dark lan- 
tern and glided through the corridors 
so as not to arouse attention. 

They all three entered the cell and 
closed the door behind them. Philippe 
was asleep. Revertégat, moved by his 
niece’s tears, had ameliorated as much 
as possible for the young man the 
severe regimen of the prison; he had 
carried to him breakfast and dinner 
prepared by Fine herself; he had loaned 
him books and had even given him a 
supplementary coverlet. The cell had 
become habitable, and Philippe was not 
too weary of it; he knew, besides, that 


preparations for his flight were being 
made. 

He awoke, and put out his hands 
effusively to his brother and the flower- 
girl. 

“Have you come for me?” asked he, 
with a smile. 

“Yes,” replied Fine. 
quickly.” 

Marius was silent. His heart beat 
with great thumps. He feared lest an 
ardent desire for freedom might make 
his brother accept this flight, which he 
had deemed it his duty to refuse. 

“So, all is understood and arranged,” 
resumed Philippe. “I can escape with- 
out fear and without remorse. Have 
you paid the money promised? Why 
don’t you answer me, Marius?” 

Fine hurriedly interposed. 

“T told you to make haste!” cried 
she. “What are you uneasy about?” 

She had gathered up the young man’s 
garments; she threw them to him, add- 
ing that she would wait in the corridor. 

Marius stopped her with a gesture. 

“Pardon,” said he; “I cannot allow 
my bother to remain in ignorance of our 
misfortunes.” 

And, despite Fines impatience, he re- 
peated the particulars of his journey to 
Marseilles. But he offered no advice; 
he wished to allow his brother full 
freedom of choice. 

“Then,” cried Philippe, overwhelmed, 
“you have not given the money to the 
jailer! We are without a sou!” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that,” 
said Revertégat, approaching. “You can 
pay me later.” 

The prisoner was mute. He thought 
no more of flight; he thought of pov- 
erty and of the sorry figure he would 


“Dress yourself 
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cut thenceforward upon the promen- 
ades of Marseilles. No more elegant 
garments, no more idling about, no 
more love affairs! Besides, he had 
chivalrous feelings and poetical ideas 
which prevented him from accepting 
the jailer’s devotion. He returned to 
his miserable bed, pulled the coverlet 
up to his chin and said, in a calm 
voice: 

“Well, I will stay where I am!” 

Marius’ face was radiant. Fine stood 
as if stupefied. 

Recovering herself, the flower-girl 
strove to prove the necessity of the 
flight; she spoke of the public exposure, 
of the infamy of the pillory. She grew 
animated; she was beautiful in her 
anger and Philippe gazed at her with 
admiration. 

“My pretty child,” replied he, “you, 
perhaps, might make me yield if I had 
not become blind and obstinate in this 
cell. But, truly, I have already com- 
mitted enough cowardly actions, with- 
out burdening my conscience further. 
Whatever Heaven ordains will take 
place! But all is not lost. Marius 
will deliver me; he will find the money, 
as you will see. You can come for 
me when you have paid my ransom. 
Then, we will fly together and I will 
embrace you!” 

He spoke almost gayly. 
his hand. 

“Thank you, brother,” 
“Have confidence.” 

Fine and Revertégat quitted the cell. 
Philippe and Marius remained alone for 
several minutes. They had a grave and 
animated conversation: they talked of 
Blanche and her child. 

When the three visitors to the cell 


Marius took 


said he. 
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had returned to the jailer’s lodge, the 
flower-girl lost all hope and asked 
Marius what he was going to do. 

“JT shall make another attémpt to 
raise the money,’ replied he. “The 
trouble is that we are pressed for time 
and that I do not know any one to 
whom I can apply for a loan.” 

“T can aid you a little,” asid Reverté- 
gat. “There is in this town, a short 
distance from here, a banker, M. Ros- 
tand, who might be induced, perhaps, 
to lend you a goodly sum. But I fore- 
warn you that this Rostand has the 
reputation of being a usurer.”’ 

Marius had no choice of means. 

“T thank you,” said he. “I will see 
Rostand to-morrow morning.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE USURERS 


The Sieur Rostand was a _ shrewd 
man. He carried on his infamous bus- 
iness with great ability. To put an 
honorable stamp upon his vocation, he 
had opened a banking-house; he paid 
his license; he was legally established. 
On occasion, he even knew how to show 
a little honesty; he loaned money at the 
same rate as his brethren, the bankers 
of the town. But, in his establishment, 
there was, so to speak, a back shop in 
which he lovingly elaborated his rascal- 
ities. 

Six months after the opening of his 
banking-house, he became the manager 
of a body of usurers, of a scoundrelly 
band which entrusted him with funds. 
The combination was of a patriarchal 
simplicity. People who had the bump 
of usury and were afraid to operate on 
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their own account, at their own risk and 
peril, brought him their money and 
begged him to make the most out of it 
he could. He thus controlled a rapid 
circulation of funds to a considerable 
amount, and could largely take advan- 
tage of the needs of borrowers. Those 
who furnished the money remained in 
the background. He solemnly engaged 
to loan at fabulous rates, at fifty, sixty 
and even eighty per cent. Each month, 
the capitalists met at his house; he 
presented his accounts and divided the 
profits. And he so arranged matters as 
to keep the largest share for himself, 
to rob the robbers. 

He always sought those doing a small 
trade. When a merchant, the day be- 
fore obligation fell due, desired to bor- 
row, he imposed exorbitant conditions 
upon him. The merchant invariably 
accepted them. Rostand had thus 
caused more than fifty failures in ten 
years. Everything was grist to his 
mill; he as readily lent a hundred sous 
to a dealer in vegetables as a thousand 
francs to a cattle merchant; he syste- 
matically sheared the town; he did not 
lose an opportunity of giving ten francs 
to secure a return of twenty the next 
day. He watched the eldest sons of 
high families, the young reprobates who 
throw money out of the windows; he 
filled their hands with gold pieces that 
they might throw more; and stood below 
to pick up what fell. He also made 
trips into the country to tempt the 
peasants, and, when the harvests failed, 
tore from them, strip by strip, their 
farms and their lands. 

This house was a veritable trap in 
which fortunes were swallowed up. 
People, entire families, whom he had 


ruined were cited. Everybody knew the. 
secret springs of his trade. They 
pointed out his capitalists: rich men, 
former ministerial officials, merchants 
and even workmen. But they had no 
proofs. Rostand’s license protected 
him, and he was too cunning to allow 
himself to be caught at crime. 

Once only in his infamous career had 
he been in danger. The affair made a 
great noise. A lady belonging to a dis- 
tinguished family wished to borrow of 
him quite a large sum; she was very 
pious and had dissipated her fortune 
by giving right and left, by bestowing 
enormous alms. Rostand, who knew 
that all her property was gone, told 
her she must sign her brother’s name 
to some notes; having those forgeries 
in his hands, he was certain of being 
paid by the brother, who would be in- 
terested in avoiding a scandal. The 
poor lady signed. Charity had ruined 
her, and the feeble goodness of her 
character made her succumb. The 
usurer had made no mistake in his cal- 
culation: the first notes were paid; but, 
as new obligations were constantly be- 
ing presented, the brother lost patience 
and determined to look into the affair. 
He went to Rostand and threatened to 
prosecute him; he said he would rather 
see his sister disgraced than allow him- 
self to be robbed with impunity by a 
thief like him. The usurer was almost 
frightened out of his wits; he surrend- 
ered the notes remaining in his posses- 
sion. However, he did not lose a sou; 
he had loaned the money to the lady 
at a hundred per cent. 

From that day, Rostand was extreme- 
ly prudent. He managed the funds of 
the scoundrelly band with a craftiness 
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that won him the admiration and con- 
fidence of the capitalists. While the 
latter promenaded in the sunlight, like 
good people who rob nobody, he re- 
mained buried in a large, gloomy office; 
it was there that the gold pieces of the 
society shot up and bore fruit. Rostand 
had grown to passionately love his trade, 
Certain members of the band used their 
gains to satisfy their passions, their 
appetites for luxury and dissipation. 
His: sole delight was in being a crafty 
knave; he took as much interest in 
each of his operations as im a poignant 
drama; he applauded: when his sinister 
comedies succeeded, and then experi- 
enced self-satisfaction and the enjoy- 
ment of a triumphant author; after- 
wards, he placed the stolen money on 
a table and sank into: a miserly ecstasy. 

Such was: the man Revertégat had 
innocently pointed out to Marius as a 
person likely to loan him the funds 
he needed. 

The following morning, the young 
man knocked’ at Rostand’s: door about 
eight o’clock. The house was heavy 
and square. All the blinds were closed, 
which gave the front a glacial bareness, 
an air of mystery and suspicion. An 
old and toothless woman servant, clad 
in a rag of dirty calico, partially opened 
the door. 

“Ts Monsieur Rostand 
Marius. 

“Ves: but he is engaged,” answered 
the servant, without further opening 
the door. 

The impatient young man pushed her 
aside and entered the vestibule. 

“Very well,” said he; “2 will wait.” 

The surprised and hesitating servant 
realized that she could not get rid of 


im?” asked 
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such a determined intruder. She de- 
cided to take him into. the second story, 
where she left him in a sort of ante- 
chamber. The room was small and 
dark; the walls were covered with 
greenish paper, which the dampness had 
discolored in large patches. The only 
piece of furniture was a straw-bottomed 
chair; Marius seated himself on it. 

In front of him, an open door per- 
mitted him to see the interior of an 
office, in which a clerk was writing with 
a goose-quill pen, which scratched ter- 
ribly on the paper. To the left of him 
was another door, which looked as if 
it led to the banker’s private sanctum. 

Marius waited a long while. Pungent 
odors of old paper lingered around him. 
The apartment was miserably filthy, and 
the bareness of the walls gave it a 
lugubrious aspect. Dust was heaped in 
the corners, and spiders. were spinning 
their webs on the ceiling. The young 
man was almost stifled; the scratching 
of the goose-quill pen, which grew more 
and more noisy, made him nervous. 

Suddenly he heard people talking in 
the adjoining room, and, as the words 
reached him clearly and distinctly, he 
was. about to discreetly draw back his 
chair when certain phrases nailed him 
to his place. There are conversations 
to which one can listen; delicacy was 
not made to protect the privacy of 
certain men. 

A sharp. voice, which seemed to be 
that of the master of the house, said, 
with a friendly bluntness: 

“Messieurs, we are all present; let 
us talk of serious things. The meeting 
is called to order. I will render a faith- 
ful account of my operations for the 
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month, and we will then proceed to 
divide the profits.” 

There was a slight tumult, a sound 
of individual conversations being 
brought to a close. Marius, who could 
not yet understand matters, nevertheless 
felt a lively curiosity take possession 
of him; he divined that a strange scene 
was in progress behind the door. 

In truth, the usurer Rostand had 
assembled his worthy associates of the 
scoundrelly band. The young man had 
presented himself at the very hour of 
the meeting, at the moment the manager 
was about to exhibit his books, explain 
his operations and divide what had 
been. cleared. 

The sharp voice resumed: 

“Before going into details, I must 
tell you that the results of this month 
have not been as satisfactory as those 
of last month. We cleared then, on 
an average, sixty per cent., but now we 
have made only fifty-five.” 

Various exclamations broke forth. 
One might say that a displeased crowd 
was protesting in murmurs. There ap- 
peared to be at least fifteen persons 
in the apartment. 

“Messieurs,” continued Rostand, with 
a certain jeering bitterness, “I have done 
all I could; you ought to thank me. 
The business grows more difficult daily. 
But here are my accounts; I will rapid- 
ly make you acquainted with some of 
the affairs I have transacted.” 

A profound silence reigned for sev- 
eral seconds. Then arose a rustling of 
papers, the slight flapping of the leaves 
of a ledger. Marius, beginning to com- 
prehend, listened with more attention 
than ever. 

Then Rostand enumerated his opera- 


tions, giving some explanations in re- 
gard to each. He had the noisy and 
nasal tone of a court tipstaff. 

“T loaned,” said he, “ten thousand 
francs to the young Comte de Salvy, 
a youth of twenty, who will be of age in 
nine months. He had lost at cards, and 
his lady-love, it seems, had exacted 
from him a large sum. J made him 
sign notes at ninety days for eighteen 
thousand francs. These notes are 
dated, as they should be, on the day 
the debtor will have attained his major- 
ity. The Salvys own large estates. It 
is an excellent affair.” 

A fawning murmur 
usurer’s words. 

“The next day,” continued he, “I re- 
ceived a visit from the Comte’s lady- 
love; she was exasperated, the young 
man having given her only two or three 
thousand francs. She swore that she 
would bring de Salvy to me, bound 
hand and foot, to obtain another loan. 
This time, I will demand the cession 
of a piece of property. We have still 
nine months to shear the young idiot, 
whom his mother leaves without 
money.” 

Rostantl turned the leaves of the 
ledger. He resumed, after a _ brief 
silence: 

“‘Joudier—a cloth merchant, who each 
month, needs a few hundred francs to 
meet his obligations. To-day, his stock | 
belongs almost entirely to us. I have 
again loaned him five hundred francs 
at sixty per cent. Next month, if he 
asks me for a sou, I will make him 
fail and we will seize his merchandise. 

“Marianne—a huckster. Every morn- 
ing, she gets ten francs and returns me 
fifteen in the evening. I believe she © 


greeted the 
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drinks. A small affair, but a sure 
profit—a fixed income of five francs 
per day. 

“Laurent—a peasant of the Roque- 
favour district. He has ceded to me, 
strip by strip, a piece of land he 
owned near the Arc. The property is 
worth five thousand francs; it cost us 
two thousand. I have expelled our 
man from the premises. His wife and 
children came to me and wept over 
their poverty. You will give me credit 
for all such vexations, will you not? 

“André—a miller. He owed us eight 
hundred francs. I threatened him with 
a seizure. Then, he hastened to beg me 
not to ruin him by making public his 
insolvency. I consented to make the 
seizure myself without the aid of a 
bailiff, and took more than twelve 
hundred francs’ worth of furniture and 
linen: that is I gained over four hun- 
dred francs by being humane.” 

There was a little rustle of satisfac- 
tion in the assembly. Marius heard the 
half-suppressed laughter of those men, 
who were gloating over Rostand’s 
shrewdness. The banker continued: 

“Now, we come to ordinary matters: 
three thousand francs loaned at forty 
per cent. to Simon, the merchant; 
fifteen hundred francs at fifty per cent. 
to the cattle merchant, Charancon; two 
thousand francs at eighty per cent. to 
the Marquis de Cantarel; a hundred 
francs at thirty-five per cent. to the son 
of the notary, Tingrey.” 

And Rostand went on thus for a 
quarter of an hour, reading out names 
and figures, enumerating loans which 
ranged from ten to ten thousand francs, 
and rates which varied from twenty to 


a hundred per cent. When he had fin- 
ished, a hoarse, oily voice said: 

“You must have been wrong in your 
statement a little while ago, my dear 
friend! You have toiled marvellously, 
this month. All these transactions are 
excellent. It is impossible for the 
profits not to average more than fifty- 
five per cent. You were surely de- 
ceived when you announced _ that 
figure.” 

“T am never deceived,” answered the 
usurer, coldly. 

Marius, who had almost glued his 
ear to the door, thought he noticed in- 
decision in the scoundrel’s voice. 

“I have not yet told you all,” con- 
tinued Rostand, with embarrassment. 
“A week ago, we lost twelve thousand 
francs!” 

iA these words, there were terrible 
exclamations. Marius hoped, for a 
moment, that the wretches would 
strangle each other. 

“The devil! Listen to me!” cried the 
banker, amid the tumult. “I make 
enough money for you to induce you to 
pardon me, when, by chance, I cause 
you to lose in a transaction. Besides, 
it was not my fault. I was robbed!” 

He uttered these words with all the 
indignation of an honest man. When 
quiet was somewhat restored, he pro- 
ceeded: 

“This is the whole story: Monier, 
a grain merchant, a solvent man, of 
whom I had the most favorable in- 
formation, asked me for twelve thou- 
sand francs. I replied that I could not 
lend them to him, but that I knew an 
old miser, who would, perhaps, ad- 
vance them at an exorbitant rate. He 
returned the next day, and informed me 


that he was ready to accept all the 
conditions. I called his attention to 
the fact that the miser demanded five 
thousand francs interest for six months. 
He consented. You see that it was an 
affair of gold. While I went to get 
the funds, he seated himself at my desk 
and signed seventeen notes for a thou- 
sand francs each. I glanced over the 
papers and placed them on the corner 
of this table. Then, I chatted a few 
minutes with Monier, who had arisen; 
after having pocketed the money, he 
made his preparations to depart. When 
he had gone, I thought I would lock 
up his notes. I took the papers in my 
hand. Just think of it!—the knave had 
exchanged the notes for a similar pack- 
age of derisory bills, smeared with ink, 
to the order of I know not whom, 
without signature. I was robbed. I 
nearly had a rush of blood to the head. 
I ran after the thief, who was tran- 
quilly walking in the sun on the Cours. 
At the first. word I addressed to him, 
he called me a usurer and threatened 
to drag me before the commissaire de 
police. This Monier has the reputa- 
tion of being an upright and honest 
man, and, ma foi! I preferred to hold 
my tongue!” 

This recital was frequently inter- 
rupted by the angry comments of the 
assembly. 

“Admit, Rostand, that you showed a 
lack of energy,” said the hoarse voice. 
“Well, we have lost our money, and will 
only get fifty-five per cent. Another 
time, you must watch our interests 
closer. Now, let us divide.” 

Marius, despite his anguish and his 
indignation, could not repress a smile. 
The robbery committed by this Monier 
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struck him as in the highest degree 
amusing, and, at the bottom of his 
heart, he applauded the knave who had 
duped another knave. 

He knew now what was Rostand’s 
business. He had not lost a word of 
what had been said in the adjoining 
room, and he had easily imagined the 
scene that had been going on there. 
Leaning slightly forward on his chair, 
his ear strained, he had seen with his 
mind’s eye the usurers wrangling, with 
greedy looks and faces contracted by 
the evil passions which agitated them. 
Deep indignation had seized upon him 
at the recital of Rostand’s rascalities; 
he had felt a desire to enter and 
strike the man. 

He experienced a sort of bitter gayety 
when-he remembered his errand in this 
den of cut-throats. What innocence, 
good God! It was here that he had 
thought to find the fifteen thousand 
franes necessary to save Philippe, and 
he had waited for an hour that the 
banker might turn him into the street 
like a beggar. Or, perhaps, Rostand 
would ask of him fifty per cent. and 
impudently rob him. At this thought, 
at the thought that on the other side 
of the door was a reunion of wretches 
who made money on the poverty and 
shame of a town, Marius suddenly 
arose and put his hand on the door- 
knob. 

In the apartment was heard the sharp 
chink of gold pieces. The usurers were 
dividing their booty. Each was receiv- 
ing the profit of a month’s cheatery. 
This money they were counting, the 
music of which voluptuously tickled 
their flesh, gave forth at times the sound 
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of sobs; one might say that the usurers’ 
victims were lamenting. 

Amid the echoing silence, the banker’s 
voice uttered only amounts with a 
metallic sharpness. He dealt out a 
share to each of his partners; he named 
a sum and let fall a pile of gold pieces, 
which struck the desk with a ringing 
sound. 

Then Marius turned the door-knob. 
With pale face and firm, honest looks, 
he stood for several seconds silently 
upon the threshold. 

The young man had before him a 
strange spectacle. Rostand was stand- 
ing in front of his desk; behind him 
was an open safe from which he took 
handfuls of gold. Around the desk, 
seated in a circle, were the members of 
the scoundrelly band, some awaiting 
their share, others counting the money 
they had just received. Every minute, 
the banker consulted his accounts, 
stooping over a ledger, letting the 
money go with the utmost prudence. 
His worthy partners were staring greed- 
ily at his hands. 

At the sound made by the door in 
opening, every head turned with a 
sudden movement of terror and sur- 
prise. And when the usurers perceived 
Marius, grave and indignant, each in- 
stinctively placed his hand over his 
heap of gold. There was a moment of 
trouble and stupor. 

The young man instantly recognized 
the wretches. He had met them in the 
streets, with heads held high, with 
countenances dignified and honest, and 
he had even bowed to some of them, 
who might have saved his_ brother. 
They all were rich, honored and influ- 
ential; among them were former offi- 
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cials, property-holders, men who as- 
siduously frequented the churches and 
the salons of the town. Marius, on 
seeing them thus, debased and con- 
temptible, blanching beneath his 
glances, made a gesture of disgust and 
disdain. 

Rostand rushed towards the intruder. 
His eyes snapped excitedly; his thick, 
wan lips trembled; all his reddish and 
wrinkled miser’s mask expressed a sort 
of terrified astonishment. 

at do you want?” asked he of 
Marius, hesitatingly. “It is not cus- 
tomary to enter houses in this way.” 

“T wanted fifteen thousand francs,” 

the young man, in a cold and 
jeering tone. 

“T have no money,” the usurer has- 
tened to reply, moving towards his safe. 

“Oh! rest easy; I have abandoned 
the idea of being robbed. For an hour 
past, I have been behind that door and 
have heard all the details of your meet- 
ing!” 

This declaration fell like the blow 
of a club, and made all the members 
of the scoundrelly band turn away their 
heads. These men yet possessed the 
shame belonging to their honorable 
station; some of them hid their faces 
in their hands. Rostand, who had no 
reputation to lose, recovered himself 
little by little. He approached Marius 
and cried, in a loud voice: 

“Who are you? By what right do 
you steal into my house to listen at 
the doors? Why do you make your 
way into my private office, if you have 
nothing to ask of me?” 

“Who am I?” said Marius, in a low, 
calm tone. “I am an honest man and 
you are a knave! By what right have 
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I listened at that door? By the right 
that people of probity have to unmask 
and crush scoundrels! Why have I 
made my way to you? ‘lo tell you 
that you are a wretch and to amply 
satisfy my indignation!” 

Rostand trembled with rage. He did 
not seek to explain to himself the 
presence of this avenger, who hurled 
truths in his face. He was about to 
cry aloud and fling himself upon 
Marius, when the latter stopped him 
with an energetic gesture. 

“Be quiet!” thundered he. “I am 
on the point of going; I am suffocating 
here. But I did not wish to withdraw 
without relieving myself a little. Ah! 
Messieurs, you have a furious appetite. 
You share among you the tears and 
despair of families with a terrible glut- 
tony; you gorge yourselves with rob- 
beries and rascalities! I am glad to 
be able to disturb your digestion a trifle, 
and make you shiver with uneasiness 
to the depths of your cowardly hearts!” 

Rostand strove to interrupt him. He 
continued, in a more resonant voice: 

“Highway robbers have, at least, the 
merit of courage. They fight, they risk 
their lives! But you, Messieurs, steal 
disgracefully in the darkness, you slink 
ignobly in the by-ways of a contempt- 
ible vocation! And, worst of all, you 
can live without being knaves! You 
are all rich! You commit villainy, God 
save the mark! for amusement and the 
gratification of your tastes!” 

Some of the usurers arose, menac- 
ingly. 

“You have never seen the anger of 
an honest man, have you?” added 
Marius, jeeringly. “The truth irritates 
and frightens you. You are accus- 


tomed to be treated with the considera- 
tion due to upright people, and, as you 
have so arranged matters as to hide 
your infamies and preserve everybody’s 
esteem, you have at last grown to be- 
lieve in the respect accorded to your 
hypocrisy! Well, I desired that once 
in your lives you might be insulted 
as you deserve, and that is why I came 
in here!” 

The young man saw that he would 
be murdered if he remained. He re- 
tired step by step towards the door, 
holding the usurers in check with his 
glance. At the door he paused again. 

“T am well aware, Messieurs,” said 
he, “that I cannot drag you before 
human justice. Your wealth, your in- 
fluence and your shrewdness render you 
inviolable. If I were stupid enough to 
struggle against you, I, certainly, would 
be the party punished. But, at least, 
I will not have to reproach myself with 
having been in the presence of men 
such as you, without casting my con- 
tempt in their faces. Would that my 
words were a red-hot iron to brand your 
foreheads with infamy! The crowd in 
that case would follow you and hoot 
at you, and then, perhaps, you would 
profit by the lesson. Divide your gold; 
if you have the least bit of probity left, 
it will burn your hands!” 

Marius closed the door and departed. 
When he was in the street, he smiled 
sadly. He saw life stretch out before 
him, with all its shame and misery, 
and said to himself that he was filling 
in existence the noble and ridiculous 
role of a Don Quixote of justice and 
honor. 

He thought that, perhaps, it would 
have been better had he not entered 
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Rostand’s office. He had grown indig- 
nant to no purpose whatever; he knew 
that he would correct no one. But, 
when indignation urged him on, he 
altogether lost control of himself; he 
had attacked the usurers through in- 
stinct, as any man would crush base 
and dangerous reptiles. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TWO INFAMOUS SCOUNDRELS 


WHEN Marius related his adventure 
to the jailer and the flower-girl, the 
latter exclaimed: ° 

“We have not advanced a step! Why 
did you get angry? That man, per- 
haps, would have. loaned you the 
money.” 

Young girls have infatuations which 
give them a certain pliancy of con- 
science; thus Fine, altogether upright 
as she was, would, doubtless, have 
turned a deaf ear to Rostand’s rascal- 
ities, and, on occasion, would even have 
made use of the secrets chance had 
confided to her. 

Revertégat was somewhat disturbed 
at having advised Marius to pay a visit 
to the banker. 

“J forewarned you, Monsieur,” said 
he. “I was not ignorant of the rumors 
in circulation respecting that man, but 
I attributed a large portion of them to 
slander. If I had known the whole 
truth, I never would have sent you to 
him,” 

Marius and Fine passed the entire 
afternoon in framing extravagant plans, 
in vainly racking their brains for the 
means of improvising the fifteen thou- 


sand francs necessary to 
Philippe’s safety. 

“What!” cried the young girl, “can 
we not find in this town a stout heart 
to extricate us from our embarrass- 
ment! Are there no rich people here 
who lend their money at a reasonable 
rate? Come now, uncle, help us a 
little. Name me some available per- 
son, that I may cast myself at his 
feet!” 

Revertégat shook his head. 

“Ves,” answered he, “there are stout 
hearts here, rich people who, perhaps, 
might aid you. But you have no claim 
upon their kindness, you cannot de- 
mand money of them on the instant. 
You must address yourself to the lend- 
ers, the note-shavers, and, as you have 
no solid security to offer, you are com- 
pelled to have recourse to the usurers. 
Oh! I know old misers, old knaves, 
who would be enchanted to hold you 
in their claws, or who would throw you 
into the street as a dangerous beggar.” 

Fine listened to her uncle. All these 
money questions were confused in her 
young head. She had a soul so open 
and so frank that it seemed to her al- 
together natural and exceedingly easy 
to ask for and obtain a large sum in 
a couple of hours. There were mil- 
lionaires who could so readily dispose 
of a few thousand francs without the 
least trouble. 

She persisted. 

“Think well,” said she to ‘the jailer. 
“Do you really know of no man what- 
ever with whom we can make an at- 
tempt?” 

Revertégat gazed with emotion at her 
anxious countenance. He hesitated to 
spread the brutal truths of life before 


secure 
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this child, full of the hopes of youth. 

“Indeed,” responded he, “I know of 
no man. I have spoken to you of old 
misers, of old knaves, who have ac- 
quired vast fortunes by shameful means. 
Like Rostand, they loan a hundred 
francs to get back a hundred and fifty 
in three months.” 

He stopped abruptly and then re- 
sumed, in a lower tone: 

“Would you like me to tell you the 
history of one of these men? His name 
is Roumieu; he was formerly a public 
official. His specialty was making a 
terrible hunt after inheritances. In- 
troducing himself into families, called 
upon by his duties to play the réle of 
a confidant and friend, he studied the 
field and prepared his ambushes. When 
he encountered a testator of weak and 
wavering spirit, he became his crea- 
ture, cozened him, won his favor, little 
by little, by reverences, cajolery and a 
shrewd comedy of small cares and filial 
tenderness. Ah! he was a cunning 
man! It was a sight to see him put 
his prey to sleep, make himself supple 
and winning, worm his way into an old 
man’s friendship. Gradually he drove 
off the real heirs, the nephews and the 
cousins; then he wrote a new will 
which robbed them of their relative’s 
fortune and named him as the sole 
legatee. He did nothing hastily; he 
devoted ten years to the attainment of 
his end, to the proper maturing of his 
rascalities; he proceeded with feline 
prudence, crawling in the background 
unweariedly, and leaping upon his prey 
only when it lay panting before him, 
rendered inert by his glances and his 
caresses! He hunted inheritances as 


a tiger hunts a hare, with a silent bru- 
tality, a velvety-footed ferocity.” 

Fine thought she was hearing a tale 
from “The Arabian Nights;” she lis- 
tened to her uncle, her eyes wide open | 
with astonishment. Marius had begun — 
to be familiar with roguery. 

“And you say that this man has ac- 
quired a vast fortune?” said he to the 
jailer. 

“Ves,” continued the latter. “Strange 
examples are cited which prove the 
extraordinary cunning of Roumieu. 
For instance, ten or fifteen years ago, 
he managed to get into the good graces 
of an old lady who’ had a fortune of 
nearly five hundred thousand francs. 
He actually took possession of her like 
an evil spirit. The old lady became his 
slave to such an extent that she refused 
herself a morsel of bread, in order not 
to touch the money she wished to leave 
to this demon who ruled her like a 
master. She was literally possessed; 
all the holy water in a church would 
not have sufficed to exorcise the fiend. 
A visit from Roumieu plunged her into 
ecstasies without end; when he bowed 
to her in the street, she was as if 
stricken by a fit—she grew red with 
joy. No one could ever conceive by 
what flattery, by what adroit and in- 
sinuating procedure, the notary had 
been able to penetrate so far into that 
heart which excessive piety had closed. 
When the old lady died, she despoiled 
her direct heirs and left her five hun- 
dred thousand francs to Roumieu. 
Everybody expected this dénouement.” 

There was silence for an instant. 
Revertégat resumed: 

“T can cite yet another example. 
The anecdote contains a cruel comedy 
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and proves Roumieu’s rare suppleness. 
A man named Richard, who had 
amassed in trade several hundred 
thousand francs, had retired into the 
bosom of an honest family, the mem- 
bers of which took care of him and 
made his old age pleasant. In ex- 
change for this kindly friendship, the 
former merchant had promised his 
hosts to leave them his fortune. They 
lived in that hope; they had numerous 
children and counted upon establish- 
ing them in an honorable fashion. 
But Roumieu happened to pass that 
way; he soon became the intimate 
friend of Richard; he took him occa- 
sionally to the country; he accom- 
plished in perfect secrecy his work of 
taking possession. The family which 
gave the retired trader a home sus- 
pected nothing; the hosts continued to 
care for their guest, awaiting the in- 
heritance: for fifteen years they had 
lived thus in delightful quietude, 
making plans for the future, certain 
of being happy and rich. Richard 
died, and, the next day, Roumieu was 
discovered to be his heir, to the great 
astonishment and despair of the honest 
family, robbed of its affection and its 
rights. Such is the hunter of inherit- 
ances. When he walks, his footsteps 
make no sound: his leaps are too rapid 
to be noticed; he has already sucked 
all the blood from his prey before he 
is seen crouched upon it!” 

Fine was shocked. 

“No, no,” said she, “I will never 
ask such a man for money. Do you 
not know of some other lender, uncle?” 

“Ah! my poor child,” replied the 
jailer, “all usurers are alike; all of 
them have some indelible stain on 
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their lives. I know an old miser, who 
has a fortune of more than a million 
francs and lives alone in a dirty and 
abandoned house. Guillaume buries 
himself in the depths of his foul- 
smelling den. The dampness cracks 
the walls of this vault; the floor is 
not even paved, and one walks upon 
a sort of vile muck made of mud and 
rubbish; spider webs hang from the 
ceiling, dust covers every object and 
a dim, lugubrious light enters through 
the window panes black with grease. 
The miser seems to sleep in the filth, 
as the spiders of the beams sleep mo- 
tionlessly amid their webs. When a 
victim becomes entangled in the nets 
he spreads, he draws it to him and 
sucks the blood from its veins. This 
man eats nothing but vegetables boiled 
in water, and never satisfies his hunger. 
He dresses himself in rags; he leads 
the life of a beggar and a leper. And 
all this to keep the money he has 
already amassed, to constantly augment 
his treasure. He lends only at a hun- 
dred per cent.” 

Fine turned pale at the hideous spec- 
tacle at which her uncle gave her a 
glimpse. 

“But,” continued the jailer, “Guil- 
laume has friends who extol his piety. 
He believes neither in ‘God nor the 
devil; he would sell Christ a second 
time if he could; but he has been 
crafty enough to feign great religious 
zeal, and this comedy has brought him 
the esteem of certain narrow-minded 
and blind people. One meets him 
crawling in the churches, kneeling be- 
hind all the pillars, using buckets of 
holy water. Question the town, ask 
what good action this godly personage 
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has ever performed! ‘He worships 
God,’ will be the reply; but he robs 
his fellow-creatures! No one can cite 
a person he has assisted. He lends at 
usurious rates, but does not give a 
sou to the unfortunate. A poor devil 
might die of hunger at his door, be- 
fore he would bring him a morsel of 
bread and a glass of water. If he en- 
joys any consideration whatever, it is 
because he has stolen that considera- 
tion like everything else belonging to 
him!” 

Revertégat paused, looking at his 
niece, uncertain as to whether he ought 
to continue. 

“And what if you should be foolish 
enough to go to such a man!” said 
he, at length. “I cannot tell every- 
thing; I cannot speak of Guillaume’s 
worst faults. This old man has evil 
instincts; at times, he forgets his 
avarice. People whisper of shameful 
orgies, of revolting dissipation—” 

“Enough!” cried Marius, sternly. 

Fine, blushing and dismayed, hung 
her head, having no longer either cour- 
age or hope. 

“T see that money is too dear,” re- 
sumed the young man, “and that one 
must sell himself to buy it! Ah! if 
I only had the time to earn with my 
own hands the sum we need!” 

They all three remained silent, totally 
unable to find any means of saving 
Philippe. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A RAY OF HOPE 


Tue following morning, Marius, 
urged by necessity, decided to apply 
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to M. de Girousse. Since he had been 
endeavoring to raise the money he 
needed, he had often thought of mak- 
ing application to the old comte. But 
he had always recoiled from this idea; 
he feared the gentleman’s_ singular 
bluntness; he dare not admit to him 
his poverty; he was ashamed to tell 
him what was to be done with the 
fifteen thousand francs he solicited. 

Nothing could be more painful to 
him than to be obliged to put another 
party in possession of the secret of 
his brother’s contemplated escape, and 
M. de Girousse frightened him more 
than any one else. 

When the young man presented him- 
self, the hétel was empty; the comte 
had just departed for Lambesc. Marius 


was almost happy at finding no one, 


so much did the step he was taking 
weigh upon him. He stood in the 
Cours, irresolute, not having the cour- 
age to go to Lambesc, disheartened at 
being brought to a stand. 

As he walked away, overwhelmed, 
with wandering eyes, he met Fine. It 
was seven o'clock. The flower-girl, 
wearing her best dress, holding in her 
hand a small travelling bag, seemed to 
him resolute and radiant. 

“Where are you going?” asked he, 
in surprise. 

“T am going to Marseilles,” answered 
she. 

He stared at her with an air of 
curiosity, questioning her with a look. 

“T can tell you nothing,” continued 
she. “I have a project, but am afraid 
of failing. I shall return this evening. 
Don’t give up all hope yet.” 

Marius accompanied Fine to the 
diligence. 


When the lumbering vehicle ~ 
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started, he followed it for a long while 
with his eyes; that vehicle bore his 
last hope and would bring back to him 
anguish or joy. 

Until evening, he hung around the 
arriving diligences. Only one more was 
to come, and Fine had not yet apepared. 
The young man, gnawed by impatience, 
walking back and forth with a nervous 
step, trembled lest the flower-girl should 
not return until the following day. 

In the ignorance in which he was, 
not knowing what this final attempt 
might be, he felt that he lacked the 
courage to pass an entire night of 
anxiety and indecision. He paced the 
Cours, quivering, a prey to a sort of 
nightmare. 

Finally, he saw the diligence in the 
distance, in the middle of the Place 
de la Rotonde. When he heard the 
wheels rattle over the paving’ stones, 
violent palpitations seized upon him. 
He placed his back against a tree, 
watching the travellers who got out, 
one by one, with exasperating delibera- 
tion. 

Suddenly, he stood as if nailed to 
the spot. Nearly opposite to him, in 
an open door-way of the diligence, 
he had just seen appear the tall figure 
and pale, sad face of the Abbé Chas- 
tanier. When the abbé was upon the 
sidewalk, he put out his hand and 
helped a young girl to descend. This 
young girl was Mademoiselle Blanche 
de Cazalis. 

Behind her, Fine leaped to the pave- 
ment with a light bound, without mak- 
ing use of the coach steps. She was 
radiant. 

The two travellers, guided by the 
flower-girl, went towards the Hotel des 
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Princes. Marius, who had remained 
in the darkness of the growing night, 
followed them mechanically, utterly un- 
able to comprehend matters, as if 
stupefied. 

Fine was ten minutes at most in the 
hétel. When she came out, she per- 
ceived the young man and ran to him, 
overcome with wild joy. 

“T have suceeeded in bringing them,” 
cried she, clapping her hands; “now, 
I hope they will obtain what I desire. 
To-morrow we shall know all about it.” 

Then, she took Marius’ arm, and told 
him what she had done during her ab- 
sence. 

The dey before, she had been struck 
by the young man’s remark to the effect 
that he regretted not having sufficient 
time to earn with his own hands the 
sum he needed. 

Besides, her uncle’s sadness had 
proved to her that it was almost im- 
possible to find a lender, a reasonable 
usurer. The question then rduced it- 
self to gaining time, to striving to post- 
pone as far as possible the period when 
Philippe would be fastened to the pil- 
lory. 

What terrified Fine and Marius was 
this disgraceful exposure, which deliv- 
ered up culprits to the jeers and insults 
of the crowd. 

The young girl’s plan was immedi- 
ately determined upon, a bold plan 
which, perhaps, would succeed by rea- 
son of its very audacity. 

Her project was to go straight to the 
mansion of M. de Cazalis, to make 
her way to his neice and to spread 
out before her the picture of Philippe’s 
exposure, with everything such a spec- 
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tacle would have of a nature insulting 
to the young lady. 

She would prevail upon her to aid 
her; they would go together to beg the 
deputy to intervene; if M. de Cazalis 
did not consent to ask for Philippe’s 
pardon, he would, perhaps, try to ob- 
tain a reprieve. Besides, Fine did not 
reason concerning her method of pro- 
cedure; it seemed impossible to her 
that Blanche’s uncle could resist her 
tears. She had faith in her devoted- 
ness. 

The poor child dreamed wide awake 
when she hoped that M. de Cazalis 
would bend at the last hour. That 
proud and obstinate man _ desired 


Philippe’s disgrace, and nothing in the’ 


world could have induced him to put 
an obstacle in the way of the accom- 
plishment of his vengeance. If Fine 
had been compelled to struggle against 
him she would have been crushed; she 
would have utterly wasted her most 
enchanting smiles and her most touch- 
ing tears. 

‘Happily for her, circumstanecs aided 
her. When she presented herself at 
the deputy’s hétel on the Cours Bona- 
parte, she was informed that M. de 
Cazalis had been called to Paris by 
certain exigencies of his political posi- 
tion. She asked to see Mademoiselle 
Blanche; the servant vaguely replied 
that Mademoiselle was absent, that she 
was travelling. 

The flower-girl, greatly embarrassed, 
was obliged to retire and reflect in the 
street. All her plans were thrown into 
disorder; this absence of the uncle and 
the neice took from her the support 
upon which she had counted, and there 
was not a single friend to whom she 


could turn. She, however, did not wish 
to lose her last hope and return to | 
Aix as desperate as on the preceding 
day, after having made a fruitless 
journey. 

Suddenly, she thought of the Abbé 
Chastanier, Marius had often spoken 
to her of the old priest; she knew his 
kindness, his devotedness. Perhaps he 
could give her valuable information. 

She found him at the hosue of his 
sister, the aged and infirm workwoman. 
She opened her heart to him; she ex- 
plained to him in a few words the 
motive of her journey to Marseilles. 
The priest listened to her with marked 
emotion. 

“Heaven has sent you here,’ an- 
swered he. “I think I can, under such 
circumstances, violate the secret which 
has been entrusted to me. Madem- 
oiselle Blanche is not travelling. Her 
uncle, wishing to keep her out of sight 
and not being able to take her to Paris, 
hired for her a small house in the 
village of Saint-Henri. She is living 
there with a governess. M. de Cazalis, 
with whom I am again in favor, begged 
me to make frequent visits to her and 
gave me extensive authority over ker. 
Would you like me to conduct you 
to the poor child, whom you will find 
much changed and greatly dejected?” 

Fine accepted with joy. Blanche 
turned pale when she saw the flower- 
girl and began to weep bitterly. A 
slight bluish circle surrounded her eyes; 
her lips were discolored and her cheeks 
as white as wax. One could see that 
a terrible cry, the cry of the heart and 
the conscience, had broken forth in her 
and shaken her determination. 

When Fine, in a gentle tone and with 
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compassionate caresses, had made her 
comprehend that she could, perhaps, 
save Philippe from a supreme humilia- 
tion, she stood firmly up and said, in 
a broken voice: 

“JT am ready; dispose of me.” 

“Well,’ resumed Fine, eagerly, “aid 
me in our work of deliverance. I am 
certain that you will obtain a reprieve, 
at least, if you try.” 

“But,” observed the Abbé Chastanier, 
“Mademoiselle Blanche cannot go alone 
to Aix. I must accompany her. I 
know that M. de Cazalis, should he 
hear of this journey, will reproach me 
in the gravest manner for it. I, how- 
ever, accept the responsibility of the 
act, for I firmly believe that I am do- 
ing my duty as a man!” 

When the flower-girl had obtained the 
consent of both, she scarcely allowed 
the old man and the young girl time 
to make a few preparations. She re- 
turned with them to Marseilles, pushed 
them into the diligence and bore them 
triumphantly to Aix. The next day, 
Blanche was to go to the President 
of the court who had pronounced 
Philippe’s sentence. 

Marius, when Fine had finished her 
recital, kissed her warmly on both 
cheeks, which made a rosy glow mount 
to the young girl’s forehead. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A REPRIEVE 


Fine went to Blanche and the Abbé 
Chastanier the next morning. She 
wished to accompany them to the door 
of the President’s hétel, to learn with- 
out delay the result of their undertak- 
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ing. Marius, realizing that his presence 


-would be painful to Mlle. de Cazalis, 


moved about the Cours like a soul in 
torment, following the two young girls 
and the priest in the distance. When 
the seekers for mercy had entered the 
hotel, the flower-girl noticed the young 
man and made him a sign to join her. 
They then waited, without exchanging 
a word, agitated and anxious. 

The President received Blanche with 
great commisseration. He realized that 
she was the most cruelly stricken of 
all in this unfortunate affair. The poor 
child could not speak; she burst into 
sobs at the first word she attempted 
to utter, and her whole suppliant being 
begged for pity more touchingly than 
her prayers would have done. The 
Abbé Chastanier was compelled to ex- 
plain their presence and present the 
request. 

“Monsieur,” said he to the President, 
“we come to you with clasped hands. 
Mlle. de Cazalis is already broken by 
the misfortunes which have _ over- 
whelmed her. She prays you in mercy 
to spare her new humiliation.” 

“What do you desire of me?” asked 
the President, in an agitated voice. 

“We desire that you may, if pos- 
sible, prevent an additional trouble. 
M. Philippe Cayol has been sentenced 
to public exposure, and that punish- 
ment will shortly be inflicted. But the 
infamy will not fall on him alone; there 
will be more than one culprit fastened 
to the pillory: there will also be a poor, 
suffering child, who asks pity of you. 
You understand, do you not? The 
cries of the crowd, the insults, will 
rebound upon Mlle. de Cazalis; she 
will be dragged in the mud by the 
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populace, and her name will circulate 


around the ignoble post, coupled with. 


hateful jeers and foul expressions.” 

The President seemed deeply touched. 
He was silent for a moment. Then, 
as if seized by a sudden idea, he in- 
quired: 

“Did M. de Cazalis send you to me? 
Is he aware of the step you have 
taken?” 

“No,” answered the priest, with frank 
dignity; “M. de Cazalis does not know 
we are here. Men have interests and 
passions which carry them away and, 
sometimes, prevent them from forming 
a clear judgment of their position. 
Perhaps, we are acting contrary to the 
desire of Mlle. Blanche’s uncle in com- 
ing to solicit your intervention. But 
goodness and justice are above the pas- 
sions and the interests of men. There- 
fore, I have no fear of compromising 
my sacred character in taking it upon 
myself to ask you to be good and just.” 

“Vou are right, Monsieur,” said the 
President. ‘I understand the motives 
which have brought you here, and, as 
you see, your words have strongly af- 
fected me. Unfortunately, I cannot 
prevent the punishment; it is not in 
my power to modify a decree of the 
Cour d’Assises.” 

Blanche clasped her hands. 

“Monsieur,” stammered she, “I do 
not know what you can do for me; 
but, I pray you, bei merciful: think 
that it is I whom you have sentenced, 
and try to alleviate my sufferings.” 

The President took her hands and 
replied, with paternal gentleness: 

“My poor child, I understand every- 
thing. My rdle in this affair has been 
painful. To-day, I am grieved tkat I 


cannot say to you: ‘Fear nothing; I 
can set aside the pillory, and you shall 
not be fastened to the post with the 
condemned.’ ” 

“Then,” resumed the priest, in dis- 
may, “the exposure must soon take 
place. You are not even permitted to 
retard the deplorable scene.” 

The President had risen. 

“The Ministre de la Justice, upon 
the demand of the Procureur Général, 
can postpone the execution of the sen- 
tence,” said he, quickly; ‘do you de- 
sire that the exposure shall not occur 
until- the latter part of December? In 
that event, I shall be happy to prove 
to you the extent of my compassion 
and good will.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ cried Blanche, eagerly. 
“Postpone the terrible moment as long 
as possible. I shall, perhaps, be 
stronger then.” 

The Abbé Chastanier, who was aware 
of Marius’ projects, thought that, at 
the President’s promise, he ought to 
retire, without further importunity. He 
joined Blanche in accepting the offer 
made to them. 

“Very well; it is settled,’ said the 
President, accompanying them to the 
door. “I shall ask that the course of 
justice be suspended for four months, 
and I am convinced that my request 
will be granted. Until then, live in 
peace, Mademoiselle. Hope; Heaven 
will, perhaps, send some consolation 
for your sufferings.” 

The abbé and Blanche left the house. 
When Fine perceived them, she ran 
to meet them. 

“Well?” asked she, breathlessly. 

“As I told you,” answered the Abbé 
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Chastanier, ‘‘the President cannot pre- 
-vent the execution of the sentence.” 

The flower-girl turned pale. 

“But,” the old priest hastened to add, 
“he has promised to intercede to ob- 
tain a postponement of the exposure. 
You have four months before you in 
which to work for the prisoner’s wel- 
fare.” 

Marius, in spite of himself, had ap- 
proached the group formed by the 
young girls and the abbé. The street, 
silent and solitary, lay white beneath 
the glowing sun of noon; slight tufts 
of grass surrounded the shining paving 
stones, and a single lean dog slunk 
along in the narrow thread of shade 
which skirted the house. 

When the young man heard the Abbé 
Chastanier’s words, he advanced with 
a sudden movement and grasped his 
hands effusively. 

“Ah! father,” said he, in a trembling 
voice, ‘you restore me hope and faith. 
Since yesterday, I have doubted God! 
How shall I thank you, how prove to 
you my gratitude! Now, I feel invin- 
cible courage and am certain of saving 
my brother!” 

Blanche, at the sight of Marius, 
bowed her head. A_ burning flush 
mounted to her cheeks. She stood, 
confused and embarrassed, suffering 
horribly from the presence of Philippe’s 
brother, who knew her to be a per- 
jurer and whom her uncle and she had 
plunged in despair. The young man, 
when his joy had grown somewhat calm, 
regretted that he had approached. The 
doleful attitude of Mlle. de Cazalis 
filled him with pity. 

“My brother has been shamefully 
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guilty,” said he to her, at last. “But 
pardon him as I pardon you!” 

He could find only those words. He 
would have liked to speak to her of 
her child, question her as to the lot in 
reserve for that poor little being, claim 
it of her in Philippe’s name. But he 
saw her so overwhelmed that he dare 
not torture her further. 

Without doubt, Fine had compre- 
hended his thoughts. While he walked 
a few steps with the Abbé Chastanier, 
she said to Blanche, in a hurried voice: 

“Bear in mind that I have offered 
to be a mother to your child. Now, 
I love you; I see that you have a 
stout heart. Make a sign, and I will 
fly to your aid. Besides, I will watch; 
I do not wish the poor little creature 
to suffer from the folly of its parents.” 

Blanche silently grasped the flower- 
girl’s hand. That was her sole response. 
Huge tears ran down her cheeks. 

Mlle. de Cazalis and the Abbé Chas- 
tanier set out immediately for Mar- 
seilles, Fine and Marius hastened to 
the prison. They informed Revertégat 
that they had four months in which 
to prepare for the escape, and the 
jailer swore to them that he would keep 
his word, no matter on what day or 
at what hour they should summon him 
to do so. 

Before quitting Aix, the two young 
people wished to see Philippe, in order 
to tell him of what had taken place 
and bid him hope. That night, at 
eleven o’clock, Revertégat again took 
them to the cell. Philippe, who was 
becoming accustomed to prison life, did 
not seem to them very greatly dejected. 

“Provided that you save me from 
the ignominy of the public exposure,” 
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said he to them, “I will consent to 
everything. I would rather break my 
head against a wall than be fastened 
to the infamous pillory!” 

Finally, the next day, the diligence 
bore Marius and Fine back to Mar- 
seilles. They were about to continue 
the struggle on a larger scale. They 
were about to search the depths of 
human consciences and see exposed the 
vices of a great city, given up to all 
the disorders of modern industry. 


CHAPTER XX 
POLITICS AND JUSTICE 


MEANWHILE, political complications 
had arisen in Marseilles. The liberals 
had of late received numerous acces- 
sions and felt their power. They were 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the course 
of M. de Cazalis as a deputy, and his 
pride and arrogant conduct as an in- 
dividual utterly disgusted them. Be- 
sides, his merciless persecution of 
Philippe Cayol, whom they recognized 
as one of their chiefs, filled them with 
rage, especially as they knew that in 
disgracing him the deputy was striking 
the party and taking revenge for hav- 
ing been compelled in the past to pay 
court to the republicans. 


Another election was approaching, - 


and the opposition loudly declared that 
M. de Cazalis, who was again a candi- 
date, should not be re-chosen deputy. 
The canvass promised to be unusually 
bitter and exciting; the adherents of 
Philippe Cayol were everywhere firing 
the populace and urging that an over- 
whelming demonstration against M. de 
Cazalis be made by the masses. In fact, 


the injustice done to Philippe gave 
signs of being an important issue in 
the campaign. 

Such was the commotion, that the — 
Government, becoming alarmed, had 
summoned M. de Cazalis to Paris to 
confer with him respecting the threat- 
ening state of affairs. 

Marius and Fine returned to Mar- 
seilles when the excitement was at its 
height. The young man was every- 
where received by the liberals with en- 
thusiasm which showed plainly that he 
had suddenly become a person of im- 
portance. The masses cheered him in 
the streets, and wherever he went 
crowds of girls of the people waved 
their handkerchiefs in his honor. 

Fine was proud of Marius’ vast popu- 
larity; she neglected no opportunity of 
adding fuel to the flames by telling the 
women what a noble fellow he was, 
and how he had unselfishly devoted 
himself to the cause of his brother, the 
victim of aristocratic tyranny. 

Marius had not yet decided what 
steps to take for furthering the object — 
nearest his heart—the raising of the 
fifteen thousand francs to secure 
Philippe’s liberation—when, early one 
morning, there was a sharp knock at 
the door of his apartment on the Rue 
Sainte. 

The young man opened the door; he 
was filled with amazement to find that 
the visitor was M. de Girousse. 

“You are astonished to see me here, 
are you not?” said the comte, in his 
usual abrupt fashion. ‘Well, you will 
be still more astonished when you learn 
my errand!” 

M. de Girousse entered the room and 
took the chair Marius offered him. His 
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eyes sparkled strangely, as he resumed: 

“Tt is in your power to do a little 
towards bringing the proud and slothful 
nobles to their senses; at the same time, 
you can save your brother!” 

Marius stared at him in stupefaction. 
The comte continued: 

“Do you not know that you are to- 
day the most popular man in Marseilles, 
as M. de Cazalis is the most unpopu- 
Jar? Have you not noticed that the 
liberals are in the ascendant, that they 
will surely carry the approaching elec- 
tion? There is your opportunity!” 

“J do not understand you,” stam- 
mered the young man. 

“Are you blind!” cried the comte, 
rising and impatiently pacing the apart- 
ment. ‘‘The liberals are organized and 
powerful; they have able leaders; all 
they need is a suitable and popular 
candidate. You are that man!” 

M. de Girousse stopped in front of 
Marius and looked him straight in the 
face. 

The young man was astounded. The 
idea of taking advantage of the politi- 
cal commotion and his personal popu- 
larity to oust the deputy from power 
had never entered his brain. 

“But I am no politician,” said he; 
“T am unknown to the leaders of the 
republicans. Besides, I have not the 
money to cope with M. de Cazalis in 
the campaign.” 

“You are unknown to the leaders of 
the republicans!” cried M. de Girousse. 
“Not a bit of it! You are known to 
all of them; the advisability of your 
nomination is even at this moment be- 
ing discussed. As to money, I will aid 
you to raise all you may require. I 
came to Marseilles to tell you this, 
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and also to urge you, if only for your 
brother’s sake, to accept the nomination 
which will certainly be tendered you.” 

Marius put his hands to his head in 
bewilderment. He thought he was 
dreaming. But a short time before he 
had been powerless, and M. de Cazalis 
had towered above him like a giant; 
now, he was informed that he could 
humble the arrogant deputy, and that 
he might speedily have sufficient influ- 
ence to save Philippe. The comte in- 
terrupted his revierie by saying: 

“Will you accept the nomination I 
have spoken of?” 

“To help my brother—yes!” replied 
Marius, with determination. 

M. de Girousse then departed, first 
giving the young man his address in 
Marseilles, and exacting from him a 
promise to come to him at once should 
anything having a political significance 
occur. 

The comte had hardly gone when 
Fine made her apearance, out of breath 
and flushed with excitment. 

“Do you know what has happened, 
Marius?” asked she, as soon as she 
could find words. ‘No; you could 
never guess! They say in the streets 
that the liberals have named you as 


their candidate for deputy against 
Blanche’s uncle!” 

Marius’ eyes flashed. Vengeance 
was, indeed, within his grasp, if noth- 
ing more. 


“M. de Girousse was here just be- 
fore you came,” said he. “He informed 
me that my nomination was probable; 
he also urged me to accept, offered me 
money to carry on the canvass, and 
said that my election meant Philippe’s 
safety!” 
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Fine clapped her hands joyously. 

“You will accept?” said she. 

a leewallie 

During the day, Marius was officially 
notified of his nomination and ac- 
cepted. He had grave misgivings as 
to the step he was taking, but the 
thought of his brother nerved and sus- 
tained him. 

The young man at once sought out 
M. de Girousse and told him the news. 
The comte grasped him cordially by 
the hand, asuring him that his success 
was now only a matter of time. 

On both sides, the campaign was 
pushed with extreme vigor. The nobles 
and some priests rallied about M. de 
Cazalis; but the powerful faction of 
the clergy, headed by the wily Abbé 
Donadéi, joined the liberal forces. The 
shrewd Italian had scented the coming 
storm; with his natural quickness, he 
saw to which side victory inclined and 
threw all his weight into the winning 
scale. M. de Cazalis put in circulation 
all sorts of slanders in regard to 
Marius: he was a scoundrel and a rep- 
robate, the terror of honest families, 
and he deserved to be in prison with 
his infamous brother; if he had his 
deserts, he would be pilloried with him. 
The unscrupulous 
names of people he had ruined, of 
others whose peace of mind he had for- 
ever destroyed. The liberals retorted 
by asserting that M. de Cazalis had 
forced his niece to commit perjury, to 
turn against the man she loved; that 
he had deliberately and in cold blood 
concocted the outrageous plot to dis- 
grace Philippe Cayol; that he was a 
wretch and a knave; that he had made 
capital out of Blanche’s flight with 


deputy gave the. 


which to crush the people in the person | 
of an innocent man, and that he ought > 
to be punished for his crimes instead 
of being re-elected deputy. | 

Marius through all this maintained 
a calm dignity, acting on advice given 
him by M. de Girousse. But Fine 
could not be controlled; she was con- 
stantly in a fever of excitment, and her 
enthusiasm for the candidate of the 
liberals knew no bounds; the indigna- 
tion she felt at the vile slanders cur- 
rent in regard to Marius fell little short 
of absolute fury; could she have come 
in contact with M. de Cazalis, she 
would have done her best to strangle 
him. 

M. de Girousse did not openly take 
part in the campaign, but he moved a 
host of secret springs, making it his 
business to counteract all the shrewd 
trickery resorted to by M. de Cazalis 
and his adherents. Whenever it was 
known that votes had been purchased 
for the deputy, the comte promptly 
furnished money to buy an equal num- 
ber for Marius. He remained quietly 
in Marseilles, keeping his eyes and 
ears wide open. 

At length, the election took place, 
and Marius was triumphantly chosen 
deputy, M. de Cazalis sustaining an 
overwhelming defeat. 

The first use the new deputy made 
of his power was to cause Philippe’s 
case to be reopened by the Cour d’As- 
sises at Aix. 

Blanche again appeared as a witness. 
She had ascaped from her uncle’s con- 
trol and, for some time past, had re- 
mained in concealment at the house of 
the Abbé Chastanier’s infirm sister in 
Marseilles, Fine being almost con- 
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stantly with her and ministering to all 
her needs like a sister. The poor child 
stood up in the court-room, pale and 
trembling, supported on one side by 
the old priest and on the other by the 
faithful flower-girl. In an almost in- 
audible voice, she told the true story 
of her flight with Philippe, declaring 
that she had voluntarily followed the 
young man because she loved him; 
that she had married him and had al- 
ways considered herself his wife, and 
that her statement at the former trial 
had been dictated to her by her iron- 
willed uncle, whom she had not had 
the strength of mind to resist. 

The vast audience present received 
her testimony with murmurs of ap- 
plause, which were promptly sup- 
pressed by the court officials. 

Philippe sat in his place, his coun- 
tenance radiant with joy and hope. On 
hearing Blanche’s evidence, he felt that 
he loved the young girl more that ever. 

The Lambesc inn-keeper repeated 
that while at his house Mlle. de Cazalis 
had called Philippe her husband, and 
Marguerite, the milkmaid, deposed 
that she now perfectly remembered 
having carried letters from Mlle. 
Blanche to her lover. 

Marius detailed all that had oc- 
curred during his interview with his 
brother and the young girl at the house 
of the gardener Ayasse at Saint-Bar- 
nabé; he spoke in a firm, manly tone 
which carried conviction with it. 

The result was the acquittal of 
Philippe Cayol, and the arrest of M. 
de Cazalis on the charge of conspiracy 
to ruin the young man. The gardener 
Ayasse was released from prison by 
order of the President. 
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In due course, Philippe was set at 
liberty. Marius was waiting to receive 
him, in company with Fine and the 
Abbé Chastanier. As the jailer Rev- 
ertégat delivered his prisoner to them, 
Marius slipped a packet into his hand. 

“Take it,’ said he; ‘it contains the 
fifteen thousand francs promised you. 
I am happy to give you the sum with 
the knowledge that you have earned it 
solely by your kindness and that it is 
not the price of a criminal act!” 

It should be stated here that, im- 
mediately after Marius’ election, the 
banker Bérard, becoming frightened, 
had restored to him the fifty thousand 
francs left by his mother. 

Revertégat took the money and si- 
lently walked away, but a suspicious 
moisture in his eyes told that his heart 
was touched. 

Philippe grasped his brother’s hand 
effusively. 

“How can I thank you!” he said. 

“By making reparation to the young 
girl you have wronged!” answered 
Marius, sternly. 

“But will she accept me as her hus- 
band, after all my baseness?” asked 
Philippe, greatly agitated. 

Fine came forward and Philippe, 
with a sudden return of his old inclina- 
tions, moved as if to kiss her on the 
cheek. 

“No!” said she, repulsing him with 
an air of sorrow and regret. “In the 
sight of God, you are the husband of 
another! You ask if Mlle. Blanche 
will accept you. I reply that she will!” 

The Abbé Chastanier interposed. 

“My son,” said he, “I have just 
quitted Mlle. de Cazalis. Rest assured 
that she will do everything required 


of her by the laws of God and human 
justice.” 

Philippe looked joyously around him. 

“And I, too, will do everything re- 
quired of me by the laws of God and 
human justice!” said he, firmly. “But 
will M. de Gazalis, proud and haughty 
as he is, sanction our union?” 

“As matters now stand,” replied the 
old priest, “the law will permit us to 
dispense with his consent.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
REPARATION AND REWARD 


THE interview between Blanche and 
Philippe was embarrassing. The young 
girl scarcely lifted her eyes from the 
floor when her lover came into her 
presence; he stood for a moment gaz- 
ing sorrowfully into her pale and al- 
tered face. 

“Blanche,” 
wife!” 

He took her hand and softly caressed 
Te. 

Courage returned to the young girl; 
she raised her eyes and gazed tenderly 
at her lover, but still not a syllable 
came from her lips, which seemed dry 
and parched. 

“Blanche,” continued Philippe, “give 
me a word of comfort and hope; tell 
me that. you will be mine; tel! me that 
you will consent to have our already 
pronounced nuptial vows renewed be- 
fore the Mayor and in church.” 

The poor girl blushed scarlet and 
trembled from head to foot, but her 
lips remained sealed. 

“Blanche! Blanche!” cried the 
young man, in despair, “is all the love 


said he, at last—“my 
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you once felt for me cold and dead in | 
your bosom? You are suffering, child; — 
speak!” 

Blanche shuddered. 

“Do not recall our old love, Phil- — 
ippe!” said she, in a voice quivering 
with agony; “it was unblest and un- 
koly! I was a rash, inexperienced girl, 
and did not know what I was doing!” 

“So be it,” answered Philippe, sol- 
emnly: “let our old love perish; but, 
from its ashes, may not a new and 
purer love arise—a love the law will 
authorize and the church sanctifyP— 
the love which unites two hearts and 
makes them beat with a single throb!” 

“Ves,” murmured she, “such a love 
might arise; but I am unworthy of it. 
I have betrayed you—I have cast you 
into prison!” 

“But you have also delivered me; 
you were unjust only because your 
proud and revengeful uncle compelled 
you to be so; when you were free to 
act as you chose, you hastened to my 
relief, to repair the injury you had in- 
flicted on me. I have long since for- 
given you, and now I ask you to for- 
give me.” 

Philippe spoke with fire and earnest- 
ness. Blanche was deeply moved. 

“T, too, forgave you long ago,” she 
replied, in an agitated voice. 

“Then love me now and be my wife,” 
said Philippe, eagerly; “think of the 
pure happiness of wedlock; think that 
our child will be legitimized.” 

Mille. de Cazalis burst into tears; 
Philippe caught her in his arms; he 
impressed a burning kiss upon her lips. 

‘Do not refuse me,” he pleaded; “I 
am sincere—I will make amends for 
all the bitter past.” 
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The young girl did not seek to free 
herself; she remained passively in her 
lover’s arms; but she sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

“Do you consent to be my wife?” 
continued Philippe; ‘do you consent 
to give me an opportunity to prove 
that I really love you for yourself 
alone?” 

“Yes,” murmured Blanche, “for now 
I know that you speak the truth!” 

At that moment there was a discreet 
knock at the door, and an instant after- 
wards the Abbé Chastanier entered the 
apartment. He saw at a glance how 
matters stood, and a calm smile lighted 
up his face. 

“My children,’ said he, “I have 
brought with me a person who ardently 
desires to see you, that he may in some 
measure atone for the misery he has 
caused you. Shall he come in?” 

Blanche and Philippe, in surprise, 
nodded consent. Their surprise deep- 
ened to amazement when the old priest, 
going to the door, ushered in M. de 
Cazalis in the custody of two court of- 
ficers. The ex-deputy was humbled 
and penitent. Blanche ran to him. He 
took her hands in his and said, in a 
voice entirely stripped of its usual 
haughtiness: 

“My child, I come to do you tardy 
justice. I feel that you can never par- 
don me for all the evil I have done, 
but I shall strive, at least, to deserve 
a kind thought from you.” 

Turning to Philippe, he added: 

“You will soon have your revenge, 
for I shall be convicted and sent to 
prison; but, before that supreme dis- 
grace prostrates me in the dust, let me 
say that I withdraw all obstacles to 
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your union with my niece; nay, that I 
freely consent to that union.” 

He turned and left the room with 
the officers. Blanche and Philippe tried 
in vain to stop him. 

“Let him go,” said the Abbé Chas- 
tanier; “he has repented and made 
amends. God will blot out his crimes!” 

A few evenings after this scene, 
Marius went to Fine’s dwelling on the 
Place aux Cufs in Marseilles. He was 
evidently a prey to some strong ex- 
citement which he did his best to con- 
ceal. 

At the door, he met the flower-girl’s 
brother Cadet. 

“Cadet,” said he, in a rather trem- 
ulous voice which he strove to render 
firm, “is your sister within?” 

“Yes,” replied the young fellow; “but 
she is terribly dejected. I think that 
Monsieur Philippe’s approaching mar- 
riage with Mlle. de Cazalis has some- 
thing to do with it!” he added, archly. 

“Poor girl!” said Marius. “I know 
she loved him.” 

He found Fine busily engaged with 
her bouquets for the following day; 
but she went about her work mechan- 
ically, and, as her brother had said, she 
was terribly dejected. 

The young deputy spoke some com- 
forting words to her, but his excite- 
ment betrayed itself to such an extent 
that his companion at last noticed it 
and said: 

“What is the matter with you, to- 
night? Has anything gone wrong?” 

“No,” replied he; “everything is en- 
tirely satisfactory, but, the fact is, I 
have something important to say to 
you.” 

U8 Be ey me!” 


“Ves.” 

“What can it be?” cried Fine, throw- 
ing back her head with a remnant of 
her old coquettishness. 

“Only this: I wish to ask you to be 
Madame Marius Cayol!” 

Fine dropped her bouquets, and said, 
with a hollow laugh: 

“Oh! no! That would never do! 
The honor is too great! A fine figure, 
indeed, I would cut as a deputy’s wife! 
Besides, my heart is dead!” : 

“IT know you loved Philippe,” re- 
joined Marius; “but, as it is impossi- 
ble for him to marry two wives, why 
cannot you make his ugly brother 
happy? You are as worthy to be a 
deputy’s wife as I am to be a deputy!” 

“But you never told me you loved 
me before to-night!” 

‘J have loved you for a long while, 
nevertheless; in fact, ever since, while 
striving to aid Philippe, you showed 
me what a great heart you have.” 

Fine looked serious. 

“And shall I tell you something, too, 
Monsieur Marius?” asked she, blush- 
ing. 

“Of course; confessions seem to be 
abundant!” 

‘Well, then, I will; but, remember, 
it is a great secret: I have loved you 
—a little—ever since you declined to 
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allow my uncle to liberate your bro- 
ther before we paid him the fifteen 
thousand francs!” 

Marius was not a demonstrative 
young man, but he could not help giv- 
ing the flower-girl a rousing kiss full 
in the mouth. 

“When shall the wedding take place?” 
asked he, gallantly. 

“Whenever you 
Fine. 

“By the way,” said Marius, as a 
thought suddenly came to him, “why 
were you so dejected when I came in?” 

“Because I fancied that you would 
not care for me now you had become 
a deputy!” 

In due time, every formality having 
been complied with, there was a dou- 
ble civil marriage at the mayor’s office 
in Marseilles. The contracting parties 
were Philippe and Blanche, the newly- 
chosen deputy and Joséphine Cougour- 
dan, now no longer Fine, the flower- 
girl. The next day, at the Saint-Victor 
Church, the Abbé Chastanier celebrated 
the nuptials of the two couples accord- 
ing to the rite of God. 

M. de Cazalis was tried and con- 
victed, but, through the intercession of 
Marius Cayol, he was sentenced to only 
a single month’s imprisonment. 
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